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PREFACE 


It  is  many  years  ago  since  Dr.  Briggs  and  Dr.  Driver,  now 
passed  to  their  rest,  invited  me  to  undertake  the  com¬ 
mentary  on  Ezekiel  in  this  series.1  The  task  has  lasted 
longer  than  I  expected,  owing  to  the  claims  of  other  work  ; 
but  I  do  not  regret  the  delay,  for  it  has  enabled  me  to  take 
into  account  the  latest  contributions  to  the  study,  and  to 
mature  my  own  judgement. 

In  recent  years  the  study  of  Ezekiel  has  undergone 
something  like  a  revolution.  When  Comill’s  great  edition 
appeared  in  1886  the  main  problem  was  the  textual  one  ; 
now  the  problem  is  concerned  with  wider  issues,  those  of 
the  higher  criticism,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  welcome 
the  advance.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  treat  the  Book 
as  the  product  of  a  single  mind  and  a  single  age.  Our 
superficial  impression  of  its  unity  must  give  way  under  a 
more  searching  analysis,  and  we  are  told  to  revise  our 
whole  conception  of  the  prophet’s  personality  and  teaching. 
The  student  finds  himself  tom  in  opposite  directions.  On 
the  one  hand  he  is  shewn  a  prophet  reduced  to  insignificance, 
and  completely  dwarfed  by  the  redactor ;  the  so-called 
prophecies  turn  out  to  be  vaticinia  ex  eventu,  the  redactor 
deals  merely  in  conventional  phrases  and  worn-out  ideas  ; 
and  this  representation  is  based  upon  a  logic  which  seems 
irrefutable,  and  upon  an  array  of  evidence  from  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  escape.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
student,  while  determined  to  go  where  the  facts  lead  him, 
begins  to  doubt  whether  this  representation  does  justice 
to  all  the  facts  ;  he  asks  himself  whether  a  mechanical  logic 
can  be  trusted  as  a  guide  through  a  region  of  mystery  :  the 

1  Dr.  Briggs  died  in  June  1913,  Dr.  Driver  in  February  1914. 
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Book  strikes  him  as  charged  with  an  atmosphere  of  spiritual 
intensity,  and  he  declines  to  empty  it  of  all  serious  meaning. 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  again  and  again  I  have  felt 
uncertain  as  to  which  side  holds  the  truth.  We  must 
admit  a  large  element  of  editorial  activity,  not  only  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  oracles,  but  in  the  glosses  and  altera¬ 
tions  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  text.  Ultimately, 
however,  it  is  a  question  of  the  point  of  view.  We  may 
start  with  minds  made  up  against  allowing  supernatural 
influence  under  any  form,  or  we  may  believe  in  the 
action  of  the  divine  Spirit  upon  the  human ;  we  shall 
arrive  at  different  results.  In  dealing  with  a  work  of 
prophecy  the  latter  point  of  view  seems  to  be  the  more 
i  ft,  reasonable. 

The  late  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson  prefaced  his  commentary 
on  Ezekiel  (1892)  with  the  remark  that  ‘  the  student  of 
the  Book  must  take  leave  of  his  task  with  a  certain  sense 
of  defeat.’  I  can  echo  the  words  from  my  own  experience, 
for  I  am  well  aware  that  my  judgement  has  often  been  at 
fault,  and  that  I  have  failed  to  solve  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  text.  But  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  words  do  not 
express  altogether  what  I  feel ;  for  I  have  won  something 
positive  and  distinct,  which  I  hope  will  be  shared  by  my 
readers,  and  that  is  an  impression  of  Ezekiel  which  bears 
the  authentic  signs  of  a  prophet :  an  aweful  perception  of 
God,  a  nature  at  home  in  both  worlds,  faith  and  courage 
on  a  heroic  scale,  uncompromising  hatred  of  sin,  hopeful¬ 
ness  for  the  coming  age.  His  authority  had  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  thought  and  practice  of  the  generation  which 
followed  him  ;  much  of  his  teaching  is  taken  up  and  carried 
further  in  the  New  Testament.  His  permanent  value 
consists  especially  in  this,  that  he  represents  the  principles 
of  Law  and  Prophecy  in  combination.  Both  are  abiding 
elements  in  the  life  of  religion.  Personal  contact  with 
God,  the  vision,  the  moral  fire,  which  belong  to  Prophecy, 
are  needed  to  vitalize  the  outward  institutions ;  and 
equally,  the  discipline  of  ordered  rite  and  obligation  is 
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needed  to  train  the  spiritual  outlook,  and  to  save  Prophecy 
from  self-will  and  the  empty  fate  of  dreams. 

An  English  commentary  on  Ezekiel  has  long  been  due. 
It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  Dr.  Redpath  published  his 
volume  in  the  Westminster  series  (1907),  and  Dr.  Lofthouse 
his  in  the  Century  Bible  (n.d.,  ?  1909)  ;  both  were  designed 
for  the  ordinary  English  reader  ;  the  present  work  has 
kept  the  Hebraist  in  view  as  well.  It  has  not  been  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  compile  a  bibliography  of  modem 
literature  on  the  subject,  since  Herrmann  has  done  that 
fully  in  his  commentary  (1924),  and  special  treatises  which 
have  been  published  later  are  referred  to  in  the  notes. 

Among  friends  who  have  helped  me  in  various  ways,  I 
wish  to  single  out  for  special  thanks  Dr.  Stephen  Langdon, 
Shillito  Professor  of  Assyriology ;  Mr.  G.  R.  Driver, 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College  and  University  Reader  in 
Comparative  Semitic  Philology,  Oxford  ;  Professor  B.  I. 
Sove  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Theological  Institute  in 
Paris,  who  has  taken  much  trouble  to  complete  my  liturgical 
references ;  and  Dr.  Paul  Kahle,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Bonn,  who  has  given  me  advice  on  more  than  one 
occasion. 


Christ  Church,  Oxford 
St.  Mary  Magdalen's  Day,  1936. 


G.  A.  COOKE 
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INTRODUCTION 


§  i.  Arrangement  and  Growth  of  the  Book 

A  vision  of  God  in  His  glory  and  holiness,  enthroned  yet  in 
motion,  approaching  to  reveal  Himself  outside  the  land  of 
Israel :  this  conveyed  to  Ezekiel  in  Babylonia  a  call  to  prophecy. 
It  determined  the  substance  of  his  message.  He  could  never 
forget  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  the  reader  is  intended 
to  bear  it  in  mind  throughout  (323  84  io15* 20*  22  433)-  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  Book  begins  with  a  narrative  of  the  vision  written  in 
the  first  person,  ch.  i. 

Three  main  subjects  are  dealt  with  in  the  chapters  which 
follow :  denunciation  of  Israel's  sin  and  warning  of  the  inevitable 
punishment,  chs.  2-24 ;  judgements  upon  Foreign  Nations, 
especially  Tyre  and  Egypt,  chs.  25-32  ;  the  restoration  of 
Israel  in  the  future,  chs.  33-48.  Thus  the  Book  falls  into  three 
parts,  the  third  being  subdivided  into  chs.  33~39>  which  describe 
the  outward  and  inward  renewal  of  the  nation,  and  chs.  40-48, 
which  outline  a  scheme  for  the  future  temple  as  seen  in  vision. 
On  the  face  of  it,  therefore,  the  Book  gives  the  impression  of 
being  arranged  on  a  definite  plan  ;  and  the  impression  is 
strengthened  by  noticing  the  dates  which  occur,  more  or  less 
in  chronological  order,  at  the  head  of  the  various  sections.  A 
study  of  these  dates  may  well  provide  something  like  a  clue 
to  the  way  in  which  the  Book  arrived  at  its  present  state.* 
At  the  top  of  next  page  will  be  found  a  table  of  the  references. 
In  (6)  and  (12)  the  number  of  the  month  has  fallen  out  by 
accident,  but  it  can  be  restored  from  internal  evidence.  Accident 
again  may  be  the  reason  why  no  date  occurs  in  the  long  stretch 
between  (3)  and  (4)  ;  originally,  perhaps,  the  symbol  in  I23'7 
had  a  date  attached  to  it,  like  the  symbolic  acts  under  (2).f 
The  year  in  (6)  should  probably  be  altered  from  the  eleventh  to  ! 
the  twelfth ;  261  n.  In  seven  of  the  dates  ®  differs  from  fH, 
as  noted  on  81  201  291  32*- 17  3321  401 ;  some  of  these  differences , 
appear  to  be  intentional,  others  are  merely  mistakes,  and  the 
balance  of  probability  is  generally  in  favour  of  JM.  Though  the 

♦  Steuemagel  Einleitung  in  d.  A.T.  (1912)  575  f- ;  Eissfeldt  Einleitung 
in  d.  A.T.  (1934)  4l6 

f  Eissfeldt  lx.  420  f. 
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Day  Month  Year  b.c.  Ezekiel 


Part  I. 

(1) 

5 

iv. 

5 

July  593 

II.  2 

>» 

(2) 

12 

iv. 

5 

July  593 

316 

»» 

(3) 

5 

vi. 

6 

Sept.  592 

8i 

n 

(4) 

10 

V. 

7 

Aug.  591 

201 

” 

(5) 

10 

X. 

9 

Jan.  588 

241 

Part  II. 

(6) 

1 

— 

11 

—  586 

261 

> 

(7) 

12 

X. 

10 

Jan. 587 

291 

a 

(8) 

1 

i. 

27 

Apr.  571 

29” 

„ 

(9) 

7 

i. 

11 

Apr.  587 

302® 

a 

(10) 

1 

iii. 

11 

June  587 

311 

a 

(11) 

1 

xii. 

12 

Feb.-Mar. 

585 

321 

a 

(12) 

15 

— 

12 

—  585 

3217 

Part  III.  (13) 

5 

X. 

12 

Jan.  585 

3321 

a 

(14) 

10 

[vii.] 

25 

[Oct.]  573 

4°l 

Inaugural  vision,  i*-318. 
Three  symbolic  acts, 

4l-3.  9-11  51-4. 

Vision  in  the  temple, 
8-1 1. 

Warnings  from  the  past, 
201-44. 

Parable  of  the  pot ;  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  siege, 
241-27. 

Guilt  and  punishment 
of  Tyre,  26I-2819. 
Against  Pharaoh  and 
Egypt,  291'16. 
Nebuchadrezzar’s  con¬ 
quest  of  Egypt, 2917  •*!. 
Against  Pharaoh,  3020-26. 
Against  Pharaoh,  311-18. 
Dirge  over  Pharaoh, 

32i-i«. 

Egypt  in  She’61,  3217-32. 
News  of  Jerusalem’s 
fall,  33*1-29. 

Vision  of  the  future 
temple,  40  ff. 


text  of  Ezekiel  has  been  badly  preserved,  there  is  no  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  dates  have  suffered  more  than  other  parts 
of  the  Book. 

The  list  given  above  shews  that  on  the  whole  a  chronological 
order  is  observed,  and  that  most  of  the  dates  point  to  588- 
585  b.c.,  the  years  just  before  and  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
in  586.  Yet  the  arrangement  of  the  literary  material  has  not 
observed  the  order  of  time  at  all  closely.  Thus,  to  take  Part  I.  : 
the  date  in  each  case  will  be  found  to  apply  only  to  the  narrative 
or  discourse  which  immediately  follows  ;  it  does  not  cover  the 
entire  interval  until  the  next  date  appears,  an  important 
principle  which  Kraetzschmar  and  Herrmann  have  established. 
For  instance,  the  passage  316b-2if  between  (2)  and  (3),  belongs 
to  the  period  of  (13)  ;  the  vision  in  ii1"13  implies  a  date  shortly 
before  586,  and  must  have  been  committed  to  writing  after  the 
events  at  Riblah,  ii9*  10  ;  while  the  message  of  comfort,  vv.14"21, 
is  out  of  harmony  with  Ezekiel's  denunciations  at  the  earlier 
period  of  his  ministry  ;  if  this,  and  other  assurances  to  the 
same  effect,  e.g.  1669"63  1722-24  2o40"44,  were  actUally  written 
by  Ezekiel,  their  natural  place  would  be  among  the  prophecies 
of  his  later  period,  when  he  changed  his  tone.  Ch.  21  cannot 
be  dated  by  (4),  since  it  represents  the  final  catastrophe  as 
near  at  hand. 

The  dates  in  Part  II.  throw  still  clearer  light  on  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Book.  Again  to  some  extent  they  follow  a 
chronological  order  ;  but  the  order  has  been  broken  by  an 
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evident  intention  to  collect  together  all  the  Prophecies  on 
Foreign  Nations.  Thus  we  have  a  group  of  prophecies  against 
Tyre  and  another  group  of  prophecies  against  Egypt ;  but 
they  do  not  stand  in  the  order  of  their  dates,  cp.  (6)  and 
(7)  ff.  And  the  reason,  perhaps,  is  this.  The  prophecy  2917’21, 
which  bears  the  latest  date  in  the  Book,  was  inserted  among  the 
Egyptian  oracles  because  it  foretells  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Nebuchadrezzar  ;  but  it  also  contains  a  reference  to  the  siege 
of  Tyre,  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  dates,  the  Tyrian  oracles 
were  placed  before  the  Egyptian.  Incidentally,  this  collection 
of  prophecies  had  the  further  effect  of  separating  3s2  “27  44*  5*  8 
from  2426- 27  3321- 22.  There  is  an  obvious  relation  between 
the  passages ;  moreover,  the  symbol  in  322-27  44-  6*  8  only 
becomes  intelligible  when  it  is  connected  with  the  close,  not 
the  beginning,  of  Ezekiel's  earlier  period,  with  the  date 
(13),  not  (2)  ;  see  pp.  44.  46.  273.  367. 

In  Part  III.  the  crucial  date  is  No.  (13)  ;  it  marks  a  turning- 
point  in  Ezekiel’s  ministry.  When  the  news  of  Jerusalem's  fall 
arrived  his  enforced  silence  and  inactivity  came  to  an  end  ; 
the  reprover  could  take  up  the  task  of  a  watchman  ;  hence¬ 
forward  his  outlook  is  fixed  upon  the  blessedness  and  security 
of  the  coming  age.  How  then  are  we  to  account  for  the  vast 
upheaval  foretold  in  chs.  38  and  39  ?  It  seems  to  undermine 
the  whole  tenor  of  Ezekiel's  message  at  this  period.  We  can 
only  suppose  that  the  apocalypse  contained  in  these  two  chapters 
was  inserted  here  by  a  later  hand.  Eleven  years  after  (13) 
comes  the  vision  of  the  future  temple,  dated  573  ;  it  occupies 
the  leading  place  in  the  final  section  of  the  Book,  chs.  40-48. 
But  outside  the  narrative  of  the  vision,  room  has  been  made 
for  additions  which  do  not  belong  to  Ezekiel's  time  ;  they 
reveal  the  aims  and  experiments  of  his  successors. 

The  dates,  therefore,  have  something  to  tell  us  about  the 
composition  of  the  Book.  How  far  can  they  be  taken  seriously  ? 
So  long  ago  as  1847  Hitzig  pronounced  them  a  '  spurious  and 
arbitrary  invention '  (Der  Proph.  Ez.  p.  x.) ;  in  recent  years 
Holscher  has  treated  them  as  the  device  of  a  late  redactor 
(Hezekiel  108,  125  f.,  147),  Torrey,  as  due  to  the  interpolator 
who  contrived  the  system  which  begins  at  i1  (Pseudo-Ez.  59). 
But  may  not  Ezekiel  himself  have  intended  to  give  dates  to 
his  oracles  ?  Both  before  and  after  him  we  find  dates  attached 
to  prophecies  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  Haggai  and  Zechariah  ; 
it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  Ezekiel  followed  an  established 
practice.  Such  dates  as  those  of  his  call,  his  wife's  death,  and 
the  final  catastrophe,  would  remain  stamped  on  his  mind  ;  the 
same  may  be  said  about  the  visions  in  chs.  8  ff.,  40  ff. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  from  the  beginning  the  Book 
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was  arranged  on  a  plan,  in  three  main  divisions,  or  four,  if  we 
subdivide  Part  III.  into  chs.  33-39  and  40-48.  This  funda¬ 
mental  plan  may  well  go  back  to  Ezekiel  himself  ;  and  we  may 
even  suppose  that  he  intended  his  oracles  to  follow  the  order 
in  which  they  were  delivered.  His  original  design,  however, 
was  altered  by  the  editor  or  editors  who  collected  his  prophecies 
and  rearranged  them  on  a  somewhat  different  plan,  which 
aimed  at  grouping  together  all  the  Prophecies  on  Foreign 
Nations.  And,  in  fact,  editorial  hands  have  been  at  work 
throughout  the  entire  Book,  disturbing  the  author’s  intention, 
and  at  many  points  confusing  the  situation,  to  the  despair  of 
the  commentator,  yet  often  enriching  Ezekiel's  own  work  with 
the  reflexions  of  a  later  age. 

§  2.  The  Authorship  of  the  Book 

Our  examination  of  the  dates  suggests  that  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel  is  an  anthology  of  prophetic  oracles  delivered  at  various 
times,  and  collected  by  editors  into  its  present  form.  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  other  prophetic  books.  The  question  now 
arises,  How  much  of  the  Book  can  be  assigned  to  the  prophet 
himself  ?  In  favour  of  the  traditional  authorship  there  is  at 
least  the  fact  that  most  of  the  prophecies  and  narratives  are 
written  in  the  first  person.  This  does  not  settle  the  question, 
however ;  for  an  editor  might  well  imitate  the  practice  of  his 
author  ;  yet  it  does  imply  a  model  for  imitation,  and  we  know 
that  prophets  were  accustomed  to  write  in  this  way,  e.g.  Isaiah, 
chs.  6.  8,  Jeremiah,  chs.  2-6.  13.  16  etc.  But  the  problems  of 
Ezekiel  cannot  be  so  easily  settled.  Until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  traditional  authorship  was  accepted  by 
most  scholars,  though  not  by  all  (Holscher  Hesekiel  1)  ;  now  it 
is  questioned  by  the  more  thoroughgoing  criticism  of  the  last 
few  years.  Kraetzschmar  in  his  Commentary  (1900)  defends 
Ezekiel's  authorship  in  the  main,  and  accounts  for  the  difficulties 
of  the  text  by  supposing  that  alternative  or  parallel  versions 
have  been  copied  into  it,  with  the  motive  of  preserving  every 
scrap  that  could  be  claimed  for  Ezekiel.  Kraetzschmar  counts 
some  twenty-three  major  instances  of  duplication ;  and  in 
principle  his  theory  has  been  accepted  by  Budde,  Gressmann, 
Steuemagel,  and  others.  Undoubtedly  duplicates  occur,  e.g. 
3ieb-2i  and  337-9 .  I0s-i7  ch  1  •  i821'26  and  3310“20;  431'12 
and  441-8 ;  a  few  may  be  put  down  to  the  prophet,  e.g. 
72"4  ||  76“9  1821"25 1|  i826"29;  most  of  them  are  clearly  editorial, 
e.g.  io18, 19  ||  ii22*  23.  The  chief  objection  to  the  theory  is  that 
so  many  of  the  alleged  parallels  when  examined  turn  out  to  be 
not  parallel  at  all.  The  theory  is  pushed  too  far. 
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Herrmann  in  his  Ezechielstudien  (1908)  carried  the  critical 
study  of  the  Book  a  stage  forward  by  his  fresh  and  minute 
analysis,  which  has  influenced  all  subsequent  investigation. 
Herrmann  does  not  give  up  Ezekiel’s  authorship,  as  his  com¬ 
mentary  shews  (1924);  but  he  would  recognize  freely  the  part 
which  editors  have  played  in  shaping  the  Book  as  we  have  it ; 
at  the  same  time  he  believes  that  Ezekiel  himself  was  often 
his  own  editor,  and  adapted  earlier  utterances  to  later  occasions, 
as,  for  example,  the  acted  prophecy  of  the  exile,  I21'16.  The 
present  Commentary  owes  much  to  Herrmann’s  analysis  and 
exposition. 

Holscher,  in  his  treatise  Hezekiel :  der  Dichter  und  das  Buck 
(1924),  breaks  fresh  ground  and  attempts  to  set  the  prophet 
in  a  wholly  new  light.  Briefly  stated  his  theory  is  this.  Ezekiel 
in  Babylon  among  the  exiles  of  597  saw  two  visions :  the  first 
called  him  to  prophesy  (i4- 28  only),  the  second  shewed  him  the 
idolatry  going  on  in  the  temple  (81*17  91"7  n24-  26)  ;  thus  he 
became  the  prophet  of  doom  and  of  nothing  else  (210)  ;  his 
whole  attention  was  fixed  on  the  siege  and  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(41-  2.  »•  1#  2)  ;  with  Jerusalem  he  included  Tyre  and  Egypt 

in  his  threats  of  destruction  (27  2812"19  3021  313"8  322-18’27). 
His  brief  oracles,  sixteen  in  number,  are  invariably  cast  into 
the  form  of  poetry ;  the  rest  of  the  Book,  i.e.  all  the  prose 
portions,  was  written  generations  later  by  redactors,  who 
incorporated  Ezekiel’s  prophecies  of  doom  but  balanced  them 
by  promises  of  restoration  ;  since  the  former  had  been  fulfilled 
by  the  catastrophe  of  586,  so,  it  was  hoped,  the  latter  would 
be  realized  in  time.  Holscher’ s  view  cannot  be  set  aside  merely 
because  it  is  an  extreme  one.  He  has  honestly  faced  the 
difficulties,  and  every  student  of  Ezekiel  has  much  to  learn 
from  his  critical  handling  of  the  text,  as  the  pages  of  this  Com¬ 
mentary  will  shew  ;  yet  the  general  result  of  his  method  is  to 
empty  the  Book  of  all  serious  value.  One  point  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  here  because  it  is  not  separately  dealt  with  in  the  notes 
which  follow.  Holscher  exaggerates  the  contrast  between  the 
poetical  passages  and  the  prose.  In  form  they  are  distinct 
enough,  but  in  substance  they  agree  ;  the  same  personality 
comes  out  in  both,  the  same  idiom  of  thought  and  language, 
unless  we  are  to  imagine  that  the  redaction  went  deeper  than 
even  Holscher  would  allow.  The  connexion  between  the  prose 
and  the  poetry  has  been  well  argued,  with  abundant  illustra¬ 
tions,  by  Kessler  in  Die  innere  Einheittichkeit  des  Buches 
Ezechiel  1926. 

Another  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  Book  was 
published  by  Torrey  in  1930,  under  the  title  of  Pseudo-Ezekiel. 
He  maintains  that  the  prophecies  were  all  addressed,  not  to  the 
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exiles,  but  to  the  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  summoning 
them  to  repent ;  the  Babylonian  setting  is  due  to  an  inter¬ 
polation  prompted  by  the  Chronicler's  unhistorical  conception 
of  the  captivity.  The  sins  alluded  to  are  those  which  prevailed 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  (2  K.  211"18)  ;  the  thirtieth  year  of  i1 
can  be  nothing  else  than  the  30th  of  Manasseh.  The  author 
01  the  prophecies,  really  vaticinia  ex  eventu.  e.g.  chs  4—7 
if21’  17  2416-18-26  3321-29-  30"33  35,  put  himself  into  the  place 
of  one  of  the  prophets  mentioned  in  2  K.  2i10fl*  24s,  and,  writing 
under  a  pseudonym  like  ‘  Daniel/  ‘  Enoch/  *  Ezra,'  endeavoured 
to  bring  home  the  lesson  of  Manasseh's  evil  reign.  He  belongs 
to  the  line  of  apocalyptic  writers,  and  to  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  when  the  last  of  the  prophets  had  passed  away. 
Chs.  40-48  give  the  scheme  of  a  Jerusalem  priest,  c.  230  b.c., 
for  a  more  imposing  temple  than  that  of  Zerubbabel.  Such  in 
the  merest  outline  is  Torrey's  daring  tour  de  force  ;  -a  detailed 
reply  to  it  has  been  written  by  Spiegel  in  the  Harvard  Theological 
Review  xxiv.  (1931)  245-321 ;  the  reader  should  also  consult 
Selim  Gesch.  d.  jiid.  Volkes  11.  (1932)  39  f. 

More  representative  of  current  tendencies  is  Herntrich's 
Ezechielprobleme ,  which  appeared  in  1932.  Sobriety  of  judge¬ 
ment  and  appreciation  of  Ezekiel's  message  mark  this  scholar's 
work,  which  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows.  Ezekiel 
never  went  to  Babylonia  ;  the  people  whom  he  addresses  are 
the  house  of  Israel '  (eighty-three  times)  not  the  exiles  of 
Tel  Abib ;  he  is  dwelling  in  Jerusalem,  ‘  in  the  midst  of  the 
rebellious  house '  (122).  All  his  efforts  to  rouse  the  conscience 
of  the  people  met  with  no  response  ;  he  seemed  to  be  bound 
with  cords  and  imprisoned  within  doors.  He  resorted  to 
symbolic  acts,  which,  supposing  that  the  scene  lay  in  Jerusalem, 
must  have  conveyed  a  plain  moral,  whereas  in  Babylonia  they 
would  be  grotesquely  out  of  place.  In  fact,  we  must  get  rid 
of  our  conception  of  Ezekiel  as  an  ecstatic  and  a  visionary. 
He  visited  the  temple  in  the  flesh  and  witnessed  the  idolatries 
going  on  there  (chs.  8-11) ;  his  indignant  protest  struck  the 
leader  dead  (1113).  Similarly  with  other  events  upon  the 
plane  of  actual  history,  Nebuchadrezzar's  first  assault,  Zedekiah's 
attempt  to  escape  by  night,  the  death  of  the  prophet's  wife 
(242, 16fl‘  12 6  "12) ;  Ezekiel  witnessed  them  with  his  bodily  eyes  ; 
there  is  no  need  to  imagine  that  he  possessed  the  gift  of  second 
sight ;  he  was  in  Jerusalem  all  the  time  !  Now  we  can  under¬ 
stand  why  he  knew  so  well  what  people  were  thinking  and 
saying  (812  I222-  27  182  216  33™  37“).  When  at  last  the  siege 
was  over,  he  could  point  the  inhabitants  to  ‘  these  ruins  '  (3324), 
as  an  object-lesson.  Granted  that  he  was  prophesying  in 
Jerusalem  between  597  and  586  b.c.,  Ezekiel  becomes,  like 
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Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  a  prophet  on  the  spot,  dealing  with  the 
realities  of  the  crisis  in  the  name  of  God. 

Herntrich’s  argument  is  persuasively  put  forward ;  *  it 
creates  an  intelligible  situation,  and  gives  a  natural  meaning 
to  some  allusions  which  are  otherwise  difficult  to  explain.  But 
the  question  arises,  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  Babylonian 
setting,  which  is  either  indicated  or  assumed  throughout  the 
Book  ?  Hemtrich  replies  that  it  is  due  to  a  later  redactor, 
who  assembled  the  fragments  of  Ezekiel’s  Jerusalem  oracles, 
and  refitted  them  to  the  circumstances  of  the  exiles.  His 
purpose  was  to  enforce  the  lessons  of  Jerusalem’s  fall,  and  to 
convince  his  fellow-exiles  that  Jahveh  was  still  revealing  Himself, 
in  Babylonia  as  in  the  Holy  Land.  We  are  to  assume,  then, 
that  the  inaugural  vision  of  ch.  i,  the  eating  of  the  scroll  in 
ch.  2,  the  prophet’s  translation  in  his  trance  from  Babylonia 
to  Jerusalem  and  back,  82-  3  n24* 25,  the  similar  movements 
described  in  371  40*- 2  47lfl-,  are  a  literary  device.  Similarly 
with  the  extraordinary  incidents  mentioned  above  (n13  242* 15fl* 
126"12)  ;  the  only  alternative  is  to  suppose  that  Ezekiel  was 
gifted  with  second  sight ;  and  both  Holscher  and  Hemtrich 
declare  that  no  scientific  person  nowadays  believes  in  such  a 
thing.  Both  critics  are  candid  enough  to  admit  that  they  hold 
d  priori  views  of  what  is  possible  and  not  possible  in  the  domain 
of  the  spirit.  And  after  all,  what  relief  do  they  give  us  ?  It 
is  just  as  hard  to  believe  in  the  highly  imaginative  redactor 
as  to  accept  the  statements  in  the  text.  The  experiences 
recorded  in  chs.  2—4*  8.  9*  24  would  be  put  into  different  language 
at  the  present  day  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  question 
the  spiritual  reality  which  lay  behind  them. 

Then  as  to  Ezekiel’s  audience.  No  doubt  we  find  it  difficult 
to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  position  of  a  prophet  in  Babylonia 
hurling  his  denunciations  at  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
across  700  miles  of  desert.  The  only  people  who  could  hear 
him  or  witness  his  acted  parables  were  the  small  company  of 
his  fellow-exiles  ;  yet  he  seems  to  address  them  as  '  the  house 
of  Israel,’  ‘  the  rebellious  house,’  steeped  in  every  crime  ;  or 

*  It  has  convinced  Dr.  J.  Battersby  Harford,  whose  Studies  in  the 
Book  of  Ezekiel  (1935)  will  be  found  useful  in  several  ways.  For  example, 
he  investigates  the  use  of  the  term  house  of  Israel,  and  shews  that  primarily 
it  refers  to  the  men  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  sometimes  to  those  of  the 
North  as  well,  e.g.  6**  144*  In.  the  chapters  which  speak  of  Israel 
restored  it  includes  both  North  and  South,  e.g.  2824f-  3430  36^ -37  3711 
39ia*2®  and  the  passages  in  40—48  ;  in  n15  the  phrase  is  applied  to  the 
exiles,  but  may  be  an  addition,  in  3716  the  reading  is  uncertain  (pp. 
77-101).  He  is  thus  able  to  question  the  special  meaning  which  Dr. 
James  Smith  attaches  to  the  term  in  The  Bk.  of  Ez.,  a  new  Interpretation 
(1931)- 
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again  it  is  implied  that  they  constitute  the  hope  for  the  future 
(see  infra  pp.  60. 124.  369) ;  often  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
he  is  thinking  primarily  of  the  elders  sitting  before  him  (141), 
or  of  his  countrymen  at  home.  It  is  a  case  for  the  exercise 
of  some  imagination.  To  a  man  of  Ezekiel's  temperament  the 
unseen  was  more  vividly  present  than  the  seen,  every  faculty 
of  his  nature  was  engaged  on  Jahveh's  side,  he  could  speak  of 
nothing,  he  could  think  of  nothing,  but  the  dishonour  which 
Israel  had  done  to  Jahveh,  and  the  punishment  which  was 
about  to  follow.  His  words  might  reach  only  the  ears  that 
were  listening,  but  his  attention  was  fixed  upon  the  nation  at 
large.  Mere  distance  does  not  count  in  the  range  of  a  prophet's 
message.  Isaiah,  Nahum,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah  could  address 
nations  far  away  from  Jerusalem ;  why  not  Ezekiel,  in  the 
opposite  direction  ?  Tyre  and  Egypt  came  within  his  purview, 
why  not  the  land  of  Judah  ?  It  is  not  for  us  to  set  limits  to 
a  prophet's  vision. 

In  favour  of  the  view  that  Ezekiel  never  went  to  Babylonia 
it  is  pointed  out  that  he  shews  himself  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  feeling  in  Jerusalem.  This  no  doubt  is  true ; 
but  the  popular  sayings  which  he  quotes  (above,  p.  xxii.)  may 
have  been  partly  gathered  from  the  exiles  ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  intercourse  between  Jerusalem  and  Babylonia, 
which  had  been  going  on  for  years  (2316*  40),  was  not  altogether 
closed  even  by  the  captivity  of  597  :  Jeremiah  could  exchange 
letters  with  the  exiles  (Jer.  291-3-  26 ’29)  ;  we  hear  of  no  hindrance 
put  in  the  way  of  the  refugee  from  the  smitten  city,  2426  3321 ; 
while  at  all  times  news  travels  quickly  in  the  East.  Another 
argument  carries  weight  with  Hemtrich  :  Ezekiel  says  nothing 
about  the  sufferings  of  the  exiles,  which  must  have  been  severe 
(e.g  Lam.  i“-  ™  2“- 12* 20  43fl*,  Jer.  199)  ;  he  has  no  charges 
to  bring  against  the  Babylonian  masters ;  no  complaint  ever 
passes  his  lips ;  is  not  this  a  proof  that  he  never  suffered  exile 
himself?  We  may  wonder  at  Ezekiel's  silence,  yet  we  can 
account  for  it.  Israel's  apostasy  and  the  inevitable  doom 
occupied  his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else ;  he  had 
no  feeling  to  spare  for  any  hardships  of  his  own  ;  and  though 
he  was  not  blind  to  the  character  of  the  Babylonians  (721  1213 
232 5  287  3011),  he  regarded  them  as  the  instruments  of  God's 
purpose,  and  accepted  the  situation  because  he  knew  how  to 
interpret  it  (see  pp.  182.  281.  372). 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  draw  some  conclusions  on  the 
authorship  of  the  Book.  In  Part  I.  the  passages  which  immedi¬ 
ately  follow  the  dates  and  allude  to  definite  occasions  may  be 
regarded  as  the  work  of  Ezekiel,  chs.  1.  3-5.  8.  20.  24.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  about  the  poems  embedded  in  the  prose, 
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iji-s  x63-i4  jyz-io  xg2-9. 10-14  2Ii4-22  [9-i7] .  even  Holscher 
assigns  them  to  the  prophet.  There  are  other  passages  about 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  with  the  same  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence,  e.g.  chs.  13.  14.  18.  22.  23 ;  their  style  lacks  vivacity 
and  sounds  continually  the  same  note,  although  some  of  the 
repetitions  may  be  due  to  later  hands ;  yet  making  every  allow¬ 
ance  for  textual  uncertainty  and  scribal  alterations,  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  to  question  their  authorship  ;  in  substance 
they  agree  with  Ezekiel's  point  of  view  and  that  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  ;  they  reflect  the  conditions  of  his  time. 

There  need  be  no  hesitation  about  the  poetical  elements  in 
Part  II.  ;  they  are  dated,  they  deal  freshly  with  the  actual 
situation  in  each  case,  chs.  26-29.  3°~32  >  the  prophet  was 
evidently  roused  by  the  intensity  of  his  feelings  and  gives  the 
rein  to  his  imagination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  five  oracles 
in  ch.  25  have  a  more  generalized  form  ;  with  them  may  be 
grouped  the  short  oracle  on  Sidon,  2820"24  ;  all  six  were  collected, 
whether  from  Ezekiel's  utterances  or  not  we  cannot  be  sure, 
to  widen  the  circle  of  denunciation. 

The  undated  prophecies  in  Part  III.,  chs.  34-37,  are  in 
keeping  with  Ezekiel's  thought  and  attitude  elsewhere,  but 
the  tone  is  changed.  His  prophecies  of  doom  had  been  fulfilled  ; 
he  can  now  speak  hopefully  about  Israel's  future.  In  ch.  34 
he  develops  an  oracle  of  Jeremiah  (231"6)  on  lines  of  his  own  : 
Jahveh  Himself  will  act  as  Shepherd  (ch.  3415"22),  and  so  will 
the  future  David,  who  is  hailed  with  the  title  of  prince  (3423, 24 
ct.  the  king  and  sprout  of  Jer.  23s  3315).  The  address  to  the 
mountains  of  Israel,  361'15,  forms  a  counterpart  to  61-7 ;  with 
it  the  prophecy  against  Edom,  ch.  35,  seems  to  be  connected. 
In  ch.  37  the  prophet  gives  expression,  under  striking  imagery, 
to  his  most  deeply  cherished  hopes  :  the  revival  of  his  nation, 
its  reunion  under  a  single  shepherd-prince,  Jahveh's  dwelling- 
place  established  in  the  midst  for  evermore.  On  the  other 
hand,  chs.  38-39  introduce  an  element  foreign  to  the  picture  ; 
they  disturb  the  peace  which  has  settled  down  upon  the  restored 
Israel ;  the  two  chapters  appear  to  be  a  later  insertion. 

The  last  section  of  the  Book  raises  its  peculiar  problems. 
Both  Holscher  (l.c.  208)  and  Herntrich  (l.c.  120)  insist  that  Ezekiel 
had  nothing  to  do  with  chs.  40-48.  Clearly  there  has  been 
much  expansion  by  successive  hands  ;  yet  this  fact  does  not 
throw  doubt  upon  the  authorship  of  the  main  narrative.  In 
the  conception  of  an  ideal  temple  the  prophecies  of  restoration, 
chs.  34.  36.  37,  reach  their  fitting  climax.  The  vision  described 
in  40-42  431’12  441"8  471’12  corresponds  with  the  visions  in 
chs.  1-3.  8-11 ;  the  desecration  of  the  former  temple,  which 
led  Jahveh  to  abandon  it  (8-n),  is  balanced  by  Jahveh's 
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solemn  return  to  hallow  it  afresh  (431'12  441"8).  Some  think 
that  2032  hints  at  a  proposal  to  set  up  an  altar  for  Jahveh  in 
Babylonia  ;  the  interpretation  may  be  questioned  (infra  p.  213)  ; 
but  at  any  rate  2O40“44  prepares  the  way  for  chs.  40  ff.,  more 
plainly  still  3719"28,  by  its  forecast  of  the  national  unity,  the 
prince,  the  sanctuary  of  the  future.  When  and  where  could 
this  ideal  have  taken  shape  ?  Not  during  the  post-exilic 
period,  after  the  temple  had  been  rebuilt  on  a  scale  which, 
however  modest  (Hag.  23,  Ezr.  312f-),  was  yet  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  religion.  Only  in  Babylonia,  and  during  the  exile, 
when  the  ancient  temple  had  been  burned  and  its  worship 
brought  to  an  end  (2  K.  259fr-),  could  a  prophet  have  dreamt 
of  a  sanctuary  such  as  his  heart  desired  ;  at  no  other  time, 
certainly  not  in  the  days  of  Zerubbabel  and  his  colleagues, 
would  it  have  been  possible  to  contemplate  a  priesthood  limited 
to  the  Sadokites,  and  to  make  no  mention  of  the  office  of  high 
priest  (Sellin  Geschichte  ii.  50). 

One  important  element  in  chs.  40-48  remains  to  be  noticed. 
It  consists  of  legislative  proposals  or  experiments  which,  when 
compared  with  D  and  P,  are  found  to  stand  midway  between 
them,  and  to  shew  the  closest  connexion  with  H.  Attention 
is  drawn  to  the  points  of  resemblance  and  difference  in  the 
Commentary  as  they  occur  (pp.  481.  489-94.  501-9.  511.  etc.). 
Most  of  these  regulations  were  put  forward,  not  by  Ezekiel, 
but  by  his  successors  ;  they  belong  to  the  period  when  new 
needs  and  new  ways  of  dealing  with  them  were  under  con¬ 
sideration,  the  period  which  intervened  before  the  Priestly 
Code  arrived  at  its  settled  form. 

The  foregoing  enquiry  has  dealt  with  the  problem  of  author¬ 
ship  only  in  outline  ;  for  details  the  reader  can  consult  the 
introductory  notes  to  the  chapters.  So  far  we  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  general  plan  of  the  Book,  and  to  some  extent 
the  arrangement  of  the  prophecies,  may  go  back  to  Ezekiel 
himself.  Though  the  distinction  between  the  poetry  and  the 
prose  is  strongly  marked,  the  points  of  contact  between  them 
suggest  a  common  source.  About  the  passages  which  are  dated 
and  refer  to  definite  situations  we  can  say  with  some  confidence 
that  Ezekiel  was  the  author;  other  passages  can  be  assigned 
to  him  because  they  bear  the  stamp  of  his  mind  and  habit  of 
speech ;  with  regard  to  other  passages  of  a  more  general 
character  we  must  be  content  with  an  open  verdict.  And 
everywhere,  throughout  the  Book,  successive  editors  have  been 
at  work,  collecting  stray  oracles,  adding  comments  of  their 
own,  emending  what  seemed  to  be  at  fault,  sometimes  lighting 
up  dark  places  with  a  ray  of  hope.  The  closing  chapters,  in 
particular,  seem  to  have  invited  supplements  of  various  kinds. 
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And  everywhere  much  uncertainty  prevails  about  the  text, 
due  partly  to  the  usual  accidents  of  transmission,  but  even 
more  to  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  events  described.  The 
copyist  found  himself  in  difficulties  over  rare  words  and  obscure 
architectural  terms ;  well-meant  explanations  of  readers 
became  incorporated  from  the  margin,  only  to  lead  to  worse 
confusion.  We  may  blame  the  scribes ;  yet  the  very  state  of 
the  text,  with  all  its  corruptions  and  inaccuracies,  bears  witness 
to  the  eager  handling  of  those  who  studied  it. 

§  3.  The  Personality  and  Teaching  of  Ezekiel 

A  singular  and  complex  personality  emerges  from  these 
writings.  At  first  Ezekiel's  harshness  repels  us,  but  in  the  end 
we  are  won  over  by  his  loftiness  of  soul.  He  lived  in  an 
imaginative  world  of  his  own  ;  he  was  liable  to  be  seized  by 
supernatural  excitation,  and  such  a  person  is  always  difficult 
to  understand.  He  was  not  like  other  men,  or  even  like  other 
prophets  ;  if  he  had  been,  he  would  not  have  responded  to 
his  calling. 

Different  strains  of  nature  seem  to  have  been  woven  into 
his  character.  He  was  a  priest  as  well  as  a  prophet.  The 
priestly  instinct  shews  itself  in  his  reverence  for  holy  things, 
his  horror  of  profaning  them,  his  care  for  the  ordinances  of 
worship,  his  conception  of  the  ideal  temple.  Earlier  prophets, 
Amos,  Isaiah,  Hosea,  Jeremiah,  had  fulminated  against  the 
religious  practice  of  their  times,  which  assumed  that  religion 
consisted  of  mechanical  acts  apart  from  conduct.  In  Deuter¬ 
onomy  an  attempt  was  made  to  connect  organized  religion 
with  morality  as  taught  by  the  prophets.  In  Ezekiel  the 
combination  is  carried  further  ;  one  effect  of  his  teaching  was 
to  shew  that  law  and  prophecy  must  be  allies,  not  antagonists, 
in  the  service  of  religion. 

Again,  he  united  an  intense  imagination  with  a  curious, 
even  prosaic,  love  of  detail.  This  comes  out  in  a  way  which, 
though  not  peculiar  to  Ezekiel,  is  more  characteristic  of  him 
than  of  other  prophets.  He  was  accustomed  to  deliver 
his  message  by  symbolic  acts.  Ten  at  least  are  described: 

^1-3.  9-15  •  jl-4  •  ^25.  26  44-6.  8.  13  •  I23-7  ;  I217"20  ;  2111"12;  243“6; 

2416'24 ;  3716"17.  It  is  not  always  certain  that  they  took  place 
in  the  sight  of  onlookers  (pp.  50.  55)  ;  some  of  them  seem 
incapable  of  being  literally  performed,  and  all  may  have  been 
enacted  by  the  prophet  in  his  trance,  as  Maimonides  supposed, 
‘  it  was  in  a  prophetic  vision  .  .  that  he  did  all  these  actions 
which  he  was  commanded  to  do  '  [Guide  for  the  Perplexed  ii. 
ch.  46,  Friedlander's  transin.  246). 
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This  combination  of  opposite  qualities  may  account  for 
another  peculiarity,  the  contrast  between  his  prose  and  poetry. 
Nearly  all  the  prophets  express  themselves  at  times  in  verse, 
as  Dr.  Donne  perceived  long  ago  *  when  he  speaks  of  ‘  thy 
eagle-sighted  prophets  ’  as 

*  Those  heavenly  poets  which  did  see 
Thy  will,  and  it  express 
In  rhythmic  feet/ 

But  in  Ezekiel's  case  we  are  tempted  to  doubt  whether  prose 
which  is  so  monotonous  and  verse  which  is  so  skilful  and 
impassioned  could  have  been  composed  by  the  same  author. 
As  noticed  above  (p.  xxi.),  Holscher  has  his  own  way  of  account¬ 
ing  for  the  difference  ;  yet  once  we  allow  that  Ezekiel  possessed 
the  prophetic  temperament  in  an  exceptional  degree,  we  can 
understand  how,  at  one  moment,  he  would  be  seized  with 
passion,  and  at  another  would  write  down  his  message  in  a 
calmer  mood.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  for  a  prophet, 
or  one  of  his  disciples,  to  embody  the  substance  of  his  teaching 
in  a  narrative  form.  Jeremiah  affords  an  illustration  :  he  tells 
his  story  in  the  first  person  (e.g.  Jer.  36"18  ii1"14),  and 

intersperses  it  with  lyrical  passages  (e.g.  Jer.  I56"9* 10 ”21  I79* 
10. 14-18  jgis  -23  207“18)  ;  in  one  instance  the  same  oracle  occurs 
first  in  its  poetic  form  and  then  in  prose  (Jer.  2210‘12).t  Ezekiel 
follows  this  practice  in  i63”14, 16  "34  173-10. 11-21  23s  "34*  30-49 
243b -5.  6-14  At  the  same  time  the  text  has  been  so  much 
damaged  by  editors  and  readers  that  the  prophet  himself 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  tedious  repetitions ;  yet 
we  must  admit  that  Ezekiel's  style,  even  at  its  best,  lacks  the 
picturesque  quality  of  Isaiah  and  Nahum,  the  sensitive  fervour 
of  Jeremiah,  the  fine  rhetoric  of  Deuteronomy  ;  it  belongs  to 
the  silver,  not  the  golden,  age  of  Hebrew  literature. 

Allusion  has  just  been  made  to  the  prophetic  temperament. 
Ezekiel  lived  habitually  among  the  realities  of  the  supernatural 
world,  and  no  other  prophet  tells  us  so  much  about  the  manner 
of  his  inspiration.  While  the  elders  were  sitting  round,  the 
ecstasy  would  seize  him  ;  he  felt  himself  transported  through 
the  air,  and  in  the  spirit  his  eyes  were  opened  to  look  upon  the 
things  of  God.  His  visions  are  frequent :  i1-28  31-3  gi  u25  I227 
371’14  4q1‘4  471"12  i  in  this  respect  he  belongs  to  the  later  race 
of  prophets.  Amos  indeed  saw  five  visions ;  Isaiah  and 

*  The  Litany ;  Works  vol.  vi.  536;  cp.  also  vol.  v.  385  ed.  Alford,  ‘the 
style  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  diligent,  and  an  artificial  style  ;  and  a  great 
part  thereof  in  a  musical,  in  a  metrical,  in  a  measured  composition,  in 
verse.* 

f  T.  H.  Robinson  Hist,  of  Isr.  i.  427. 
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Jeremiah  describe  the  visions  in  which  they  received  their  call ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Habakkuk  (ch.  2),  the  other  pre- 
exilic  prophets  hardly  refer  to  the  subject.  Not  till  Ezekiel 
and  Zechariah  does  the  vision  become  prominent,  and  in 
Zechariah  it  appears  to  be  a  literary  device.  This  cannot  be 
said  of  Ezekiel ;  but  another  link  between  him  and  Zechariah 
is  the  interpreting  angel  who  accompanies  the  seer  and  explains 
the  revelations  (403f- 45  4i4- 22  4213436f*  442* 6  47111, ;  cp.  Zech.  i9fl- 
21-4  36  etc.).  Moreover,  Ezekiel's  prophesying  tends  to  pass 
into  apocalypse  ;  though  chs.  38  and  39  probably  do  not  come 
from  him,  there  is  not  the  same  question  about  such  passages  as 
75-12  2o33“44  2825f-  3425-31  36s  “16*  33-36  471'12.  In  prophecy  after 
the  exile  apocalyptic  features  become  more  strongly  marked. 

So  far  we  have  noticed  the  opposite  elements  which 
Ezekiel's  personality  displays  :  they  were  unified  and  controlled 
by  an  overwhelming  sense  of  God.  The  revelation  at  the  time 
of  his  call  made  an  impression  which  was  never  effaced,  the 
revelation  of  God  as  unspeakably  glorious,  sovereign,  holy, 
just.  It  prostrated  him,  while  it  enkindled  him  for  his  task. 
And  a  sterner  one  no  man  could  be  given.  Isaiah  was  told 
that  his  message  would  fall  on  unheeding  ears,  but  at  times  he 
was  allowed  to  hope  that  a  remnant  would  escape  disaster,  not 
so  Ezekiel  (p.  60)  ;  Jeremiah  was  bidden  stand  as  an  iron 
pillar  and  a  brasen  wall  against  the  people,  and  his  ministry 
became  one  long  conflict  with  his  natural  feelings  ;  but  Ezekiel 
betrays  no  inward  struggle  ;  he  is  heart  and  soul  on  Jahveh's 
side.  The  ‘  rebellious  house '  must  be  given  over  to  punish¬ 
ment  either  by  the  sword  or  by  exile ;  Jahveh  can  no  longer 
dwell  in  a  temple  polluted  by  idolatry.  Let  everything  perish, 
so  that  God  remain  and  His  Godhead  be  acknowledged  !  The 
Day  is  near,  the  end  is  come,  Israel's  doom  is  sealed  (77  136  3633). 
Ezekiel  feels  acutely  that  Jahveh's  honour  has  been  outraged ; 
he  lays  emphasis  on  jealousy  as  the  motive  which  determines 
the  divine  action  :  it  incites  Jahveh  to  punish  Israel,  lest  they 
should  think  that  He  overlooked  their  sin,  it  leads  to  their 
restoration,  lest  the  heathen  should  imagine  that  He  lacked 
the  power  (513  i638-42  209- 22- 24  365fl* 22  3925“29)-  A11  through 

the  Book  there  sounds  the  refrain,  ‘  they  shall  know,'  *  that 
ye  may  know,  that  I  am  Jahveh '  (p.  71)*  F or  the  heathen 
Ezekiel  saw  no  other  prospect  than  a  forced  acknowledgement 
of  Jahveh's  sovereignty ;  the  Babylonians  merely  served  His 
purpose  to  punish  Israel ;  divine  vengeance  would  overtake 
the  pride  and  luxury  of  Tyre,  the  gross  idolatry  of  Egypt ;  in 
the  coming  age  one  and  all  would  be  rendered  powerless  to 
attack  the  settled  peace  of  Israel. 

Again,  Ezekiel  is  deeply  concerned  to  vindicate  God  s 
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justice  (1423  18 ^ "20  3310-20).  Events  were  leading  men  t0  question 

it .  good  and  bad  alike  had  suffered  from  national  disaster, 
and  worse  was  to  come  ;  if  God  were  just,  He  would  not  permit 
such  indiscriminate  hardship.  Religion  as  understood  at  the 
time  seemed  unable  to  cope  with  the  problem,  when  Ezekiel 
took  it  up.  He  insisted  upon  two  things  :  first,  a  new  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  truth  that  GodT  desires' not  the  death  but  the 
»  repentance  of  the  wicked;  and  secondly,  the  freedom  and 
v  responsibility  of  the  individual  (1117-20  xg23.  30-32  33n).  Each 
man  is  free  from  bondage  either  to  his  own  past  career,  or  to 
his  people's  guilt ;  each  man  is  responsible  for  his  own  conduct 
and  must  decide  for  himself  whether  he  will  'live'  or  'die.1 
Jeremiah  had  attempted  to  face  the  question  (3129),  but  Ezekiel 
deals  with  it  much  more  fully,  not  indeed  in  all  its  various  issues, 
yet  in  such  a  manner  as  the  needs  of  the  hour  required.  In 
ch.  18  and  3310  20  he  is  not  trying  to  formulate  an  abstract 
doctrine ;  rather  he  has  a  critical  situation  before  him,  and  is 
domg  his  best  to  meet  it  religiously.  It  was  a  great  achieve- 
ment  to  have  proclaimed  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  the 
individual,  the  foundation  of  all  moral  living ;  to  him  it  was 
due  more  than  to  any  one  else  that,  in  spite  of  all  trials  to  faith 
rehgious  minds  could  hold  fast  to  a  belief  in  God's  absolute 
justice. 


When  his  earlier  prophecies  had  been  fulfilled  by  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Jerusalem,  Ezekiel  felt  able  to  enlarge  upon  other 
aspects  of  the  truth.  Jahveh,  holy  and  righteous,  could  now 
reveal  Himself  as  the  Shepherd  of  His  people,  who  would  gather 
the  dispersed,  and  nourish  them  in  a  land  supernaturally  trans¬ 
formed.  The  Author  of  life  and  Giver  of  all  spiritual  gifts,  He 
was  prepared  to  regenerate  the  nation  inwardly  and  outwardly 
(341*’16  3624“26  .371"14)  ;  notwithstanding  Israel's  breach  of 
faith,  the  relation  between  Jahveh  and  His  people  was  in¬ 
destructible,  and  would  be  secured  by  an  everlasting  covenant 
(3726,  cp.  1660). 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Ezekiel  looks  forward  to  a  Messiah 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  He  does  indeed  contemplate 
an  ideal  David,  not,  however,  as  a  righteous  ruler  or  captain, 
as  the  necessary  head  of  a  restored  and  united  nation 

(3423.  24  3715-24^  cp<  2I32  Xhe  prospect  which  fiUs  ^ 

-Part  of  the  Book  is  that  of  a  new  community.  When  he  argued 
the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  the  individual  (18  33io-2o\ 
Ezekiel  had  no  thought  of  preaching  an  individualistic  type  of 
religion  ;  if  he  is  now  to  become  a  watchman ,  warning  every 
man  of  danger  and  pointing  out  the  way  of  safety  (332"7,  cp. 
3  ),  it  is  with  the  aim  of  building  up  a  society  of  men  and 
women  whose  hearts  were  turned  to  God,  a  nation  organized 
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on  the  principle  of  holiness  and  brought  into  regular  contact 
with  the  temple,  where  the  divine  Presence  dwells  and  radiates 
holiness  throughout  the  land  (40-42  431-12  441"8  471'12)..  This 
ideal  of  a  nation  converted  into  a  church  took  possession  of 
the  best  minds ;  it  dictated  the  priestly  legislation  of  a  sub¬ 
sequent  age,  so  that  in  a  real  sense  Ezekiel  may  be  regarded 
as  the  father  of  Judaism.  None  of  the  prophets  exercised  such 
a  farreaching  influence  upon  the  religious  life  of  his  people. 
He  had  his  limitations  ;  they  were  the  limitations  of  a  temper 
naturally  austere  and  uncompromising.  It  was  no  time  to 
dream  of  Israel's  mission  to  the  world  outside  ;  the  moment 
called  for  concentration,  not  expansion  ;  if  the  true  religion 
was  to  be  saved  from  foundering  among  the  ruins,  it  must  be 
safeguarded  at  all  costs.  Under  God's  providence  Ezekiel  was 
the  man  inspired  to  meet  the  crisis,  and  by  his  unshaken  con¬ 
stancy  to  preserve  the  faith  and  hand  it  on  for  further  revelations. 

One  point  remains  to  be  noticed  :  the  connexion  between 
F.zp.kiftl  and  the  book  of  Jeremiah.  It  is  evident  that  Ezekiel 
hastorrowed  from  his  predecessor  many  turns  of  language  as 
well  as  figures.*  Their  ideas  often  coincide,  as,  for  instance,  in 
their  opinion  of  contemporary  prophecy,  their  attitude  towards 
the  Babylonian  power,  their  rooted  distrust  of  Egypt. f  As 
to  the  certainty  of  national  punishment,  both  prophets  are  at 
one  ;  they  set  a  new  value  upon  the  individual ;  because  they 
believe  in  the  indestructible  relation  between  Jahveh  and 
Israel,  they  predict  the  gathering  and  return  of  the  exiles.  J  At 
the  same  time  these  cases  of  borrowing  and  agreement  do  not 
rob  Ezekiel  of  his  originality.  If  he  adopts  a  suggestion,  it  is 
to  develop  it  in  his  own  way  (see  pp.  156.  195  f.  242.  375.  400  f.). 
His  visions  and  acted  parables,  such  features  of  his  teaching 
as  the  conception  of  the  new  Israel,  mark  him  out  as  an  original 
genius.  In  the  deepest  sense  a  man's  originality  is  shewn  by 
his  convictions,  by  what  he  thinks  about  God  and  the  sins  and 
needs  of  mankind  ;  applying  this  test  to  Ezekiel,  the  quality 
of  his  genius  stands  out  in  its  true  light. 

§  4.  The  Historical  Background 

Ezekiel  belonged  to  a  priestly  family  which  served  the  temple 
in  Jerusalem  ;  we  may  suppose,  therefore,  that  in  early  life 

*  E.g.  for  turns  of  language,  Ez.  517  714-  26  n17*  20  1224  1310  I413*  17*  22*  23 
186  2o6-  8  234-  8  2610-  19  2828  29s-  14  3412  3925.  For  figures,  see  123  15* 

2217-22  3  42fl.  3625.  33, 

■f  E.g.  Ez.  132*16  142'11 ;  1711*21  211*32  [2045-2i27]  ;  29  30. 

J  E.g.  512  1414  221822’;  i82fl*  3O10fl- ;  3425  3728-28  ;  ii17  2034-  41f-  28  30 
etc.  Numerous  parallels  with  Jeremiah  will  be  found  in  the  notes  on 
these  passages.  Smend  has  a  list  in  his  commentary,  pp.  xxiv.  f. 
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he  had  some  knowledge  of  the  events  which  made  the  18th  year 
of  Josiah  notable,  the  discovery  of  the  law-book  in  the  temple, 
and  the  religious  reforms  which  followed  (621  b.c.  ;  2  K.  22s *20 
231-20).  The  critical  view,  though  some  recent  authorities 
challenge  it,  that  the  book  of  the  law  contained  the  substance 
of  Deut.  12-26,  has  the  solid  support  of  two  facts:  Josiah's 
reformation  attempted  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy,  and  Ezekiel's  thought  and  teaching  were  based  upon 
them.  But  Josiah  had  hardly  consolidated  his  measures  when 
he  was  slain  by  Pharaoh  Necho  in  circumstances  which  are 
obscure.  Fresh  light,  however,  is  thrown  upon  the  situation 
by  the  Babylonian  Chronicle,  first  published  in  1923  (Gadd 
The  Fall  of  Nineveh).  The  empire  of  Assyria  was  breaking  up 
under  pressure  from  the  Babylonians  and  their  allies,  the  Medes 
and  Scythians.  The  king  of  Egypt,  following  the  policy  of  his 
predecessors,  set  out  on  a  campaign  to  prop  up  the  falling  power 
x  fa  of  Assyria,  not,  as  the  book  of  Kings  states,  to  fight  against  it 
(2  K.  2329)  ;  his  object  was  to  strengthen  the  only  bulwark 
that  could  check  the  danger  of  a  Babylonian  invasion.  Josiah, 
it  would  seem,  disagreed  with  this  policy,  and  perhaps  meditated 
asserting  his  independence  ;  the  Pharaoh  ‘  put  him  to  death 
when  he  saw  him  at  Megiddo,'  says  2  K.  2329  ;  there  is  no 
record  of  a  battle.*  After  the  death  of  Josiah  (608  b.c.),  Necho 
sent  the  young  king  Jehoahaz,  Josiah's  son,  as  a  prisoner  from 
Riblah  to  Egypt,  where  he  died  soon  afterwards  ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  exercise  the  power  of  a  suzerain  over  Judah  by 
imposing  a  tribute  on  the  land,  and  appointing  El-jakim  king 
under  the  changed  name  of  Jeho-jakim  (2  K.  2331"36,  Jer.  2210’12, 
Ez.  I92’4). 

With  the  fall  of  Nineveh  in  612  b.c.  the  empire  of  Assyria 
collapsed,  and  the  neo-Babylonian  or  Chaldaean  empire  became 
heir  to  its  possessions.  Pharaoh  Necho  resolved  to  make  one 
last  attempt  to  resist  the  Babylonian  advance  ;  he  penetrated 
with  an  army  as  far  N.  as  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
there,  in  605  b.c.,  he  was  defeated  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  son  and 
successor  of  Nabo-polassar,  Jer.  462.  Fortunately  for  the 
Egyptians,  Nebuchadrezzar  did  not  follow  up  his  victory, 
because  he  was  recalled  to  Babylon  to  secure  his  succession 

*  Josephus  Ant.  x.  5,  1  agrees  with  this  interpretation  of  the  Bab. 
Chronicle,  Gadd  l.c.  16.  Herodotus  ii.  159  mentions  a  victory  won  by 
Necho  over  the  Syrians  at  Magdalos,  followed  by  the  capture  of  Kadytis, 

?  =  I£adesh  on  the  Orontes  ;  this  suggests  a  battle  in  N.  Syria.  The 
tradition  given  in  2  C.  3520'24  may  contain  an  element  of  truth,  but  the 
Chronicler  identifies  this  expedition  with  the  later  Egyptian  campaign 
which  ended  at  Carchemish  605  b.c.  See  Robinson  Hist,  of  Isr.  i.  424. 
Prof.  Welch  remarks,  *  What  happened  at  Megiddo  was  not  so  much  a 
battle  as  a  court-martial,’  ZATW.  1925,  257, 
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as  king.  After  Carchemish  Egypt  gave  up  attempting  to 
pursue  her  policy  in  Asia  ;  her  failure  and  the  withdrawal  of 
her  troops  made  a  deep  impression  on  Judah  (Jer.  46s '12)  ; 
Nebuchadrezzar  became  undisputed  master  of  Syria  and 
Palestine  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Egyptian  frontier  (2  K.  24’), 
and  Judah  became  a  Babylonian  province. 

About  the  conditions  there  during  this  eventful  period  we 
learn  much  from  Jeremiah.  He  saw  clearly  that  trouble  was 
in  store  for  Jerusalem  (Jer.  127’17),  and  did  his  utmost,  by 
warnings  and  symbols,  to  prepare  the  people  (Jer.  I31"14* 18* 19 
25s  "11).  In  the  city  itself  feeling  was  divided  ;  a  loyal  circle 
no  doubt  shared  Jeremiah's  faith  ;  a  larger  circle,  not  un¬ 
friendly  to  the  principles  of  the  law-book,  deluded  themselves 
into  thinking  that  they  had  a  pledge  of  security  in  the  possession 
of  the  temple  (Jer.  74  261-9)  ;  more  numerous  was  the  party  of 
reaction,  which  looked  upon  the  untimely  death  of  Josiah  as  a 
sign  that  the  reforms  would  bring  no  good  :  there  was  more  to 
be  gained  by  propitiating  the  dominant  powers,  and  returning 
to  the  heathen  practices  which  Manasseh  had  introduced 
(Jer.  716“20  1327  171"4).  Ezekiel  paints  a  dark  picture  of  the 
religious  state  of  the  country  as  he  knew  it,  Ez.  16  2027’38  23. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  leadership  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
king,  Jehoiakim,  whom  Jeremiah  describes  as  a  selfish  and 
oppressive  ruler  (Jer.  2213'30).  In  his  fifth  year,  603/2,  the 
political  situation  became  so  threatening  that  a  general  fast 
was  proclaimed  (ib.  369),  but  the  king  treated  Jeremiah's  grave 
warnings  with  contempt  (ib.  3620fr*).  Perhaps  it  was  at  this 
time,  2  K.  241  says  vaguely  ‘  in  his  days,'  that  Jehoiakim  refused 
to  pay  his  tribute,  and  Nebuchadrezzar  retaliated  by  stirring 
up  the  neighbouring  peoples  to  attack  Judah  (ib.  v.2)  ;  in 
598  B.c.  he  brought  an  army  himself  into  Palestine.  Jehoiakim 
died,  possibly  by  violence,  before  the  blow  fell,  and  his  young 
son  Jehoiachin  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  Resistance 
was  hopeless.  Nebuchadrezzar  carried  off  the  young  king  and 
his  court  and  some  8000  principal  citizens  with  their  families 
(with  few  exceptions,  Ez.  2421).  Jehoiachin,  whose  fate  Jeremiah 
laments  in  2226“30,  remained  a  prisoner  in  Babylon  for  thirty- 
seven  years  (2  K.  24s ‘16  2527).  Among  the  captives  in  597  was 
the  youthful  priest  Ezekiel. 

Nebuchadrezzar  made  Mattaniah,  uncle  of  Jehoiakim,*  king 

*  2  K.  2417  describes  Mattaniah  as  uncle  of  Jehoiakim,  i.e.  a  son  of 
Josiah  ;  but  2  C.  3610  makes  him  a  brother  of  Jehoiakim,  so  Josephus 
Ant.  x.  7,  2  and  in  2  K.  2417.  But  <&  gives  Tom xKeifx  as  the  name  both 
of  Jehoiakim  (2  K.  23® 6)  and  of  Jehoiachin  (2  K.  24s),  and  thereby  intro¬ 
duces  confusion  ;  in  this  respect  not  much  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
<£  as  against  J$l.  See  further  the  footnote  on  p,  205  infra, 
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over  the  depleted  state,  and  changed  his  name  to  Sedekiah. 
The  new  king  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Babylonian 
overlord  (Ez.  1713),  and  for  a  time  kept  his  word.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  good  intention,  at  any  rate  he  had  the 
grace  to  consult  and  protect  Jeremiah  ;  Ezekiel  speaks  of  him 
with  impatience,  if  not  contempt  (Jer.  37.  38,  Ez.  I210“16  1711-12 
2I3o-32  [25-27])  He  was  unable  to  withstand  the  ruinous  advice 
of  his  counsellors  to  make  a  bid  for  independence  and  to  rely 
upon  Egypt  for  support.  A  general  revolt  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  was  set  on  foot, 
and  envoys  arrived  in  Jerusalem  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
Judah  ;  the  folly  of  the  course  was  denounced  by  Jeremiah, 
but  prophets  in  Jerusalem  foretold  the  speedy  break-up  of  the 
empire  scarcely  yet  consolidated  (Jer.  27-29).  In  594,  the 
fourth  year  of  Zedekiah,  it  appears  that  a  rumour  of  the  plot 
had  reached  the  Babylonian  court ;  Zedekiah  sent  a  deputation, 
perhaps  to  carry  the  tribute  and  allay  suspicion — he  may  even 
have  gone  himself  (Jer.  5159) — at  any  rate  charged  with  a  letter 
from  Jeremiah,  advising  the  Judaean  exiles  to  settle  down,  and 
pay  no  attention  to  the  prophets  who  were  falsely  raising  their 
hopes  (Jer.  291"23). 

Meanwhile  in  Egypt  Pharaoh  Necho  died  in  594 ;  his 
successor,  Psammetich  II.,  594-588,  does  not  seem  to  have 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Syria.  With  the  accession  of  Pharaoh 
Hophra'  in  588  Egyptian  ambitions  revived,  and,  it  is  significant, 
the  party  in  Jerusalem  which  looked  to  Egypt  for  help  was 
roused  to  fresh  activity.  Zedekiah  could  not  resist  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  ;  in  588,  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign, 
he  took  the  fatal  step,  and  rebelled  against  the  king  of  Babylon 
(2  K.  2420,  Ez.  1715”18).  The  moment  appeared  to  be  propitious. 
The  two  leading  powers,  Egypt  and  Tyre,  the  two  singled  out 
by  Ezekiel  for  special  denunciation,  were  evidently  determined 
to  resist  the  threat  of  Babylonian  supremacy.  Nebuchadrezzar 
at  once  retaliated  in  full  force.  He  moved  his  armies  into 
N.  Syria,  and  made  Riblah  on  the  Orontes  his  headquarters, 
whence  he  could  launch  campaigns  against  states  of  Phoenicia 
and  the  rebels  farther  south.  He  marched  with  the  main  army 
against  Jerusalem  in  588. 

The  city,  in  spite  of  famine  and  alarm,  held  out  for  two 
and  a  half  years.  A  brief  respite  came  when  the  long-expected 
help  from  Egypt  seemed  to  be  on  the  way  ;  Pharaoh  Hophra' 
advanced  so  far  into  Palestine  that  Nebuchadrezzar  had  to 
withdraw  from  the  siege  in  order  to  deal  with  him.  Jeremiah 
describes  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants,  excessive  but  short¬ 
lived  (Jer.  348fl-  37s “10)  ;  he  shared  none  of  the  popular  hopes  ; 
he  adhered  to  what  he  had  always  said,  that  nothing  could  save 
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the  city,  and  that  the  only  right  course  was  to  surrender  it. 
This  sounded  thoroughly  unpatriotic ;  to  look  upon  the 
Babylonians  as  agents  of  Jahveh's  righteous  will  and  Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar  as  His  servant  (Jer.  259  27s  4310)  was  too  high  a  doctrine 
for  king  and  people.  Accordingly  Jeremiah  had  to  bear  in 
prison  the  stigma  of  preaching  treason  (Jer.  37n“21),  but  his 
behaviour  throughout  the  crisis  admits  of  a  very  different 
explanation.  He  took  the  long  view  ;  he  saw  that  in  the 
interests  of  religion  the  nation  must  be  preserved,  surrender 
and  exile  were  preferable  to  the  risk  of  annihilation,  even 
though  the  city  and  temple  were  destroyed,  religion  would 
survive ;  a  divine  purpose  lay  behind  the  visitation  ;  let  the 
divine  will  be  accepted  !  *  In  July  586,  the  nineteenth  year 
of  Nebuchadrezzar  (according  to  2  K.  25s,  Jer.  5212),f  the  end 
came;  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls,  and  the  Chaldaeans 
entered  the  city.  Zedekiah  with  some  of  his  guard  tried  to 
escape  and  make  his  way  across  the  Jordan,  but  he  was  captured 
'  in  the  plains  of  Jericho '  and  carried  prisoner  to  Riblah, 
where  the  Babylonians  decreed  his  fate  ;  his  sons  were  slain 
before  his  eyes,  he  himself  was  blinded,  taken  to  Babylon,  and 
imprisoned  till  his  death  (2  K.  251"7,  Jer.  391-7  524’11,  Ez.  I212* 13 
2I24-28  [19-23]  ^2. 26-27  3321).  The  destruction  of  the  temple 
and  city  followed  a  month  later  ;  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Judah  were  carried  into  exile,  and  the  leading  citizens  were 
put  to  death  at  Riblah  (2  K.  25s  "21,  abridged  from  Jer.  5212"27). 
No  estimate  of  the  number  is  given  in  2  K.  25  ;  but  from 
w.n- 12  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  city  population  was  deported, 
while  of  the  rural  inhabitants  of  Judah  only  the  poorest  were 
left  behind  to  till  the  land.  In  Jer.  5228"30  (not  found  in  <&) 
we  find  exact  figures  for  three  deportations,  in  598,  587,  582. 
The  precision  of  the  figures,  which  amount  to  a  total  of  4600 
persons,  at  first  sight  suggests  a  good  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  third  Babylonian  campaign  is 
nowhere  else  mentioned  in  the  O.T.,  and  the  only  allusion  to 
anything  of  the  kind  occurs  in  Jos.  Ant.  x.  9,  7,  which  speaks 
of  a  campaign  against  Coele-Syria,  an  attack  on  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites,  and  then  on  Egypt  and  a  deportation  of  Jews 
resident  there.  The  last  allusion,  however,  does  not  confirm 
the  third  captivity  of  Jer.  5230,  which  surely  cannot  refer  to 

*  CAH.  iii.  400  points  out  the  striking  parallel  in  Josephus  War 
V.  9,  2-4,  VI.  2,  1.  The  Jewish  historian  tells  how,  during  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70,  he  maintained  that  God  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Romans,  and  that  Jerusalem  was  being  punished  for  its  sins  ;  repeatedly 
he  counselled  surrender,  iVa  yvQre  fxdvov  'Pwjucuois  iroXe/xovvTcs  aXXA  koX 
T(f  (V.  9,  4). 

t  According  to  Jer.  52s9  the  eighteenth  year,  i.e.  587  ;  the  author 
of  this  fragment  followed  a  different  reckoning. 
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the  Jews  in  Egypt.  It  is  not  certain  how  the  passage  is  to 
be  understood.  Begrich  (Chronologie  201)  shews  good  reason 
for  treating  Jer.  5230  (the  third  captivity)  as  a  doublet  of  5229 
(the  second  captivity),  following  different  systems  of  counting 
which  vary  by  four  years.  If  this  is  correct,  the  total,  832  +  745, 
will  be  1577  persons,  corresponding  to  300  or  400  heads  of 
families  ;  this  must  be  only  a  portion  of  the  exiles.  Kittel 
(Geschichte  iii.  61  f.,  edn.  1927)  calculates  that  in  586  some 
15,000  men,  30-40,000  including  women  and  children,  went 
into  exile  with  Zedekiah  ;  counting  the  20-30,000  of  the  previous 
captivity,  this  will  make  a  total  of  some  50-70,000  transported 
to  Babylonia.  The  population  left  behind  may  be  reckoned 
at  about  3500  men,  or  20,000  souls  in  all. 

Thus  Israel's  career  as  an  independent  nation  came  to  an 
end.  Gedaliah  was  appointed  by  the  Babylonians  governor 
of  the  province,  and  for  a  short  time  he  contrived  to  establish 
himself  at  Mizpah.  At  first  there  seemed  to  be  some  prospect 
of  security  for  the  survivors.  We  hear  of  pilgrims  coming 
to  Jerusalem  with  offerings  in  their  hands,  for  though  the 
temple  lay  in  ruin,  the  sanctity  of  the  place  was  recognized, 
and  the  altar  still  existed  (Jer.  41 5,  cp.  Lam.  41).  But  Gedaliah 
was  treacherously  murdered  by  Ishmael,  a  descendant  of  the 
royal  house  and  a  proteg6  of  the  Ammonite  king  who  took  the 
Babylonian  side.  Fear  of  reprisals  induced  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  to  emigrate  into  Egypt,  whither  they  forced  Jeremiah 
to  accompany  them  ;  and  there  presumably  he  died  (Jer.  40-44, 
2  K.  2522*26). 

From  various  hints  we  gather  that  the  neighbouring  peoples 
took  advantage  of  Judah's  helpless  condition  to  pour  into  the 
country,  and  thus  introduced  a  number  of  foreign  elements. 
The  Edomites  in  particular  seized  the  opportunity  to  vent  their 
ancient  spite  (Ez.  2512fl*  351’16,  Obad. 12 ”14,  Ps.  1377,  Lam.  421f*)- 
Unoccupied  lands  lay  at  the  mercy  of  invasions  from  the  East. 
The  Ammonites,  who  had  joined  in  the  revolt  against  Babylon 
(Jer.  272fl-),  but  afterwards  thought  better  of  it  and  submitted 
in  time  (Ez.  2i33“37 t26'323),  exulted  over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  took  some  share  in  the  murder  of  Gedaliah ;  though 
nominally  they  were  vassals  of  Babylon,  yet  they  had  designs 
upon  the  land  of  Israel,  and  in  the  course  of  time  managed  to 
obtain  a  footing  and  practise  hostile  intrigues,  as  we  learn  from 
Neh.  210  617fl*  I34f\  The  Philistines  were  ready  enough  to 
take  vengeance  for  former  humiliations  by  occupying  the 
Judaean  highlands  (Ez.  2515).  At  this  period  a  movement  of 
Jerahmeelites  and  Calebites  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem 
is  most  likely  to  be  placed  (1  C.  226’33-  42 "60). 

Besides  Egypt,  Phoenicia  was  the  power  most  capable  of 
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resisting  the  advance  of  Babylonia  in  Ezekiel's  time.  From 
Herodotus  ii.  161  we  learn  that  Apries,  as  he  calls  Pharaoh 
Hophra',  ‘  made  war  upon  Sidon,  and  engaged  the  king  of  Tyre 
in  battle  by  sea ' ;  this  happened  probably  in  588  b.c.,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  engagement  Phoenicia  joined  Egypt  in  the  war 
which  ended  with  the  fall  of  Judah.  About  the  year  585 
Nebuchadrezzar  found  himself  compelled  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Phoenician  power,  and  began  the 
siege  of  Tyre.  It  lasted  for  a  long  while,  without  any  decisive 
victory  ;  for  Ezekiel,  who  at  the  time  of  Jerusalem's  capture 
had  prophesied  a  similar  fate  for  Tyre  (ch.  26),  frankly  admitted 
in  after  years  that  his  prophecy  had  not  been  fulfilled,  and  that 
Nebuchadrezzar  had  gained  nothing  from  '  the  service  which 
he  had  served  against'  the  impregnable  city  (2917“20,  dated 
571).  Josephus  tells  us  that  the  siege  lasted  13  years,  c.  Ap.  i. 
21 ;  he  dates  the  beginning  of  it  in  the  seventh  year  of  Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar,  but  the  text  is  open  to  question,  and  seventh  may  be 
an  error  for  seventeenth  *  In  the  end  the  city,  exhausted  but 
not  overthrown,  was  spared,  it  seems,  on  the  condition  of 
recognizing  the  Babylonian  supremacy,  and,  at  least  after  570, 
had  to  submit  to  a  resident  Babylonian  official,  who  is  referred 
to  in  certain  contract-tablets  of  the  period  (Unger  ZATW. 
1926,  214  ff.).  Nebuchadrezzar's  own  inscriptions  are  silent 
on  the  subject.  After  the  siege  Tyre  lost  its  predominance, 
and  Sidon  took  its  place  as  the  chief  city  of  Phoenicia. 

In  the  prophecy  just  referred  to  Ezekiel  maintains  that 
though  the  Babylonians  had  earned  no  wages  in  Jahveh's  service 
against  Tyre,  they  will  receive  in  compensation  the  spoils  of 
Egypt  (2919- 20).  At  a  later  period,  in  567-8,  Nebuchadrezzar 
determined  to  measure  strength  with  the  Pharaoh  Amasis. 
He  appeared  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  reached  the  Delta ; 
but  at  this  point  his  inscription  is  broken  off  (Langdon  Neubab. 
Konigsinschr.  206  f .) .  Of  his  further  success  all  that  can  be  said  is 
that  Amasis  gave  up  attempting  to  instigate  revolts  in  Palestine, 
and  Nebuchadrezzar  was  statesman  enough  to  be  content  with 
what  he  had  gained  (Breasted  Hist,  of  Anc.  Egypt  415  f.).  There 
is  no  evidence  that  he  conquered  Egypt,  or  inflicted  the  disasters 
which  Ezekiel  had  foretold  (see  pp.  325  ff.  infra).  | 

The  state  of  the  Jews  in  Babylonia  is  nowhere  described, 

*  So  Thackeray  Jos.  vol.  i.  227  (in  Loeb's  classics),  following  Ewald 
and  others ;  Niese  Jos.  Op.  V.  30  proposes  to  read  1  in  the  seventh  year 
of  the  reign  of  Ithobal  began  Neb.  to  besiege  Tyre.'  Holscher  Hesekiel  20  fi., 
relying  on  the  text  of  Josephus,  dates  the  siege  598-586,  and  discredits 
Ez.  2917  *ao  as  a  late  supplement. 

f  The  account  of  a  conquest  of  Egypt  in  Neb.'s  twenty-third  year 
(582)  in  Jos.  Ant.  x.  9,  7  is  probably  an  exaggeration  of  the  partial  success 
won  against  Amasis. 
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though  something  about  it  can  be  learned  from  incidental 
allusions.  The  two  Hebrew  words  for  exiles,  gold ,  galuth , 
mean  properly  emigrants ,  migration ,  rather  than  captives , 
captivity ;  they  do  not  suggest  people  loaded  with  chains  or 
shut  up  in  prison.  Some  prominent  persons,  like  Jehoiachin 
and  Zedekiah,  were  no  doubt  kept  under  restraint ;  the 
majority,  however,  were  reduced  to  serfdom,  and  driven  to 
support  themselves  by  manual  labour  in  the  fields,  or  on 
Nebuchadrezzar's  buildings,  or  in  other  forms  of  industry.  As 
time  went  on  a  good  many  became  slaves  (Ezra  266),  others 
engaged  in  commerce  and  became  prosperous,  as  the  contract- 
tablets  from  Nippur  have  revealed  (see  pp.  4  f.  42).  From 
the  letter  which  Jeremiah  addressed  to  the  exiles  of  597  it  may 
be  gathered  that  they  were  free  to  settle  down  and  live  with 
their  families  and  make  homes ;  the  prophet  counselled  them 
to  seek  the  peace  of  the  city  where  they  dwelt,  and  to  pray  for 
it,  ‘  for  in  the  peace  thereof  shall  ye  have  peace  '  (Jer.  291’7). 
From  Ezekiel  we  learn  that  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  form 
colonies,  in  which  they  had  houses  of  their  own,  and  were  free 
to  come  and  go  within  the  settlements,  and  to  maintain  their 
traditional  organization  into  clans,  with  elders  at  the  head 
(Ez.  316* 24  81  141  201  3331).  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  their 
lot  was  hard.  The  toilsome  journey  of  700  miles  across  the 
desert  left  its  mark  of  suffering ;  forcible  banishment  from 
home  and  possessions,  a  sense  of  defeat  and  subjugation  to  an 
alien  power  outside  the  land  of  Jahveh,  were  bitter  trials,  and 
the  cries  wrung  from  them  still  pierce  our  hearts  (Lam.  i3"6- 12*  19f* 
51'16,  Is.  4222  5123,  Pss.  129. 137).  To  a  great  extent  the  national 
religion  had  already  broken  down.  In  the  latter  days  of  the 
Judaean  monarchy  foreign  beliefs  and  practices  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  ;  so  Jeremiah  tells  us  in  his  word  *  concerning  all  the 
Jews  which  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt'  (Jer.  44),  and  what 
became  of  their  religion  a  century  later  we  know  from  the 
letters  of  the  Jewish  colonists  at  Elephantine  (Cowley  Aramaic 
Papyri  Nos.  7.  21.  22.  30-32.  44).  Such  people  in  Babylon, 
already  half  paganized,  were  soon  ‘  mingled  among  the  heathen 
and  learned  their  works.'  They  succumbed  and  were  lost  in  the 
crowd. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  a  certain  number 
remained  true  to  the  higher  religion.  The  principles  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy  and  the  spiritual  teaching  of  Jeremiah  had  not  been  alto¬ 
gether  fruitless.  Ezekiel  himself  was  a  tower  of  strength  ; 
and  though  few  might  accept  his  interpretation  of  the  national 
calamities,  yet  he  was  consulted ;  he  could  always  count  on  an 
audience,  however  unpalatable  his  words  might  be,  and  however 
startling  his  acted  parables  (Ez.  I2lfr*  141  20lfl*  3330’38).  It  is 
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significant  that,  like  Jeremiah,  he  regarded  the  exiles  as  the 
hope  of  the  future  (see  pp.  60.  124.  364).  Amid  all  their  grief, 
some  there  were  who  cherished  a  proud  love  of  their  country, 
and  kept  alive  the  national  spirit  (Ez.  2421).  Such  exercises 
of  religion  as  were  possible  in  a  foreign  land  continued  to  be 
practised  by  the  faithful ;  particularly  we  notice  that  a  new 
emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  the 
rite  of  circumcision,  as  signs  which  distinguished  Jews  from 
heathen  (Ez.  n16  2012  2810  3118  3219).  There  were  prophets, 
too,  among  the  G61&,  who  readily  caught  the  ear  of  their  country¬ 
men  when  they  announced  a  speedy  return  and  the  break-up 
of  the  Babylonian  power ;  the  authorities  punished  them 
severely,  Jeremiah  at  home  repudiated  their  delusions,  and 
Ezekiel  did  the  same,  though  perhaps  he  had  chiefly  in  mind 
the  false  prophets  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  29,  and  see  pp.  138.  150). 
The  exiles  of  597  had  brought  with  them  misleading  guides  as 
well  as  true  ones  ;  among  the  last  was  Ezekiel  himself,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  fulfil  his  ministry  without  hindrance.  The 
priests  who  were  carried  away  from  temple  and  altar  must, 
of  course,  have  found  the  greater  part  of  their  duty  gone  ;  but 
there  is  evidence  that  they  turned  their  attention  into  other 
directions.  The  observance  of  Sabbath  and  circumcision, 
abstinence  from  unlawful  meats,  came  under  their  supervision, 
perhaps  also  a  certain  amount  of  moral  instruction  (Ez.  4423f>)  ; 
as  the  temple  ritual  could  no  longer  be  carried  out,  we  may 
date  from  this  period  the  rise  of  a  non-sacrificial  worship  con¬ 
sisting  of  prayer  and  reading  and  psalmody,  which  afterwards 
developed  into  the  worship  of  the  synagogue.  And  in  those 
circles  which  had  the  aims  of  Deuteronomy  at  heart  priestly 
activity  took  the  form  of  collecting  national  traditions  and 
records,  and  passing  judgement  on  them  from  the  Deuteronomic 
point  of  view.  Moreover,  there  was  always  the  future  to  be 
kept  in  prospect.  Ezekiel  himself  committed  to  writing  a 
measured  plan  for  a  new  temple,  together  with  regulations  for 
its  ministry.  And  he  was  not  alone  in  this  effort  of  recon¬ 
struction,  theoretical  as  it  had  to  be  ;  for  the  analysis  of 
chs.  40-48  reveals  a  process  of  experiment  and  discussion  going 
on  in  priestly  circles,  and  carrying  further  the  task  which  he 
had  begun.  These  labours  in  the  course  of  several  generations 
ripened  into  official  recognition  as  the  Priestly  Code. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  to  a  large  extent,  the  Jews  of  Babylonia 
were  left  free  to  maintain  their  traditions  and  practise  their 
religion.  The  hardships  of  the  exile  seemed  to  some  a  proof 
that  Jahveh  was  unable  to  protect  His  own  ;  the  better  minds 
discovered  that  though  temple  and  altar  were  gone,  Jahveh 
was  not  gone  ;  He  could  make  known  His  will  and  character 
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even  outside  His  land.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Israel's  loss  of 
political  independence  marked  the  beginning  of  its  religious 
life  as  a  community  pledged  to  the  service  of  the  one  true  God, 
and  destined  to  preserve  the  essence  of  religion  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind  at  large. 


§  5.  Text  and  Versions 

In  the  Hebrew  Bible  perhaps  no  book,  except  1  and  2  Samuel, 
has  suffered  more  injury  to  its  text  than  Ezekiel.  The  causes 
which  led  to  this  misfortune  have  been  indicated  above,  p.  xxvii. ; 
our  problem  is  to  recover  a  text  which  shall  be  free  from  altera¬ 
tions  and  corruptions,  and  so  far  nearer  to  the  original.  It 
becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  the  Versions,  which 
were  translated  from  an  earlier  form  of  the  Hebrew  text  than 
that  which  we  have  in  our  Bible.  First  in  importance  stands 
the  Alexandrian  Greek  Version  or  Septuagint  (<g),  made  in 
the  2nd  cent,  b.c.,  centuries  before  the  Massoretic  text  (4W) 
reached  its  present  state  m  the  5th-8th  cents,  a.d.  Other 
translations  into  Greek  were  produced  in  the  2nd  cent.  a.d. 
by  Aquila,  Symmachus  and  Theodotion  ('A,  2,  ®).  These  are 
known  mainly  through  the  work  of  Origen,  who  copied  them 
into  his  Hexapla*  of  which  only  the  Septuagint  column,  with 
insertions  from  Theodotion,  has  survived,  and  that  in  a  Syriac 
rendering  (g>h)  of  the  7th  cent.  a.d.  Fragments  of  these  Greek 
versions  exist  also  in  quotations  from  the  Fathers,  especially 
St.  Jerome,  who  is  fond  of  quoting  Symmachus,  and  in  some 
MSS  of  <®,  especially  Cod.  Marchalianus.  The  other  versions 
in  Syriac  (£§>),  Latin  (1  and  19),  Arabic  (31),  Ethiopic  (E),  have 
their  importance,  but  directly  or  indirectly  they  are  dependent 
upon  <6 ;  the  Old  Latin  (H)  f  rarely  differs  from  ;  Jerome's 
translation  (19),  though  made  from  the  Hebrew,  was  influenced 
by  &  and  'A  2  0.  The  Targum  (®)  J  stands  by  itself;  it  is 
not  so  much  a  translation  into  Aramaic  as  a  paraphrase,  designed 
for  purposes  of  edification ;  the  Hebrew  text  which  it  implies 
hardly  differs  from  the  Massoretic. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  Versions  of  Ezekiel  have 
been  so  thoroughly  investigated  by  Comill  in  the  Prolegomena 
to  his  Commentary  that  there  is  no  need  to  restate  them. 

*  Field  Origenis  Hexaplorum  quae  super  sunt  (Oxford,  1875).  The 
renderings  of  'A  2  0  are  taken  from  this  edition,  Tom.  ii. 

|  In  Sabatier’s  edn.  1743  ;  the  Weingarten  MS.  of  the  Prophets, 
5th  cent.,  ed.  by  Ranke  1868,  and  the  Wiirzburg  MS.  of  the  Prophets, 
5~6th  cent.,  ed.  by  Ranke  1871  ;  both  exist  only  in  fragments. 

X  The  text  used  is  that  of  Lagarde  Prophetae  Chaldaice ,  Leipzig, 
1872. 
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But  since  the  publication  of  Comill's  work  in  1886  much  has 
been  done  to  place  the  evidence  of  <g,  the  primary  Version, 
before  the  student  in  a  convenient  form.  Swete's  edition. 
The  O.T.  in  Greek  vol.  iii.  (*1894,  2i899),  prints  the  text  of  Cod. 
Vaticamus  (<6B),  with  a  brief  apparatus  below  shewing  the 
variants  of  Cod.  Alexandrinus  (<&A),  and  Cod.  Marchalianus 
(®Q),  and  fragments  of  Cod.  Cryptoferratensis  (®r).  Thackeray's 
three  articles  in  JTS.  iv.  (1903),  his  Grammar  of  the  O.T.  in 
Greek  (1909),  his  Septuagint  and  Jewish  Worship  (Schweich 
Lectures  1920),  are  of  special  value  for  the  study  of  Ezekiel ; 
Jahn's  Commentary  (1905)  attempts  a  thoroughgoing  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  on  the  basis  of  ;  Herrmann's  treatise 
Die  Gottesnamen  im  Ezechieltexte  (1913)  has  established  results 
which  have  a  bearing  not  only  upon  the  criticism,  but  upon 
the  history  of  the  text. 

In  the  following  pages  two  objects  have  been  kept  in  view. 
First,  by  comparing  &  with  #Si  when  they  disagree,  we  may 
hope  to  find  out  which  offers  the  better  reading ;  the  com¬ 
parison  will  often  bring  to  light  the  alterations  and  corruptions 
which  the  text  of  has  undergone.  Only  clear  instances  are 
given  ;  for  details,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  critical  notes. 
The  second  object  is  to  illustrate  the  general  character  of  <S. 
We  must  understand  the  nature  of  our  weapon  before  we  use 
it.  Let  the  evidence  of  &  and  Jfll  be  weighed  in  each  case 
and  considered  on  its  merits,  without  a  bias  in  favour  of  one 
side  or  the  other. 

A.  The  superiority  of  &  to  i H  in  cases  where  they  differ. 

1.  <&  implies  a  Hebrew  text  free  from  words  and  phrases 
which  appear  to  be  additions  or  glosses  in  ffl : 


x8.  11.  14.  16. 

24.  27  l824*  32. 

3516- 

24a. 

I913. 

3618. 

31*  5- 

2026,  28. 

oy 7.  12.  23 

46.  13. 

2^32.  33.  38. 

3816. 

cl4.  16.  16 

258.  9. 

^gll.  14.  27 

612. 

2621. 

^q2.  28.  30. 

^20.  27 

2718. 

4I1- 

g2.  11.  18 

2812. 

421«-  !?•  18 

io12- 14. 

2919-  20. 

433.  11.  27. 

XI11.  12.  15 

2q3.  4.  13 

447- 

I37*  20. 

2j3.  16.  18.  18. 

4516- 

I52- 

^23°.  3L 

46i2- 14.  18, 

I622. 

221 B •  12.  15.  31 

471- 

J^9.  20b.  2la4 

^2A.  23.  31  * 

4810. 

* 

34,a  i.e.  34*  in  cod.  A ;  so  throughout  these  lists. 
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2.  <©  implies  a  Hebrew  text  free  from  the  scribal  errors, 
corruptions,  displacement  or  omission  of  words,  which  0i 
exhibits : 


jl3.  15 

278.  16. 

4j3*  6- 7-  9. 

27  44®- 

2816  *  23. 

4I22. 

319- 

3013. 

^24-  6.  10.  16.  17 

54- 

^j3.  15 

436.  10.  11.  13.  15 

117. 

g29,  27 

446- 

I322- 

3331- 

4^1. 2.  5. 12 

j57.  31.  36.  53 

3511. 

4520. 21 

466.  9.  16.  17. 

jgl7.  18.  31 

3614. 

2I2°.  22  [^1  24.  27] 

37I6.  23. 

13.  15 

224*  24.  25 

3814. 

^18.  19.  20 

2^21A.  41.  43.  44 

^O2-  12-  16.  19 

13.  16* 

2410. 

4022*  26. 

4821.  28. 

257- 

^023.  32.  36.  37 

4829-  34. 

2616.  19.  20 

^q43-  44*  48.  49 

3.  <@  implies  a  Hebrew  text  which  did  not  contain  the 
dittographs  or  doublets  now  standing  in  01 : 


j20.  23.  25b 

I914. 

^222.  25.  28 

513' 

2040. 

338- 

7llb. 

2l1«.  20  [^21.  24] 

35®- 

12s. 

2342 

40®- 8. 

13s- 

2412. 

4211. 

16*. 

2ylS.  19 

431- 

176. 10. 

294.  10A 

4419. 

l8».  32 

309. 

4816. 

B.  The  superiority  of  01  to  <&  in  cases  where  they  differ 
1.  <©  confuses  similar  Hebrew  words  : 


i7. 

2i14.  23  [^19.  28]. 

35 5 A- 

6*. 

2^34.  41.  43 

407'  41  •  49. 

7®  [Jll  *]• 23  99. 

2417.  25. 

^019.  25.  40 

j26 

2516. 

^jll.  12.  13.  15.  16 

83-  6. 

2^7.  16.  19.  35 

421. 

97- 

29s. 

^2-  3.  10 

I314- 

3I?* 

4411’ 18.  * 

162. 

32s2. 

4511. 

173. 

3332- 

472.  11.  15 

204.  6.  13.  15.  31 

34®' 29- 

4815.  35 

2.  &  confuses  similar  Hebrew  letters  : 

2  with  D,  and  vice  versa,  325  1219  2 733  317  32s* 12  4417  4828. 
2  with  2,  and  vice  versa,  7s- 7  [01  8*  3]  1910  2038. 

2  with  E),  and  vice  versa,  1912  206"15*  46  212  [01 7]  3411  36s. 
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3  With  V,  €7rm7$€v>ara  =  nWv  for  vM?}  69  I46  2043*  44  2I24 
[ill  29]  3631 ;  136  274-  20-  28. 

1  with  3,  2047  [ill  213]  2819  2916. 
i  with  3,  and  vice  versa ,  714  23s3  3612. 

1  with  “i,  and  vice  versa ,  39  725  io11  I35*  9- 18-  20  i64* 7*  8 

i73  I910.  12  2039.  46  2I12.  16  yfl  17.  21j  21.  34 

276.  11.  35  ^25.  6.  12.  29.  30  2411-  16-  23A  4I26  4814. 

*1  with  n,  2230. 

n  with  n,  and  37* 8  1622  24s3  4513  47s, 

1  with  T,  and  vice  versa,  1622  2413  4312  4718- 19. 

)  with  \  713  2513  4810*  36. 

)  with  1,  3227. 

LD  with  1630. 

1  with  I,  1910. 

D  with  3,  4722. 

3.  owing  to  the  absence  of  vowel  signs  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  confuses  words  written  with  the  same  consonants,  but 
pronounced  differently : 


j24A 

j530.  69.  61 

3911- 

56- 

2412* 17. 

4040. 

724  1223  1641  2327-  48 

2610. 

4220  4818. 

3410- 

2^4.  6.  13.  21.  32 

437- 

92. 

3230. 

47n.  12. 

ii1B  3515- 

3332- 

483B. 

j^lO.  11.  14.  16  2228. 

343- 

I311- 

358- 

4.  <@  misunderstands  or  guesses  the  sense  of  ill : 


^7.  8.  15 

226*  12. 

^j-20.  21.  21 

45, 7- 

2^15.  43 

4i22-  26. 

74  [iW  ’]  12- 14- 23. 

2^9.  16.  17.  22.  23# 

423-  5. 

q2.  3.  11  IQ4,  18A  471* 

2 79  *  27. 

42^.  10- 12, 

II16*  17. 

2^15.  17.  24.  25^ 

437' 9- 

I210.  11.  14 

2812.  13.  16 

4311- 

135. 11 

222-  4.  6.  18 

442- 20. 

i44- 6. 

3312. 

453.  5. 

i54- 6. 

342* 

457' 10- 19 

j53.  4.  10  .  27  .  30.  31.  33. 

367. 

4612- 19. 

43 

3719- 

472- 

I79. 

389-  “ 

4^12.  13.  1! 

1810. 

^q4.  9.  13 

4723. 

I9w- 14. 

406. 

481. 

201’  6*  47 . 

4i6- 

4812. 20 

2I9.  12.  16.  21.  30  14. 

4I13- 14. 

4823. 

17.  20.  26.  36J 

4I19. 
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C.  The  following  passages  illustrate 

some  of  the  character - 

istics  of  <©  ;  they  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  different  text, 
i.  &  gives  a  free  rendering  of  ffl : 

33- 

1 79- 1B. 

336.  22.  27.  28.  30 

517'  i416- 

i8u- 18. 

3j14.  21.  26.  27 

7IO.  19 

203®'  34. 

37?.  8. 

83- 17.  * 

217  [in'12]. 

398.  18 

92.  4.  5 

22«.  30 

4O3.  4.  40 

I224. 

2^3.  8.  12. 

4I18. 

j^13.  18 

253. 

42?.  20 

j^14.  16.  20 

2732. 

43s- 

163  2914. 

jfcie.  34.  44 

3ils- 

3221. 

4«8. 

2.  <6  adds  explanatory  words  or  phrases  : 


j4.  7.  23 

2I28  [JR  »]. 

271.  U.  17.  21.  23 

22. 

23io.  20 

3823. 

323. 

2414. 

394- 

44.  9.  14 

2$S.  8.  16 

4q7.  8.  9.  19.  21.  40 

9*. 

2616. 

4041*  47. 

I06.  7.  9.  22 

2y^.  12A.  34 

4j3.  4.  6.  15 

II2. 

2gl3.  17.  25.  26 

425.  7.  11.  13.  14.  16 

I422. 

2920. 

43I.  2.  3.  8.  14.  20 

j524.  25.  32 

3O13.  17. 

4416* 24. 

jylO.  23 

3i18- 

457.  22. 

l88‘  23. 

32X7.  31 

468.  15.  20. 

2014A.  22A 

3320.  33. 

47II.  20 

2015.  36A 

34I2.  19.  25 

488.  11.  21. 

3.  alters  Jfll, 

view : 

or  makes  changes,  to 

suit  the  translators* 

j20.  21  iq17  376.  6 

204-  *• 18. 

oq6.  11.  21.  27 

i26 

2i3-  *• 27  [4fl 8-  ®-  32]. 

401-  8. 

46,  9. 

281«.  19.  22.  23 

4I4.  7.  17. 

52. 12. 

291. 

421.  3.  14.  15. 

727  j613. 

3024. 

432.  22 

81.  7.  8.  16 

321- 

4320-24.  26 

9s- 

3321- 

44?.  13.  25  ’ 

io1- 21. 

344- 

438.  13.  14.  15 

II24. 

357- 

46II.  13.  23. 

i624-  67. 

3612. 

489- 13. 

1664. 

3722, 24  437,  *. 

4810.  35^  but  S0e 

5712.  13.  16' 

3818. 

B.2. 
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4.  <§  renders  the  same  Hebrew  word  in  different  ways. 
The  following  are  specimens: 


DDK 

D'SIX 

ns'N 

ona 

O'^O 

Trim 

pon 

Ota]  T3jm 
p'n 

moDK  n«ii>n 
non 
min’’ 

WHn- 

[n]W>a 

msna, 

nae6 

njno 

■fe 

DWD 

nroo 

rvbvQ 

3"iy» 
DTOB3  1ttp3[V] 


\£0ovs  irtTpoftoXovs  cts  rows  cv8c<r/iovs  avrtov  1311  J 
T.  \l6ovS  T.  7 T€TpOpo\oV<:  I313  J  Xt0Ol9  \(L^(*‘t71'S  3^22* 
rovs  avTi\ap./3avop.€VOvs  avrov  I214  J  cv  irapard£(i  a vtov 
1 721 ;  ot  7rcpt  avrov  (<T€)  386*  9  394 ;  rov  9  p*€T*  a  VTOV 
3822. 

p.€TpOV  4510*  13  4614;  7T€>/Xa  4524  46s- 11 ;  ol+i 

4513. 

TOV  7 roSrjprj  9 2-  3*  11  ;  T^V  (TroXiqv  IO2. 

\OLVL$  4510*  11  ;  KOTvXrj  4514. 
ycttros  4313’  17  >  P°La'LS  4320* 

ctSaiXa  64  etc.  [12  times] ;  cVr^Scv/xara  69  etc.  [6 
times]  ;  ivOvpLrjfia ra  146  etc.  [15  times],  c? nOvprj- 

fiaTCL  2330a  ;  StavoTjfuxTa  I43*  4 ;  pBeXvypara  3013A. 
8ta7T€tX€to-^ai  317  ;  StacrrcXXco-flat  318’21  ;  crrj patvco* 6 at 
33s  ;  <f>a\d<r(r€(rOai  334"0,  8. 

7T\rj6os  712‘14A  2613  2919A  3010-  16  3I2*  18  3232  ;  ICTXV9 
3118  3212,  18,  18,  20*  26‘  31 )  Svva/uus  3224  J  iroXvdvBpLov 
39I5.  16  ;  appovLa  23 42  I  Oopvfios  711  ;  a^oppYj  5?. 
cv  ra>  d7TOTpo7nd^€<r0aL  o'c  l621  J  cv  ra)  8ia7ropcuco-0at 
p.€  [?  pot]  2026  ;  cv  rots  acfropio-pois  ot9  2031  J 
Sirjyayov  avrots  8t*  ipiruptov  2337* 

KoX7rcu/xa  4313  ;  #cotXa)/xa  4314  ;  KVK\a>p.a  43^ 

0upt8c9  KpvirraC  4016  4I26  ;  flvpffi cs  SiKTvamu  41 

yopop  4511* 13* 14 ;  Kopo?  4513. 

^  Ua/a  2120  [4#  »] ;  ’Iov'Sa?  48  81- 17  99 ;  253*  8- 12 
2717  3716* 19  487* 8-  22- 31 ;  *Iov8a  2717A. 

TTTOTjOuxri  26,  7  ;  cv&oo-tv  311  ;  d7rct0ciTa>  327. 
o-wrcrcXco-p-cvov  l614  )  TrepuOrjKa  cpavrg  2JZ  \  <tt€- 

<£avo9  2812. 

vwtov  4018,  40  etc.  ;  kXitos  471 ;  «7 rw/xt'Sc?  4i2- 3 ; 

opo<£ co/xaTa  4I26* 

c£c8pa  4044'46  4I10f*  421’  4*  7"13  4419  4619;  iraxrro- 

c popta  4017  ;  7T€pt7raT05  42 5. 
fopTTy  36s8  4424  4517  46s  ;  iravrjyvpis  4611. 
ap\<i)V  3722*  24  ;  /ScuriXcv?  1712  267. 

/Jao-iXcts  267  27s3-  36  2817  3210  ;  ot  rjyovfievoL  437*  9. 
Ovata  4213  4429  4515*  17,  23  t24]  465  ;  pavaa®  pavvaA 
4526  46s*  7*  n*  14,  16,  20. 

dva/3a6poL  406*  49  ;  KXt/xaKT^pc9  4022*  2e*  81  •  34*  37  4317. 
€7rt  8v<rpds  Svcrpwv  27 9  ;  r^v  Ipiroplav  <rov  2713  ;  01 
( TVp.p.tKTOl  crov  2 717’  19'  25,  27 *  33f‘* 
k.  Koi^ovrai  7rpoora)7ra  avrtov  69  2043  J  k.  7rpoo‘o^tctTC 
KaTa  irpoaurirov  avruv  3631. 
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fcWJ  ap\d)v  727  191  2616  2721  3013  32s9  382f*  391- 18  ;  6 

Yjyovptvos  457  ;  6  dffarjyovptvos  2I12*  25  [JJl  17*  30] 
226  458f* 16f- 22  462*  4* 8* 10- 12- 16* 18  4821f-. 

mty  ikao-TrjpLov  4314, 17, 20 ;  Upov  4519. 

ITlWty  tv6vp.rjp.aTa  I423  2414 inLrrjSevpaTa  2043*  44  2 12 4 
[i5l  29 ]  ,*  ct8a>Aa  3617  ,*  apapTia  B  avopia  A  3619. 
TWDX  €7 TlXtKTa  B  €K\tKTa  A  I73  J  |/cA.€KTa  B  €7TlA.€KTaA  I722  ; 

dp*?  3I3*  10*  14. 

njy  Ovptoi  2324  ;  dirAcoi/  26s ;  KOVTOIS  39 9. 

5op  chs.  26  27  [10  times]  ;  Tdpo?  chs.  28  29  [5 
times]. 

PP  crvvaytLv  l637  etc.  [7  times]  ;  tlvMxeo-Oai  II17  etc. 
[5  times]  ;  aOpoLo-m  36s4. 

airapxr)  2031  [$l  HN&JO]  40  4430  \  TrpwroytvrjpaTa 

^4430  4814. 

tK Otpa  l624  \  ra  rropvtid  aov  l625  J  tw  Baaiv  crov 
j631.  39 

c tlkXol  410  4512  >  crraOpLa  4512. 
n»nn  (wrap*??  2040  4430  451  [and  15  times]  ;  d^aLpepara 
4430  ;  cp.  4516  48s. 

Oapartis  I16  ;  dvOpa £  IO9  2813  ;  JZapxrjSovioi  2712,  25A 
3813  ;  tpiropoi  2726BA  ;  ©aporos  2726A. 


5-  ®  contains  double  renderings.  Some  instances  are  : 

i23  3  6  99  1311  i614* 30* 31- 38A-  49  1723  2013A* 18  2120  [ffl  25]  2329 
26s  2726A  31ISA  ^229a  2414  ^jie  ^210b  4317  4424  4710-  20 

The  following  are  some  cases  of  dittography  : 

312  2028  3118  3226  406- 7  4720. 


6.  ®  transliterates  Hebrew  words  which  were  unintelligible, 
or  had  no  equivalents  in  Greek  : — 


afiava  2029  Ct.  66  l616. 
aiX  4048  413  ;  al\tv  409-  21*  24«*. 
alXap  [D^'N]  816  406*  7*  9*  16*  22. 
31.  48  4j2  •  aiXappdiV  4021  “29* 

33-38 

apirjX  4315*  le. 
ytXyeX  IO13  ct.  V.2. 
yopop  4S11*  13*  14. 
c?v  4524  4611. 

£*ppa  2413A. 


Oapcrtis  I16  ct.  IO9  2813. 

to  Ott)  OairjXaOd,  ra  Oeetp  406A*  7fl*. 

to  OpatX  418. 

to  pavad B  pavva A  4526 
455.  7.  11.  14f.  20 

fj  pvd  4512. 

papp<i)6A  Xappd)6  xai  X°p\6p  2716. 
c tlkXol  410  4512  ct.  4512. 

TO  x€P°vP  IO9  2814*  16  4118  ;  Ta 
X*pOv/3tlV  I0lfl*  20  4I18-  20.  26 
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In  the  following  cases  the  Hebrew  word  is  not  only  trans¬ 
literated  but  given  an  intelligible  meaning  in  Greek  : 


rj  'Apafiia  (?myn)  478. 
apfiovia  (pDil)  23 42. 

[vStop]  d</>ccr€a)S  (D'DBN  'O)  473* 
pdpfiapo i  (n>m\V2)  2I31  [ill  36]. 

/360pos  (td)  2620  3114. 
rj  TaXciXata  (nW>jn)  47s. 


KplTCLS  2i8wo5  a  KprjTas  (D'mn) 

2516. 

iv  oppL-fi  (norm)  314. 

€7rt  rtuv  dppwv  ("pnitnin  by)  2711. 

oval  €7Ti  ovat  (mn  by  Din)  J26. 
[C<*>vrj]  (Tair<f}€Lpov  ("lBDn)  92. 

Tc/xcvos  (jon  read  jinn)  64,  6. 


I 
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ANALYSIS 


PART  I. 

THE  SINS  OF  ISRAEL,  AND  THE  APPROACHING 
PUNISHMENT:  Chs.  1-24. 

a.  Ezekiel's  Call  in  Babylonia ,  P-321. 

b.  Prophecies  in  Act ,  4x-517. 

c.  Against  the  Mountains  of  Israel,  61"14. 

d.  The  End  is  come  !  71’27. 

e.  The  Vision  of  Idolaters  in  the  Temple ;  Punishment  by 

Slaughter  and  Fire  ;  the  final  Departure  of  Jahveh  from  the 
Sanctuary ,  Chs.  8-11. 

f.  Prophecies  against  Jerusalem,  Chs.  12-19 . 

g.  Further  Denunciations,  Chs .  20-24. 


PART  II. 

ORACLES  AGAINST  FOREIGN  NATIONS :  Chs.  25-32. 

.  Against  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom,  the  Philistines,  Ch.  25. 

.  Three  Oracles  against  Tyre,  Chs.  26-28. 

.  Seven  Oracles  against  Egypt,  Chs.  29-32 . 

PART  III. 

ISRAEL’S  RESTORATION:  Chs.  33-48. 

.  Transitional  to  Part  III.,  Ch.  33. 

.  Israel  brought  back  ;  its  land  transformed,  Chs.  33-37. 
c  An  Apocalypse ,  Chs.  38.  39. 

d.  The  Temple  and  Community  of  the  Future,  Chs.  40-48 . 


COMMENTARY 


PART  I. 

THE  SINS  OF  ISRAEL,  AND  THE 
APPROACHING  PUNISHMENT :  Chs.  1-24. 

a.  Ezekiel's  Call  in  Babylonia,  i1-^27. 

Ch.  1,  1-3.  Introduction  and  Title. — The  opening  verse  is 
written  in  the  first  person,  and  is  evidently  meant  to  be  the 
prophet's  own  Introduction  to  the  narrative  of  his  call.  He 
gives  a  date  to  the  vision  which  transformed  his  life  ;  but 
the  thirtieth  year  was  found  to  be  not  generally  intelligible,  and 
some  annotator  inserted  an  explanation,  v.2,  identifying  the 
obscure  date  in  v.1  with  a  well-known  era  :  the  call  took  place 
in  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin's  captivity ,  i.e.  in  593  B.c. 
Then,  in  v.3,  follows  the  Title,  written  in  the  third  person  and 
referring  to  Ezekiel  by  name  ;  it  is  cast  into  the  form  which 
usually  serves  as  a  heading  to  collections  of  prophetic  writings, 
e.g.  Jer.,  Hos.,  Joel,  Mic.,  Zeph.,  Hag.,  Zech.,  and  comes  from  an 
editorial  hand  ;  in  the  present  case,  however,  the  customary 
date  (cp.  Jer.  i2,  Hos.  i1,  Mic.  i1  etc.)  is  not  mentioned,  no 
doubt  because  the  editor  found  v.2  already  in  the  text.  The 
first  three  verses,  therefore,  reveal  a  combination  of  as  many 
sources,  which  has  the  result  of  breaking  the  connexion  between 
v.1  and  v.4.  If  with  several  Hebr.  MSS  ffiS  we  read  at  the 
end  of  v.3  and  the  hand  of  Jahveh  came  upon  me  there ,  instead  of 
iifl's  upon  him,  the  sentence  will  belong  to  the  Introduction, 
not  to  the  Title. 

1.  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  thirtieth  year,  in  the  fourth 
[month),  on  the  fifth  of  the  month ]  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  find  a  clue  to  this  mysterious  date  :  see  the  Additional 
Note  pp.  6f.  Our  first  impression  is  that  by  reckoning  back 
thirty  years  from  593  b.c.,  the  date  of  Ezekiel’s  call  according 
to  v.2,  we  should  arrive  at  some  event  which  was  used  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  ;  but  no  such  event  is  known  to  us. 
The  most  plausible  explanation  is  that  which  has  been  suggested 
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by  Begrich,  Die  Chronologie  der  Konige  von  Isr.  u.  Juda,  1929, 
206  f.  He  points  out  that,  as  the  month  and  the  day  are  the 
same  in  vv.1- 2,  it  is  probable  that  the  year  referred  to  in  both 
verses  is  the  same  also.  By  a  process  which  is  too  intricate 
to  be  unfolded  here,  he  has  discovered  that  varying  systems  of 
chronology  have  been  followed  in  Kings  and  Chron.  ;  between 
two  of  these  systems  there  is  a  difference  of  twenty-five  years, 
which  corresponds  with  the  difference  between  the  thirtieth 
year  and  the  fifth  year  of  the  captivity.— in  the  fourth  {month)] 
i.e.  Tammuz,  mid- June  to  mid- July.  In  old  Israel  the  months 
were  called  by  their  Canaanite  names,  such  as  Abib,  Bui, 
Ethanim,  and  the  year  began  in  the  autumn,  Ex.  2316  E 
3422  J ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  pre-exilic  period  a  change 
was  introduced,  probably  under  the  influence  of  Babylonian 
custom ;  the  year  was  made  to  begin  in  the  spring,  and  the 
months  were  called  by  numbers,  not  by  names.  So  always 
m  Ez.  and  in  Jer.,  the  compiler  of  Kings,  Hag.,  Zech.,  Chr.,  P 
(e.g.  Ex.  161  191  etc.).  A  further  change  appears  in  the  post-exilic 
literature,  and  the  Bab.  names  of  the  months  came  into  fashion, 
with  or  without  the  numbering,  e.g.  Zech.  i7  71,  Neh.  i1  21, 
Ezi\  616,  Esth.  37. — among  the  exiles]  lit.  in  the  midst  of  the 
Gola,  not  necessarily  in  a  crowd,  for  in  the  midst  can  have  a 
general  sense,  e.g.  Lev.  17s- 10-  13,  2  K.  413.  That  Ez.  was 
alone  when  his  call  came  may  be  inferred  from  315 ;  when  the 
ecstasy  seized  him  in  the  company  of  others,  he  mentions  the 
fact,  81  201. — beside  the  river  Kebar]  where  the  Jewish  colony 
was  settled,  in  a  foreign  country  among  the  heathen  ;  Jahveh 
can  reveal  Himself  there  as  well  as  at  Sinai  or  in  Israel,  cp. 
Jer.  2913- 14.  The  river  Kebar  (v.8  316- 23  io15*  20- 22  43s)  can  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  some  probability.  On  two  contract-tablets  found  at 
Nippur,  one  dated  the  22nd,  and  one  the  41st  year  of 
Artaxerxes  1.,  i.e.  443  and  424  B.c.,  occurs  the  Babylonian 
equivalent  of  Ez.’s  phrase,  naru  kabari — the  great  river,  the 
grand  canal  (Hilprecht-Clay  Bab .  Exped.  of  the  Univ .  of  Penns. 
ix.,  1898,  pp.  26  ff.,  Nos.  4  and  84).  This  was  probably  the 
artificial  watercourse  which  started  from  the  Euphrates  above 
Babylon,  ran  first  in  a  S.E.  direction,  and  after  about  60  miles 
passed  through  Nippur,  where  it  still  divides  the  site  into 
almost  equal  parts  ;  and  it  can  be  traced  more  or  less  through 
the  interior  of  the  country  till  it  joins  the  Euphrates  again 
below  Ur.  Centuries  of  neglect  have  allowed  this  great  river 
to  become  dry  and  silted  up,  but  in  Ez.'s  time  it  must  have 
brought  fertility  into  the  wide  alluvial  plain  enclosed  by  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The  Sumerians  called  it  the  Euphrates 
of  Nippur  {Purat  Nippur)  ;  the  Babylonians  and  Jews,  the 
great  river  [ndru  kabari ,  nehar  ktbdr) ;  its  modem  name  among 
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the  Arabs  is  the  river  Nile  (Shatt  en-Nil).  Recent  excavations 
at  Nippur  have  discovered  abundant  evidence  of  Jewish  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  the  5th  cent.  B.c.,  and  perhaps 
earlier,  down  to  the  7th  cent.  a.d.  See  Haupt  in  Toy's  Ezekiel 
(SBOT.)  93  f.  ;  Hilprecht  Explorations  in  Bible  Lands ,  1903, 
411  ff. — the  heavens  were  opened ]  Elsewhere  in  the  O.T.  the 
heavens  are  opened  for  destruction  and  judgement  Gen.  711  P,  Is. 
2418,  or  for  blessing  Mai.  310 ;  but  here  for  the  vision  of  God,  as 
in  later  apocalyptic  writings  3  Mac.  618,  Ap.  Bar.  221,  T.  Levi  26 
51  186,  T.  Jud.  24s  (for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit) ;  in  the 
N.T.  Mt.  316,  Mk.  i10,  Jn.  i51.  Acts  y56  io11.  Rev.  41.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  was  a  storm,  not  an  opening  of  the  heavens,  which 
preceded  this  first  vision  ;  but  the  expression  is  applicable  to 
the  whole  series  of  similar  disclosures. — and  I  saw  visions  of  God ] 
i.e.  visions  in  which  God  was  seen,  as  v.28  implies  ;  the  gen.  is 
objective.  We  must  take  this  to  mean  that  the  prophet  was 
allowed  to  see,  not  God  directly,  but  visions  of  God,  an  appearance 
of  the  glory  of  Jahveh  (v.28).  A  distinction  is  to  be  observed.  In 
His  absolute  Being  God  surpasses  the  reach  of  human  appre¬ 
hension  ;  but  there  is  a  relative  aspect  of  His  Being,  which  He 
has  revealed  in  vision  to  prophets  and  saints  ;  *  the  large  face 
and  the  small  face,'  as  the  Talmud  puts  it  (Hag.  13b).  Scripture 
expresses  the  distinction  by  means  of  opposite  statements  ; 
e.g.  in  the  O.T.  Ex.  3320* 23  and  2410,  Is.  65  ;  in  the  N.T.  Jn.  i18 
149, 1  Tim.  616,  1  Jn.  412.  The  prophetic  vision,  in  the  N.T.,  is 
granted  to  all  who  are  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  Acts  216”18. 
The  phrase  visions  of  God  occurs  again  in  8 3  402,  but  with  a 
different  meaning  (Co.  163)  ;  the  gen.  is  subjective,  '  visions 
which  God  bestows/  in  which  the  prophet  is  transported  from 
Babylonia  to  Jerusalem.  The  difference  was  perceived  by  5T, 
which  renders  here,  ‘  and  I  saw  in  the  vision  of  prophecy  which 
rested  upon  me  the  glorious  vision  of  the  Shekina  of  Jahveh  ' ; 
while  the  other  passages  are  paraphrased,  ‘  and  brought  me  in 
the  vision  (83),  in  the  spirit  (402)  of  prophecy  which  rested 
upon  me  from  before  Jahveh/ — 2.  A  gloss  on  the  fifth  day  of 
the  month  in  v.1,  explaining  the  thirtieth  year. — the  exile  of  king 
Jehoiachin  took  place  in  597  b.c.  ;  see  2  K.  2410"16,  and,  for  the 
use  of  this  era,  2  K.  2527=Jer.  5231.  Ezekiel  was  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  carried  away  by  Nebuchadrezzar, 
3321  401. — 3.  The  editorial  Title  of  the  Book. — The  word  of 
Jahveh  ‘  which  *  came ]  has  coming  it  came  i.e.  verily  came , 
EV.  came  expressly ;  but  the  emphatic  repetition  of  the  verb 
is  unsuitable  in  the  present  case,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  scribe 
who  inserted  the  Title,  and  wished  to  connect  it  with  v.2.  Like 
other  prophetic  books,  Hos.,  Joel,  Mic.,  Zeph.,  this  originally 
started  with  the  formula  the  word  of  J'  which  came  ;  so  Budde. 
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The  coming  of  the  divine  message  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Jer.  (29  times)  ;  in  Ez.  it  is  specially  emphasized,  and  with 
the  addition  unto  me  (48  times,  ct.  Jer.  n  times),  not  merely 
because  the  Book  is  written  in  the  first  person  ;  the  prophet 
lays  stress  on  the  objective  character  of  the  message,  and  the 
frequent  access  of  his  inspiration. — unto  Ezekiel ,  the  son  of 
Buzi,  the  priest ]  Evidently  from  an  editor's  hand,  for  the 
prophet  himself  always  uses  the  first  person.  In  one  other 
place  he  is  referred  to  by  name  in  the  third  person,  viz.  24s4  ; 
but  there  Jahveh  is  speaking.  Ezekiel  (!>NgTiV)=#  God 
strengthens  ' ;  also  a  priest's  name,  1  C.  2416.  Proper  names 
of  this  type,  formed  by  an  imperfect  preceding  the  divine  Name 
El,  are  comparatively  late  and  very  rare,  when  borne  by  in¬ 
dividuals  as  distinct  from  tribes  ;  the  only  instance  in  the 
period  just  before  the  exile  is  Ishmael  Jer.  4o811*,  which  in  ear  Her 
usage  was  a  tribal  name,  Gen.  1611  J.  Rather  more  common 
are  names  formed  by  an  imperfect  followed  by  Jah ,  e.g.  Hezekiah 
(Mrrp?rp)=‘  Jah  strengthens,'  but  none  earlier  than  the  8th  cent. 
Does  the  priest  refer  to  the  son  or  to  the  father  ?  The  analogy  of 
‘  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amos,  the  prophet,'  Is.  37s  381,  cp.  Jer.  281, 
Zech.  i1,  makes  it  probable  that  the  designation  belongs  to  the  per¬ 
son  named  first.  This  is  generally  the  case,  e.g.  1 S.  2211 ;  1  K.  42 
cp.  1  C.  58«  [610]  ;  Jer.  211,  cp.  2  K.  2518 ;  Ezr.  833,  cp.  Neh.  34 ; 
though  sometimes  the  office  goes  with  the  second  name,  e.g. 
1  C.  275,  2  C.  2420,  sometimes  it  is  applicable  to  either,  e.g.  Ex. 
3821,  1  K.  i42,  Jer.  201.  Buzi  is  not  mentioned  again  ;  the 
Buzite  Job  322- 6,  a  tribal  name,  is  different.— The  editorial  Title 
defines  beside  the  river  Kebar  v.1  by  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans 
1213. — and  the  hand  of  Jahveh  came  upon  him  there ]  Ez.  is 
accustomed  to  describe  in  this  way  the  sudden  seizure  which 
plunged  him  into  an  ecstasy,  322  81  there  fell  3322  371 40 1 ;  cp.  also 
314,  Is.  811,  1  K.  1846,  2  K.  316 ;  he  was  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
the  divine  pressure,  or  '  hand,'  29  83.  As  the  text  stands,  the 
words  must  belong  to  the  Title  ;  but  there  is  some  uncertainty 
about  the  reading ;  12  Hebr.  MSS  have  upon  me ;  if  this 
be  original,  the  words  will  belong  to  the  Introduction,  and  they 
are  characteristic  of  Ez.'s  own  writing.  The  insertion  of  the 
Title  may  have  brought  about  the  change  of  upon  me  to  upon 
him. 

A  combination  of  sources  in  vv.1*3  is  now  generally  recog¬ 
nized,  e.g.,  without  mentioning  the  commentaries,  by  Peters 
AJBL.  xi.  (1892)  38  f.  ;  Winckler  ATVntersuchungen  (1892) 
94  \  Rost  OLZ.  (1904)  390 ;  Budde  Exp.  Times  x ii.  (1900-1901) 

39  ff.,  Gesch .  d.  althebr.  Lit.  (1906)  1502,  A  JBL.  1.  (1931)  20  ff. ; 
Berry  AJBL.  li.  (1932)  54-57. 

Additional  Note  on  *  the  thirtieth  year.' — (a)  Counting  back 


THE  THIRTIETH  YEAR;  CRITICAL  NOTE  ON  i.  I  7 

from  593  b.c.,  the  only  event  of  importance  which  happened 
c.  623,  so  far  as  the  records  go,  was  the  discovery  of  the  Book 
of  the  Law  in  the  18th  year  of  Josiah,  c.  621,  2  K.  228  ;  and 
the  thirtieth  year  was  understood  to  refer  to  this  by  2E,  and  by 
Jerome  in  loc.,  ‘  a  duodecimo  [2  C.  34s]  anno  Josiae,  regis  Juda, 
quando  inventus  est  liber  Deuteronomii  in  templo  Dei.'  But 
the  finding  of  the  Book  is  never  used  for  purposes  of  dating, 
though  Herrmann  thinks  that,  in  the  priestly  circle  to  which 
Ez.  belonged,  the  adoption  of  Deut.  as  the  law  of  the  state 
may  have  seemed  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  age.  (b)  Kimhi 
in  loc.  says  that  his  father  Joseph  explained  the  date  to  be 
the  thirtieth  year  of  the  current  jubile-period ;  there  is  no 
evidence,  however,  for  a  reckoning  by  jubiles.  ( c )  Something 
might  be  said  for  a  Babylonian  era,  if  one  were  known  ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  foundation  of  the  neo-Bab.  empire  by 
Nabopolassar  in  625  b.c.,  though  it  is  unlikely  that  Ez.,  of 
all  men,  would  have  dated  his  call  by  an  event  in  an 
alien  world.  Rothstein  (Comment.)  thinks  that  originally  the 
sentence  ran  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of 
Babylon ,  on  the  analogy  of  Jer.  5229-  30  ;  this  would  be  exactly 
593  b.c.  ;  later  accidents  or  corrections  may  have  reduced 
the  text  to  its  present  form,  (d)  Duhm  makes  the  suggestion 
(Jeremia  202),  developed  by  Marti  Enc.  Bibl .  col.  775,  and 
adopted  by  Bertholet  (Comment.)  and  Holscher  (Hesekiel  44), 
that  the  true  reading  is  in  the  fifth  yearf  cp.  v.2 ;  this  was  altered 
to  the  thirtieth  year  i.e.  of  the  exile,  by  a  scribe  who,  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  exile  lasted  seventy  years,  imagined  that  thirty  had 
passed  when  Ez.  received  his  call,  and  in  this  way  reconciled 
Jer.'s  seventy  years  (2511  2910)  with  Ez.'s  forty  (4®).  (e)  Origen 

seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  explain  the  thirtieth  year  as  referring 
to  the  prophet's  age  :  ‘  Ezechiel  cum  triginta  esset  annorum, 
apertos  vidit  coelos,'  and  he  goes  on  to  quote  Lk.  323,  Horn,  in 
Ez.  i.  §  4  (PG.  xiii.  672).  In  recent  times  Co.,  Kr.,  Budde,  have 
revived  this  ancient  opinion.  No  other  prophet,  it  is  admitted, 
begins  by  mentioning  his  age  when  the  call  reached  him ;  but  the 
plea  that  no  other  prophetic  book  begins  quite  like  Ezekiel's 
hardly  meets  this  objection ;  moreover,  the  text  must  be 
altered  if  it  is  to  mean  ‘  when  I  was  thirty  years  old.'  Josephus 
declares  that  the  prophet  was  a  lad  (iraU  <5v,  Ant.  x.  6,  3)  at  the 
time  of  his  call ;  but  this  is  merely  an  inference  from  the  case 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 

Ch.  1,  1.  vn  at  the  beginning  of  a  book  has  lost  its  sense  of  connexion 
or  consequence,  and  means  no  more  than  Now ,  cp.  Josh.,  Jud.,  1  and  2  S., 
Jon.,  Ru.,  Esth. — nj v  D'rSffa]  The  structure  of  the  v.  resembles  that  of 
81,  Neh.  ilb.  The  Hebr.  for  thirty  years  old  is  .w  p,  Gen.  414*, 

Num.  43  ;  and  to  fit  this  meaning  into  the  syntax  of  v.1  we  must  read 
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1W3  '3io  .  .  .  'v  v  p  '3K  \Ti,  cp.  Gen.  3826f  Jud.  183,  i  S.  911.  Budde  pro¬ 
posed  'in?  'v  'vi  \vi,  cp.  Gen.  711  (Exp.  Times  xii.  39)  or  'W  'vi  vn  ‘  in  my 
thirtieth  year  *  (A  JBL.  1.  20  ff.) ;  for  the  latter  there  is  no  O.T.  parallel. 
Herntrich's  emendn.  (Ezechielprobleme,  1932,  74)  .w  ’m  is  not 

Hebr. — inns3  .  .  .  \ti]  Impf.  c.w.c.  followed  by  pf.,  as  usually  in  dates, 
201  261  2917  3020  3 11  32 17,  Is.  71,  Jer.  361 ;  Kal  77 volxO^av  £>,  wrongly. 
The  only  instances  in  Ez.  of  vn  followed  by  another  impf.  c.w.c.  are 
31®  81  9®  10®. — D'n^K  m«iD]  The  pi.  can  denote  a  series  or  process,  e.g.  nnSiD 
birth  i63-  4,  nn3D  origin  163  21 36,  niKsiD  starting-point  Mic.  51 ;  Kon.  iii. 
§  261  be.  For  the  gen.  of  the  object  cp.  mrrrmvPs.  hi10,  Gen.  2913,  Am.  810 ; 
for  the  gen.  of  the  subject  cp.  m.v  nzna  Gen.  39®,  Ex.  1413,  Jer.  5016*28. 
— ">^3]  The  vocalization  may  be  imitated  from  rns  ;  originally  perhaps 
Kdbar  or  Kabbar ;  (3r  Xopdp. — 2. 'nn  .wn  n\i]  Explanatory  notes  referring 
to  a  date  are  often  introduced  in  this  way,  cp.  1  K.  61*  38  82,  Zech.  I7, 
Ezr.  io*  etc. — mS:1?]  b  of  time,  cp.  Gen.  711  163,  1  K.  61,  Jer.  i2. — 3.  -"ti 
njn;  -131  n;rr]  The  inf.  abs.  with  a  fin.  ob.  sometimes  occurs  at  the  beginning 
of  a  statement  where  a  slight  emphasis  is  required  (see  Dr.  on  1  S.  20®)  ; 
but  a  special  stress  on  .rn  in  connexion  with  '■  mi,  though  appropriate 
in  1  K.  1332,  does  not  suit  the  present  context ;  moreover,  Ez.  rarely 
uses  this  construction,  143  164  1813  301®  seem  to  be  all  the  instances. 
&  implies  jftfl  by  rendering  *  it  came  to  pass  the  second  time  * ;  but  = 
w,  <S=rrn.  Perhaps  the  original  form  of  the  text  was  n\i  ivh  u  nan,  as 
Hos.  i1,  Joel  i1,  Mic.  I1,  Zeph.  i1  ;  this  was  altered  to  make  the  inserted 
Title  continuous  with  v.*  ;  so  Budde. — Win;]  Owing  to  the  addition  of  Vk 
and  the  consequent  moving  forward  of  the  tone,  the  preceding  vowels 
lose  something  of  their  full  value  ;  hence  is  a  weakened  form  of 

Vggio; ;  cp.  vvpirr  for  for  G-K.’  §  27  q.  always 

in  this  Book,  in  1  C.  241®  ’Efc/cTjX,  jj  Ezechiel.  See  further  Gray  Hebr. 
Pr.  Names  215  ff. — nv]  (Sr  om.,  as  in  3s52  81,  and  many  moderns,  but 
without  sufficient  reason. 

Vv.  4.  5.  6-26.  27.  28.  The  manifestation  of  Jahveh. — 
We  may  picture  the  prophet  on  the  bank  of  the  canal,  deep  in 
thought,  the  stream  perhaps  lending  an  aid  to  his  meditations 
(cp.  Dan.  82  io4,  Enoch  137,  Ps.  1371),  when  he  passed  into  a 
state  of  trance,  and  saw  a  vision  of  the  divine  Glory.  A  great 
cloud  driven  by  a  hurricane  approached  rapidly  from  the  north, 
flashing  with  light  and  glowing  from  a  fire  within,  v.4 :  on  a 
nearer  view  the  cloud  resolved  itself  into  what  appeared  to 
be  the  moving  throne  of  Jahveh.  In  describing  the  details  of 
the  vision  the  prophet  naturally  starts  from  below.  First 
come  the  attendants  or  supporters  of  the  throne,  four  Living 
Creatures ,  each  with  four  wings  and  four  faces ,  and  members 
partly  human  and  partly  animal,  vv.6"12;  between  them  a 
fire  was  burning  and  sending  forth  flames,  vv.13- 14  ;  and  beside 
them  rolled  four  wheels ,  which  changed  direction  by  a  common 
impulse .  and  bore  eyes  upon  their  rims,  vv.16"21.  A  bright 
platform  lay  spread  above  the  Living  Creatures  ;  their  out¬ 
stretched  wings  made  a  noise  like  thunder  when  in  motion, 
and  sank  down  when  at  rest,  vv.22"24.  The  platform  made 
a  base  for  a  sapphire  throne ,  whereon  appeared  what  looked 
like  a  human  form,  v.26.  In  a  shining  circle  of  light  the  prophet 
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recognized,  though  he  hardly  dared  to  put  it  into  words,  the 
Presence  of  the  glory  of  Jahveh,  vv.27*  28. 

Like  other  prophets,  Ezekiel  began  his  ministry  by  a  direct, 
personal  encounter  with  Jahveh.  This  experience  not  only 
convinced  him  of  the  Supreme  Reality,  but  imparted  the  truth 
which  he  was  to  proclaim.  The  revelation  of  God's  Being  and 
purpose  came  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  vision,  seen  in  a  state  of 
ecstasy,  and  it  constituted  his  call  to  the  work  of  a  prophet. 
Moses,  Amos,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  received  their  call  in  the  same 
way  (Ex.  3,  Am.  715,  Is.  6,  Jer.  i4"10) ;  but  Ezekiel  describes 
the  spiritual  event  much  more  fully  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
The  central  Object  of  the  vision  is  the  Glory  of  the  divine 
Presence,  seated  in  splendour  yet  not  stationary,  for  the  Living 
Creatures  with  their  wings,  the  wheels  and  the  spirit  which 
impels  them,  are  engaged  in  giving  movement  to  the  throne  : 
it  is  as  though  Jahveh,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  had  travelled 
to  reveal  Himself  in  distant  Babylonia. 

The  impressiveness  of  the  climax,  however,  is  somewhat 
marred  by  the  accumulation  of  intervening  details.  Ezekiel, 
we  may  suppose,  was  more  concerned  to  note  down  every 
feature  of  the  vision  than  to  produce  a  literary  effect,  with  the 
result  that  his  narrative  lacks  the  solemn  grandeur  of  Is.  6. 
To  some  extent  the  obscurity  of  w.4“28  is  due,  not  to  the  prophet, 
but  to  the  incorporation  of  glosses  (in  vv.4*  20*  21*  23*  24*  25), 
accidental  repetitions  (in  v.11  of  w.  8b  9a,  in  v.12  of  v.9b,  in  v.14 
of  v.13,  in  v.25  of  w.26a*  24b,  in  v.27aof  v.27b),  and  the  corruption 
of  Hebrew  forms  (e.g.  v.18).  With  the  help  of  ffi  and  the  other 
Versions  it  is  possible  to  recover  more  intelligible  readings 
(e.g.  vv.6*  n*  13*  16*  16*  20*  23*  24*  26*  27 ) ;  but  even  then  the  text 
remains  difficult,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  matter  with 
which  it  deals.  Such  marvels  had  never  been  seen  before, 
and  the  prophet  labours  to  make  distinct  to  his  readers  what 
was  dazzlingly  clear  to  his  own  eyes. 

Herrmann  would  account  for  the  awkward  structure  of  the 
narrative  by  connecting  vv.4*  6  with  vv.27*  28,  and  regarding 
this  as  the  original  draft,  and  vv.6"26  as  an  after-thought  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  prophet  himself ;  but  the  explanation,  though 
attractive  at  first  sight,  has  not  been  adopted  for  reasons  which 
will  appear  below. — 4.  And  I  looked ,  and  behold ]  So  29  82* 7*  10 
io1* 9  444,  to  mark  the  prophet’s  general  perception,  or  per¬ 
ception  of  fresh  details,  during  the  trance;  similarly  in  the 
visions  of  Zechariah  (21* 5  59  61)  and  Daniel  (83  io5).  The 
impf.  with  waw  consecutive  occurs  at  stages  in  the  narrative, 
vv  is.  24  [25],  27 — a  tempestuous  wind ]  or  hurricane,  such  as 
accompanied  a  theophany,  cp.  1  K.  1911,  Job  381  406,  Zech.  914. 
Sudden  storms  of  great  violence  are  apt  to  arise  in  the  Euphrates 
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valley  during  the  cold  season  *  ;  the  prophet  may  have  watched 
one  in  his  waking  hours,  and  unconsciously  allowed  it  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  form  of  his  vision. — coming  from  the  north]  i.e.  from 
the  direction  in  which  he  happened  to  look.  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  north  has  any  special  significance.  Some  would 
find  an  allusion  to  the  Babylonian  idea  of  the  north  as  tjie 
home  of  the  gods,  cp.  Is.  1413  (see  Gressmann  Eschatologie  115) ; 
or  to  the  north  as  the  quarter  from  which  trouble  might  be 
expected,  cp.  267  386- 16  39s,  Jer.  i13fl-  46  61 ;  but  Ezekiel  would 
never  connect  a  manifestation  of  Jahveh  with  pagan  mythology, 
and  the  present  vision  cannot  be  interpreted  as  a  presage  of 
calamity.  A  Jew  in  Babylonia  might  look  for  Jahveh's  coming 
from  the  south,  either  the  far  south  (Dt.  33s,  Jud.  54,  Hab.  33, 
Zech.  914)  or  Jerusalem  (213  [2047],  the  scene  of  judgement) ;  but 
His  approach  from  the  north,  if  significant  at  all,  shewed  that 
He  had  no  local  dwelling-place ;  it  may  be  a  hint  at  His  transcend¬ 
ence. — a  great  cloud ]  The  sense  requires  a  conjn.  ;  read  '  and 9 
a  great  cloud ,  with  8  Hebr.  MSS  ffiU.  For  the  cloud  cp.  the 
theophanies  described  in  Ex.  1916,  Ps.  i8llf-tl0f-]  7718  &7\ 
Logically  and  grammatically  and  it  had  a  brightness  round  about 
should  come  next,  as  in  ffi,  for  it  (mas.)  must  refer  to  the  cloud . 
The  brightness  fiyyos  is  distinguished  from  the  fire  ffi  7 rvp 
as  a  diffused  light  is  distinguished  from  a  flame  ;  so  "in  vv.13* 27 
io4,  Ps.  i813tl2]=2  S.  2213  ;  cp.  Hab.  34 — and  a  streaming  fire] 
lit.  *  a  fire  taking  hold  of  itself  ’  i.e.  forming  a  continuous 
stream  ;  RVm.  paraphrases  flashing  continually ;  only  again 
Ex.  924  J;  ffi  in  both  places  Trvp  iiacrTpdirTov. — and  in  the 
midst  of  it]  i.e.  the  fire  (fern.). — as  the  gleam  of  electrum]  The 
Hebr.  hashmal,  only  here  and  v.27  82,  denotes  some  kind  of 
bright  metal ;  it  is  a  foreign  word,  and  most  likely  identical 
with  the  Akk.  eimaru  =  polished  bronze,  and  the  Egypt. 
hesmen  ?=bronze  (W.  M.  Muller  Enc.  Bibl.  col.  1227).  The 
Versions  render  electrum ,  which  was  applied  by  the  ancients  to 
two  different  things,  (1)  an  artificial  or  natural  alloy  of  gold 
and  silver,  pale  yellow  in  colour,  and  highly  valued ;  and  (2) 
yellow  amber  imported  from  the  Baltic  :  in  the  latter  sense 
electrum  is  used  by  Homer,  and  this  may  be  the  meaning  intended 

*  Cp.  Chesney  Narr.  of  the  Euphrates  Expedition,  1868,  251-7. 

*  Dense  masses  of  black  clouds,  streaked  with  orange,  red,  and  yellow, 
appeared  coming  up  from  the  WSW.,  and  approaching  us  with  fearful 
velocity.  .  .  .  The  clouds  by  this  time  were  quite  terrific.  Below  the 
darkest  of  them  there  was  a  large  collection  of  matter,  of  a  dark  crimson 
colour,  which  was  rolling  towards  us  at  an  awful  rate.  ...  All  became 
calm  and  clear  as  before,  and  barely  25  minutes  had  seen  the  beginning, 
progress,  and  termination  of  this  fearful  hurricane.  This  whirlwind  of 
the  desert  had  swept  across  the  river  only,  extending  but  very  little 
above  and  below  the  spot  where  the  steamers  were.' 
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by  the  Vrs.  here  (Ridgeway  Enc.  Bibl.  col.  134),  but  not  by 
the  Hebr.  hashmal,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  amber  was 
imported  into  Palestine  as  early  as  the  6th  cent.  b.c.  ;  and  the 
cognate  words  in  Akkadian  and  Egyptian  certainly  denote  a 
metal.  To  render  as  the  appearance  or  as  the  colour  RV.,  lit. 
eye ,  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  metaphor  :  in  similar  connexions 
the  eye  implies  a  sparkling  surface,  vv.7*  16*  22* 27  82  io9 ;  cp. 
Dan.  io6  (from  v.7  here),  Num.  117,  Pr.  2331. — The  v.  seems 
to  have  been  expanded  by  several  additions.  Originally 
perhaps  it  ran  And  I  looked ,  and  behold  a  tempestuous  wind 
coming  from  the  northy  and  a  great  cloud  and  a  streaming  fire. 
As  noted  above  and  it  (lit.  he)  had  a  brightness  round  about 
does  not  fit  its  position  ;  the  phrase,  together  with  like  the 
gleam  of  electrum,  occurs  again  in  v.27,  where  both  are  in  place  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  .  .  .  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  gloss  on  and  in  the  midst  of  it  v.5.  So  He.  Ho., 
Sprank  Stud,  zu  Ezech.  (1926)  31  f. — 5.  And  in  the  midst  of 
it]  referring  to  the  fire  v.4. — The  likeness  of  four  living  creatures] 
mentioned  again  only  in  this  ch.,  and  in  313  io16* 17* 20.  The 
prophet  does  not  call  them  Cherubim,  for  they  were  unlike  the 
figures  which  he  remembered  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ; 
he  gives  them  a  vaguer,  general  name,  hayyoth  ‘  living  beings/ 
a  designation  adopted  later  for  creatures  of  the  same  symbolic 
character,  though  with  different  functions,  in  Dan.  73* 17, 
Rev.  46'9,  56*  8* 14  (£<3a)  etc.  Not  till  io16* 20  are  the  hayyoth 
recognized  as  Cherubim.  In  the  description  of  his  visions  Ez. 
has  to  search  for  analogies  in  the  world  of  sense  ;  how  inadequate 
he  feels  them  to  be  is  shewn  by  his  constant  use  of  the  word 
likeness  (15  times).  The  Living  Creatures  are  four  in  number, 
because,  as  will  presently  appear,  they  stood  facing  the  four 
quarters,  one  on  each  side  of  a  square  ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
number  gives  symmetry  to  the  structure  of  the  moving  throne. 
— and  this  was  their  appearance]  may  refer  to  what  precedes, 
e.g.  Job  143  1821  2029,  or  to  what  follows,  e.g.  ch.  4313  (pi.) 
4716,  Ex.  312 ;  here  prob.  to  the  latter. — the  likeness  of  a  man 
was  theirs]  They  were  standing  upright,  and  so  far  the  human 
form  predominated  in  their  aspect,  though  the  next  vv.  portray 
figures  unlike  anything  human,  ffi  represents  was  theirs  lit. 
was  to  them  by  avToI?,  j&  om. ;  see  phil.  note. — 6.  Each  of 
the  Living  Creatures  had  four  faces  ana  four  wings.  The  four 
faces  (w.10f*),  we  may  imagine,  looked  towards  the  four 
quarters  ;  the  four  wings  were  used  for  motion  and  support 
(w.11* 23f*).  No  doubt  a  recollection  of  what  he  had  seen  or 
heard  of  in  a  waking  state  determined  the  forms  which  the 
prophet  saw  in  ecstasy.  He  would  remember  the  two-winged 
Cherubim  in  the  temple  (1  K.  627),  perhaps  also  the  six-winged 
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Seraphim  in  Isaiah's  vision  ;  while  the  conception  of  super¬ 
natural  beings  as  half-human  and  half-animal  was  widely 
spread  in  the  ancient  Semitic  world.  Ez.  may  not  have  been 
thinking  directly  of  the  composite  monsters  carved  on  Baby¬ 
lonian  palaces  and  temples,  but  the  traditional  forms  of 
Egyptian  and  Babylonian  sculptures  were  familiar  enough,  and 
must  have  affected  his  imagination.  For  illustrations  of  gods 
or  genii  with  two  or  four  wings,  and  composite  in  form,  see 
Jeremias  O.T.  in  the  Light  of  the  Anc.  East  Figs.  65—7,  122, 
193-9 ;  Gressmann  T.  u.  B.2  Abb.  367,  378-83  *  —{belonging)  to 
each ,  to  them ]  Not  (belonging)  to  each  of  them ,  which  would  be 
differently  expressed  in  Hebr. ;  probably  to  them ,  which  ffiF  omit, 
is  a  faulty  repetition  of  the  preceding  word.— 7.  The  text  and 
meaning  of  the  v.  are  doubtful.  The  first  three  words=lit. 
and  their  feet  (were)  an  upright  foot .  We  might  render  feet  by 
legs ,  for  the  word  is  sometimes  used  of  the  lower  limbs,  e.g. 
Gen.  4910,  Is.  62  720  etc.,  but  even  then  the  grammar  can  hardly 
<-  stand.  (ES  give  their  legs  were  upright ,  and  this  perhaps  is 
as  good  a  restoration  as  any.  The  following  sentence  runs  lit. 
and  the  sole  of  their  feet  was  as  the  sole  of  a  calf's  foot .  &  ’A  Co. 

and  others  read  the  last  words  differently,  the  sole  of  their  feet 
was  rounded  ;  but  rounded  (see  1  K.  723*  31  io19)  cannot  properly 
describe  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  original  form  of  the  text  is 
beyond  recovery  :  what  the  writer  means  to  say  is  that  the 
Living  Creatures  presented  a  combination  of  human  and  animal 
types. — and  they  sparkled  like  the  gleam  of  burnished  bronze ] 
Probably  referring  to  their  legs ,  so  Dan.  io6.  Rev.  i15,  though 
the  genders  disagree,  sparkled  being  mas.  and  legs  lit.  feet 
always  fern.  The  meaning  of  the  vb.  (only  here)  is  decided 
by  that  of  the  same  root  in  Arabic  ;  the  noun  derived  from  it 
occurs  in  Is.  i31,  hence  ffl  renders  ‘and  (there  were)  sparks  as 
flashing  brass/  5TF  (candens,  so  Rashi)  agree  in  this  guess 
at  the  meaning  of  kalal ,  from  a  root = be  slight,  swift  ;  as 
applied  to  metal  the  epithet  probably  had  a  technical  sense, 
3*)  like  the  polished  bronze  of  1  K.  746.  In  Dan.  io6  the  expression 
is  imitated  from  here.  (5  after  rendering  kalal  by  c^aarpaTmov, 

*  Nothing  quite  like  the  four  faces  or  heads  has  so  far  been  dis¬ 
covered.  A  certain  analogy  may  be  seen  in  the  Egypt,  capitals  carved 
on  each  of  the  four  sides  with  the  face  of  the  goddess  Hat-hor  (Petrie 
Researches  in  Sinai  Figs.  101-4,  hi;  Proksch  in  Budde’s  Festschr., 
1920,  145  «.) ;  and  in  two  Hittite  reliefs,  one  from  Senjerli  in  NW.  Syria, 
representing  the  guardian  of  the  city-gate  as  a  winged  lion  with  two 
heads  ( Ausgr .  in  Sendschirli  in.  PI.  xliii.  No.  1,  dating  from  10-8  cent. 
b.c.  ;  Garstang  Land  of  the  Hittites  294  ;  Jeremias  l.c.  Fig.  201)  ;  and 
a  similar  relief  from  Carchemish  (Hogarth  Carchemish  i.  PI.  B.  14). 
The  fullest  treatment  of  the  subject  is  given  in  Ebert  Reallexikon  der 
V orgeschichte  viii.  (1927)  195  ff.  s.v.  Mischwesen. 
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adds  a  second  translation  as  an  attempt  to  give  a  more  strictly 
etymological  equivalent,  ‘and  their  wings  were  light,’  i.e. 
swift ;  Co.  takes  this  to  be  the  original  form  of  the  text,  but 
the  sense  is  poor,  and  Dan.  10®  supports  |tj.  Though  it  is  not 
expressly  stated,  we  may  picture  the  Creatures  with  two  legs 
and  two  feet  each,  since  they  are  standing  upright  and  have 
human  hands  (Herrm.).  See  next  note. — 8.  And  the  hands  of 
a  man  wete  upon  their  four  sides)  might  mean  that  each  of  the 
Creatures  had  four  hands  (so  Kr.)  ;  but  this  can  hardly  be 
intended.  The  phrase  (cp.  v.17  io11  4316- 17 )  may  equally  weU 
mean  upon  the  sides  of  the  four  of  them ,  their  sides  as  they  stood 
in  a  square  ;  and  io7f-  shews  that  the  hands  could  be  used  in 
human  wise.  The  Babylonian  genii  are  similarly  represented 
with  two  hands  and  two  legs ;  see  Gressmann  l.c.  Abb.  367,  379. 
The  hands  were  below  their  wings  and  visible  on  each  side, 
because  one  pair  of  wings  was  extended.  For  the  hands  of  a. 
man  (Qere,  Kim.,  ffi  hand)  the  Kethib  reads  wrongly  and  his 
hand  {that)  of  a  man,  which  the  Rabbis  explain  mystically  as 
the  hand  of  Jahveh,  ‘  which  is  spread  out  under  the  wings  of 
the  Living  Creatures  to  receive  penitent  sinners,’  TB.  Pesahim 
nqa. — In  the  text  of  vv.8b- 9  as  it  stands  two  sentences  have 
become  entangled  ;  the  simplest  way  of  clearing  up  the  con¬ 
fusion  is  to  transfer  and  their  faces  from  v.8b  to  v.9b,  and  to 
substitute  these  words  for  and  their  wings  in  v.ga.  Read 
therefore,  and  their  wings  belonging  to  the  four  of  them  (8b)  were 
joined  one  to  another  (9a) ;  and  their  faces  (8b)  turned  not  when 
they  went  (9b).  Both  statements  are  repeated  in  v.11  and  in 
v.12 ;  prob.  the  repetition  is  due  to  the  accidental  mistakes 
of  copyists  and  the  zeal  of  annotators,  ffi  does  not  recognize 
the  sentence  about  the  wings,  and  connects  their  faces  (8b)  with 
turned  not  (9b). — 9.  The  four  pairs  of  wings  seemed  to  be  coupled 
together  (cp.  Ex.  26s),  touching  one  another  at  the  tips,  cp. 
1  K.  627 :  thus  they  formed  a  square. — each  one  went  in  the 
direction  of  his  face ]  towards  which  he  looked,  i.e.  straight  in 
front,  v.12a  io22 :  for  direction  lit.  region,  side,  cp.  Ex.  25s7, 

,  =-  Josh.  22u.  Though  the  Hebr.  word  for  living  creatures  is 
fem.,  no  consistency  is  observed  in  the  use  of  genders ;  some¬ 
times  the  pronouns  (in  Hebr.  pronominal  suffixes)  which  refer 
to  the  hayyoth  are  fem.,  e.g.  in  w.6- 9- 10-  u- 12,  but  more  often 
mas.,  e.g.  in  w.6, 7-  8-  *• 10-  u* 13  etc.,  partly  because  the  pre¬ 
dominating  aspect  was  that  of  male  figures,  partly  because 
Hebr.  writers  instinctively  preferred  mas.  forms  to  fem. ; 
perhaps,  too,  the  author  or  the  copyist  had  the  mas.  cherubim 
in  his  mind  all  the  time.  St.  Jerome  finds  a  mystical  significance 
in  the  mixture  of  genders,  particularly  in  the  Hebr.  idiom  used 
in  w.9-  23  (C'X  and  nt?K,  each  and  other,  lit.  man,  woman) :  ‘  ideo 
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post  mulierem  virum  posuit  in  persona  eadem,  ne  sexum  in 
coelestibus  putaremus,  cum  in  uno  atque  eodem  juxta  pro- 
pnetatem  Hebraicam,  idem  et  vir  et  mulier  appellatur’  (on 
*/•  .  they  turned  not  round  when  they  went ]  In  whatever 
direction  they  moved,  the  Living  Creatures  presented  the  sarnie 
front :  there  was  no  need  to  turn  round. — io.  The  four  faces. 
Their  positions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  spectator  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  case  of  the  second  and  of  the  third. 
Evidently  the  text  is  disarranged;  by  restoring  the  second 
half  of  the  v.  so  as  to  agree  with  the  first,  we  obtain  the  face  of 
a  man  and  the  face  of  a  lion  were  on  the  right  of  the  four  of  them, 
and  the  face  of  an  ox  and  the  face  of  an  eagle  were  on  the  left  of 
the  four  of  them  (so  He.).  A  less  satisfactory  expedient  is  to 
supply  ‘in  front’  and  ‘behind’  in  the  case  of  the  first  and 
fourth  faces  (Co.  Siegf.  Ro.  etc.)  In  io4  the  order  is  cherub, 
man  lion,  eagle  ;  in  Rev.  47,  lion,  calf,  man,  eagle  ;  only  the 
last  holds  the  same  place  in  the  three  lists.  The  symbolism 
of  the  faces  is  well  explained  by  the  Rabbis  :  ‘  man  is  exalted 
among  creatures ;  the  eagle  is  exalted  among  birds ;  the  ox 
is  exalted  among  domestic  animals ;  the  lion  is  exalted  among 
wild  beasts ;  and  all  of  them  have  received  dominion,  and 
greatness  has  been  given  them,  yet  they  are  stationed  below 
the  chariot  of  the  Holy  One,’  Midr.  R.  Shemoth  §  23  (on  Ex.  151)  • 
similarly  TB.  Hagiga  13b.  Christian  writers  interpreted  the  four 
faces  as,  symbols  of  the  Evangelists,  foreshadowing  rtTpapoppo v 
to  eiayyekioi,  (Iren.),  Tfrpdyiovov  tvayyikiov  (Orig.).  Irenaeus  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  play  with  this  fancy ;  he  identified 
the  man  with  Matthew,  the  lion  with  John,  the  ox  with  Luke 
the  eagle  with  Mark.  A  different  series  of  identifications,’ 
however,  became  more  popular  :  man — Matthew,  lion — Mark,’ 
ox— Luke,  eagle— John  :  so  Jerome  (in  loc.),  Ambrose  (Prol. 
in  Luc.),  Gregory  the  Gt.  (Horn.  iv.  in  Ezech.),  and  Adam  of 
St.  Victor,  in  his  two  hymns  de  SS.  Evangelistis.  Athanasius 
thmks  differently :  man— Matthew,  lion— Luke,  ox— Mark,  eagle 
—John  (Op  t.  ii.  155).  Augustine  (Op.  t.  iii.  546),  followed 
by  Bede,  makes  yet  another  transposition :  man— Mark,  lion— 
Matthew,  ox  Luke,  eagle — John.  Trench,  Sacred  Latin  Poetry 
60-70,  gives  the  text  of  the  hymns  and  reff. — 1 1 .  Apparently  this 
v.  mentions,  first,  a  characteristic  of  all  four  Living  Creatures,  and 
then  certain  particulars  about  each.  But  the  text  is  unintelligible 
as  it  stands.  The  opening  word  and  their  faces  has  crept  in 
by  mistake,  perhaps  from  v.8t> ;  it  is  omitted  by  ffiH;  the 
RVm.  rendering  And  thus  were  their  faces  merely  attempts  to 
make  some  kind  of  sense.  After  upwards  ffi  inserts  to  the  four 
of  them,  which  stands  in  v.8b,  and  should  be  repeated  here ; 
the  ungrammatical  sentence  which  follows  must  be  corrected 
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to  agree  with  v.9a,  so  G£.  Read,  then,  And  their  wings  were 
spread  out  upwards  {the  wings  belonging)  ‘  to  the  four  of  them  *  ; 
in  each ,  two  were  coupled  *  one  with  another  / — and  two  covered 
their  bodies]  Similarly  v.23;  for  ©r’s  reading  see  phil.  n.  In 
Is.  6  the  Seraphim  have  six  wings,  using  two  to  cover  their 
faces  since  they  are  engaged  in  adoration  ;  the  same  is  said 
of  the  £u>a  in  Rev.  4®.  Here,  however,  the  Creatures  are  not 
worshipping,  but  giving  support  and  movement  to  the  throne  ; 
this  may  account  for  the  difference  in  the  number  of  their 
wings.  Dante  notes  that  the  animali  of  his  vision  had  six 
wings,  so  that  he  agreed  with  John,  who  differed  from  Ezekiel, 
Purg.  xxix.  100  ff. — 12.  Again  a  repetition  (cp.  v.9b  and 
v.8b),  with  a  further  particular  added :  whichever  way  their 
faces  turned,  the  Living  Creatures  moved  by  a  common  impulse. 
They  could  move  in  any  direction,  and  not  only  towards  one 
of  the  four  quarters,  without  changing  their  position. — the 
spirit]  i.e.  the  vital  energy  or  impulse  by  which  God  from  His 
throne  acted  upon  them ;  cp.  v.20  io17 :  ‘  for  within  them 
Spirit  lived,  Attendant  on  their  Lord/  says  Milton  Par.  L .  vii. 
204  f.  God's  action  upon  nature  (Gen.  i2),  and  upon  His 
people  (ch.  39s9,  Is.  44s,  Zech.  1210),  takes  effect  similarly  by 
the  spirit  which  proceeds  from  Him.  In  Ez.'s  ecstasies  the 
spirit  impels  his  movements,  22  83  n. — as  they  went]  ffijS  om. ; 
but  %  agrees  with  v.9  io11. — 13.  And  ‘  between  1  the  living 
creatures  was  ‘  an  appearance  *  as  of  burning  coals  of  fire ,  as  the 
appearance  of  ‘  *  torches  ‘  *  moving  to  and  fro  between  the 

living  creatures.  So  far  at  least,  with  the  help  of  ffi,  the  text 
must  be  emended  to  make  grammar  and  sense.  Perhaps  this 
does  not  go  far  enough  :  as  the  appearance  of  torches  may  be 
a  gloss  on  an  appearance  as  of  coals ,  or  a  mere  doublet ;  and 
it  was  moving  to  and  fro  between  the  living  creatures  another 
gloss,  explaining  how  the  fire  could  be  compared  with  torches 
(Peters,  Toy,  Kr.)  ;  thus  reading  and  between  the  living  creatures 
was  an  appearance  as  of  burning  coals  of  fire.  But  the  glosses, 
if  they  be  such,  were  already  in  the  text  used  by  ffi  ;  moreover 
the  torches  and  moving  to  and  fro  add  an  unexpected,  vivid 
detail,  such  as  the  mere  annotator  does  not  usually  insert. 
The  v.  as  a  whole  mentions  another  remarkable  element  in  the 
vision,  namely,  the  fire,  radiating  a  diffused  light  (cp.  v.4),  and 
sending  out  flashes,  from  the  centre  of  the  square  formed  by 
the  Living  Creatures  :  it  is  alluded  to  again  in  io7.  So  else¬ 
where  in  descriptions  of  a  theophany  :  with  the  burning  coals  of 
fire  cp.  Ps.  189 t8] ;  with  the  torches  cp.  Gen.  1517  JE,  Ex.  2018  E ; 
with  the  lightning  cp.  Ps.  i815C143  7719  t181. — 14.  In  v.13  the 
torch-like  flames  move  to  and  fro  between  the  Living  Creatures, 
and  the  central  fire  sends  out  lightning ;  here  the  Living 
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Creatures  themselves  dart  about  like  lightning.  The  v.  seems 
to  be  merely  a  miswritten  gloss  on  the  last  words  of  v.13  ; 
ffiB  omits  it  altogether;  so  most  modems. — 15.  Vv.16“21 
describe  the  wheels.*  And  I  saw  the  living  creatures ,  and 
behold ,  a  wheel  was  on  the  ground  beside  the  living  creatures , 
appertaining  to  4  the  four  of  them .'  On  a  nearer  view,  the 
prophet  discerned  a  fresh  feature,  ffi  om.  the  living  creatures 
in  cl.  a  ;  but  the  word  is  not  superfluous  if  we  take  it  to  indicate 
the  point  of  departure  :  4  looking  again  at  the  living  creatures, 
I  saw,  and  behold  '  etc.  The  ground  is  perhaps  not  the  earth, 
but  the  supernatural  plane  on  which  the  vision  rested.  Judging 
from  io2  the  Creatures  stood  rather  higher  than  the  wheels, 
at  the  height,  say,  of  their  axles.  jEB  reads  the  last  two  words 
of  the  v.  ( appertaining )  to  his  four  faces ,  which  is  supposed  to 
mean  4  on  the  front  side  of  each  of  the  four ' ;  but  his  faces 
is  om.  by  (SriLj$£l,  and  has  arisen  by  corruption.  The  wheels 
f ophannim )  appear  in  later  apocalyptic  literature.  Thus  in 
Dan.  79  the  author  mentions  them  because  he  is  borrowing 
from  Ez.,  but  they  no  longer  have  any  function,  since  the  throne 
is  not  in  motion  but  set  upon  the  firmament ;  similarly  En.  1418, 
which  imitates  Dan.  Sometimes  the  wheels  are  left  out,  e.g. 
T.  Levi  34£f*  51 ;  but  where  they  remain,  it  is  in  a  new  character. 
As  Ophannim  they  are  personified,  and  become  an  order  of 
angels,  ranking  with  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  En.  6110  717 ; 
and  with  the  Seraphim  and  the  holy  Hayyoth  and  the  minister¬ 
ing  Angels  in  the  seventh  heaven,  TB.  Hag .  12b,  13b  (where  the 
wheel  is  explained  as  4  a  certain  angel '),  Rosh  Hash.  24b,  Derek- 
*Eres  R.  ch.  2,  and  Jewish  Prayer  Book,  at  the  Kedushd  in  the 
Morning  Service  (Singer's  edn.  39).  See  Weber  Jiid.  Theol .2 
168,  205  ;  Schechter  Aspects  of  Rabb.  Theol .  28,  32  ;  Charles 
Rev.  i.  120. — 16.  The  appearance  (cl.  a)  and  construction 
(cl.  b)  of  the  wheels  :  they  gleamed  with  a  yellow  radiance, 
and,  viewed  from  the  angle  at  which  the  spectator  stood,  they 
seemed  to  revolve  one  within  another.  The  account  is  confused 
by  two  insertions,  and  their  construction  in  cl.  a,  and  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  cl.  b ;  both  are  om.  by  modem  editors  following  ffi  : 
cp.  the  similar  incongruities  in  w.8b  lla.  Read,  And  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  wheels  4  '  was  as  the  gleam  of  tarshish,  and  the  four 

of  them  were  alike ,  4  '  and  their  construction  was  as  though  one 

wheel  were  in  the  midst  of  another.  In  appearance  the  4  fervid 
wheels'  shone  with  a  bright  colour  (cp.  Dan.  79,  En.  1418), 
like  that  of  tarshish,  a  precious  stone  of  some  kind :  the  name 

*  Perhaps  solid  discs,  like  those  of  the  chariot  illustrated  in  Meissner 
Bab .  u.  Ass.  ii.  Abb.  21.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wheels  of  Assyrian, 
Hittite,  and  Egyptian  war-chariots  were  spoked;  Gressmann  T.  u-  B.* 
Abb.  105,  106,  137;  Hogarth  Carch.  i.  PI.  B  10. 
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tells  us  where  it  came  from,  but  nothing  as  to  its  colour  or 
quality.  Chrysolite  is  the  equivalent  generally  given  by  the 
Vrs.,  thus  ffi  in  2813,  Ex.  2820  3913  [ffi  3620] ;  ’A  here  and  io9, 
Dan.  io6 ;  so  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  7,  5,  War  v.  5,  7  ;  U  chryso- 
lithus  io9  2813  and  Ex.,  Dan.  ll.cc.  But  what  did  the  ancients 
understand  by  chrysolite  ?  More  than  one  kind  of  stone  may 
have  been  called  by  this  name.  Petrie  argues  in  favour  of 
the  bright-yellow  opaque  jasper,  which  was  engraved  in  Egypt 
and  Babylonia  at  all  periods  (HDB.  s.v.  Stones,  Precious)  ; 
Myres  (Enc.  Bibl.  col.  4807)  prefers  a  yellow  transparent  stone, 
called  chrysolithus  by  the  later  Greeks,  of  which  large  specimens 
were  found  in  Spain,  aureo  fulgore  translucentes  (Pliny 
HN .  xxxvii.  42  f.)  ;  this  was  probably  the  citrine  or  yellow 
quartz  called  topaz  in  modem  trade,  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  precious  or  Brazilian  topaz,  which  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  The  tradition  that  Tarshish  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  furthest  west  (cp.  ffir's  rendering  Carthaginians  in  2712- 25 
[cod.A]  3813),  and  identified  with  Tartessus  in  S.  Spain,  has 
much  to  recommend  it  still,  in  spite  of  recent  opinions  to  the 
contrary  (Ramsay  Pauline  and  other  Studies  276 ;  Cheyne 
Enc .  Bibl.  col.  4898)  ;  see  Skinner  Genesis  198  f. ;  Gray 
Isaiah  56. — as  though  one  wheel  were  in  the  midst  of  another ] 
So  io10.  Probably  it  is  a  mistake  to  picture  the  wheels  as 
bisecting  each  other  at  right  angles  (as  in  the  illustration  given 
by  Toy  Ezek.  95)  ;  for  one  revolved  beside  each  Creature 
(v.16),  and  the  four  Creatures  stood  in  a  square,  as  is  implied 
by  the  position  of  their  outstretched  wings  (w.8b* 9a* 11)  and  of 
the  central  fire  (v.13  io6* 7) ;  hence  the  wheels,  which  were  not 
connected  by  any  mechanism,  formed  another  square  outside. 
The  prophet  was  looking  at  the  whole  group  from  an  angle, 
because  he  could  see  all  four 


wheels  at  the  same  time ; 
seen  from  this  noint.  thev 
would  £ 
ing  one 
accomp 


to  shew  the  relative  posi-  _ 

tions.* — 17.  They  moved  on  \T \ 

each  of  their  four  sides  ‘  *  ' - ^ 

*  and  *  turned  not  when  they  moved]  i.e.  all  four  wheels  moved 
together  in  whatever  direction  the  throne  travelled ;  like  the 
Living  Creatures  (w.9b- 12),  they  had  no  need  to  turn  in  order 

*  Schmidt  Eucharisterion  i.  (1923)  122  gives  a  design  based  upon 
the  same  view  as  that  taken,  independently,  above.  The  plan  drawn 
by  Proksch  Die  Berufungsvision  Hesekiels  in  Budde’s  Festschrift,  1920, 
149  is  similar. 
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to  face  the  particular  direction  taken.  The  supernatural  world 
is  not  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  world  we  live  in  :  no  wonder 
that  the  prophet's  sentences  are  far  from  clear,  and  that  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  convey  any  intelligible  idea  of  movements 
so  contrary  to  all  known  laws.  The  word  paraphrased  their 
sides ,  lit.  quarters  cp.  4318- 17,  must  refer  to  the  four  sides  of  the 
square  formed  by  the  Living  Creatures  (their  fem.).  ffijj  omit 
the  first  when  they  moved  ;  the  word  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  v. 
The  wheels  moved  together  without  changing  their  relative 
positions.  In  cl.  b  £  adds  *  to  the  place  towards  which  their 
principal  head  turned  to  go  they  followed  it/  an  interpolation 
based  upon  io11. — 18.  The  opening  words  read.  And  their 
backs ,  and  they  had  height ,  and  they  had  terror .  The  text  is 
corrupt,  and  can  only  be  restored  by  conjecture,  with  some 
help  from  the  Versions.  Clearly  and  their  backs  (;.T2n)  is  a 
miswritten  form  of  felloes ,  rims  (nna) ;  and  height  was  to  them 
(on?  rajn)  looks  like  a  dittograph  of  the  preceding  word 
(prail)  ;  and  terror  was  to  them  (or6  nKTi)  is  represented  in 
(&  by  and  I  saw  them  (=dp6  *n&o),  and  both  &  and  F  treat  the 
word  as  a  derivative  of  the  verb  to  see.  We  may  restore,  And 
I  looked,  and  behold  (cp.  w.4* 16)  they  had  felloes ;  or,  keeping 
closer  to  the  text,  And  they  had  felloes ,  and  I  looked  at  them, 
and  behold  their  felloes  were  full  of  eyes  etc.  The  eyes  on  the 
rims  of  the  wheels  may  symbolize  fife  and  intelligence  (Kr.). 
Ch.  io12  seems  to  say  that  not  only  the  wheels,  but  the  Living 
Creatures  too,  were  full  of  eyes,  apparently  exaggerating  or 
misunderstanding  the  present  passage  ;  so  Rev.  4® ;  cp.  Dante 
Purg.  xxix.  94;  Milton  Par.  L.  xi.  129  f.— 19.  The  point 
insisted  upon  in  this  and  the  next  two  vv.  is  the  unity’between 
the  Living  Creatures  and  the  wheels  close  to  them  (v.15),  parallel 
to  them  (v.20),  below  them  (io2),  in  their  movements  :  it  was 
due  to  an  impulse  common  to  them  all. — 20.  This  v.  repeats 
what  has  been  said  in  v.19,  with  the  addition  of  a  reference  to 
the  spirit,  already  associated  with  the  Hayydth,  and  now 
introduced  to  account  for  the  movements  of  the  wheels  ;  so 
again  in  v.21  io17.  Obviously  an  overloaded  passage.  The 
second  thither  the  spirit  (inclined)  to  go  is  to  be  omitted  with 
some  Hebr.  MSS  ffiS  as  a  gloss  on  whither.  The  subj.  of  they 
went  is  the  Hayydth  in  v.19 ;  but  by  altering  the  position  of 
the  conjn.,  ffir  makes  the  wheels  the  subj.,  and  thus  improves  the 
text.  Read,  Whithersoever  the  spirit  (inclined)  to  go  the  wheels 
went,  ‘  and  ’  they  were  lifted  up  alongside  of  them,  for  the  spirit 
of  the  living  creature  (s)  was  in  the  wheels .  Contrary  to  the  usage 
of  this  ch.  the  living  creature(s)  is  in  the  sing.,  which  may  be 
explained  here  and  in  v.21  io16* 17- 20  as  a  collective  ;  to  get 
rid  of  this  irregularity  by  altering  the  text  is  to  obliterate  what 
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may  well  be  a  token  of  the  secondary  character  of  w.20*  21. — 
21.  Again,  the  unity  between  the  Living  Creatures  and  the 
wheels,  explained  in  the  same  way.  The  v.  says  nothing  more 
than  v.20,  but  says  it  with  greater  force.  Probably  both  w. 
are  early  alternative  glosses  on  v.19,  of  which  v.21  is  the  better 
preserved  (Herrm.)  ;  in  the  parallel  description  in  ch.  io  it 
will  be  noticed  that  io16* 17  reproduce  w.19* 21,  and  pass  over  v.20. 
The  prons.  in  w.19’21  ( beside  them ,  parallel  to  them,  when  they 
moved  etc.)  are  mas.  though  they  refer  to  a  fern,  subject,  the 
hayyoth ;  see  v.9  n. — 22.  Over  the  heads  of  the  Living  Creatures 
appeared  what  looked  like  a  firm  and  level  platform  ;  presently 
this  is  seen  to  furnish  the  base  of  Jahveh's  throne  (v.26).  Each 
of  the  more  impressive  features  of  the  vision  is  described  by 
a  comparison,  w.6* 10* 22*  28.  In  speaking  of  super¬ 

natural  realities  the  prophet  can  only  suggest  a  likeness  to 
familiar  things.  For  jftfTs  living  creature  we  should  read  the 
plur.  ;  the  sing,  may  be  defended  in  vv.20* 21,  but  not  here. 
The  rendering  firmament,  o-rcpt cu/xa,  U  firmamentum,  hardly 

does  justice  to  the  Hebr.  rakV  a  w.23*  26*  2«,  which  means  some¬ 
thing  made  firm  and  flat  by  stamping.  In  later  literature  the 
word  is  used  of  the  sky,  by  P  in  Gen.  i,  and  in  Ps.  192  U]  1501, 
Dan.  123,  Sir.  43s  [Hebr.].  ffi  reads  as  it  were  a  firmament, 
which  may  be  original ;  for,  as  Co.  observes,  Ezekiel  uses  the  word 
in  its  strict  sense  of  a  firm,  levelled  surface  ;  but  when  later  on 
the  word  was  applied  to  the  sky,  it  would  be  natural  for  a 
copyist  to  drop  the  particle  of  comparison. — as  the  gleam  of 
*  *  ice]  in  colour  and  brilliance.  The  rendering  ice  (so  &)  is 

well  established  by  etymology  and  usage,  cp.  Job  616  3710, 
Ps.  14717 ;  but  crystal,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  ice, 
is  also  possible,  and  in  this  sense  the  word  was  understood  by 
ffi&F,  and  taken  over  in  Rev.  46.  The  epithet  terrible  is  not 
appropriate  either  to  ice  or  to  crystal,  and  should  be  omitted  with 
;  it  may  be  a  miswritten  form  of  the  word  which  follows. — 
spread  out  upon  (or  above)  their  heads]  ffi  'upon  their  wings/ 
probably  by  a  misunderstanding ;  for  it  is  nowhere  stated 
that  the  firmament  was  supported  by  the  wings;  see  vv.23*  24. — 
23.  And  underneath  the  platform  the  wings  were  {extended) 
straight  one  towards  another]  A  pregnant  construction,  with  a 
verb  understood.  The  outstretched  wings  of  each  Creature 
joined  the  tips  of  the  next  pair  ofi  wings  on  either  side,  as  stated 
in  w.9a* 11 ;  below  the  rakV  a  the  wings  extended  horizontally. 
In  the  same  way  the  colossal  Assyrian  genii  are  sometimes 
represented  with  the  upper  edge  of  their  wings  in  a  straight 
line  ;  see  Gressmann  T.  u .  B2,  Abb.  378,  381,  and  the  Hittite 
sculptures,  ib.  Abb.  390,  and  Garstang  Land  of  the  Hittites  PI. 
lxxxi.  1.  Instead  of  straight  (Er  has  two  words,  ‘  stretched 
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out,  flapping/  the  latter  an  addition  from  313,  the  former  a 
free  paraphrase  of  or  else  a  translation  of  the  word  which 
belongs  properly  to  v.22b  and  is  repeated  by  ffi  here. — The 
other  pair  of  wings  was  used  to  cover  the  body ;  the  whole  of 
cl.  b  seems  to  be  derived  from  a  marginal  reference  to  v.11, 
where  the  fact  has  already  been  pointed  out.  The  sentence  is 
too  clumsy  to  be  original :  ffi  read  it  in  a  simpler  form,  [ and ] 
each  had  two  covering  their  bodies ,  which  gives  the  sense  required. 
— 24.  Yet  one  more  feature  to  be  mentioned,  before  the  climax 
is  reached  :  the  thunderous  sound  of  the  wings.  It  is  compared 
to  the  sound  of  many  waters  (cp.  43s,  Is.  1712)  in  a  place  where 
cataracts  and  streams  abound  Ps.  42s  m  934.  Whether  the 
other  comparisons  are  original  may  be  doubted ;  they  add 
little  to  the  effect,  and  all  three  are  omitted  by  ffiB.  Thus  like 
the  voice  of  Shaddai  may  be  an  insertion  from  io6  (see  n.)  ;  the 
noise  of  a  storm-wind  (?),  as  the  noise  of  a  camp,  in  spite  of  the 
uncommon  word  for  storm-wind  (?),  are  slipped  into  the  sentence 
in  a  way  that  suggests  an  after-thought ;  see  next  v. — when 
they  stood  still  they  slackened  their  wings ]  i.e.  they  let  them  sink. 
For  grammatical  reasons  their  wings  should  be  the  subj. ;  read, 
therefore,  with  ffi,  ‘  and  *  when  they  stood  still  their  wings  1  became 
slack / — 25.  As  the  text  stands,  another  voice  is  heard  coming 
from  above  the  firmament.  It  cannot  be  the  divine  voice, 
for  Jahveh  does  not  speak  till  v.28b.  Kr.  proposes  to  take 
over  the  words  which  seem  to  be  superfluous  in  v.24,  reading, 

*  And  there  came  a  noise  from  above  the  firmament  which  was 
over  their  heads,  a  noise  of  a  storm-wind  (?),  as  the  noise  of 
^  a  camp  ' — i.e.  the  noise  made  by  the  mustering  of  the  heavenly 
host,  cp.  Gen.  32s.  But  this  is  to  introduce  an  episode  out  of 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  vision,  and  to  build  too  much  upon 
an  insecure  text.  For  the  v.,  which  is  omitted  entirely  by 
9  MSS  and  in  part  by  3,  owes  its  existence  to  a  series  of  scribal 
errors.  Thus  voice  may  be  due  to  an  inadvertent  copyist  who 
had  already  written  the  word  twice  in  v.24  (as  originally  read)  ; 
and  behold  a  voice  is  all  that  ffi  contains;  then  followed  the 
accidental  repetitions,  of  cl.  a  from  V.26  and  of  cl.  b  from  v.24 ; 
finally  and  behold  (mm)  was  wrongly  copied  as  and  there  came 
(\Tl).  Reading,  then,  And  behold  with  ffi,  continue  with  v.26, 
dropping  the  conjn.  in  M :  And  4  behold /  *  9  above  the  platform 

etc. — 26.  Avoiding  definite  outlines,  and  with  the  reticence  of 
a  holy  fear,  Ez.  describes  the  throne  and  the  Form  upon  it. 
The  features  of  the  vision  already  seen,  together  with  the 
current  conception  of  Jahveh  as  seated  upon  the  Cherubim 
(2  K.  I916=Is.  3716,  Ps.  802  ru),  would  have  prepared  the 
prophet's  mind  for  what  was  coming : — the  vision  of  Jahveh 
on  the  throne  of  supreme  dominion  (cp.  Is.  61,  1  K.  2219= 
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2  Chr.  1818,  Dan.  79),  usually  imagined  as  established  in  heaven 
(cp.  Is.  661,  Ps.  114,  10319),  but  here  seen  in  motion  (cp. 
Ps.  1811 110]),  approaching  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  a  revela¬ 
tion.  The  throne,  resting  upon  the  platform,  seemed  to  be 
made  of  sapphire,  like  the  pavement  under  the  feet  of  Jahveh 
in  Ex.  2410.  Some  lustrous  blue  marble  is  meant,  such  as 
lapis  lazuli,  which  was  highly  valued  in  the  ancient  world,  and 
suits  the  descriptions  of  4  sapphire  '  given  by  Theophrastus 
(Fragm.  ii.  §  23  Ibcnrep  xpucrd7racrro9  *  as  it  were  sprinkled  with 
gold  dust ')  and  Pliny  (HN.  xxxvii.  §  39  in  his  [sappiris]  enim 
aurum  pmictis  collucet  caeruleis) ;  the  precious  stone  now 
called  sapphire  was  almost  unknown  before  the  time  of  the 
Roman  empire,  ffi  alters  the  description  to  make  it  agree 
with  Ex.  2410,  reading  *  as  the  appearance  of  a  sapphire  stone, 
the  likeness  of  a  throne  above  it ' ;  the  sapphire  thus  becomes 
the  basis,  not  the  material,  of  the  throne.  But  there  is  no 
occasion  to  alter  jfH. — a  likeness  as  the  appearance  of  a  man ] 
Cp.  v.6  82  1  ffir  o/xoLUi/xa  a>s  cTSos  avOpuTrov.  No  doubt  in  Hebr. 
religion  God  was  thought  of  as  wearing  a  human  form,  super- 
naturally  glorified,  e.g.  Am.  71’7,  Is.  61- 2,  Ex.  3317“23,  Jer.  i9, 
Zech.  i8* 10  (?),  Dan.  79,  and  such  is  the  idea  underlying  the 
language  of  Gen.  i28f\  The  natural  instinct  to  conceive  of  God 
in  this  way,  though  immeasurably  below  the  truth,  yet  had 
something  prophetic  about  it ;  in  the  N.T.  the  divine  Christ 
is  said  to  have  laid  aside  His  glory,  lv  bpLoubp.a.Ti  avOpuTruv 
ytvofjLwos  Phil.  27. — 27.  The  Form  on  the  throne.  ‘  Royal  his 
shape  majestic,  a  vast  shade  In  midst  of  his  own  bright¬ 
ness  '  (Keats  Hyperion ).  Two  degrees  of  light  seem  to  be 
indicated  :  the  upper  part  of  the  Form  shone  with  the  gleam 
of  electrum  (cp.  v.4),  the  lower  with  the  appearance  of  fire  (cp.  82). 
The  first  of  these  comparisons  is  duplicated  by  the  addition  of 
as  the  appearance  of  fire  which  had  a  covering  (lit.  a  house)  round 
about ;  this  may  mean  that  the  upper  part  looked  like  a  fire 
enclosed  and  so  far  dimmed,  while  the  lower  part  glowed  like 
an  open  fire  (Ehrlich).  But  the  words  are  doubtful  both  in 
sense  and  grammar ;  fflB  om.  them,  and  they  may  be  an  incorrect 
form  of  the  final  sentence  of  the  v.,  which  they  resemble  closely. 
2E  avoids  all  mention  of  the  loins,  and  renders  ‘  an  appearance 
of  glory  ( jekar )  such  as  the  eye  cannot  see  nor  bear  to  look 
upon/  and  says  this  twice  for  greater  emphasis. — and  he  had  a 
brightness  round  about]  The  mas.  pron.  shews  that  the  reference 
is  to  Jahveh  in  a  burning  ring  of  light ;  cp.  v.4. — 28.  This 
light  resembled  the  colours  of  a  rainbow  ;  so  Rev.  43  from  here  ; 
there  can  be  no  allusion  to  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  for  Gen.  912 
comes  from  P.  As  he  reaches  the  climax,  the  prophet  is  careful 
to  '  keep  the  door  of  his  lips  '  :  it,  i.e.  the  entire  subject  of  these 
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last  vv.,  was  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  glory  of  Jahveh. 
He  will  not  name  Jahveh  directly,  but  resorts  to  a  circum¬ 
locution.  Cp.  the  description  in  Enoch  I418fl*,  based  upon  the 
present  passage.  In  Ezek.  the  glory  of  Jahveh ,  the  glory  of  the 
God  of  Israel ,  denotes  an  outward  manifestation  of  the  divine 
Presence,  seen  by  the  prophet  in  ecstasy,  but  invisible  to  the 
natural  eye,  312* 23  84  93  io4- 18f*  n22f*  432*  4*  5  444.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  Ex.  3317’23  ?J,  this  meaning  first  occurs 
in  the  present  passage.  In  the  earlier  literature  the  glory  of 
Jahveh  meant  something  quite  different :  the  power  and 
majesty  of  Jahveh  displayed  in  nature  and  history,  a  funda¬ 
mental  conception  with  Isaiah  and  his  followers,  Is.  63  38, 
Hab.  214,  and  prob.  Num.  1421  JE ;  outside  the  visions  of  Ez. 
the  term  occurs  once  in  this  sense,  3921,  cp.  2822  3913.  But 
within  the  visions  the  glory  of  Jahveh  is  always  an  appearance 
of  light  and  splendour  indicating  the  divine  Presence.  From 
Ez.  this  usage  was  taken  over  by  writers  of  the  Priestly  School, 
though  they  apply  it  to  a  manifestation  visible  to  the  natural 
eye  :  the  fire  in  which  Jahveh  appeared  at  the  Giving  of  the 
Law,  Ex.  2416’18,  and  the  fiery  glow  which  shone  through  the 
cloud  resting  upon  the  tabernacle.  Ex.  1610  2943  4034f-,  Lev.  9®- 23, 
Num.  1410  1619  177  [1642]  206 ;  similarly  in  passages  based  upon 
P,  1  K.  8n=2  C.  514  72.  The  influence  of  Ez.  may  further  be 
traced  in  Is.  405  58s  601* 2.  See  Gray  HDB.  ii.  184-6 ;  Kautzsch 
ib.  v.  639  f. ;  and  Morgenstem  Hebr.  Union  Coll.  Annual  vi. 
(1929)  35  f.  for  the  possible  connexion  between  the  Glory  and 
the  ceremony  at  Ma§soth  and  Sukkoth ;  cp.  44s  n.f  4525  n.t  and 
Ps.  247fl-  n819f*.  Later  Jewish  theology  used  8o£a  (N.T.  e.g. 
Rom.  94),  jekard  (2T),  shekina  (Talm.,  Midr.)  as  equivalents 
for  the  glory  of  Jahveh  in  the  sense  which  is  characteristic  of 
Ez.  and  P  ;  see  Abelson  Immanence  of  God  it.  Rabb.  Lit.  App.  ii. 
In  the  N.T.  this  glory  belongs  to  the  manifestation  of  Christ, 
Lk.  932,  Jn.  i14,  Tit.  213,  Jas.  21,  1  Pet.  414. — when  I  saw  it  I 
fell  upon  my  face ]  So  again  after  a  similar  appearance,  323  n. 
ii13  433  444.  In  his  state  of  ecstasy  the  prophet  saw  the 
vision  before  he  fell  upon  his  face  ;  the  ecstasy,  therefore,  was 
not  brought  on  by  a  cataleptic  seizure,  as  some  think  (Herrm. 
Ezechielstudien  73). 

Ezekiel  himself  does  not  call  ‘  the  fiery-wheeled  throne '  a 
chariot  (merkabhd) ;  in  later  times,  however,  the  word  came 
to  be  applied  not  only  to  the  throne,  but  to  the  whole  vision. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  can  be  seen  in  1  C.  2818,  where 
the  ark  with  the  cherubim  is  called  the  chariot  (D'anan  noaion, 
but  (K  to  apjxa  rwv  xfP°v fitly) ;  a  further  stage  is  illustrated  by 
ffi's  text  in  ch.  43  s  rj  opao-is  tov  ap/taros.  By  the  time  of  Ben  Sira 
the  usage  had  established  itself,  thus  Ecclus.  49s  ‘  the  vision 
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of  glory  which  he  (God)  shewed  him  upon  the  chariot  of  the 
cherubim/  but  in  the  Hebr.  text  ‘  and  he  (Ez.)  described  the 
mixed  beings  (':?  lit.  kinds)  of  the  chariot ' ;  and  in  an  early 
Mishna  (Hag.  ii.  i)  the  Chariot  i.e.  Ez.  i  is  combined  with  the 
Creation  i.e.  Gen.  i  to  denote  the  two  matters  which  are  to  be 
expounded  only  to  a  prudent  person.  To  this  day  the  Synagogue 
reads  Ez.  i  in  Hebrew  only,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Feast  of 
Weeks.  A  whole  cycle  of  legends  gathered  round  the  objects 
of  Ez/s  vision,  which  became  a  favourite  topic  for  speculation. 
See  Streane  Chagigah  55  ;  Jew .  Enc.  viii.  art.  Merkabah,  and 
iii.  art.  Cabala.  The  angelic  Throne  Bearers  in  the  Kur'an  69, 17 
and  40,  7  come  ultimately  from  Ezekiel ;  see  Klein  Ret .  of  Isldm 
(1906)  66. 

Ch.  i,  4.  nrtpVno  r«]  For  the  reciprocal  Hithp.  cp.  natw  Job  41*. — ^n] 
With  an  uncommon  d  in  the  second  syll.,  cp.  jd'in  v.18  V^n  Ps.  68,  B-L. 
§26  n.  On  philological  grounds  the  connexion  between  Soem  and  the 
Akk.  etmaru  need  not  be  questioned  ;  Brockelmann  Kurzgef.  vergl.  Gr. 
104.  The  Eg.  fresmen  is  prob.  the  same  word  ;  K6n.  ii.  99.  In  Akk. 
eSmard,  often  with  ibbu  ‘  shining,'  has  not  been  found  earlier  than  the 
8th  cent.  b.c.  ;  see  KB.  ii.  202  ;  Langdon  Neubab.  Konigsinschr  316.  The 
word  seems  to  be  foreign  in  Akk.  itself,  though  the  original  source 
cannot  be  discovered  ;  Landersdorfer  thinks  of  a  Sumerian  derivation, 
without  giving  any  actual  instance  of  the  word  in  use  ;  Sumer.  Sprachgut 
im  AT.  70  f.  ;  Zimmem  Akk.  Fremdw.  59.  The  Rabbis  explained  Wn 
as  an  acrostic  for  either  nMbo  v*  nrn  *  fiery  beings  who  speak,'  or  o'ny 
nMbo  D'ny  n£nh  '  at  times  silent,  at  times  speaking.'  In  the  Talm.  there 
is  a  curious  story  to  illustrate  the  dangerous  properties  of  Wn,  Hag.  13  a; 
see  Ra.  and  Kim.  in  loc. — r«n  -pro]  &  adds  teal  <p£yyos  iv  cu/r<£,  a  super¬ 
fluous  gloss. — 5.  mon]  Contr.  from  ny^i,  the  1  being  radical,  cp.  nup,  nui, 
niDD,  /ihd.  The  ending  m'  to  denote  an  abstract  becomes  common  in 
the  later  language  under  the  influence  of  Aramaic  ;  but  so  far  as  the 
form  goes,  there  is  no  evidence  that  moi  is  borrowed  from  Aram.  ; 
Driver  Journ.  Phil.  xi.  216  ;  Kautzsch  Aram,  im  AT.  106.  Outside  Ez. 
the  word  occurs  2  K.  1610,  Gen.  i28,  51*  3  P  +  5  times  in  late  literature. — 
j.titod]  Sing.,  with  the  original  ay  of  the  termination  contr.  to  &  ;  so  in 
Gen.  4121,  Nah.  28,  Dan.  i18. — njn^]  So  v.28  bis,  42®,  Zech.  5*  (all)  ;  see 
v.11  n.  The  longer  forms  of  the  suffs.  3  pi.  m.  and  f.  are  found  only  with 
preps.,  e.g.  nano  1661  42®  etc.,  and,  with  the  exception  of  rona  Gen.  4i18, 
occur  mostly  in  P  and  not  earlier  than  Jeremiah.  For  runS  ®r  here 
has  rir  ai WoU,  which,  according  to  Co.  Herrm.,  implies  -|.vVy  above 
them.  Adopting  this  correction,  Herrm.  maintains  that  din  moi  = 
din  hntd3  mDi  in  v.28,  i.e.  that  the  reference  is  to  Jahveh  Himself. 
But  does  £t  avroh  imply  j.rVy  ?  In  v.28,  as  Sprank  points  out  (Studien  z. 
Ez.  29),  (5r  renders  *?y  by  M  with  the  gen.,  £rl  tov  oyuotwftoroy,  while  to 
express  above  unequivocally  Ez.  uses  a  stronger  idiom,  nSyoSc  v^y  v.28,  which 
©  renders  Arcodev ;  cp.  also  v.28,  where  Vy  .  .  .  SyD  =  ®i  i nrepdrw$ev  .  .  .  inetp. 
Thus  it  is  not  prob.  that  irr  airroh  implies  an  original  fn'Sy ;  it  is  only  a 
little  more  expressive  than  ainoU,  '  belonging  to  them  in  outward  sem¬ 
blance.’ — 6.  dud]  The  pl.=not  face  as  usually,  but  faces  ;  so  io14*  21  4i1# 
and  'fl  Va  718  21 8. — d'djd  yann]  The  dual  is  used  for  pi.,  because  the  wings 
were  thought  of  in  pairs,  so  io21.  Is.  62,  and  cp.  ch.  717.  Two  pairs  of 
wings  are  meant,  as  v.llb  shews.  In  Philo  of  Byblus'  exposition  of 
Phoen.  mythology  the  god  Kronos  has  four  wings,  dtio  fxkv  u>s  iirT&ixevat 
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duo  di  ws  v<f>€i/jLtva  (Euseb.  Ft.  Hist.  Gy.  iii.  569;  on  the  coins  of  Gebal 
he  is  represented  with  six,  NSI.  350  and  Pl.  ix.  11.  &  gives  to  each 

Creature  16  faces  and  64  wings  I  an  extravagance  which  illustrates  3Ts 
method,  and  is  well  explained  by  Co.  128  f. — on1?  nnxb]  The  second 
marks  a  dat.,  rather  than  a  gen.  ;  *  to  each  of  them  '  would  be  dhd  nn«V, 
e.g.  Dt.  25s,  1  K.  ig2  2218.  cnV  is  mas.  though  it  refers  to  nvn ;  see  v.1#  n. 
5b  om.  both  words  ;  repetitions  are  often  ignored  by  5,  e.g.  v.17 ;  Co. 
150. — 7.  mff’  Sn]  nritf;.  Ehrlich  ingeniously  ir  'Vj-i  legs  of  an  ox,  so 
He.  ;  but  the  emendation  robs  the  next  words  of  their  point ;  for  what 
difference  can  be  observed  between  an  ox  and  a  calf  in  respect  of  legs 
and  feet  (Hdjl  ? — on'Sn  (3r  ical  TTcpurrol  oi  irddes  a&r(ov,  confusing  »p 

with  &  Vly  ‘  rounded/  ’A  <rrp6 yyuXov,  so  Rashi. — D’jmi]  Arab,  ndda 

=to  sparkle,  flash.  The  subj.,  if  it  is  nvn,  understood  from  the  context, 
ought  to  be  expressed  by  the  pron.  d'ssj  cm  ;  if  D.rVn  is  referred  to,  D'jho 
should  be  fern.  The  latter  construction  is  the  less  open  to  objection, 
since  in  this  ch.  mas.  forms  often  occur  where  strict  grammar  requires 
fern.,  perhaps  because  the  writer,  or  transcriber,  was  thinking  of  Q’unD. — 
8.  rq  or  n:)  Kt.,  nn  Q. ;  cp.  1  K.  1515,  2  K.  1718,  1  C.  611.  T}.  Vv.8 

and  9  are  wrongly  divided.  Ehrlich  may  be  right  in  supposing  that  in 
v.8b  d.tjbi  was  incorrectly  written  for  Dn'xnai  ;  the  correct  form  was  then 
written  over  it  or  in  the  margin,  whence  it  crept  into  the  t6xt ;  but 
instead  of  striking  out  the  incorrect  form  a  copyist  transcribed  them  both. 
Read  'n  jm^u  uo’  k1?  cmsi  :  nnn#  new  man  onyanxV  q.tbmi.  Sprank, 
Studien  zu  Ezechiel  (1926)  32  f.,  cancels  vv.8*  8  altogether  ;  v.8a  as  derived 
from  io7*8,  and  w.8b* 9a  as  a  misplaced  gloss  on  v.11 ;  then,  to  form  a 
parallel  with  v.18,  corresponding  to  the  parallel  between  w.8b* 9a  and  v.u, 
v.9b  was  introduced  later,  and  the  subj.  of  *ud'  was  supposed  to  be  the 
kayydth  understood. — 10.  Read  in  cl.  b  jnyanK1?  ^acorno  ne^a  »3*n  tip  uw. 
Herrmann  accounts  for  ftl  on  the  hypothesis  that  ’asi  had  acci¬ 
dentally  fallen  out,  and  then  was  restored  together  with  jnyaiK1?,  the 
catchword  indicating  the  clause  to  which  ntw  ’3Si  belongs. — The  confusion 
of  genders  in  w.8*18  has  been  referred  to ;  see  on  w.7*  9* ia.  Sprank 
lx.  40  f.  maintains  that  it  is  due  to  the  influence  of  ch.  10.  The  writer 
of  ch.  10  tried  to  adapt  ch.  1  to  the  prepossessions  and  speculations  of  a 
later  day  :  in  ch.  10  the  nrn  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  ouna;  hence 
the  fern,  suffixes  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  author  of  ch.  1,  who  is  de¬ 
scribing  the  nrn,  and  the  mas.  suffixes  to  the  author  of  ch.  10,  who  wishes 
to  introduce  the  Dnim.  Further,  Sprank  argues  that  in  the  original 
form  of  the  vision  the  nrn  had  each  only  one  face,  that  of  a  man,  like 
the  cherubim  over  the  ark ;  v.10  has  been  interpolated  from  io14,  which 
again  is  the  product  of  later  conceptions  shaped  by  the  monstrous  figures 
of  Babylonian  art.  The  description  of  the  moving  throne,  with  its 
wheels  (w.16'21)  and  the  thunder  of  its  supporting  wings  (vv.28-26), 
owes  its  origin  to  speculations  on  the  problem,  What  became  of  the 
ark  in  586  b.c.  ?  It  was  miraculously  wheeled  away  into  heaven,  said 
the  writer  of  ch.  10  1  In  his  close  examination  of  the  text  of  chs.  1 
and  10,  Sprank  sometimes  contributes  a  point  of  value.  There  may 
have  been  an  interchange  of  influence  between  chs.  1  and  10,  but  the 
stronger  influence  prob.  came  from  ch.  1-  rather  than  vice  vers&.  The 
suggested  clue  to  the  confusion  of  genders*  breaks  down,  if  it  is  systemati¬ 
cally  followed  out ;  while  the  treatment  of  the  text  of  i10,  and  indeed 
the  whole  theory  of  ‘  Ladespeku  ation/  seems  to  be  arbitrary  and  un¬ 
founded. — xi.  A  nominat.  pendens,  followed  by  three  descrip¬ 

tive  clauses  ;  ‘  their  wings  :  they  were  separate  .  .  .  joining  .  .  .  cover¬ 
ing/ — n^yoVo]  In  Ez.  6  times  ;  in  the  Hex.,  characteristic  of  P  Gen. 
618  720-|-io  times;  elsewhere  6  times.  ®r  here  dvuOev. — njn'O’If  fix  niDUD] 
&  iTreK&XvTTTov  ^itolvu)  rod  <tc !>/jiaTos  aurwv  ‘  they  covered  over  their  body/ 
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In  fflr  tirirw  often  merely =C7rt,  e.g.  IO1 ;  see  Thackeray  Gr.  of  O.T.  in 
Greek  25.  Therefore  eirdvoi  need  not  imply  nSyote,  nor  does  ffi  necessarily 
mean  that  the  wings  covered  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  as  Co.  thinks. 
The  form  of  the  suffix  3  fem.  pi.  njrronf  {-hinnd,  -hind,  -hin  usually  -hen) 
occurs  again  in  njiiprqi  1663  1  K.  737,  all  in  pause.  A  similar  form 

of  the  suffix  3  mas.  pi.  is  -ip??'!?*?  401#  (s.v.l.)  ;  and  another  unusual  form  in 
Ez.  is  the  suffix  2  fem.  pi.  in  -kinna,  -tend,  for  the  normal  -ten,  e.g. 

1318,  n^'ninp?  1320,  njan®?  2348  (in  pause)  49 ;  see  Stade  Lehrbuch 
§§  348,  352,  358  ;  B-L.  2^6  f.  The  accent  remains  where  it  would  be  in 
the  usual  forms  (fft'ona,  ||?  etc.),  but  its  effect  on  the  penultimate  short 
vowel  of  the  suffix  varies,  either  securing  it  (n^nriia,  njiJ>),  or  lengthening 
it  (npS’!?&),  or  reducing  it  further  (njnjpin?)  ;  the  Massora  is  careful  not  to 
double  the  J  or  d,  and  marks  them  with  raphe  (exc.  1320).  Kon. 

ii.  447  suggests  that  in  the  case  of  the  3  pers.  pi.  suffs.,  mas.  and  fem., 
and  the  instance  of  n$nj>  vv.6*  23  42®  may  be  mentioned  here,  the  forms 
of  the  separate  pron.  non,  nan,  were  occasionally  substituted  for  those  of  the 
suffixed  pron.,  as  possibly  happens  now  and  then  in  old  Aram,  (see  NSI. 
191)  ;  but  since  this  cannot  apply  to  the  2  pers.  fem.  pi.  forms,  it  is  safer 
to  explain  these  peculiarities  as  variations,  prob.  dialectical  or  local, 
which  Ez.  and  a  few  other  writers  affected. — 12.  nn]  Mas.  in  the  sense 
of  spirit,  Num.  514,  Josh.  51,  1  K.  2221,  Job.  415f*,  and  of  wind,  Ex.  io18, 
Jer.  4llf-,  Job.  82  ;  otherwise  generally  fem.,  and  always  fem.  in  pi. — 
13.  niDTi]  ®r  /cal  iv  te<rv,  so  3£&=nir3i  as  in  io6f*.  The  confusion  between 
nio-n  and  nu'3i  might  easily  have  occurred  when  the  text  was  written  in 
archaic  characters ;  and  since  (Ur  found  rm'31  in  the  form  men  must 
have  arisen  in  the  interval  between  and  the  adoption  of  the  square 
character  ;  Peters  Am.  JBL.  xi.  (1892)  42. — d.tktd]  In  appos.  to  nvrm  moil ; 
but  the  awkwardness  of  the  syntax  (Kon.  iii.  §  333  t)  is  really  due  to 
textual  corruption.  Read  ikii?  (£,  or  nKip?  &. — nny3]  Though  'V n :  is  mas. 
in  form,  it  has  a  fem.  ending  in  sing,  rijpna  (cp.  .nuronm,  norroMn  etc.), 
and  is  construed  with  a  fem.  ptep.,  cp.  71#;  Kon.  iii.  §  252  /.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  read  nnj/3  Kr. — mSnno  km  O'TdV.i  hkidd]  The  v.  seems 
to  speak  of  three  things,  (a)  burning  coals  of  fire  sending  out  torch- 
like  flames  between  the  nyn,  (b)  the  fire  again,  diffusing  light,  presum¬ 
ably  the  fire  mentioned  in  io7,  (c)  the  lightning  which  issued  from  the 
fire,  distinguished  from  the  torch-like  flames  between  the  nvn,  because  it 
flashed  outside  the  group  of  figures.  Clearly  nuSnnD  km,  which  refers  to 
is  not  right,  for  the  fire  did  not  move  to  and  fro,  but  was  continu¬ 
ally  burning  at  the  centre  of  the  square,  io7.  gives  a  consistent 
sense  by  reading  ws  6pis  Xa/xirdduv  avarpepotercop  prob.  =Di3l?nnD  D'tbV  hkidd, 
omitting  km  and  'n  in  D’TsSn  (a  dittogr.  of  the  preceding  n)  ;  the 
irregularity  in  the  gends.  can  be  the  more  easily  admitted,  as  the  ref. 
is  to  m-iyn  *k  But  how  are  we  to  account  for  JH's  roSnnD  km  ?  The 

fem.  pron.  does  not  seem  to —id  est,  introducing  a  gloss  (Peters  and 
others),  because  'no  is  not  an  alternative  or  an  explanation ;  rather, 
nsS-ino  km  looks  like  a  correction  made  by  a  reader  who  took  naVnno  to  refer 
toth  e  coals  of  fire,  and  not  to  the  torches.  £  K3n^n»D  khck  *  the  flaming 
fire,'  prob.  reading  raVnnD  e>K  (Co.  129). — 14.  Ki si]  Hardly  the  inf.  abs. 
of  pi,  which  is  pi,  but  a  mistake  for  Kis; ;  then  read  the  proper  idiom 
3ien  Kir  ik*;,  as  Gen.  87  ;  G-K.  §  113  s  note.  Kr.  reads  3ieh  Kir,  but  the 
fin.  vb.  is  wanted.  Sb  freely,  ‘  and  the  living  creatures  were  running 
and  not  turning/ — pmn]  Recensions  of  guess:  ’A  airoppoLas  2  dKTiros 
or  al.  c!>$  eldos  aKTiros  darparrijs  ©  ws  ettos  rov  fie&K,  so  Codd.AQ.  C  Kpl3  11  M3 
V  fulgur  coruscans  ;  similarly  TB.  Hag.  13b,  £im.,  taking  it  as=pi3. 
By  an  ancient  slip  of  the  pen  i  was  written  1.  Cohen,  Am.  JSL.  xl. 
(1924)  163,  tries  to  defend  jj ®L  by  the  use  of  pt3  in  Rabbinic  ;  but  in 
the  Mishn.  and  Midr.  pT3=crush,  crumble  ;  where  it  is  used  of  lightning, 
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the  sense  is  prob.  taken  from  the  present  passage. — 15.  mm  nvnn  x-ixi]  ©i 
and  daughter  Vrs.  icai  tdov  icai  tdod=njn  xixi,  as  io9  ;  see  v.4.  The 
omission  of  nvnn,  though  an  improvement,  is  not  necessary. — |&ix]  So 
io9 ;  abs.  st.  with  pathafc  (ct.  ft'ixn  v.18),  as  noted  by  the  Mass.,  Kim.  Mikhlol 
I55b;  cp.  v.4«.  For  inx  jbix  see  87  n. ;  Ro.  H6.  follow  5  d’idix. — 
V3B  ny:nx?].  Read  Jfly3“)xj,  ©i  rots  riaaapcnv  iL&U.  A  copyist  first  wrote 
onyanto,  then  corrected  the  form  to  |nyan*6  without  erasing  the  D  (cp. 
T  ^3  for  T3i  1  S.  418  Wellh.)  ;  to  was  added  1  from  the  following 
ntooi  (so  ©r&<£),  and  no  was  corrupted  to  vis  ;  Co. — 16.  tf'enn]  ©r  da  pads, 
so  Cant.  514  ;  20  Dan.  io8  ;  «S  here  and  io9  2818,  Ex.  28*°  3918.  In  io9  2818 
©  renders  'n  by  &vdpa£,  perhaps  taking  ff'enn  as = Carthage,  and  identify¬ 
ing  the  stone  with  the  Carthaginian  carbuncle  (Pliny  HN.  xxxvii.  25), 
so  %  in  io9  carbunculus.  The  rendering  ddXacrcra  by  ©r  in  Dan.  io8  is 
prob.  due  to  Jewish  influence,  for  ff'enn  was  used,  at  any  rate  by  the 
later  Jews,  as  a  Hebr.  equivalent  of  da\d<raios  (i=X) ,  oh  account  of 
the  similarity  of  sound,  e.g.  TJ.  Meg.  74a  (Levy  NHWB.  i.  s.v.  oipnsx) ; 
this  explains  U’s  quasi  visio  maris  here  ;  cp.  ©r  Is.  231.  Other  renderings 
are  vdiavdos  2  here  and  io9.  Ex.  2820,  Ct.  514,  hyacinthus  U  Ct.  514 ; 
beryl  in  EV.,  but  Or,  chrysolite  AVm.  Ez.  2818  ;  Or,  chalcedony  RVm. 
Ex.  2820  ;  Or,  topaz  RVm.  Ct.  514.  Neither  beryl,  however,  nor  chalcedony 
can  be  justified  ;  for  the  beryl  had  much  in  common  with  the  emerald 
(Pliny  l.c.  20),  and  the  chalcedony,  so  named  because  found  in  the 
copper  mines  near  Chalcedon  (Pliny  l.c.  18),  was  also  a  green  stone. — 
"»nx  mom]  So  io10.  If  the  mas.  is  right,  tr.  ‘  and  the  likeness  of  one,* 
the  adjectival  numeral  being  treated  as  a  subs,  in  gen.  ;  cp.  inx  px  2124. 
inx  myi  Is.  3017.  But  *rnx  may  be  a  slip  for  nnx. — D.rryDi  .  .  .  jnynix1?]. 
In  this  and  the  foil.  w.  the  genders  interchange  /card  avve<nv.  Thus 
here  both  words  refer  to  the  wheels,  but  to  the  wheels  in  connexion  with 
the  nvn  ;  cp.  onS  v.8  and  the  suffs.  in  3428  378*6a-  8b-®;  Kon.  iii.  §  249  e. — 
17.  vd1?*  DnD^  fmyn  ny3ix  *?y]  Prob.  Sy  here=ow,  at,  ©i  4*1;  the  suff.  in 
j.Tysi  refers  to  the  hayydth ;  the  subj.  of  13*?'  and  of  i3D'  is  the  wheels.  Sy 
might =Vx  towards,  see  v.20  n.,  but  with  jmy3*i  this  would  hardly  be  in¬ 
telligible.  on3*?3  (i.e.  the  wheels)  is  om.  by  ©r£f>,  and  should  come  at  the 
end  of  the  v.,  where,  however,  ©r  recognizes  and  <£  implies  |n3^a  (i.e.  the 
hayydth)  ;  but  the  fem.  suff.  cannot  be  right.  Prob.  the  ending  of  this 
v.  has  been  made  to  correspond  with  that  of  v.12.  See  Sprank  l.c.  34. — 
130'  x1?]  Some  Hebr.  MSS  '*  xV»,  an  improvement. — 18.  on3ii  .  .  .  j.Taji] 
The  x/ 331  =  be  rounded,  curved,  raised  ;  hence  the  derivative  34  is  applied 
to  any  convex  object,  e.g.  the  back  Ps.  1298,  0r  ol  vurroi  at WCov  here  and 
in  io12,  1  K.  788,  here  and  in  io12  ;  a  mound  i624*  81-  89,  so  in  Aram, 
e.g.  '-nssn  X33’i  the  height  of  Sepphoris,  Midr.  R.  Ber.  §  98  ;  the  curved 
part  of  a  wheel,  rims,  here  and  in  io12  (emended),  1  K.  788  ;  cp.  also 
the  related  meanings  in  Lev.  149,  Job  1312  1528.  In  the  plur.  the  mas. 
is  mostly  used  (6  times),  but  the  fem.  also  occurs,  here  and  in  Lev.  149. 
mas,  however,  is  the  better  attested  form  in  this  v.  ;  on*>  mil  j,V3n  seems 
to  be  merely  a  miswritten  repetition  of  onV  iron.  See  4318,  where  again 
there  is  a  confusion  between  33  and  *3*  (the  true  reading). — onS  nxmi] 
must  mean  ‘  they  felt  fear/  not  ‘  they  inspired  fear,’  for  nxv  is  always 
used  in  a  subjective  sense,  ©r  Kal  tbov  ai Wd,  horribilis  aspectu, 

taking  nxm  both  from  xv  and  from  nxn  I  The  word  is  corrupt ;  read 
either  onS  nni  mm  x-iki  partly  following  ©r  (Be.  Ro.),  or  mm  x-ixi  onV  man 
Dni3J  (Co.  partly,  Sprank). — jnysnxS]  The  suff.  prob.  refers  to  nuj. — 20. 
i3r  .  .  .  iffx  Sy]  For  the  prep.  *?y  with  cp.  1  S.  211,  2  S.  1520,  1  K. 
2048,  Jer.  i7  ;  similarly  with  ru  98  4418,  and  with  nVy  417,  1  K.  6®.  A 
tendency  is  noticeable  in  Sam.,  Kings,  and  especially  in  Jer.  and  Ez., 
to  use  ^y  in  the  sense  of  *?x,  and  *?x  in  the  sense  of  Vy.  *  It  is  probable 
that  this  interchange,  at  least  in  many  cases,  is  not  original,  but  due  to 
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transcribers*;  Oxf.  Lex.  41  a.  And  for  these  reasons:  (a)  *?y  and  Sk 
are  interchanged  in  the  same  verse,  e.g.  21 11  4418,  Is  2216,  Jer.  1811  etc. ; 
(6)  in  parallel  phrases  in  different  books,  e.g.  2  S.  610||  1  C.  1318,  1  K.  22*  J|. 
2  C.  186,  2  K.  18*7 1|  Is.  3612,  Mic.  41 1|  Is.  2*;  sometimes  in  the  same  book, 
e.g.  Ez.  i12  -irn  and  v.20  new  *?y,  v.8  and  33s2,  18®-  11  and  v.16  ;  in  some 
cases  the  MSS  differ,  e.g.  23®*  4418  4518  ;  (c)  ©  as  a  rule  has  M  when 
‘?K=l?y.  Berry,  in  Am.  JBL.  xxxiv.  (1915)  25,  observes  that  the  inter¬ 
change  is  more  marked  in  the  last  section  of  Ezekiel  than  in  the  earlier 
chs.  ;  for  example,  in  chs.  1-3  Vk  = unto  22  times,  =upon  once;  Vy= 
upon  14  times,  = unto  twice  ;  whereas  in  chs.  40-48  bn— unto  73  times, 
=upon  39  times,  and  hy^zupon  40  times,  =unto  3  times  ;  thus  in  the 
sense  of  upon  occurs  almost  as  often  as  *?y  in  the  chs.  last  named. 
In  the  original  text  of  Ez.  *?y  and  *?k  were  distinguished,  but  by  the 
beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.  b.c.  the  soft  sound  of  y  lost  its  force  and 
became  identical  with  that  of  k.  The  Mass,  text  of  Ez.  belongs  to  the 
period  of  confusion.  Peters  id.  xii.  (1893)  52.  For  uv  1.  ©r  08  8v  9jv 

f )  ve<p4\rj,  4kcI  rb  irvev/x a  rod  iropeijcaOai,  with  ij  V€<p4\r]  added  to  make  the 
meaning  clearer. — onoy1?]  parallel  to  them,  318  io1*  n22  (of  the  wheels  and 
hayydth)  42’  45®*  7  4818*  18*  21 . — n*nn  nn]  Following  ©r  vveupLa  far)*  (so  v.21 
io17),  Hitzig  renders  ‘  spirit  of  life  *  ;  but  this  would  be  D"nn  rm.  In  all 
three  places  Ho.  would  read  n;n  nn  ‘  a  hving  spirit  *  ;  so  Sprank  l.c.  63, 
who  finds  here  the  initial  stage  of  the  process  by  which  the  Ophannim 
came  to  be  personified.  Kr.  nn«  nn  ‘  one  impulse  *  ;  but  that  is 
sufficiently  expressed  by  the  text  as  it  stands,  .vn  is  either  a  coll,  sing., 
or  distributive,  *  each  hving  creature,*  the  writer  thinking  of  the  one 
beside  each  wheel  (Be.). — 22.  rrnn  Sy]  1.  nrnn  'rm  Vy.  ©i£>  bto  ty, 
as  in  w.26-  28  io1.  For  rrnn  3  Hebr.  MSS  Vrs.  nrnn. — rpq]  The  form 
implies  a  pass,  sense,  like  k’b’},  ot?,  nnp  etc.  In  I£al  yp-i=(a)  to  stamp 
611  25®,  and  trans.  stamp  upon  2  S.  2248 ;  ip)  to  make  firm  e.g.  the  earth. 
Is.  42®  4424,  Ps.  136®.  In  Piel  the  word  means  to  hammer  out  metal, 
overlay,  hence  yipi  plates  Num.  178,  and  Phoen.  ypnn  plating,  NSI.  75  f.  ; 
in  Hiph.  it  is  applied  to  the  skies  Job  3718,  as  solid  and  wide.  But  it 
is  the  Pi.  which  expresses  the  idea  of  extension,  while  the  Kal  denotes 
rather  firmness,  and  y'pn  is  derived  from  the  I£al.  See  Skinner  Genesis 
21  f. — mpn]  ice  ;  so  in  Akk.  £antytt=be  cold,  karfru= cold  ;  Klauber 
Am.  JSL.  xxx.  (1914)  278. — mun]  Kr.  ron;  was  seen,  cp.  iolb ;  but  a 
verb  would  hardly  be  idiomatic  in  this  position. — 23.  nmV  moDD  D’nr  jtkV] 
The  repetition  gives  a  distributive  sense ;  but  the  repeated  words 
are  prob.  a  dittograph,  and  om.  by  12  Hebr.  MSS  ©r&.  Moreover, 
in  the  second  sentence  the  grammar  is  strained  :  *  covering  them — 
their  bodies,'  with  the  accus.  in  appos.  to  run1?,  ©r  for  both  sentences 
has  simply  €K&<TT(p  880  tiriKaXtiTCTovcrou  rd  adfiara  avrCjv  i.e.  mODD  otup  b>'»6 
B.Tma  n«,  om.  nan1? ;  implies  orrma  tin  juddd  D’nen  run*?  moDD  D'nr  p’k1?,  om. 

and  the  second  njn^,  but  maintaining  the  repetition,  ©r  points  to 
the  original  form  of  the  text.  How,  then,  did  nan1?  get  in  ?  It  may 
have  been  a  marginal  note,  referring  to  the  second  pair  of  wings  already 
mentioned  in  v.11,  and  from  the  margin  it  slipped  into  the  text ;  finally 
the  whole  sentence,  with  nanV  in  it,  was  inadvertently  recopied.  ©rA 
after  r'.a'.  aOruv  adds  <ro ifian  rd  icpbawira.  avrwv,  i.e.  each  had  a  pair 
covering  tl\eir  faces,  making  six  wings  in  all :  an  attempt  to  conform 
the  description  to  that  of  Is.  6*.  On  the  form  njn$>  see  v.5«. — 24.  ©iB 
om.  nine  .  .  .  7lp3,  but  ©taq  ws  pojvty  bcavov  4v  r(p  Tropeveadat.  aura  <fxavr] 

rod  \8yov  ws  <pwvi]  tt apcjipoXrjs,  a  hexaplaric  insertion  from  0  ;  with  this 
interpretation  of  nSon  as=\<$7os,  i.e.  nV$n  ©&  and  Jews  agree ;  TT  multi- 
tudinis,  i.e.  pon.  In  Jer.  ii1#,  the  only  other  place  where  the  word 
(n^on)  occurs,  ©r  renders  t epironijs  airrijs = %  and  Rashi  as=pon,  &TJ 
Kim.  as=n^i?n.  In  Ar.  the  v/i?Dn=to  weep  copiously;  it  is  also  used 
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of  the  sky  shedding  continuous,  but  not  violent  rain-;  this  hardly  suggests 
noise,  which  the  context  here  and  in  Jer.  requires  ;  hence  storm-wind  is 
only  an  approximate  rendering. — 1.  I£al,  as  (5r  Kartxavov  ai 

Trrtpvyes  aur&v,  (&A  in  v.24  dWevro  ai  ttt.  airrwv,  so  2T  in  both  places  ;  *)33  is 
fem.  and  should  govern  the  vb.,  while  nrn  is  mostly  construed  with  mas., 
e.g.,  Dioy3,  ona^n,  d.tbjd  (cl.  a). — 25.  The  whole  v.  is  om.  by  6  MSS  Kenn. 
and  3  de  R.,  cl.  b  by  3  MSS  de  R.  (3SrB  Kai  Idob  puvri  (v.26)  vtt epdvuOcv 
tov  (rrepe&naTos,  ®rAQ0  I£!E  supply  the  remainder  of  the  v.,  see  Go.  69,  73. 
Thus  ®r  recognizes  only  Vip  ran  in  v.25,  and  fH’s  Sip  \ti  may  well  be  a 
corrupted  form  of  Sip  mm,  which  again  was  originally  .mm  alone.  Herrm. 
accounts  for  Sy  -iffx  y'piS  Syo  Sip  \vi  as  a  gloss  from  the  margin,  re¬ 
ferring  to  jn’D33  nraan  Dicya  v.24b  ;  the  gloss,  with  the  words  to  which  it 
referred,  found  its  way  into  the  text.  But  this  does  not  explain  why  (5r 
rendered  Sip  mm  and  no  more. — Syp]  So  Gen.  i7 ;  Syp  chiefly  in  late 
passages,  Jon.  4®,  Mai.  i6,  but  also  1  S.  1739 ;  the  more  classical  idiom 
uses  S  Sypp  v.26,  Gen.  22®,  Is.  62.  Syp  (JD  +  Sy)  became  first  an  adv.,  then 
a  prep,  by  the  addition  of  cp.  )  nnnp,  S  pnp.  G-K  §119  c. — 26.  ndd  mm] 
(Sr  o/xoLu/ia  dpbvov  tir  avrov  A  avrip,  transferring  vSy  from  cl.  b. — nSyoSo  vSy] 
upon  it  (the  throne),  upwards  ;  vSy  epexegetical  of  nd3  nioi  Sy.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  Sy  with  nSyoSo  is  in  Ez.’s  manner,  cp.  v.22b  io19  n22  37s. — 27. 
3’3D  n S  n'3  ffK  HK-1D3]  nS  n'3  constr.  st.  before  a  prep.,  as  npq  Ps.  58s  ; 
but  it  is  better  to  point  m3,  K6n.  ii.  311  ;  nS  refers  to  For  n;3  = 
holder,  receptacle  cp.  Ex.  2527  2629,  1  K.  1832.  The  rendering  within, 
(SrA  ’A0  2<t u0€v  avrov  %  nS  vap,  has  no  support  from  usage  ;  within  is  7  n'3P 
Ex.  26s3,  1  K.  78  etc.  (5rB  om.  the  entire  sentence,  which  may  be  a 
faulty  repetition  of  3'3D  iS  naai  vk  n«nD3  in  cl.  b. — 28.  ntppn]  Only  again 
Gen.  913*  14  P —rainbow  ;  (Sr  t6£op  ;  in  Rev.  4s  io1  Tpts. 


A  Note  on  the  Vision. 

A  man  sees  that  which  by  temperament  and  training 
he  is  prepared  to  see.  In  Ezekiel's  case,  we  may  believe, 
a  natural  sensitiveness  to  the  reality  of  the  invisible  world, 
and  the  habit  of  reflecting  upon  the  holiness  and  supremacy 
of  Jahveh,  enabled  him  to  see  the  vision  which  changed  his 
life.  The  symbolic  figures  of  the  vision  took  shape  in  his  own 
imagination,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  experienced 
the  contact  of  a  Power  outside  himself ;  just  as  in  other  cases, 
the  word  which  the  prophet  has  to  deliver  comes  from  God 
and  yet  bears  the  stamp  of  the  prophet's  own  mind.  Here, 
we  may  suppose,  the  form  which  the  vision  took  was 
created  by  the  prophet  himself,  and  determined  by  the 
influences  which  affected  him.  What  were  they  in  the  present 
case  ? 

Probably  they  were  the  influences  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up.  At  any  rate  the  accompaniments  of  the  theophany, 
cloud,  fire,  light,  thunder,  were  derived  from  Hebrew  sources 
(see  pp.  10,  15,  20).  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  throne, 
supported  or  attended  by  supernatural  beings  (see  p.  20),  an 
idea  which  must  have  been  familiar  to  Ezekiel,  not  only  in  the 
current  phrase  'Jahveh  enthroned  on  the  cherubim,'  but  as 
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outwardly  embodied  in  Solomon’s  temple.  There  the  two 
Cherubim  stood  in  the  inner  sanctuary,  guarding  the  ark  with 
their  outstretched  wings  (1  K.  623”28).  Some  think  that  the 
ark  itself  was  supposed  to  represent  the  throne  of  Jahveh,  and 
Jer.  316f* * * §  lends  a  certain  plausibility  to  this  view ;  perhaps, 
however,  this  was  not  the  original  conception,  and  the  Cherubim 
supporting  the  mercy-seat  ( kapporeth )  represented  the  throne  ; 
then  the  ark,  properly  a  chest  and  not  a  throne,  must  have  been 
introduced  later,  and  given  more  significance,  until  the  angelic 
supporters  of  the  kapporeth-t hrone  became  mere  decorative 
additions  on  the  Hd  of  the  ark.  Such  is  the  view  put  forward 
by  Hans  Schmidt ;  *  but  whether  it  be  accepted  or  not,  the 
divine  throne  and  the  Cherubim  belonged  to  the  common 
tradition.  There  was  nothing,  however,  quite  like  the  four¬ 
faced  hayyoth  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  yet  mixed  human 
and  animal  forms  were  widely  used  as  religious  symbols  in 
Egyptian  and  Babylonian  art  (cp.  1  K.  729),  and  reminiscences 
of  these  may  have  coloured  the  prophet’s  thought.! 

Ezekiel,  like  Isaiah,  saw  Jahveh  sitting  upon  a  throne  ;  but 
in  Is.  6,  the  throne  is  stationary,  here  it  is  seen  to  travel.  The 
difference  corresponds  with  the  situation  in  each  case.  Isaiah 
was  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  Ezekiel  far  away  in  Babylonia  ; 
and  when  he  saw  Jahveh  approaching  on  the  throne  of  heaven, 
his  imagination  pictured  wheels  to  account  for  the  movement ; 
a  naive  device,  but  in  keeping  with  the  characteristic  habit  of 
his  mind.  Whether  the  wheels  were  suggested  by  some 
object  or  idea  familiar  to  the  prophet  is  an  open  question. 
Bertholet  (12  f.)  points  to  the  four-wheeled  stands  or  wagons 
in  the  temple,  ornamented  with  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim 
(1  K.  729)  f  ;  Gunkel  thinks  of  the  popular  tales  in  which  Jahveh 
was  supposed  to  journey  in  a  heavenly  chariot  (Das  Marchen 
ini  A.T.  1921,  59  ff.)  ;  Reitzenstein,  of  current  speculations, 
influenced  by  Iranian  symbolism,  on  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  §  yet  another  recent  theory  has  been  alluded 

*  Eucharisterion  i.  (1923)  132  ff.  The  text  of  Ex.  2510-22  306,  Num. 
78®  P  has  to  be  treated  somewhat  freely  to  yield  this  sense,  as  Schmidt 
allows. 

f  Schmidt  l.c.  124  n.,  and  Sprank  Studien.  z.  Ez.  (1926)  42  f.,  question 
the  direct  influence  of  Babylonian  sculptures. 

{  See  the  illustrations  in  Burney  Hebr.  Text  of  Kings  90  ff. 

§  Das  iranische  Erldsungsmysterium  (1921)  248  f.  He  refers  to  the 
activities  ascribed  to  the  supreme  Persian  deity,  called  in  Gk.  Aitov, 
and  quotes  the  following  verse  from  Nonnus  Paraphr.  of  St.  John's  Gosp. 
X.  102  (4-5  cent.  A.D.)  :  debtee  filfivei  avro/xdrais  a \J/l<tiv  KVicXotfievos 

Altov.  In  R.'s  opinion,  Nonnus  borrowed  the  image,  not  from  his  Bible 
reading,  but  from  the  store-house  of  Alexandrian  poetry,  which  was 
tinged  with  Iranian  mythology.  R.  also  mentions  AlwvZpOaXfios  as  a 
title  of  a.Tr\dvT]Tos  Aitov.  In  a  full-length  review  of  Reitzenstein,  Gressmann 
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to  above  (p.  24).  None  of  these  explanations  is  quite 
convincing. 

The  preceding  notes  have  called  attention  to  Herrmann's 
view  (1924)  that  the  first  draft  of  ch.  1  consisted  only  of 
vv.4*  5.  27.  28^  an(j  that  this  was  filled  out  later  by  the  prophet 
himself.  Similarly  Holscher  (1924)  draws  a  distinction  between 
the  w.  which  mention  the  bare  fact  of  the  vision  and  those 
which  describe  it  in  detail.  But  he  pushes  his  argument 
further :  w.4* 28  give  the  authentic  record ;  Ez.  saw  only  the 
storm-cloud  flashing  with  light,  and  fell  to  the  ground  in  terror, 
but,  like  St.  Paul  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  he  had  no  sense  of 
the  details  ;  vv.6"27  were  added  long  after  by  an  editor  who  was 
merely  drawing  upon  literary  sources.  Certain  features  of  Ez.'s 
vision,  it  is  true,  resemble  other  descriptions  of  a  theophany  in 
the  O.T.  ;  but  the  literary  sources  furnish  no  precedents  for  the 
combination  of  wonders  portrayed  in  this  chapter. 

The  vision  as  a  whole  revealed  to  the  prophet  an  awful 
indication  of  the  divine  purpose.  The  fact  that  it  occurred  in 
Babylonia  proved  that  Jahveh  is  not  confined  to  any  one  place. 
And  if  He  can  thus  travel  outside  the  land  of  Judah  to  visit 
the  exiles,  though  now  it  is  to  warn  them  of  coming  judgement, 
at  another  time  it  might  be  to  restore  them  to  their  home.  So 
far,  perhaps,  an  element  of  hope,  though  a  faint  one,  enters 
into  the  revelation  ;  but  the  main  object  of  Jahveh's  self¬ 
disclosure  is  to  summon  the  prophet  to  denounce  the  sins  of 
Israel,  and  to  proclaim  that  punishment  is  about  to  fall. 

No  attempt  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  vision  can  ever  be 
successful,  for  the  reason  that  the  imagery  is  symbolic,  not 
pictorial  (cp.  Westcott  Epp.  of  St.  John  335).  Raphael,  with 
the  instinct  of  an  artist,  recognized  this  ;  in  his  well-known 
picture  at  Florence,  now  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  he  treats  the 
description  freely,  and  selects  only  such  features  as  can  be 
reproduced  on  canvas.  Representations  of  the  Cherubim  and 
the  throne  in  early  Christian  art  have  been  collected,  in  a 
remarkably  complete  form,  by  W.  Neuss  Das  Buck  Ezechiel  in 
Theologie  u.  Kunst  bis  z.  Ende  d.  xii.  Jahrhunderts  (Munster  in 
Westf.  1912),  pp.  154  ff.,  159  ff.,  190  ff.,  230  ff.  The  same  work 
illustrates  from  sarcophagi,  mural  paintings,  and  illuminated 
MSS,  the  temple-vision  (ch.  8)  and  the  vision  of  the  dry  bones 
(ch.  37). 

Ch.  2,  1-7.  The  prophet's  commission.  And  he  said  unto  me, 
Son  of  man]  So  v.3  31*  3*  4* 10  in  this  section.  The  title  son  of 
man  (ben  yadham)  has  a  special  emphasis  in  Ez. ;  it  occurs 

with  less  caution  declares  that  in  Ez.  i16  '21  we  have  the  earliest  evidence 
of  the  effect  produced  by  Iranian  beliefs  upon  Jewish  apocalyptic  : 
Zeitschr.  f.  Kirchengesch.  xii.  (1922)  172  f. 


ii.  i-3 
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87  times,  when  God  speaks  to  the  prophet.  According  to 
Hebr.  idiom  son  of  denotes  a  member  of  a  class  (e.g.  son  of  a 
foreigner  44® ;  son  of  a  prophet  Am.  714  etc.),  and  the  second 
word  is  a  collective.  Outside  Ez.  son  of  man— mankind  in 
general,  e.g.  Num.  2319,  Is.  5112,  Jer.  4918,  Ps.  86  I4],  Job  25s  ;  as 
applied  to  an  individual  it  is  peculiar  to  Ez. ;  Dan.  817  is  based 
upon  the  present  passage,  and  the  Aram,  equivalent  in  Dan.  713 
has  a  different  meaning,  as  the  context  shews.  The  title 
answers  to  Ez/s  habit  of  thought :  as  a  creature  he  receives 
from  his  Creator  a  designation  which  is  all  that  a  mere  man  can 
claim  ;  as  a  prophet  he  is  the  mouthpiece,  and  nothing  more,  of 
the  divine  will. — stand  upon  thy  feet ]  ‘  It  is  man  erect,  man  in 
his  manhood,  with  whom  God  will  have  fellowship  and  with 
whom  he  will  speak '  (Davidson).  Jacens  sermonem  Dei 
audire  non  poterat,  says  Jerome,  and  refers  to  Ex.  34®,  Dan.  io11. 
Cp.  Acts  2616. — 2.  And  a  spirit  entered  into  me]  The  divine 
impulse  (see  1 12  n.)  is  often  noted  by  Ez.  in  connexion  with  his 
ecstasies ;  thus  312- 14*  24  83  ii1*  6- 24  371 435.  The  spirit  instigates 
his  bodily  movements,  but  does  not,  except  in  ii5,  convey  the 
divine  word;  that  is  imparted  through  visions.  See  Jepsen 
Nabi  (1934)  27. — according  as,  or  when  he  had  spoken  unto  me]  The 
construction  as  in  Gen.  7®  1833  2013  etc.  (GIL31  om.  the  words, 
substituting  *  and  lifted  me  up  and  took  me/  from  314. — and  I 
heard  one  speaking  unto  me]  Almost  a  repetition  of  i28b;  but 
that  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  treating  21* 2  as  a  later  expansion 
(Holscher  Hesekiel  52).  The  two  passages  may  well  describe 
different  stages  in  the  prophetic  apprehension.  When  the 
vision  ended  he  fell  upon  his  face,  and  only  heard  a  mysterious 
voice ;  now  he  has  risen  to  his  feet,  prepared  to  listen,  and  he 
hears  one  speaking  words  which  he  can  understand.  Not 
unlike  this  is  Samuel's  advance  in  apprehension  at  the  time  of 
his  call,  1  S.  34“10. — 3.  I  send  thee]  So  of  prophets,  Is.  68,  Jer.  i7 ; 
of  apostles,  Mk.  67,  Mt.  io6,  Lk.  9®  cp.  io1 — unto  the  sons  of 
Israel]  (G  unto  the  house  of  L,  which  is  the  usual  phrase  on  Ez.,  83 
times,  as  against  sons  of  I.  10  times  Jeremiah  shews  the  same 
preference,  though  not  so  strongly  marked,  house  of  I.  20  times, 
sons  of  I.  9  times  ;  in  Amos  and  Hosea  the  occurrences  are 
about  equal.  Perhaps  Babylonian  usage,  e.g.  bit  Humri  (‘  house 
of  Omri '),  bit  Ammanu  (‘  house  of  Ammon  ')  had  some  influence 
upon  Jer.  and  Ez.  Though  the  prophet  could  only  reach  his  fellow- 
exiles,  his  mission  is  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  at  home  and  in 
Babylonia;  see  Introduction,  pp.  xxiii.  f.,  and  cp.  311  and4. — unto 
the  rebellious  nations]  The  Hebr.  is  not  strictly  grammatical ;  and 
nations  can  only  mean  heathen,  not  Israel  and  Judah  (as  in  3613 
3722).  (GIL  om.  nations,  reading  ‘  who  provoke  me/  which  makes 
good  sense,  though  confusing  rebel  (no)  with  provoke  (mD).  We 
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may  read  therefore  unto  the  rebellious  ones,  cp.  2038  and  1715 ;  it 
is  possible  that  nations  was  inserted  to  avoid  calling  Israel 
*  rebellious '  the  first  time  that  the  name  appears  ;  Geiger 
Urschrift  267,  and  Co.,  who  cps.  2  S.  1214. — they  and  their 
fathers  have  transgressed  against  me]  Ez.  can  see  no  signs  of 
goodness  in  Israel's  past ;  a  theme  which  he  develops  in  chs.  16 
and  23.  Jeremiah  took  a  similar  view,  e.g.  Jer.  220  724f*  2221 3230, 
and  it  comes  out  in  the  Dtc.  compilers  of  the  historical  books. 
But  Ez.  goes  further  than  any  of  them  in  unqualified  condemna¬ 
tion. — to  this  very  day]  Again  24s  bis  401 ;  lit.  to  the  bone  i.e. 
inner  substance  (cp.  Ex.  2410,  Job  2123),  of  this  day;  the  phrase 
was  evidently  current  in  priestly  circles,  for  it  occurs  5  times  in 
H,  Lev.  2314* 21* 28  “30,  and  was  adopted  by  P,  Gen.  713  I723-  26  etc. 
(9  times). — 4.  ffiPIL  om.  the  first  half  of  the  v. ;  it  interrupts 
the  connexion,  and  may  have  been  added  from  37.  After  they 
and  their  fathers  have  been  condemned  in  v.3b,  it  seems  need¬ 
less  to  single  out  the  sons  for  blame.  With  stiff -faced  (not 
again)  cp.  stiff-necked  Ex.  32s  RJB  333JBRJB  349J,  Dt.  96* 13, 
Acts  761. — thus  saith  Adonai  Jahveh]  Cp.  311*27,  where  again 
Ez.  is  told  to  begin  his  prophesying  with  these  words.  The  use 
of  the  two-fold  Name  Adonai  Jahveh  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
features  of  the  Book ;  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  detailed 
investigation  by  Herrmann  in  A  T  Studien  dedicated  to  R.  Kittel, 
1913,  70-87,  Die  Gottesnamen  im  Ezechieltexte .  The  double 
Name  occurs  217  times,  and,  according  to  Herrmann's  analysis, 

(a)  in  the  announcement  of  the  divine  message,  122  times ; 

(b)  at  the  conclusion  of  a  prophetic  oracle,  81  times  ;  (c)  when 
the  prophet  addresses  God  directly,  5  times.  There  remain 
nine  instances  :  I  am  A.J.  5  times,  the  word  of  A. J.  3  times,  the 
hand  of  A.J.  once.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
Jahveh  alone  is  used  just  as  often,  218  times,  (a)  in  the  formula 
I  am  Jahveh,  they  (or  thou,  ye)  shall  know  that  I  am  J.,  87  times  ; 
(b)  in  the  gen.  after  a  construct  state  in  such  phrases  as  the 
word,  the  hand,  the  glory  of  J .,  131  times.  Thus  we  can  make 
out  a  certain  distinction  in  the  usage,  as  Herrmann  maintains  : 
where  a  special  emphasis  seems  fitting,  as  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  a  prophecy,  or  in  addressing  the  Godhead,  the  Name  is 
Adonai  Jahveh;  on  the  other  hand,  where  Jahveh  Himself  is 
speaking,  or  where  the  reference  is  to  a  property  of  God,  the 
Name  is  Jahveh  alone.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any 
such  distinction  was  always  felt  or  intended  ;  for  why  should 
thus  saith  J.  be  used  4  times  as  well  as  thus  saith  A.J.  122  times. 
His  the  oracle  of  J.  4  times  and  His  the  oracle  of  A.J.  81  times, 
I  am  J.  and  I  am  A.J.  both  5  times  ?  Herrmann  would  explain 
these  divergencies  from  the  normal  usage  as  due  to  error  in 
the  text. 
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When  we  turn  to  the  Greek  Version,  we  find  that  the  two¬ 
fold  Name,  so  far  from  being  reproduced  consistently  through¬ 
out,  is  translated  in  different  ways  in  different  sections  of  the 
Book.  The  full  equivalent  of  Adonai  Jahveh  would  be  KvpLos 
Kvpios ;  but  to  take  ffiB  alone,  in  i^o38  Kvpios  Kvpios  seldom 
occurs  ;  in  2039-3022,  only  now  and  then  ;  in  chs.  31-39  it 
predominates  ;  in  chs.  40-48  there  is  no  uniformity,  though  in 
chs.  43  and  44  /cvpios  6  (kos  comes  into  use  (kv'pio?  once),  while 
in  chs.  45-48  Kvpios  0€os  appears  in  every  case.  Altogether  in 

Adonai  Jahveh  is  rendered  by  Kvpios  Kvpio<;  56  times,  and  by 
Kvpios  159  times.  This  variation  in  the  rendering  shews, 
beyond  doubt,  that  the  Gk.  translation  was  made  by  several 
hands,  a  fact  which  has  been  established  by  Dr.  St.  J.  Thackeray, 
and  supported  by  other  evidence  ( JTS .  iv.  1903,  398-411) ; 
independently  Prof.  Herrmann,  in  the  treatise  referred  to  above 
(1913),  arrived  at  the  same  result ;  though  Thackeray  postu¬ 
lates  two  collaborators,  i.e.  in  1-27,  40-48  and  28-39  (excepting 
3624‘38),  instead  of  Herrmann's  three. 

From  the  figures  which  have  been  given  it  will  be  seen  that 
fH  and  ffiB  agree  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  cases  where 
Adonai  Jahveh  occurs  ;  and  the  question  arises,  which  of  the 
two  forms  of  the  text,  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek,  is  the  more 
faithful  to  the  original  ?  In  other  words,  Did  Ezekiel  himself 
write  the  two-fold  Name,  or  is  the  usage  to  be  ascribed  to  his 
editors  and  copyists  ?  Herrmann  believes  that  in  all  the  217 
instances  jj$L  represents  the  original,  and  the  variations  of  (5 
are  due  to  the  preferences  of  different  translators  ;  Cornill  and 
Rothstein,  on  the  other  hand,  only  allow  Adonai  Jahveh  to  be 
original  where  ffi  gives  Kvpios  Kvpios ;  and  Cornill  makes  the 
suggestion  that  in  chs.  43-48,  where  ffi  renders  Kvpios  6  foos 
(43-44)  and  Kiynos  0€os  (45-48),  the  original  reading  was  Jahveh 
Elohim ,  a  view  which  has  not  met  with  acceptance.  But  there 
is  another  possibility.  Adonai  Jahveh  may  be  a  sort  of  scribal 
direction  to  pronounce  Adonai  where  Jahveh  stands  in  the  text 
(see  Blau  Jewish  Enc .  xii.  118,  Thackeray  Sept,  and  Jewish 
Worship  121  f.).  The  custom  of  substituting  Adonai  for  the 
ineffable  Name  began  earlier  than  is  often  imagined ;  it  can 
be  traced  perhaps  as  far  back  as  the  fourth  cent,  b.c.,  at  any 
rate  to  a  time  before  the  Greek  Version  was  made,  for,  as 
Thackeray  points  out,  the  translators  constantly  render  Jahveh 
by  Kvpios  i.e.  Adonai .  But  when  the  text  of  Ez.  assumed  its 
present  form  the  rule  had  not  yet  become  rigid  ;  neither  the 
Hebr.  copyists  nor  the  Gk.  translators  felt  at  liberty  to  enforce 
it  in  every  instance ;  so  that  what  we  seem  to  discover  in 
Ez.  is  a  tentative,  early  stage  of  the  movement  which  ended  in 
the  punctuation  of  Jahveh  everywhere  in  the  O.T.  with  the 
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vowels  of  Adonai  or  Elohim.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
the  prophet  himself  used  the  two-fold  Name  now  and  again 
(Comill,  Thackeray) ;  but  if  such  were  the  case,  later  scribes 
have  so  greatly  extended  his  usage  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
recovered,  and  ffi  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  any  help  towards 
identifying  the  actual  instances. — 5.  hear  .  .  .  forbear ]  So 
v.7  3U;  cp.  327;  forbear  lit.  cease.  Of  the  alternatives  the 
second  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  next  clause  implies. — a 
rebellious  house ]  Such  is  Ez.’s  invariable  estimate  of  his  country¬ 
men,  repeated  15  times,  25-®-7  [corr.]  8  3®- 26 • 27  122  bis  3- 9- 25 
1712  24s  44®  [corr.] ;  cp.  Acts  761.  The  phrase  may  have  been 
adopted  from  Is.  30®  rebellious  people ;  the  post-exilic  term  is 
rebellious  sons  Num.  1725  1101  P .—they  shall  know ]  by  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  his  predictions  that  a  prophet  has  been  among  them : 
Ez.’s  version  of  the  test  proposed  in  Dt.  i821f-,  cp.  Jer.  28*. 
Neither  his  fellow-exiles,  nor  his  countrymen  left  behind  in  the 
land  of  Israel,  would  listen  to  him,  or  if  they  listened  would  not 
take  him  seriously  (see  v.4  37  215;  i222-27  ;  33s0’32).  It  was 
always  a  prophet’s  lot  to  be  in  opposition,  and  to  deliver  a 
message  which  his  people  did  not  want  or  expect  (cp.  Is.  610, 
Jer.  i17fl>).  But  here  Ez.  is  comforted  with  the  assurance, 
repeated  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  period  (3333),  that  the 
truth  which  he  utters  and  his  Lord  reveals  will  in  the  end  be 
recognized  :  they  shall  know  that  a  prophet  etc.  finds  its  counter¬ 
part  in  they  shall  know  that  I  am  Jahveh,  which  echoes  through 
the  Book. — 6.  But  thou,  son  of  man]  So  v.8 ;  23  times  in  Ez., 
and  usually  to  introduce  a  new  topic  ;  see  v.1  n. — be  not  afraid 
of  them]  Cp.  Jer.  i8. — and  of  their  words  be  not  afraid]  An 
unpleasing  repetition,  which  may  be  avoided  by  reading  with 
ffi  be  not  dismayed,  thus  making  cl.  a  correspond  with  cl.  b ; 
cp.  3*.  The  use  of  the  verbs  afraid,  dismayed  in  parallelism  is  a 
point  of  style  affected  by  the  literature  of  the  time,  e.g.  Dt.  i21 
318,  Josh.  81  io26,  Jer.  23*  3010  46s7 ;  and  imitated  in  1  and  2  Chr. 
—though  briers  and  thorns  be  with  thee]  There  is  an  alliteration 
in  the  Hebr.,  cp.  1913  2383 ;  and  for  the  expression  cp.  Gen.  318, 
Is.  5®  724f\  The  meaning  .of  the  first  noun,  which  occurs  only 
here,  is  inferred  from  the  context ;  that  of  the  second  is  well 
supported,  cp.  2824  a  pricking  thorn  (ffi  o-koAoi/J.  The  Vrs. 
render  the  two  words  differently;  see  phil.  note. — and  thou 
sittest  upon  scorpions]  So  rather  than  dwellest  among.  The 
prophet  must  expect  hostility  even  from  his  companions  in  exile. 
— 7.  And  thou  shalt  speak]  Repeated  311. — At  the  end  of  the 
v.,  27  Hebr.  MSS  ffiS  read  ‘  for  they  are  a  house  of  rebellion,’  the 
usual  phrase,  v.®  n. ;  house  has  fallen  out  by  accident,  cp.  44®. 

Ch.  2,  8-3,  3.  The  manner  of  the  prophet’s  inspiration. 
8.  be  not  thou  rebellious]  Cp.  the  Servant’s  words  in  Is.  506. — 
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hear  .  .  .  unto  thee ]  Cp.  310  44s.— and  eat]  See  on  31.— 9.  And 
I  looked ,  and  behold]  See  i4  n.—a  hand  stretched  forth]  Cp.  Jer.  i9. 
In  Jeremiah's  case  the  contact  was  direct,  in  Ez.'s  indirect. 
The  two  prophets  have  much  in  common,  but  in  temperament 
and  religious  attitude  they  were  not  alike,  and  the  difference 
comes  out  in  the  manner  of  their  inspiration. — the  roll  of  a  book] 
Cp.  Jer.  36s*  4,  Ps.  408 17] ;  a  long  and  full  roll,  probably  of  skin ;  in 
Egypt  papyrus  was  used,  but  not  in  Palestine  or  Babylonia. 
The  normal  length  of  a  roll  was  20  to  30  ft.  (Maunde  Thompson 
Gk.  and  Lat.  Palaeogr .  46).  ffir  renders  pipXlov  (see 

phil.  n.). — 10.  written  within  and  without]  Cp.  Ex.  3215,  where, 
however,  the  wording  is  different,  and  Rev.  51.  A  roll  was 
usually  written  on  one  side  only ;  this  was  so  full  that  its 
contents  ran  over  the  front  and  covered  the  back.*— lamenta¬ 
tions  and  mourning  and  woe]  Lamentations  (kinim)  =  elegiac 
utterances  generally,  not  merely  elegies  written  in  the  kind 
measure  (ig1-14  27s5  322-16);  mourning ,  only  again  Ps.  90 9=a 
sigh,  Job  37 2=a  rumbling  of  thunder ;  and  woe  implying  a 
slight  correction  of  the  text,  cp.  Am.  516,  Jer.  99.  The  prophecies 
of  the  first  period,  593  to  586  b.c.,  are  filled  with  denunciations 
and  threats  ;  then,  in  the  second  period,  they  speak  mainly  of 
restoration  and  the  new  age  ;  it  would  follow,  therefore,  from 
the  present  description  of  its  contents  that  the  roll  was  occupied 
with  the  burden  of  Ez.'s  message  during  the  first  seven  years  of 
his  ministry.  Holscher,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  the 
‘  genuine  '  Ezekiel  dealt  only  in  threats,  and  prophesied  only  to 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  ;  everything  in  the  Book  that  speaks  of 
restoration  and  is  addressed  to  the  exiles  comes  from  an  anony¬ 
mous  prophet  of  a  much  later  age  (Hesekiel  40  ff.  51  f.  ;  and 
briefly  to  the  same  effect  Gesch.  der  isr.  u.  jiid  Religion ,  1922, 
§  60).  No  doubt  the  Book  has  been  enlarged  by  later  additions, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  passages  which  seek  to  relieve  the 
threatened  doom  with  a  ray  of  hope,  166063  i83°-32  2040-44; 
but  Holscher  pushes  his  theory  too  far,  and  fails  to  do  justice 
to  the  contents  of  chs.  12-24,  which  seem  rather  to  shew  that, 
while  Ez.  insisted  upon  the  approaching  punishment  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  he  tried  also  to  make  his  hearers  perceive  the  justice  of  it. 
See  further  Introduction,  p.  xxx. 

Ch.  2,  1.  The  prep,  tin  with  suffs.  is  thus  pronounced  in  Ez.  19  times 
(6  times  defect.,  13  times  plenS)  ;  the  same  pronunciation  is  met  with 
in  Jer.  (12  times)  and  in  1  K.  20-2  K.  8  (11  times),  and  occasionally  in 

*  Mediaeval  theologians  found  a  significance  in  the  writing  within 
and  without ;  thus,  ‘  Liber  scriptus  intus  et  foris  :  foris  quantum  ad 
sensum  litteralem ;  intus  vero,  quantum  ad  sensum  mysticum  sub 
littera  latentem.'  Nicolas  de  Lira,  Prol.  to  the  works  of  Walafridus 
Strabus,  Migne  PL.  t.  cxiii.  p.  33. 
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later  books.  It  seems  to  represent  a  real  variation  in  popular  speech, 
though  without  special  significance  ;  for  the  usual  pronunciation,  etc., 
is  also  found  in  these  books  (13  times  in  Ez.),  even  in  the  same  verse, 
e.g.  1  K.  22a4,  2  K.  61®.  If  the  peculiarity  were  due  to  a  mere  whim  of 
the  scribes  it  would  appear  over  a  wider  area.  See  Kon.  ii.  296  ff. — 
2.  rm  '3  K3ni]  (Hr  +  Kal  dv4\a.p4v  fie  ical  4£r}p4v  fie,  an  explanatory  addn.  from 
314,  cp.  328  n. — 3339  n k  yc^w]  The  sign  of  the  accus.  with  an  in¬ 
definite  obj.  may  be  intentional,  to  define  and  yet  to  leave  something 
undefined;  see  i28  n.  (Hr  a  vtov  \a\ovvros  ?=-qid  imk,  a  constrn.  usually 
avoided  in  Hebr.  ;  if  adrov  be  not  a  corruption  of  tov,  cp.  v.8  (Co.).  3330 

Hithp.  ptcp.,  cp.  43#,  Num.  7®®,  2  S.  I41S.  In  meaning,  however,  the 
Hithp.  can  hardly  differ  here  jfrom  the  usual  Piel ;  the  vocalization  prob. 
originated  in  some  such  fanciful  reason  as  Rashi  gives  in  loc.  :  ‘  1319 
would  be  used  of  a  man  speaking  to  his  companion  face  to  face,  but 
33119  of  the  Shekln&  speaking  in  his  own  presence  in  glory.’ — 3.  U3  Sk 
Vtnff']  (Hr  irpbs  rbv  oIkov  tov  T.,  as  in  35®  37s1  43’  44®*  16  ;  and  vice  versA 
m3  &  ol  viol  T.  31  i224  3716.  This  seems  to  shew  that  the  Hebr.  text 
which  lay  before  the  Gk.  translators  used  the  abbreviation  '2 ; 
further  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  rendering  of  Sk3B7’3  by  oIkos  tov  'I. 
in  I228  205  and  by  4v  roh  vloTs  ’I.  in  4428.  For  the  abbreviation  of  mn  cp. 
mni7y3='y  m3  Josh.  2127  with  mm^y  1  Chr.  6®#f71l. — omuan  D3j]  The 
omission  of  the  art.  in  a  case  like  this  can  sometimes  be  explained ;  see 
Dr.  §  209  (2),  G-K.  §  126  x  \  but  since  there  are  other  objections  to  o’u 
besides  the  grammatical  one,  it  is  better  to  om.  the  word,  with  (HrlL. 
The  alternative  is  to  read  (G-K.  Lc.  Kr.  Ro.  etc.) ;  but  unto  a  nation 
of  the  rebellious  ones  is  not  a  probable  expression,  and  'U  is  hardly  ever 
used  in  the  constr.  st.  before  a  gen.,  Zeph.  2*  beingthe  only  clear  instance, 
?  Is.  i82*  7. — '3  lyK'D]  (HrlL  Co.  Ro.  etc.  om. ;  but  ifR  is  supported  by  2038. 
— 5.  .  .  .  nom]  See  Dr.  §  123  (a).  (HrfL8  om.  nom,  so  Co.  Kr. 

(metri  c.) ;  the  pron.,  however,  adds  force  to  the  sentence. — 1S3JV  dki] 
(Hr  f)  TTOTfdujtv,  so  1L&&,  and  similarly  in  v.7,  ?  =*n3n>  or  tom ;  but  in  311 
ivduxnv,  327  dTr€L0elTU),  shewing  that  (!&  understood  iVirr  correctly.  Perhaps 
in  the  copy  before  (Hr  Sin’  was  written  indistinctly  here  and  inv.7  & 
throughout  renders  afraid,  under  the  influence  of  (Hr.  %  in  each  case, 
‘  whether  they  will  receive  instruction,  or  whether  they  will  withhold 
themselves  from  sinning.’  QL  generally  tries  to  tone  down  the  wickedness 
of  Israel.— -mn]  (Sr  el  av,  so  £5,  prob.  exegetical ;  but  in  33s8  Tjv,  & 
thou ;  jJH  is  to  be  preferred. — 6.  xvn  Sk  nnn33Di]  fnjdt  i  Kerry  dwd 
■Kpoaojirov  airru>v—nnr\  Sk  0 .VjfiDi,  so  1L&  (=nnn  Sk),  varying  the  verb, 
rightly ;  but  fill’s  om-aiDi  may  be  retained,  to  avoid  nnn  Sk  o.tjsdi  twice 
in  the  same  v. — im«  ouiSoi  d'3to  '3]  '3  concessive;  cp.  Is.  5410,  Jer.  4 80 
1412  etc.  For  ouiSo  cp.  Aram.  *070  thorn  in  Targ.  and  Talm.  ;  Q’33d  prob. 
has  the  same  sense.  The  does  not  occur  in  O.T. ;  but  in  Hebr. 

Sir.  42  Sk.3  Dy  33on  Sk  it = contradict.,  41*  (?)  ;  in  Aram,  it = contradict, 
tell  lies.  The  latter  meaning  is  adopted  by  the  Vrs.,  which  treat  the 
two  words  as  ptcps.,  (Hr  Trapotarp^crovcTL  ical  4iricrv(TT-{]<TovTo.L  M  <r4  *  they  will 
contradict  and  set  against  thee,’  Sb  1  they  gainsay  and  reject  thee,’  i.e. 
O’Sdi  D'3"jb,  taking  d’Sd  from  nSo  Ps.  119118,  Lam.  i16.  But  Hebr.  idiom 
requires  a  subj .  before  the  ptcp.  ;  so  in  spite  of  the  uncertainty  about 
D’33D,  the  traditional  rendering  briers,  implied  by  1R,  may  stand,  and  it 
agrees  well  with  D'33py  in  the  next  cl.  For  "jniK  (JR  freely  M  crk  KvxXip. — 
nv'  nnK  D’3npy  Ski]  Sometimes  Sk  is  used  with  verbs  which  denote  not 
motion  towards,  but  rest  by  or  at,  e.g.  31®  (with  2V\  cp.  1  K.  1320)  ii11 
rjr8  317  4018  43 8  477 ;  in  some  of  these  cases  SK=Sy,  and  here  Sy  beside,  upon 
gives  a  realistic  touch.  (Hr  iv  fitay,  so  lU£&=*nn3  ;  Toy  Kr.  suggest  rm  with 
as  the  original  prep. — 8.  tSk  .  .  .  yDff]  (Hi  Akovc  tov  XaXouvros  tt pbs  ere 
as  in  v.2,  om.  uk  ivh  ;  fR  is  supported  by  44®. — 9.  13  rum]  Suff.  mas.. 
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though  referring  to  a  fem.  noun  ;  such  disagreement  is  apt  to  occur 
when  the  words  are  separated,  e.g.  i  K.  1310,  Jer.  224  319.  Kai  4v 
avry,  so  in  qua  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  alter  jftflL — "ibd  hSjd] 
K€(f>a\ls  pifiXtov,  cp.  in  <5r  31*8,  Ps.  39s,  2  Esdr.  62,  Heb.  io7  (with  West- 
cott’s  note).  The  use  of  K€<pd\ls=roll  seems  to  be  confined  to  and  to 
quotations  of  the  present  passage  and  of  Ps.  39s  in  the  N.T.  and  Fathers 
e.g.  Apophthegm.  Patrum,  Migne  PG.  t.  lxv.  168,  ayytXwv  rdy/xa  .  .  . 
txov  xripas  K€<pa\lda ,  tovt£<tti  rdfxov  yey pafifiirov  taudev  Kai  quot. 

by  Gardthausen  Griech.  Palaeogr.  i.  141.  How  K€<pa\is  came  to = roll 
is  uncertain  ;  perhaps  it  was  an  Alexandrine  variant  of  Ke<pa\cuov= 
division  of  a  roll,  so  a  roll.  The  explanation  that  K€(pa\ls=the  knob 
of  a  roller,  then  the  roll  itself,  is  improb.,  for  the  knob  was  called  ictpas 
(Maunde  Thompson  l.c.  47). — 10.  n’1?*  3W3]  For  the  idiomatic  after 
3n3  cp.  Jer.  302  36*  5180.  The  predicate  coming  first  is  in  the  sg., 
although  the  subj.  is  a  compound  one  and  o'rp  is  pi.  For  other  instances 
of  a  pass.  ptcp.  sg.  with  a  compound  subj.  see  810  4017  41 18  4623.  In 
the  latter  reff.  the  ptcp.  may  be  explained  as  impersonal  and  the  nouns 
in  the  accus. ;  but  aws  here  cannot  be  impersonal.  See  Kon.  iii.  §  348  o. 
DU'p]  PI.  mas.  only  here,  usually  nu’p ;  cp.  nVn n  pi.  cr^nn  and  niSnn. 
(5r20  Oprjvos,  so  ILM  =  nj'p,  cp.  sing.  3inD  ;  this  is  adopted  by  Co.  Ro. 
He.  Ho. — njn]  A  segholate  noun  from  n'V  root,  as  .Tji  1633,  rop  Ezr.  io1, 
np3  Ps.  814,  *nyp  Is.  2 7  :  new  forms  created  on  the  analogy  of  the  strong 
forms,  etc.  ;  B-L.  579.  Barth,  however,  maintains  that  these  are 
not  segholates,  but  kital  forms,  and  should  be  vocalized  nag  etc.  ; 
Nominalb.  §  12. — 'm]  &  Kai  oval,  so  S&F  et  vae,  i.e.  *im  13s*  18  or  1623 
24®* 9  ;  but  a  noun  such  as  'na  is  more  suitable  here  than  an  interjection. 

Kr.  believes  that  w.3'7  are  composed  in  metrical  form ;  he  finds  two 
strophes,  vv.8'5  (omitting  4i,a)  and  8*7,  with  nine  lines  of  four  beats  in 
each.  The  scheme  looks  symmetrical,  .and  some  of  the  w.  undoubtedly 
have  a  rhythmical  sound,  e.g.  6-  6* 7  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
a  strictly  poetical  form  can  be  imposed  upon  the  passage  as  a  whole, 
which  seems  rather  to  stand  on  the  border-line  between  the  higher  prose- 
rhythm  and  the  measured  rhythm  of  poetry. 

Ch.  3,  I.  that  which  thou  findest  eatf  eat  this  roll ]  Ez.  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  think  and  act  in  symbols  (see  ch.  41-3  n.) ;  he 
receives  his  message  also  in  a  symbolic  form.  Cp.  2  Esdr.  1438"41 
(based  upon  this  passage),  where  inspiration  is  imparted  by  the 
act  of  drinking.  The  command  to  eat  has  been  given  already 
in  28,  and  is  twice  repeated  here  :  three  times  is  too  much, 
and  since  that  which  thou  findest  eat  is  om.  by  ffi  and  looks  like 
an  imitation  of  Jer.  1516,  it  may  be  no  part  of  the  original 
text ;  eat  this  roll,  however,  is  wanted  to  resume  and  define 
the  command  in  28  after  th£  interruption  of  29- 10. — and  go, 
speak  to  the  house  of  Israel ]  The  prophecies  written  on  the  roll 
are  intended  for  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  though  delivered  to 
the  exiles  ;  cp.  2 3  n. — 2.  and  he  made  me  eat  ‘  the  *  roll ]  It  is 
in'  keeping  with  the  realism  of  Ez/s  thought  that  he  imagines 
the  substance  of  his  message  as  something  objective,  and 
conveyed  to  him  in  this  manner ;  with  characteristic  self- 
effacement  he  regards  himself  merely  as  the  organ  of  the  divine 
decrees. — 3.  The  prophet  obeys,  and  inwardly  digests  the 
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scripture.  In  Ps.  I9lltl0]  iig10*  the  words  of  God  are  4  sweet ' 
in  themselves ;  here  they  are  the  reverse,  and  only  found  to 
be  ‘  sweet '  when  the  bitter  truth  is  obediently  received. 
Rev.  io10  quotes  this  v.,  but  gives  it  a  different  turn  by  the 
addition  of  ‘  and  when  I  ate  it  my  belly  was  made  bitter/ 
drawing  a  contrast,  which  Ez.  does  not  make,  between  my 
mouth  and  belly  ;  cp.  Dante  Purg.  xxxii.  44  f. 

This  passage  throws  some  light  upon  the  nature  of  prophetic 
inspiration.  On  the  one  hand,  a  prophet  does  not  discover 
the  truth  by  any  reasoning  of  his  own,  it  is  revealed  to  him  by 
a  Power  external  to  himself ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  revealed 
only  to  one  who  has  been  specially  called  to  receive  a  word 
from  God.  Again,  a  prophet's  inspiration,  so  far  from  over¬ 
whelming  his  natural  faculties,  quickens  and  uplifts  them : 
not  only  the  language  which  he  speaks,  but  the  particular  truth 
which  he  has  to  proclaim,  is  coloured  and  to  some  extent  deter¬ 
mined  by  his  own  individuality.  He  responds  with  something 
of  his  own  to  the  divine  approach  ;  so  that  the  truth  which 
emerges  is  due  neither  to  God's  action  alone,  nor  to  man's 
effort  alone  ;  it  is  due  to  both. 

Ch.  3,  1.  NXDn]  findest  in  an  indef.  sense,  meet  with,  light  upon  as  in 
2  K.  228  2324  etc.  The  I£al  can  hardly  have  the  sense  of  Hiph.  in 
Lev.  912*  18*  18  which  is  presented  to  thee  (Ehrl.). — jvs]  22  Hebr. 
MSS  ffi&PS  'v'  ua  ;  but  see  v.4  and  2 3  n. — 2.  nnsNi]  ©  5irjvoi£ev,  perh. 
to  harmonize  with  the  3  p.  in  the  next  vb.  There  is  no  need  to  alter 
jflfl. — nKtn]  has  crept  in  from  v.1 ;  (Ur  om.  and  most  moderns. — 
3.  The  jussive  in  2  p.  is  very  rare,  except  after  cp. 

1  S.  io8,  Dan.  926  ;  Dr.  §  50  (7)  Obs.  ®r!L  point  the  vbs.  .  .  .  Spkn, 
so  P  venter  tuus  comedat,  et  viscera  tua  complebentur  ;  the  change  is 
no  improvement. — 11?  fro  nr«]  ©  freely  ttjs  SeSo^v 77s  eh  &4. — 
i.e.  nppkj,  ral  tpayov  a xrrijv.  G-K.  §  490. — pin^]  The  adj.  may  be 

neuter,  lit.  a  sweet  thing,  G-K.  §  132  a  note  ;  but  it  is  better  to  point 
as  a  subs,  pnb  Jud.  911  or  pnp  Pr.  1621  27®.  For  )=in  respect  of,  limiting 
the  comparison,  cp.  Gen.  4i1#,  Ex.  2410,  Dt.  3410fl* 

Vv.  4-9.  The  prophet's  mission.— This  passage  repeats 
23"7,  but  with  greater  emphasis  on  the  contumacy  of  the  house 
of  Isr. :  they  are  worse  than  the  barbarians  ;  foreigners  would 
listen,  but  Israel  will  not !  As  the  text  stands,  the  prophet  is 
warned,  both  before  and  after  his  act  of  eating,  that  the  mission 
on  which  he  is  sent  will  be  a  difficult  one  ;  and  it  is  quite  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  double  warning  belongs  to  the  original 
narrative.  This,  however,  has  been  questioned.  Kr.  sees  in 
34“9  an  alternative  version  of  23'7 ;  but  though  the  main  idea 
is  the  same  in  both,  it  differs  in  expression,  esp.  in  35* 6- 7a. 
Accordingly  Ho.  finds  in  this  and  similar  cases  evidence  of 
successive  enlargements  of  the  text,  and  regards  3 4-9  as  earlier 
than  23"7,  because  superior  in  style,  and  connects  it  directly  with 
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21* 2.  The  problem  will  meet  us  constantly  throughout  the 
Book :  we  have  to  choose  between  a  theory  of  parallel  recensions 
(Kr.  Steuem.  etc.),  or  of  later  editorial  expansions  (Ho.),  and  the 
possibility  that  Ez.  himself  made  additions  to  the  first  draft 
of  his  narrative  (He.).  A  good  deal  can  be  said  in  favour  of 
each  of  these  explanations,  but  any  one  of  them  may  be  pushed 
too  far.  In  the  present  instance  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
for  denying  Ez.’s  authorship  of  both  passages. — 4.  hence  l 
go  unto  the  house  of  1st .]  See  on  v.1  and  23 ;  3*  feeling  the 
difficulty  renders,  *  go  unto  the  exiles,  to  the  house  of  1st.' — 
and  speak  about  my  words ]  An  unnatural  expression  and  contrary 
to  idiom ;  perhaps,  with  merely  a  change  of  pronunciation,  it 
should  read  and  speak  when  I  speak ,  cp.  v.27  (Ehrl.). — 5.  The 
prophet  is  not  sent  to  a  nation  which  talks  a  barbarous  language. 
A  people  of  deep  lip  and  heavy  tongue  means  a  people  whose 
speech  sounded  guttural  and  thick  to  Hebrew  ears  ;  the  Greeks 
called  foreigners  Papfiapoi  for  the  same  reason.  The  phrase  of 
deep  lip  occurs  in  Is.  3319  and  may  be  taken  from  there;  of 
heavy  tongue ,  again  in  Ex.  410,  though  in  a  different  sense,  *  slow 
in  utterance/  See  crit.  n. — unto  the  house  of  Jsr.]  The  words 
are  not  properly  attached  to  the  sentence,  shewing  that  they 
are  a  gloss,  recognized,  however,  by  all  the  Vrs.  The  mention 
of  Israelis  nofmplace  tittvTT11?.  The  prophet  is  not  sent  to  the 
heathen  world  in  general.  V.6  speaks  of  nations  whose  language 
sounded  barbarous,  v.6  of  nations  whose  language  was  not  under¬ 
stood  ;  cp.  Dt.  2849.  The  words  of  deep  lip  and  heavy  tongue  seem 
to  be  accidentally  repeated  from  v.3;  they  spoil  the  contrast 
which  is  drawn  in  the  two  w.,  and  are  om.  by  3>. — verily ,  had  I 
sent  thee  unto  them ,  they  would  hearken  unto  thee]  The  ambiguous 
Hebr.  must  be  rendered  in  this  way  to  suit  the  allusion  to 
many  nations  in  the  preceding  clause ;  they,  unlike  Israel, 
would  not  reject  the  prophet’s  mission.  Elsewhere  Ez.  charges 
Israel  with  surpassing  the  nations  in  wickedness,  56f*  i647f-  ; 
cp.  Mt.  ii21"24. — 7*  But  the  house  of  /.]  Now  comes  the  contrast ; 
cp.  Is.  i3b. — they  are  not  willing  to  hearken]  Cp.  208. — hard- 
browed  and  stiff-hearted]  Cp.  24.  The  first  expression,  lit.  *  hard 
of  forehead/  suggests  a  pushing  ox  or  ram,  cp.  Jer.  5f,  Is.  484. 
The  prophet  will  meet  with  fierce  opposition  from  his  own 
countrymen. — 8.  Yet  he  receives  encouragement:  God  will 
give  him  hardness  equal  to  theirs.  For  the  thought  in  this 
and  the  next  v.  cp.  Jer.  i8- 17f*  1520,  Is.  507. — hard  .  .  .  hard] 
Perhaps  there  is  a  play  on  the  prophet’s  name,  Ezekiel =God 
strengthens ,  hardens. — 9.  As  adamant]  A  figure  for  hardness, 
Zech.  712,  or  sharpness  Jer.  171 ;  elsewhere  the  word=‘  a 
thorn  ’  Is.  56  724f\ — The  passage  ends  in  the  same  way  as 
23’7.  To  denounce  without  flinching  the  sins  of  the  nation, 
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and  to  proclaim  the  inevitable  punishment=— such  is  the  hard 
task  laid  upon  the  prophet. 

Ch.  3,  4.  '3  n r)=speak  about,  Dt.  67  n19  etc.,  Lex.  181,  4.C.  ; 

Dt.  326,  1  K.  1318,  but  in  senses  which  cannot  be  intended  here. 
The  Vrs.  imply  but  may  be  rendering  freely  ;  if  this  were  the 

original  reading,  why  was  it  altered  to  the  difficult  ?  Ehrl’s  sug¬ 
gestion  to  point  is  therefore  plausible. — 5.  jw1?  ’-aai  nsr  'poy  ay] 

(5B  Xadr  pa0ijy\G><r<rov,  om.  'b  '31.  For  the  sg.  coll,  with  pi.  adj.  cp.  v.16, 
I  S.  1316,  Is.  91.  For  'v  ||  'S  cp.  Is.  2811  3319  ;  both  are  in  the  genit.  of 
specification  (=Arab.  accus.),  cp.  1628  i78*  ••  7  etc.  Kon.  iii.  §  336  h. 
Some  would  om.  pr*?  naai  with  ®cB  as  an  explanatory  gloss  from  Ex.  410  ; 
but  the  repetition  of  the  phrase  in  v.8_  favours  its  presence  here. — rru  bn 
Ww’]  The  asyndeton  is  harsh  ;  dk  '3  is  wanted  to  give  the  necessary 
antithesis  ;  clearly  a  note  from  the  margin. — 6.  k1?]  (5r  oidt—nb'i,  so 
neque. — no v  *poy]  (5r  d\\o<pujvovs  1)  &\\oy\tlxr<Tovs,  an  alternative 
rendering,  cp.  ©  i23  9®  1311  1614  etc. — d.t^k  nb  dk]  After  a 
negative  nb  ox  expresses  an  antithesis,  but,  e.g.  Gen.  24  871.,  Ps.  I3ilf. ; 
when  no  negative  precedes  it  introduces  an  asseveration,  e.g.  511  35* 
365* 7 ;  taking  it  in  either  sense,  k1?  dk  would  mean  that  Ez.  was  sent  to 
the  nations,  which  is  against  the  context.  Literally  nb  dk=‘ if  (it  be) 
not  (so) — '  leaving  the  aposiopesis  to  be  supplied  in  thought  by  ‘  may 
I  forswear  myself  ’  ;  but  this  is  to  push  the  literal  meaning  too  far. 
It  is  better  to  suppose  that  k1?  dk  had  lost  its  strict  sense,  and  had  come 
to  be  used  for  an  emphatic  surely ;  so  G-K.  §  149  b  ;  Ewald  Synt.  §  358  b. 
Then  the  clause  which  follows  must  be  taken  as  a  virtual  hypothesis,  had 
I  sent  thee  unto  them  ;  Dr.  §  154.  The  Mass,  tradition  is  against  the 
pointing  k^>  ok = the  later  iVk  Koh.  68,  Est.  74,  suggested  by  Kbn.  iii.  § 
390  x.  It  *has  been  proposed  to  read  oki  teal  el  ILU,  or  to  om.  dk  and 
read  k^>,  ©  6<f>e\or,  but  the  text  need  not  be  altered. — 8.  o’pm]  PL  with 
d'jd,  cp.  2121,  Gen.  45f«,  Is.  2922. — pin  insD  rmi]  (!&  teal  rb  vcikSs  <rov  fcarwxiVw, 
as  in  v.7  epiXdveucoi  confusing  nyt?  with  n$?,  and  taking  pm  as  pinK  (so  Co. 
Ja.). — 9.  TEff]  t&vtos = Ten ;  the  confusion  of  n  with  1  is  frequent 

in  e.g.  io11  164  1912  2112  23s*  21.  0rB  om.  inso  wi,  so  Co.  Ja.  Ro.  ? 

Vv.  10-15.  The  prophet's  mission  :  he  goes  to  fulfil  it. — 
Vv.10-11  may  be  understood  as  a  final  charge  to  the  prophet. 
He  has  received  his  message  (28-33),  and  twice  he  has  beer 
warned  to  look  for  opposition  (23'7  34"9) ;  his  mission  to  th( 
house  of  Israel  (34)  is  now  renewed  in  the  form  of  a  missioi 
to  the  G61a,  310*  u.  The  vision  departs,  and  the  prophet  set 
out,  still  under  the  influence  of  his  ecstasy,  so  that  when  hi 
reaches  the  chief  colony  of  the  exiles  he  continues  for  some 
time  unable  to  speak  or  move,  312"16.  The  repetitions  here, 
vv.4  and  u,  24*  6* 7  and  311,  raise  the  question  whether  the  text 
can  be  in  its  original  state.  Holscher  finds  three  4  sendings/ 
23  34- 11  ;  he  reduces  them  to  one,  and  accounts  for  the  other 
repetitions  in  23~316  as  also  due  to  successive  redactors.  But 
it  is  an  exaggeration  to  speak  of  three  ‘  sendings ' ;  at  most  there 
are  two,  vv.4*  u,  the  one  general,  the  other  particular.  Ez. 
himself  may  have  added  a  sentence  here  and  there  to  emphasize 
certain  points  ;  the  passage  can  reasonably  be  explained  very 
much  as  it  stands. 
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CRITICAL  NOTES  ON  iii.  4-9;  IO-I2 

As  he  recalled  this  crisis  in  his  life,  the  prophet  was  more 
concerned  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  what  happened  than  to 
write  a  perfectly  coherent  narrative.  He  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  vision  ;  he  could  not  at  first  realize  the  nature  of  his 
task ;  it  needed  explanation  and  his  doubts  and  fears  had  to 
be  met,  more  than  once.  The  same  hesitation,  and  the  same 
divine  forbearance,  is  recorded  in  the  case  of  Jeremiah  (i4”10* 
n -is),  '  Daniel '  (io8“21),  and  others;  cp.  Acts  910"16.  In  the 
present  section  v.13  appears  to  be  a  later  insertion. — 10.  all 
my  words  which  I  shall  speak  unto  thee ]  As  Kr.  points  out,  the 
commission  to  prophesy  doom  (28"10)  must  not  be  interpreted 
too  narrowly ;  other  revelations  were  to  be  expected.  Cp. 
Acts  2616. — thy  heart ]  In  Hebr.  psychology  the  heart  is  the 
seat,  not  of  the  emotions,  but  of  the  intelligence  (e.g.  Is.  610, 
Ps.  9012,  Job  3410-  34),  and  of  moral  purpose  and  resolve  (e.g. 
1  S.  73,  1  K.  868  *  61). — 11.  to  the  Gold ,  to  the  sons  of  thy  people ] 
The  prophet's  mission  was  to  the  house  of  Israel  generally,  v.4  ; 
but  in  practice  it  was  necessarily  confined  to  the  exiles,  his 
fellow-countrymen  ;  the  sons  of  thy  people  as  in  1317  332- 12* 17  •  30 
3718,  Dan.  121  (all).  The  latter  may  mean  the  people  of  Judah 
as  distinguished  from  the  people  of  Israel  (2  K.  1733)  ;  but 
this  is  not  certain  ;  both  may  be  included. — thus  saith  Adonai 
Jahveh ]  See  on  24. — whether  they  will  hear  etc.]  Cp.  26  n. — 12. 
and  a  spirit  carried  me]  Cp.  22  n.  Sometimes  the  divine  impulse 
lifted  the  prophet  above  the  earth,  83  n24  ;  but  here  the  context 
implies  (v.14)  that  he  was  borne  along ,  still  under  the  influence 
of  the  ecstasy,  so  perh.  n1  43s ;  the  word  can  have  both  mean- 
ings  (e.g,  1  K.  1812,  Is.  4024  4116),  and  there  is  no  need  to  cut 
out  the  phrase  here,  retaining  it  only  in  v.14.  Cp.  Lk.  45 
avayaywv,  Hermas  Vis,  i.  I3  /cat  7 rvev/id  fit  e\a/3cv  /cat  aTriqvtyKtv  /*€, 
referring  to  an  exaltation  of  the  spirit,  not  to  a  bodily  lifting. 
— behind  me]  Shewing  that  he  had  already  turned  and  started 
on  his  way;  hitherto  he  had  been  fronting  the  vision. — the 
noise  of  a  great  earthquake]  made  by  the  departure  of  the  divine 
throne  as  it  left  the  ground ;  cp.  v.13  37’  3819.  Elsewhere  an 
earthquake  marks  the  approach  of  a  theophany,  1  K.  I9llf*, 
Zech.  I44f* — Blessed  be  the  glory  of  J'.  from  his  place]  suggests 
an  anthem  of  the  heavenly  host,  but  we  are  not  told  that  it 
was  uttered  or  heard.  Can  his  place  by  itself  (ct.  Mi.  i3)  mean 
heaven  ?  The  vagueness  of  the  term  was  understood  by  the 
Rabbis  to  imply  that  God's  place  is  unknown  and  unapproach¬ 
able,  Talm.  B.  Hagiga  13b.  The  text  must  be  at  fault.  With 
a  slight  change,  proposed  independently  by  Hitzig  and  Luzzatto, 
read  berum  for  barukt  and  tr.  when  the  glory  of  J'.  rose  from  its 
place ;  cp.  io4-16*-19  and  1 28  n.  In  the  morning  service  of  the 
Synagogue  the  sentence  is  used  at  the  Kedusha  [Prayer  Bk. 
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edn.  Singer  39). — 13.  As  the  text  stands,  and  the  noise  must  be 
governed  by  and  I  heard  in  v.12.  The  v.  seems  to  be  the  com¬ 
ment  of  a  reader  on  the  noise  of  a  great  earthquake  v.12,  interpreted 
to  mean  the  noise  of  a  great  roar ,  and  to  refer  to  the  noise  made 
by  the  wings  of  the  Living  Creatures  (cp.  i24)  touching  one 
another ,  though  the  word  used,  lit.  causing  to  kiss,  does  not 
imply  a  loud  sound.  At  the  end  of  the  v.,  the  words  of  v.12 
on  which  the  comment  was  written  have  been  copied  into  the 
text,  along  with  the  comment  itself. — 14.  And  a  spirit  carried 
me]  Or,  Now  a  spirit  had  carried  me ;  but  the  change  in  the 
usual  narrative  form,  v.12,  may  be  intended  to  give  variety ; 
so  prob.  1124.  The  prophet  felt  himself  to  be  under  Jahveh's 
direct  control  as  he  set  out  to  the  scene  of  his  future  ministry, 
overpowered  by  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  For  the  effect 
produced  by  the  divine  spirit  see  Giesebrecht  Die  Berufs- 
begabung  d.  A.T.  Propheten  (1897)  146-8  ;  he  proposes  to  om. 
the  reference  to  the  spirit  in  v.12.  Cp.  83  n. — and  I  went  bitterly] 
lit.  in  bitterness  (see  phil.  n.),  describing  the  reaction  which 
followed  a  state  of  strong  excitement ;  the  fuller  form  would 
be  more  intelligible  in  bitterness  of  (my)  soul  as  in  2731,  Is.  3816, 
Job  711  io1.  But  the  word,  though  forcible  and  unusual,  is 
not  above  suspicion  ;  omit  it,  and  many  regard  it  as  a 

gloss  on  the  next  phrase  (Hi.  Co.  Toy  He.  Ho.). — in  the  heat  of 
my  spirit]  Cp.  Jer.  611  1517. — and  the  hand  of  J'.  upon  me  was 
strong]  Elsewhere  the  hand  of  J'.  produces  the  ecstasy  (i3  81, 
Is.  811,  2  K.  315),  or  superhuman  strength  (1  K.  1846) ;  here 
it  exerts  control  over  mind  and  body. — 15.  And  I  came  unto 
the  Gold  at  Tel  Abib]  Up  to  this  moment,  we  gather,  the  prophet 
had  been  living  in  an  unnamed  colony  on  the  banks,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Grand  Canal  (i1)  ;  and  there  he  had 
seen  the  vision.  Now,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command 
(311),  he  goes  to  the  colony  at  Tel  Abib,  the  principal  seat  of 
the  exiles  (note  the  elders  of  Judah,  of  Israel  81  141  201-  3) ; 
apparently  this  was  also  beside  the  river  Kibar,  if  the  text  be 
right ;  here  he  remains  and  settles  in  a  house,  v.24.  Tel  Abib 
*  house  of  green  ears '  is  merely  a  Hebrew-sounding  form  of 
the  Bab.  til-abubi  *  hill  of  the  storm-flood/  a  common  name 
in  Babylonia  at  all  periods,  and  given  to  the  sand-hills  on  the 
plain  which  are  thrown  up  by  the  action  of  wind  and  water ; 
see,  for  instance,  Code  of  Hammurabi  col.  xliii.  1.  79 ;  prism 
inscr.  of  Tiglath-pileser  i.,  KB.  i.  22,  26,  34  etc.  Within  a 
radius  of  five  to  ten  miles  E.  and  N.  of  Nippur  many  such 
mounds  exist,  and  have  disclosed  traces  of  Jewish  settlements. 
A  conspicuous  mound,  about  a  mile  to  the  E.  of  the  ancient 
bed  of  the  Shatt  en-Nil,  Hilprecht  thinks  may  be  the  site  of 
Ezekiel's  Tel  Abib  (Explors.  in  Bible  Lands  411).  For  other 
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Bab.  place-names  of  this  type  cp.  Tel  Melah,  Tel  Harsha  Ezr.  2s* 
=Neh.  761 ;  Tel  ’Assar  2  K.  I912=ls.  3,7™. —that  'dwelt  beside  the 
river  Kebar,  and  (i.e.  namely)  who  dwelt  there ]  One  or  other  of 
these  sentences  must  be  a  gloss,  though  ffi  recognizes  both. 
The  first  has  been  questioned  on  the  ground  that  it  contradicts 
cl.  a,  which  implies  that  Tel  Abib  was  at  some  distance  from 
the  scene  of  the  vision,  cp.  v.23  43s;  but  the  Grand  Canal 
flowed  for  many  miles  through  the  country,  and,  as  explained 
above,  Ezekiel’s  earlier  dwelling-place  (i1)  as  well  as  his  later 
were  apparently  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  great  water¬ 
course.  The  second  sentence  raises  more  serious  objections  ; 
it  is  weak  both  in  grammar  and  sense,  and  looks  like  an 
explanatory  note  ;  2  MSS  and  j5  om.  it. — and  I  sat  there  seven 
days  awe-struck ]  lit.  shewing  terror ;  cp.  Ezr.  9s1-.  The  prophet 
took  time  to  recover  from  the  prostrating  effects  of  his  call; 
cp.  Acts  99.  No  special  significance  need  be  found  in  the 
number  seven ;  in  the  parallel  case  2  Esdr.  13s8  it  is  ‘  three  days.’ 

Ch.  3,  12.  yDBW]  (8rB  teal  ifKoucra  .  .  .  KaifjKowa.,  an  accidental  repetition  ; 
cp.  in  2028  32**  4018  4720. — 7H3]  In  the  old  writing  a  and  d  might 
easily  be  confused.  Geiger  Urschrift  318,  thinks  that  Tna  was  deliber- 
%  ately  altered  to  ona  to  avoid  the  mention  of  God  as  ‘  rising  * ;  but  such 
an  alteration  more  recondite  than  the  other  instances  which  Geiger 
quotes.  To  make  sense  (5A  inserts  \ey 6vtwv,  saying  (as  elsewhere 
in  <£,  e.g.  302  36*,  see  Co.  150). — 13.  Sipi]  ko.1  tdov  <pwi)v,  so  £&  ; 
prob.  a  corruption  of  teal  Idoti. — mp'ro]  vrepvaao^viop  flapping  ;  see 
L?8??* — x4-  ’1D]  For  the  adverbial  accus.  cp.  2780,  Is.  33’,  Zeph.  iW?). 
®rB5  om.  ;  but  <£AQ  fMcrfopos  (so  £*31)  ?=o*j  or  D"pD,  cp.  (fe  iolfl-  19  172*, 
though  perh.  introduced  from  v.18.  Ja.  after  Hi.  treats  no  as  part  of 
]nn  *ioa,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  correction  of  'nn  nona.  The  latter 
is  iv  6pp.y  r.  7 tv.  p.ov  in  <£,  cp.  2342  pen  dppcovla,  2711  noin  6p/xos,  the  Hebr. 
word  being  both  transliterated  and  made  intelligible  in  Gk.  ;  Thackeray 
Gramm,  of  O.T.  in  Gk.  38.  Ho.  regards  v.14a  as  an  interpolation,  on 
the  ground  that  the  opening  words  repeat  v.12  (but  see  above),  and 
that  nn  is  used  with  a  different  sense  in  the  two  halves  of  the  v.  ;  but 
what  other  word  was  available  ? — 15.  tih  ^n]  (£,  not  recognizing  the 
Pr*  ni’L  ren(^ers  fwtvpos  teal  Tr€pir)\6ov,  connecting  with  nVn  (cp.  Kpe/idau 
1723  ri7n)  and  33D. — 'a'l  Sk  o'awvi]  Sometimes  Vn  occurs  after  vbs.  not 
implying  motion,  in  the  sense  of  at,  by,  see  2 8  w. ;  in  these  cases 

need  not  be  a  substitute  for  as  <£&  take  it  here.  The  ptep. 
is  separated  from  its  subj.  rather  awkwardly  by  the  intervention  of 
a’3N  ?n,  and  some  would  om.  the  latter,  but  without  sufficient  reason. — 
nv  D’awr  non  new]  Kt.  ;  (5r  tovs  6vras  iKei—uv  non  -iwn.  The  Q.  ap>o  is 
impossible,  though  adopted  by  €  ivmi  and  I  settled,  F  et  sedi  ubi  illi 
sedebant  (a  double  rendering).  For  1  in  nrw^namely,  introducing  a 
gloss,  cp.  Is.  178 ;  G-K.  §  154  note. — D'ptpp]  The  Hif.  is  inwardly  transitive ; 
see  G-K.  §  53  d  and  §  67  cc.  Some  would  point  optrp  Poel  ptep.  intrans. 
appalled,  as  in  Ezr.  98r*,  Job  21 6.  has  dvaarpepdfievos,  the  usual  rend, 
of  aw,  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing  iKddtaa.  The  later 
recensions  give  A  ripep-dfav,  2  ddrjpiovuv ,  0  0avp.dfav.  F  moerens. 


j 

!  ptfJUje?  -(+. 


Ch.  3,  16a.  The  date  of  the  symbolic  acts  in  chs.  4  and  5. 
Two  insertions,  vv.  i6b-2i  and  22-27.  At  the  end  of  the  seven 
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pv/n 


days’  stupor  the  prophet  receives  a  command  to  perform  the 
three  symbols,  41’3- 817  51'4,  predicting  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
the  hardships  it  will  bring,  the  destruction  and  scattering  of 
the  inhabitants.  With  this  message  of  doom  the  First  Period 
of  Ez.’s  ministry  begins.  V.16a,  we  must  suppose,  originally 
led  up  to  4lfl* ;  the  connexion  has  been  broken  by  the  two 
insertions,  vv.1#b'21  and  22_27.  In  the  middle  of  v.16  the 
Massoretic  text  has  a  space  ( piskd ),  to  shew  that  the  context 
is  interrupted  at  this  point.  Vv.16b  21 ,  which  repeat,  sometimes 
verbatim,  the  language  of  337  9>  an<^  a<ld  nothing  essential  to 
the  thought,  have  been  inserted  here  with  the  object,  it  would 
seem,  of  stating  at  the  outset  a  conception  of  the  prophet’s 
task  which  was  not  realized  till  a  later  stage.  Where  the  two 
passages  are  compared,  w.16b'21  appear  to  be  the  less  original ; 
they  do  not  spring  naturally  out  of  their  context,  and  they 
expand  the  terms  of  33’ 9  in  a  way  which  suggests  the  hand  of 
an  editor.  fVv.22-27  can  only  be  made  intelligible  if  they  are 
connected  with  44-  8-  8,  and  then  with  24 2S-  27  3322-  23  Jjlike 
vv>i«b-2i  they  belong  to  the  end  of  the  First  Period.  They 
have  been  inserted  here  by  the  editor  who  understood  the 
symbol  of  the  exile  in  44-  6- 8  to  refer  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
and  so  grouped  it  wrongly  with  the  three  symbols  at  the 
beginning  of  the  First  Period.  It  was  the  same  editor  who 
broke  the  connexion  between  24 2#-  27  and  3321-  22  by  inserting 
the  prophecies  on  Foreign  Nations,  chs.  25-32.  This  clue  to 
the  perplexities  of  316-54  was  first  suggested  by  Rothstein 
Comment.  877  ff.,  935  f. ;  it  has  been  worked  out  by  Sellin 
Gesch.  ii.  39  ff.,  and  adopted  by  Eissfeldt  Einl.  419.  See 
Introduction  p.  xix. — 17,=337*  ^  have  appointed  thee  a  watch¬ 
man]  Cp.  332-  *,  1  S.  1418,  2  S.  1384 ;  and  fig.  of  the  prophets, 
Jer.  617,  Is.  5610.  The  designation  implies  that  the  prophet  is 
charged  not  only  with  a  message  to  the  nation,  but  with  the  duty 
of  warning  individuals.  This  conception  of  the  office,  first  met 
with  in  Jer.  l.c.,  was  specially  impressed  upon  Ez. ;  it  corresponds 
with  the  doctrine  which  he  expounds  in  ch.  18.  F  here  and  in  33’ 
renders  ‘  speculatorem  dedi  te.’ * — i8.=338-  and  thou  hast  not 
warned  him,  nor  spoken  to  warn  the  wicked  man  from  his  wicked 
way]  The  text  has  been  filled  out  by  the  doubling  of  warn  and 
wicked.  Originally  perhaps  it  ran  as  in  33s  and  thou  hast  not 
spoken  to  warn  the  wicked  man  from  his  way ;  ffi  and  3>  om. 
some  of  the  tautology.  These  verbal  additions  may  be  due 
to  scribes  or  readers;  they  do  not  look  like  the  expansions 
in  vv.20-  21,  which  come  rather  from  the  editor  who  introduced 


*  The  phrase  is  applied  to  St.  Hilary  of  Arles  when  he  was  made  a 
bishop  :  ‘  speculatoris  suscepit  officium,’  says  his  biographer.  Vita 

Hilarii  viii.  11  (PL.  1.  1229). 
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the  fragment  of  ch.  33. — to  cause  him  to  live ]  Not  in  33s ;  a 
scribal  addition. — he,  wicked  man,  shall  die  because  of  his  iniquity  ] 
So  338;  but  ffi  implies  a  better  reading,  that  wicked  man  etc. 
Tr.  because  of  rather  than  in  :  this  seems  to  be  required  by 
1817  ‘because  of  the  iniquity  of  his  father/  224  *  because  of  thy 
blood';  tr.  similarly  in  v.19  1818  33s-9;  cp.  4 17 «. — 19-=339 
with  the  addition  of  from  his  wickedness  and  .  .  .  wicked . 
In  cl.  b,  though  ffi's  reading  is  preferred  by  some,  the  text  of 
has  the  support  of  33s. — 20.  The  case  of  the  righteous  man 
who  turns  apostate  :  if  he  has  received  no  warning  he  shall  die, 
and  the  prophet  shall  be  held  responsible.  An  elaborated 
form  of  3313- 18. — and  he  commits  injustice ]  The  expression  occurs 
again  in  chs.  18  and  33,  elsewhere  only  in  Lev.  ig16*  35,  Dt.  2516. 
— and  I  put  a  stumbling-block  before  him]  The  righteous  man 
has  turned  apostate,  and  Jahveh  puts  occasions  of  stumbling  in 
his  way,  not  to  test  his  loyalty — he  has  gone  too  far  for  that— 
but  to  bring  about  his  fall  and  punishment.  The  severity  of 
God's  justice  was  always  uppermost  in  the  prophet's  mind.  We 
may  find  the  idea  contained  in  the  text  harsh  and  repellent : 
but  it  was  not  the  time  to  dwell  upon  other  aspects  of  the  divine 
Nature.  Cp.  above  p.  44  and  2026  n. ;  and  the  conception  of 
judgement  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  939.  The  stumbling-blocks 
are  specified  in  719  (money),  143  (idolatry),  1830  (immoral 
conduct),  4412  (worship  at  the  high  places). — and  his  righteous 
acts  which  he  hath  done  shall  not  be  remembered]  So  1824  3313 
similarly,  but  without  which  he  hath  done,  om.  by  ffiB  here. — 
21.  Three  cases  have  been  put,  vv. 18* 19* 20 ;  now  comes  a  fourth. 
Strictly,  the  counter-statement  to  v.20  should  be  :  if  the  erring 
righteous  has  been  warned  and  yet  sins,  he  shall  die,  and  the 
prophet  shall  not  be  held  responsible.  Instead  of  this,  another 
possibility  is  suggested  :  if  the  erring  righteous  has  been  warned 
and  he  sins  no  more,  he  shall  live,  and  the  prophet  shall  not  be 
held  responsible.  There  is  no  equivalent  to  this  in  chs.  18  and 
33. — if  thou  hast  warned  him,  the  righteous  man]  An  improbable 
construction ;  read  with  Vrs.  if  thou  hast  warned  the  righteous  man . 
— that  the  righteous  man  sin  not]  The  word  righteous  man  has 
slipped  out  of  its  proper  place  ;  rd.  with  ffi  that  he  sin  not ,  the 
righteous  man  shall  surely  live .  The  rest  of  the  v.  may  be 
rendered  lit.  for  (in  that  case)  he  will  have  been  warned ,  and  thou 
wilt  have  delivered  thy  soul .  The  responsibility  of  the  watchman 
is  emphasized  here  more  strongly  than  in  331"9 ;  in  ch.  18  it  is  not 
mentioned. 


Ch.  3,  16.  ’.vi .  .  .  w]  The  sequence  betrays  a  disturbance  of  the  original 
narrative;  Ez.  normally  writes  rrn  .  .  .  vm  26^ five  times,  cp.  1 1  n. 
The  second  is  not  in  ;  j$=.Tn. — 17.  mmm  .  .  .  nyon]  A  virtual 
hypothesis,  cp.  716  181018  33s  3916;  Dr.  §  149. — 18.  vnmn  kSi]  anticipates 
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n  TrnnV  iroi  kSi,  and  one  or  other  must  be  an  addition  ;  recognizes 
both;  the  parallel  in  33®  shews  that  lmmn  kSi  is  the  added  phrase 
Again  -win  wr®  yrn  can  hardly  be  right ;  om.  nyenn,  which  does 

not  appear  in  33®.  Before  wtid  &  inserts  dvocrp^ai  =  aw1?  (cp.  v.1®), 
merely,  perhaps,  to  make  the  sense  clear  (Co.  101).  After  nptnn  comes 
a  further  addition,  not  in  33®,  in  &  row  {%eu=taVi^.  The  fern,  of 
yen  only  here  and  v.1®.— yen  mn]  So  33®;  the  second  word  must  be 
epexegetical  of  the  first,  a  questionable  piece  of  grammar.  6  dro/uot 
i/ceivos,  in  33®  aMs  6  dvofxos  i.e.  mnn  yenn,  cp.  v.1®  — mya]  For  the 

causal  sense  of  the  prep.  cp.  further  Lev.  26s®,  Dt.  24™  Ter.  3130 _ 

19.  Kin  ngtnn  uno)  iyeno]  The  paraUel  33®  shews  that  ')  iyena  and  nyenn 
are  additions.  <5r  recognizes  them,  however,  reading  dird  rrj 5  avofilas  avrov 
/cal  rrjf  oSov,  6  dvo/ios  iicetpos  k.t.X.=k inn  yenn  ijttdi  ly^no  ;  but  this  makes 
cl.  a  end  rather  weakly. — 20.  nryi  .  .  .  mm]  For  the  constm.  cp  516 
I215  138  l8*3.  24.  2«  3927  438  etc. .  pr  §  IX8._ ipn®]  In  Ez.  piy  only  again 
in  4510,  and  with  a  special  meaning ;  rd.  *inpnyp  as  in  1824  331®,  the  form 
proper  to  this  connexion.  implies  this,  dirb  tCjv  8uccuo<rvv6jp  avroi). — 
mpis  pain  kVi]  Kt.  sg.,  Q.  pi.  agreeing  with  the  pi.  vb.  &  reads  both 
vb.  and  noun  as  sg.  For  the  Kt.  cp.  1824  3313 ;  but  Q.  righteous  acts 
is  to  be  preferred  ;  the  pi.  denotes  the  acts  which  carry  out  the  idea 
of  the  sg.,  G-K.  §  124 /.  Cp.  Is.  64®,  Jer.  5110  (of  man) ;  Jud.  511,  1  S.  127 
(of  God). — 2i.  pH*  vnntn]  The  noun  identifies  the  allusion  made  by  the 
suff.  ;  cp.  io3  y’Kn  inaa  144  342  371*  44*  •  but  in  most  of  these  cases  the 
text  is  uncertain,  and  the  explanatory  noun  has  been  inserted.  K6n. 
iii.  §  340  n.  The  Vrs.  read  pH*  *qpjn.. — pn*  Ken  vta*?]  transfer  pn* 

to  cl.  b;  thus  (&  6  SUcuos  fay  Maera t=jrrv  vn  pn*.  $&  om.  vn  and  it  has 
been  proposed  to  rd.  rrrr  man  pn*n  (cp.  v.1®  <£) ;  but  nvr  vn  is  a  standing 
phrase  in  this  context,  i8®-  17-  «•  23  33I3.  i«*. — n*?*n  .  .  .  nnn  »a]  For 

pf.=fut.  pf.  after  'a  cp.  1  S.  1410  2022;  Dr.  §  17. 


Vv.  22-27.  The  text  as  it  stands  raises  insuperable  difficul¬ 
ties:  v.25  seems  to  be  a  variant  of  48;  v. 28  contradicts  v. 27 ;  v.27 
I  will  open  thy  mouth  must  be  related  in  some  way  with  24 2e-  27 
3321-  2a,  probably  as  an  editorial  connecting  link.  The  prophet 
is  told  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  and  to  enact  in  dumb 
show  the  duration  of  the  exile,  which  will  last  so  long  as  he  lies 
bound  upon  his  side,  each  day  counting  as  a  year.  When  the 
news  of  Jerusalem’s  fall  arrives  he  will  be  set  free ;  he  will  no 
longer  be  a  reprover,  as  he  had  been  since  his  call.  The  episode 
thus  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  First  Period  of  Ez.’s  ministry  ; 
in  the  Second,  his  prophecies  deal  with  restoration  and  the  ideal 
future.  The  entire  passage,  according  to  the  solution  proposed 
above,  originally  stood  in  the  following  order  :  322-24  4*.  *• 8  3ae 
2426-  27  3321,  22- — 22.  the  hand  of  Jahveh  came  upon  me  there ] 
ffi  om.  there ;  probably  it  is  no  part  of  the  original  text,  but  a 
harmonizing  addition.— go  forth  to  the  valley]  the  wide  plain  of 
Babylonia,  with  mountains  in  the  distance.  This  is  the  proper 
meaning  of  hik'd,  cp.  Gen.  n2,  Josh,  n17 ;  other  words,  such 
as  gai’  or  ‘emek,  are  used  for  a  valley  among  the  mountains. 
Ez.  distinguishes  the  visions  in  the  valley-plain  (84  3JU-)  from 
his  inaugural  vision  beside  the  river  KSbar  (v.23  i10-  io1*-  *°-  22 
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43 3).  23.  Alone  and  in  the  open  country  he  sees  again  the 
&ory  of  Jahveh  standing,  i.e.  the  manifestation  of  the  divine 
Presence  in  light  and  splendour;  cp.  1 28 n.  This  time  it  was 
the  glory  only,  as  in  9®  io4  432fl-,  apart  from  the  throne  and 
its  accompaniments. — and  I  fell  upon  my  face ]  Cp.  i28*  It 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  these  acts,  the  going  forth,  the  fall¬ 
ing  down,  the  standing  up  again,  took  place  in  the  body  or 
in  the  spirit.  Probably  all  such  movements  are  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  visionary,  at  any  rate  where  it  is  said  that  the  spirit 
of  Jahveh  came  upon  the  prophet ;  he  fell  into  a  trance,  and  his 
actions  occurred  in  that  condition,  as  here  and  in  ch.  i. — 24.  And 
a  spirit  etc.]  See  on  21- 2. — shut  thyself  within  thy  house ]  The 
public  ministry  of  the  prophet  is  suspended  ;  he  is  to  carry  out 
the  symbol  m  private.— 25.  they  shall  put  cords  upon  thee  and 
bind,  thee]  The  subject  is  the  people,  as  the  context  implies  ; 
but  no  definite  acts  of  hostility  are  recorded  in  the  Book.  The 
v.  is  a  mistaken  form  of  4®,  where  it  is  Jahveh  who  binds  on  the 
cords.  26.  I  will  cause  thy  tongue  to  cleave  to  thy  gums ]  A  figure 
for  speechlessness,  as  in  Job  2910,  Ps.  1376 ;  cp.  Ps.  2216  C16], 
Lam.  44-  and  thou  shalt  not  be  a  reprover  unto  them ]  At  his  call 
he  had  been  charged  with  the  task  of  denunciation,  w.4-9,  cp. 
Am.  510,  Is.  2921 ;  that  task  is  now  suspended  while  he  carries 
out  the  symbol  of  the  exile  during  the  days  indicated  in  44*  5*  8. 
~Jor  they  are  a  rebellious  house ]  The  hardened  wickedness  of 
the  people  makes  punishment  inevitable.— 27.  This  v.  seems  to 
be  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  difficulty  raised  by  w.25-26  Some 
reader  wished  to  point  out  that  the  speechlessness  was  inter¬ 
mittent  only,  and  broken  off  whenever  I  speak  with  thee  ;  other¬ 
wise  how  could  the  prophet  have  uttered  the  speeches  which 
belong  to  the  next  seven  years  ?  But  the  reader's  difficulty 
vanishes  when  we  recognize  that  vv.25*  26  belonged  originally 
to  the  end  of  the  first  seven  years  of  Ez.'s  ministry,  and  not 
to  the  present  context.  Note  that  the  repetition  of  the  rebellious 
house  comes  unexpectedly  after  v.26  has  brought  the  indict- 
He  that  heareth  let  him  hear  etc.]  The  prophet's 
word  will  tend  to  confirm  men  in  their  attitude,  whether  of 
obedience  or  of  neglect ;  see  2*  «.,  and  cp.  Dan.  1210,  Rev.  22“ 
Various  1 attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  the  problems  of 
this  ch.  One  in  particular  deserves  notice.  In  the  Theol. 
f  Knt.  for  1877,  pp.  391  ff.,  Klostermann  tried  to  show 

y ~z:  s,  speechlessness  (326-  26),  his  seven  days’  stupefaction 
316).  hs  falling  to  the  ground  (i28  328),  his  prolonged  rigidity 
(4  ).  were  all  symptoms  of  an  organic  nervous  disease,  which 

Klostermann  calls  catalepsy,  though  physicians  have  now 
abandoned  the  use  of  the  term.  At  first  sight  the  argument 
looks  plausible ;  yet  even  on  Klostermann ’s  own  grounds  of 
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medical  science,  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  an  organic 
disease  of  this  kind  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  elevation  of  such  a  man  as  Ezekiel.  His  experi¬ 
ences,  in  fact,  belong  to  the  region  of  psychology,  not  of 
pathology.  Like  other  prophets,  and  to  an  unusual  degree, 
he  possessed  a  temperament  keenly  sensitive  to  the  influences 
of  the  unseen  world,  which  rendered  him  liable,  in  moments 
of  heightened  meditation,  to  lose  his  ordinary  consciousness 
and  pass  into  a  state  of  ecstasy.  Such  a  state,  however,  was 
brought  on  by  activity  of  the  spirit  rather  than  by  bodily 
disease.  No  doubt  it  was  accompanied  by  outward  mani¬ 
festations  ;  *  but  the  speechlessness  referred  to  m  v.26,  so  far 
from  being  the  pathological  condition  known  as  aphasia, 
indicates  under  a  figure  the  suspension  of  his  liberty  of  utter¬ 
ance  ;  and  similarly,  the  opening  of  the  mouth  v.27  represents, 
not  the  healing  of  his  organs,  but  free,  unhindered  speech,  as  it 
means  elsewhere,  1683  2427  2921 ;  cp.  1  S.  21. 

Holscher  (58  ff.)  takes  the  view  that  w.16b-  '26,  with  the 

possible  exception  of  v.24b-  *  go  shut  thyself  within  they  house, 
come  from  the  redactor  who  planned  the  Book  in  its  present 
form,  and  invented  the  episode  of  Ez.  s  dumbness  in  order  that 
a  period  of  literal  silence  might  be  followed  by  a  period  of  free 
utterance,  and  that  in  this  way  a  place  might  be  found  in  the 
Book  for  the  prophecies  of  restoration,  chs.  34-37-.  If  such 
were  the  redactor’s  purpose  he  did  not  set  about  it  in  a  very 
obvious  fashion.  But  there  is  no  need  to  resort  to  any  such 
tortuous  explanation,  nor  does  Holscher  support  it  by  any 
convincing  evidence.  Dumbness ,  as  shewn  above,  means 
abstaining  from  the  prophetic  task  of  being  a  reprover  ;  and  it 
may  be  admitted  that  Ez.’s  own  prophecies  have  been  ex¬ 
panded  and  altered  by  later  hands,  e.g.  in  chs.  8— 11,  without 
assigning  the  greater  part  of  the  Book  to  ah  imaginary  collector 
of  anonymous  prophecies  ;  cp.  above  p.  35. 

Ch.  3  22.  •rn'iK] =^x,  see  21  n.— 23.  H333]  ffi  Ka0i>s  y  8pa<r«  <cal  <ca0<is  ^  J6|a, 
an  exegetical  addition ;  cp.  in  ffi  a*  98  25s  28“  3118  433-*5-  «W] 
pf.,  here  beginning  a  description  of  the  future  ;  Dr.  §  14  a.  The  subj. 
of  this  and  the  next  vb.  is  the  exiles,  understood  from  the  context,  and 
referred  to  in  DDirD.  €rlJ  imply  Wh  The  Eth.  Version  reads  both  vbs. 
in  the  ist  pers.,  probably  on  the  analogy  of  48  ;  but  there  is  no  support 
for  this  in  the  textual  tradition,  though  some  adopt  the  reading.  -|no«ij 
The  Vrs.  render  the  pi.  as  if  the  subj.  were  ‘  the  h'av ^ 

DD-innl  ffi  iK  Ixiaov  atrrwv,  perh.  confusing  a  with  d  ;  cp.  in  ffi  27s8  ( =n«sD) 

for  m«s3,  44 17  4  8  28. — 26.  13n  Sx  pH3«]  fit  avvS-fi<rw,  paraphrasing. — nD'iioi] 
Dr.  §  104.  _ _ 

*  For  the  activity  of  the  characteristic  sort  of  consciousness  which 

takes  place  in  mystical  experiences  see  the  note  in  Kirk  Vision  of  God 
(1931)  197 
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b.  Prophecies  in  Act,  41-517. 

In  the  present  text  there  are  five  :  a,  the  prophet  mimics  the 
siege  of  a  city,  41-8  ;  [b,  he  lies  bound  for  a  long  time,  first  on  one 
side,  then  on  the  other,  w.4-6*  8]  ;  c,  he  eats  coarse  and  scanty 
food,  vv.9*11 ;  d ,  he  is  told  to  eat  food  cooked  in  an  unclean 
way,  w.12"15 ;  e ,  he  shaves  his  head  and  beard,  and  treats 
the  hairs  significantly,  51"4.  Each  of  these  symbolic  acts  is 
explained :  thus  a  represents  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  4lb* 7 
56’10  ;  b,  the  exile  of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  46b*  6a ;  c,  the 
scarcity  during  the  siege,  vv.16* 17 ;  [d,  the  pollution  incurred 
by  the  exile,  v.13] ;  e ,  the  destruction  of  the  ungodly,  their 
dispersion,  and  the  judgement  which  will  pursue  them,  511"16. 

This  analysis  shews  that  the  text  has  undergone  alteration 
or  enlargement.  The  symbols  of  the  siege  and  its  consequences, 
a,  c,  e,  are  interrupted  by  the  symbols  of  the  exile,  b,  d ;  47 
belongs  naturally  to  vv.1'3,  and  vv.16* 17  to  vv.9*11.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  recover  the  original  form  of  the 
narrative.  Comill  rightly  distinguishes  the  symbols  of  the 
siege  from  those  of  the  exile,  but  his  re-arrangement  of  the 
text  on  the  basis  of  this  distinction  is  too  arbitrary  to  be  con¬ 
vincing.  Kraetzschmar  finds  parallel  versions  in  w.10*  n* 16* 17 
and  w.9* 12  *15,  though  scarcity,  one  would  think,  could  hardly 
be  regarded  as  an  alternative  to  uncleanness  ;  he  shews  ,  that 
v.7  belongs  to  w.1*3,  and  detects  a  metrical  form  in  the  vv. 
mentioned.  Herrmann  proposes  a  more  intricate  theory.  He 
believes  that  the  symbols  in  41*3*  4"6* 7*  8,  in  w.9* 12 *16,  and  in 
51*  2 — three  in  all — originally  referred  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
Then,  at  a  later  stage,  the  prophet  adapted  these  symbols  to 
the  actual  course  of  events,  and  introduced  allusions  to  the 
exile  by  inserting  the  left  (side)  in  44,  and  including  Judah  by 
the  addition  of  vv.6* 9b  ;  further,  the  eating  of  mixed  grains, 
due  to  the  hardships  of  the  siege,  w.10f* 16f*,  was  converted  into 
a  sign  of  the  defilement  caused  by  the  exile,  v.13,  and  made 
a  definitely  unclean  act  by  w.12*15.  In  this  way  the  three 
original  symbols  were  increased  to  five  when  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  was  followed  by  the  exile  of  Judah.  Holscher 
arrives  at  a  similar  result  by  a  more  direct  method.  Starting 
from  324,  he  finds  the  original  text  in  41* 2* 9a* 10* 11  51* 2,  which 
turn  out  to  be  a  poem  of  three  strophes,  each  containing  eight 
lines  of  three  beats  ;  this  is  all  that  can  be  assigned  to  Ez., 
and  it  refers  only  to  the  siege  ;  the  symbols  of  the  exile  and  of 
the  defilement  caused  by  it  (44-6* 8* 13)  were  added  later.  So 
was  53*  4  :  the  last  symbol  (51* 2)  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to 
apply  to  the  godless  members  of  the  community,  such  as  we 
read  of  in  Malachi  and  Third  Isaiah, 
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The  view  adopted  here  is  that  the  symbol  of  the  exile,  b, 
was  enacted  while  the  prophet  lay  bound  in  his  house,  325*  26  ; 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  symbols  of  the  siege,  a,  c,  e,  and 
belongs  to  a  different  and  later  period ;  the  numbers  of  the 
days=years  in  45b-  9t)  were  added  by  a  reader  who  wished  to 
make  definite  what  the  original  text  had  not  defined;  412  16 
has  been  turned  into  a  symbol  of  the  exile  by  the  insertion  of 
v.13.  Originally,  therefore,  three  symbols  only  were  described 
here,  and  all  three  portray  the  severity  of  the  siege  and  its 
consequences. 

Ch.  4,  1-3.  The  prophet  mimics  the  siege  of  a  city.  Else¬ 
where  Ez.  makes  use  of  symbolic  actions  to  enforce  his  message, 
e.g.  611 123"12  2416’24  3716’20;  and  other  prophets  did  the  same, 
e.g.  1  K.  n30fl-  2211,  Is.  202 “4,  Jer.  I31'14  I9lfl*  272fl*  2810'14 
352ff*,  Acts  186  2i10f- ;  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  these  actions  may 
have  been  intended  to  produce  upon  persons  at  a  distance  the 
effect  of  sympathetic  magic,  e.g.  2  K.  316  I316fr*,  Jer.  2516fl*  ; 
the  curse  was  supposed  to  exert  a  similar  influence ;  so  Sellin 
Gesch.  ii.  36.  Usually  Ez.’s  actions  were  performed  in  the 
presence  of  onlookers ;  at  other  times  they  took  place  only 
in  the  prophet's  imagination  or  vision,  as  perhaps  3716'20, 
and  Jer.  2516®*,  Zech.  n7  14.  Here  the  dialogue  in  w.13-16 
suggests  that  the  prophet  was  in  a  state  of  trance  when  he 
heard  and  answered  the  divine  voice ;  and  we  may  suppose 
that  he  remained  in  this  condition  while  he  performed  the 
actions  described.  1.  And  thou ,  son  of  man ]  The  formula 
introduces  a  new  topic  (2 6n.),  of  which  the  sub-divisions  are 
marked  by  and  thou  vv.3*  4*  9. — a  flat  brick  or  tile]  of  soft, 
kneaded  clay,  on  which  the  Babylonians  drew  their  plans 
and  maps ;  see  illustrations  in  Toy  Ezek .  100  f.  The  Hebr. 
word  lebhend=  brick  *  or  ‘  pavement '  (Ex.  24 10)  may  be 
borrowed  from  the  Bab.  libittu  pi.  libnate ,  with  the  same  mean¬ 
ings. — and  portray  upon  it  a  city]  Cp.  23 14  of  figures  portrayed 
upon  a  wall.  Probably  it  was  the  ground-plan,  not  the  model, 
of  a  city  which  Ez.  was  told  to  represent.  The  drawing  and 
writing  on  the  clay  would  be  done  with  a  triangular-pointed 
stylus,  usually  of  wood  ;  a  unique  specimen  in  bone  from 
Kish  is  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford. — Jerusalem] 
Appended  to  the  indefinite  city  in  a  way  which  suggests  an 
early  explanatory  addition. — 2.  and  set  siege-works  against  it, 
and  build  a  rampart  against  it,  and  throw  up  a  mound  against  it] 
All  prob.  delineated  on  the  plan  rather  than  modelled  in  clay. 
For  these  operations  cp.  Dt.  2020,  Mic.  414,  Is.  29s  (siege-works)  ; 
ch.  1717  2127  26s  (rampart,  mound).  The  rampart  was  used  for 
the  wheeled  towers,  from  which  the  breakers  were  worked,  and 
archers  shot  arrows  and  stones  ;  the  mound,  of  earth  thrown  up 
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(lit.  poured,  2  S.  2015,  2  K.  1932)  out  of  baskets,  connected  the 
rampart  with  the  city  walls,  Jer.  3224.  Assyrian  bas-reliefs 
shew  in  vigorous  detail  how  a  siege  was  carried  on  ;  see  illustra¬ 
tions  in  Toy  101  f.  ;  Gressmann  Texte  u.  Bilder 2  ii.  Abb.  132, 
T34- — and  set  breakers  against  it]  Beams  shod  with  blunt  iron 
points  or  spear-heads,  see  Meissner  Bab .  u.  ^4ss.  i.  108  ff.  ;  the 
word  occurs  only  again  in  2127 ;  in  form  it  is  identical  with  a 
Hebr.  word  for  lambs ,  but  it  comes  from  a  different  root=^ig 
through .  The  Assyrians  did  not  use  arietes ;  U  was  no  doubt 
thinking  of  the  Roman  battering-rams ;  one  is  represented  on 
the  arch  of  Sept.  Severus  at  Rome,  a.d.  203.  ffi  gives  /ScWi-aa-cis 
i.e.  batteries  where  catapults  were  stationed,  &  outlook-posts 
(or  -men),  ffi's  rendering  of  this  v.  should  be  compared  with 
Lk.  1943. — 3.  a  plate  of  iron]  The  saucer-shaped  pan  or  griddle 
used  for  baking,  a  household  utensil  which  would  be  close  at 
hand.  The  cake-offerings  of  the  minha  were  prepared  on  it. 
Lev.  2 5  614  79  (all). — and  thou  shalt  set  it  as  a  wall  of  iron  between 
thee  and  the  city]  The  meaning  of  the  symbol  is  not  at  once 
clear.  The  plate  of  iron  may  stand  for  the  fortifications  or 
walls  set  up  between  the  besieging  host  and  the  city  (Rashi 
etc.),  and  thus  denote  the  iron  severity  of  the  siege  ;  or  it  may 
be  intended  for  the  invincible  barrier  between  God  and  His 
city. erected  by  the  people's  sin,  cp.  Is.  592  (Ibn  Ezra  etc.). — 
and  thou  shalt  settle  thy  face  against  it]  i.e.  against  the  city. 
The  phrase  set  thy  face  occurs  frequently  in  Ez.  (62  etc.)  with 
a  hostile  sense  ;  but  here  the  word  is  stronger,  settle ,  fix.  The 
prophet  acts  the  part  of  Jahveh,  and  besieges  Jerusalem  with 
a  fixed  determination  which  nothing  can  break  down,  as  though 
an  iron  wall  surrounded  the  city.  The  iron  plate,  therefore, 
seems  to  represent  the  severity  of  the  siege  :  it  becomes  a 
symbol  to  the  house  of  Israel.  The  barrier  of  sin  does  not 
strictly  fit  the  context. — and  it  shall  be  in  the  (state  of)  siege,  and 
thou  shalt  besiege  it]  i.e.  the  city.  The  language  is  redundant 
and  inexact  ;  the  word  which  in  v.2= siege-works,  here  and  in 
w.7-  8  5 2=siege  ;  be  in  the  (state  of)  siege  is  a  weakened  form  of 
enter  into  the  (state  of)  siege,  2  K.  2410  25s.  As  so  often  in  this 
Book,  the  question  arises,  whether  Ez.  himself  is  responsible 
for  these  faults  of  style,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  put  down  to 
his  editors.  Holscher  takes  the  latter  view,  and  very  likely 
he  is  right. — the  house  of  Israel]  means  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
except  in  vv.4"6  and  3716,  where  the  context  makes  a  distinction 
between  the  N.  Kingdom  and  Judah.  See  Introduction,  p.  xxiii. 

Vv.  4-8.  The  duration  of  the  exile. — Originally,  we 
are  to  suppose,  these  w.  stood  between  324  and  26.  And  do 
thou  lie  upon  thy  left  side]  The  left  indicates  the  North,  i.e. 
Ephraim,  the  Northern  Kingdom  of  Israel ;  see  16 46,  and 
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cp.  Gen.  1415.  Josh.  1927. — and  set  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of 
IsraeTupon  it]  i.e.  upon  the  left  side.  What  can  this  mean  ? 
Elsewhere,  as  at  the  end  of  this  v.,  and  in  w.6* 6,  the  phrase 
is  hear  the  iniquity  ;  and  so  Co.  Toy  would  read  here,  om.  upon 
it.  Closer  to  the  traditional  text  is  Wellhausen's  suggestion 
(in  Sm.)  to  read  and  I  will  set  .  .  .  upon  thee  ;  so  Kr.  Ro. 
Sellin,  no  doubt  rightly.  The  Hebr.  ' awon  is  used  both  for 
iniquity ,  e.g.  719  14s*  4* 7,  and  for  the  punishment  of  iniquity , 
e.g.  Gen.  413,  Is.  402  ;  and  to  hear  ‘ awon  means  either  to  bear 
punishment  for  one's  own  iniquity  e.g.  ch.  1410  44 10*  12  (cp. 
1668),  or  for  the  iniquity  of  others  as  in  this  and  the  following 
vv.,  also  in  P,  e.g.  Lev.  io17  1622,  Num.  3016  [15].  A  significant 
parallel  to  the  usage  here  occurs  in  Is.  5312  he  hare  the  sin  i.e. 
the  consequences  of  the  sin  of  many.  See  further  Driver 
LOT.9  50.  For  the  understanding  of  the  symbol  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  see  that  the  reference  is  not  to  the  period  of  Israel's 
sinning  (Ra.  Kim.  and  Jews  *),  but  to  the  period  during  which 
Israel  undergoes  punishment  for  sin. — the  house  of  Israel]  i.e. 
the  tyhole  nation,  see  on  v.8.  After  {for)  the  number  of  the  days 
ffiB  has  an  addition  (om.  in  a  few  cursives  and  edns.)  a  hundred 
and  fifty+days  codA  We  need  not  suppose  that  this  was 
originally  in  ftf;  it  seems  rather  to  be  a  calculation  inserted 
by  a  Gk.  scribe,  and  obtained  by  subtracting  the  40  years  of 
Judah's  captivity  (v.6)  from  the  total  190  (ffi  v.5).— 5.  And  I 
assign  to  thee  the  years  of  their  iniquity]  The  prophet  is  not  told 
\  how  long  the  exile  is  to  last,  but  how  long  he  is  to  suffer  for 
^  Israel's  guilt.  Some  student  of  prophecy,  however,  was 
tempted  to  supply  exact  figures,  and  to  distinguish  between 
the  exile  of  Israel  and  the  exile  of  Judah  (v.6).  Accordingly 
he  inserted  three  hundred  and  ninety  days ,  so  2TSU.  It  is 
incredible  that  any  man  could  lie  prostrate  on  one  side  for  such 
a  length  of  time  and  retain  his  senses.  In  India,  as  is  well 
known,  Hindu  ascetics  perform  astonishing  feats  of  self-torture 
and  endurance  f  ;  but  the  analogy  carries  little  weight,  for  Ez. 
was  not  a  mentally  deranged  fakir.  Still,  the  annotator's 
390  days=years  (v.6)  has  to  be  accounted  for.  Assuming,  as 
the  whole  description  suggests,  that  the  reference  is  to  the  exile, 
we  notice  that  the  number  in  v.9b  represents  the  entire  period ; 
and  since  elsewhere  the  restoration  of  Israel  and  Judah  is 
imagined  as  taking  place  simultaneously  (1668  3610  3718**, 
Jer.  318),  the  390  years  must  include  the  40  years  of  Judah's 
exile  (v.6  2911)  ;  i.e.  390=350  for  Israel+40  for  Judah.  But 
what  can  be  the  starting-point  of  this  reckoning  ?  Israel  was 

*  *  God  chastised  Ezekiel  in  order  to  wipe  away  the  sins  of  Israel,' 
TB.  San.  39a. 

t  See  J.  C.  Oman  Mystics,  Ascetics,  and  Saints  of  India  (1903)  ch.  ix. 
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not  in  captivity  for  390  years,  or  for  350  years  before  Judah. 

From  the  fall  of  Samaria  in  722  b.c.  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
in  586  B.c.  was  136  years;  on  this  reckoning,  therefore,  f H  7 cjQ 

is  clearly  wrong,  ffi  has  190  both  here  and  in  v.9b,  a  more 
reasonable  figure.  If  the  starting-point  was  the  deportation 
by  Tiglathpileser  in  734  b.c.  during  the  reign  of  Pekah  976 

(2  K.  1529),  and  if  Ez.  was  writing  in  593  b.c.,  the  year  of  his 
call,  the  interval  amounts  to  141 ;  in  round  numbers  150  years 
of  Israel's  captivity  were  gone,  40  years  for  Judah  were  still 
to  come.  On  these  assumptions  we  can  account  for  ffi's  figure  ; 
at  any  rate  it  is  intelligible  :  why,  then,  was  it  altered  to  390  in 
Jfl  ?  Perhaps  some  scribe,  thinking  that  the  whole  period 
referred  to  Israel's  sinning  (see  on  v.4),  felt  it  to  be  more  appro¬ 
priate  to  count  the  guilt  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  from  the 
time  when  the  breach  took  place  under  Rehoboam,  c .  890  b.c.  ; 
from  that  date  to  586  b.c.,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the 
Books  of  Kings,  was  394 \  years,  or  390  in  round  numbers.  ^  ^ 
It  will  be  noticed  that  jftfl's  figure  implies  a  date  after  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  586  b.c.,  and  not  the  year  of  Ez.'s  call  593  b.c., 
as  we  should  gather  from  the  context.  Herrmann  gives  up 
the  number  altogether,  and  believes  that  w.4-6  originally 
continued  w.1-3:  ‘Jerusalem  will  be  besieged  for  .  .  .  days, 
corresponding  to  the  years  of  the  house  of  Israel's  i.e.  Judah's 
guilt '  ;  everything  outside  this  theme  comes  from  the  hand 
— probably  Ez.'s  own — which  adapted  the  symbolism  of  the 
siege  to  fit  the  exile  ;  traces  of  the  adaptation  can  be  discovered 
in  vv.4  (the  left  inserted)  6- 9b*  13.  Holscher  regards  the  sym¬ 
bolism  of  the  exile  and  all  connected  with  it,  i.e.  w.12-16  53_4a, 
as  the  invention  of  a  much  later  age.  The  view  adopted  here 
is  that  tlie  symbol  of  the  exile  belongs  to  the  description  in 
324,  and  was  followed  by  328  2426-  27  3321*  22. — 6.  thou  shalt 
lie  upon  thy  right  side  a  second  time]  i.e.  towards  the  South, 
cp.  1646  47 2,  Ps.  8913  [12].  The  word  a  second  time,  om.  by 
ffiS,  is  superfluous  and  evidently  a  gloss ;  in  fact  the  whole 
of  this  v.  must  be  regarded  as  secondary,  and  part  of  the 
intruded  comment  —forty  days,  each  day  for  a  year]  Forty  years, 
obviously  a  round  number,  seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to 
a  generation,  the  traditional  period  of  the  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  (Am.  210  526  ;  so  in  D  and  P,  e.g.  Dt.  i3P,  27, 

Num.  i433f-  P),  during  which  an  entire  generation  died  out. 

It  is  possible  that  Ez.  himself  added  at  a  later  time  the  forty 
days  for  Judah  (so  Herrm.  Sellin)  ;  at  any  rate  he  forecasts  a 
similar  period  for  the  punishment  of  Egypt,  29llf.  Ez.'s  calcula¬ 
tion  is  often  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  seventy  years 
mentioned  in  Jer.  25llf-  2910 ;  but  Jeremiah  is  referring,  not  to 
the  exile,  but  to  the  period  of  Babylonian  supremacy  in  Syria, 
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609-538  b.c.  Strictly,  the  exile  of  Judah  may  be  said  to  have 
lasted  59  years  from  the  first  captivity,  or  48  years  from  the 
second,  59 7  or  586-538  b.c.  Here  for  the  first  time  occurs  the 
pregnant  use  of  a  day  for  a  year  ;  it  was  adopted  by  P,  Num.  1434 ; 
and  this  veiled  method  of  counting  prophetic  periods  was 
carried  further  by  the  apocalyptic  writers,  e.g.  one  week= 
seven  years,  Dan.  924*  27.  See  Box  Ezra-Apoc.  115  f. — do  I 
,  assign  it  to  thee]  Cp.  v.6.  It  must  refer  to  the  iniquity  of  Judah  ; 

*  but  the  pron.  is  not  recognized  by  ffiSF,  and  should  be  omitted. 
— 7.  This  v.  has  been  thrust  out  of  place  by  the  insertion  of 
vv.4"6 ;  it  belongs  to  the  symbol  of  the  siege,  vv.1’3.  The 
prophet  is  to  fix  his  face ,  as  in  v.3,  and  prepare  for  action  with 
bared  arm,  his  outer  garment  being  removed,  like  a  warrior 
stripped  for  the  fight,  cp.  Is.  5210.  And  not  only  by  act,  but 
by  word  also  he  is  to  threaten  the  city ;  from  this  ch.  to  the 
end  of  ch.  24  denunciation  forms  the  burden  of  his  prophesying. 
Clearly  this  symbol  implies  that  he  is  not  reduced  to  silence  ; 
see  3 26  n. — 8.  And  behold ,  I  put  cords  upon  thee]  The  original 
form  of  325,  where  the  binding  is  attributed  to  the  people. 
The  binding  by  Jahveh  must,  of  course,  be  visionary ;  on  the 
other  hand  we  can  imagine  that  the  symbol  was  literally  per¬ 
formed.  It  is  possible  that  both  interpretations  are  to  be 
combined :  what  he  had  experienced  in  vision  the  prophet 
carried  out  in  act. — until  thou  have  finished  the  days  of  thy  siege] 
Some  MSS  and  edns.  read  the  plur.,  which  Kimhi  explains  as 
referring  to  the  sieges  of  Samaria  and  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the 
plur.  form  is  merely  due  to  accident  or  misunderstanding. 
The  word  is  the  same  as  in  w.2*  3*  5 2 ;  but  the  meaning  siege 
does  not  agree  with  the  symbol  of  the  exile.  Etymologically 
we  might  render  binding  (so  Siegfr.  Be.  Ho.),  though  the  word 
is  never  actually  used  in  that  sense  ;  perhaps  it  has  been 
substituted  for  a  different  word  conveying  the  sense  of  restraint , 
bondage . — 9-1 1.  Second  symbol  of  the  siege  :  coarse  and 
scanty  food.  The  prophet  is  told  to  make  bread  of  mixed 
grains,  wheat ,  barley ,  beans ,  lentils ,  millet ,  spelt .  This  has 
been  understood  to  involve  ceremonial  uncleanness ;  but 
the  law  against  unnatural  mixtures,  Dt.  229'11,  Ley.  1919, 
contains  no  such  prohibition,  nor  does  the  Mishnaic  tract 
KiVayim ,  which  deals  with  the  subject.  Jewish  commenta¬ 
tors  would  have  been  quick  to  recognize  an  infringement  of 
the  law ;  but  Ibn  Ezr.,  Kim.,  Abarbanel,  explain  the  strange 
mixture  as  indicating  the  hardships  of  the  siege :  hunger 
would  drive  the  people  to  live  on  food  not  usually  eaten  in 
this  way  or  cooked  in  one  vessel.  V.9a  belongs  to  the  series 
w.1"3* 7.  Four  out  of  the  six  kinds  of  grain  are  mentioned 
in  2  S.  1728 ;  millet  only  here ;  spelt  (Ex.  9s2,  Is.  2825)  is  a 
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cereal  very  like  wheat,  and  used  for  bread  (Dillmann  on 
Ex.  932,  Nowack  Hebr.  Arch .  i.  in  n.).  For  lentils  cp.  Gen.  25s4, 
2  S.  2311. — 9b.  The  reference  to  lying  on  one  side  for  390 
190)  days  does  not  belong  to  cl.  a  ;  probably  it  was  introduced 
as  a  later  interpretation ;  see  on  v.6.  Herrm.  thinks  it 
significant  that  the  allusion  here  to  the  390  days  of  vv.4*  6 
makes  no  mention  of  the  second  period  of  40  days  for  Judah, 
v.6 ;  the  latter,  therefore,  must  have  been  inserted  after  the 
addition  of  w.4*  6. — 10.  The  food  is  to  be  not  merely  coarse  but 
scanty,  twenty  shekels  a  day .  Taking  the  shekel  as=c.  224  grains 
by  the  heavy  Phoenician  standard  (cp.  4512w.),  this  would 
amount  to  a  little  over  9  oz.  In  England,  during  the  Great  War, 
the  ration  of  staple  foods  for  men  on  sedentary  work  was  iof  oz.  ; 
Times ,  30  Jan.  1918 .—at  stated  times  thou  shalt  eat  it]  So  v.11 ; 
i.e.  at  a  certain  time  on  one  day  and  at  the  corresponding  time 
on  the  next.  The  phrase  only  again  in  1  C.  g26,  prob.  in  the 
same  sense,  which  is  that  found  in  the  Talm.,  and  given  by 
Jewish  interpreters,  who  explain  that  the  food  was  to  be  eaten, 
not  twice  in  the  day,  but  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours  (Kim.). 
RV.’s  from  time  to  time  is  not  in  accordance  with  Hebr.  usage. — 
11.  The  allowance  of  water  was  to  be  equally  scanty :  a  sixth 
part  of  a  htn.  The  htn  (ffi  civ,  but  Lev.  1936)  was  a  liquid 
measure=c.  i£  gallons,  so  that  one-sixth=c.  2  pints.  Josephus 
Ant .  iii.  8,3;  9, 4  says  that  the  htn= two  Attic  choes,  hence  Jerome 
here : — porro  HIN  duos  \oas  Atticos  facit :  quos  nos  appellare 
possumus  duos  sextarios  Italicos,  i.e.  roughly  2  pints.  The 
word  htn  seems  to  come  from  the  Egypt.  hwn=‘  a  jug/  so  a 
measure,  which,  however,  was  much  smaller  than  the  Hebr. 
Elsewhere  the  htn  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  oil  (Ez.), 
and  the  oil  and  wine  (P),  which  accompanied  the  minhd, 
Ez.  4524  46s- 7-  u* 14,  Num.  154-7  2814  etc.— Vv.  12-1 5.  A  further 
hardship :  food  cooked  in  an  unclean  way.  And  (as)  a  cake  of 
barley  thou  shalt  eat  it]  What  can  it  refer  to  ?  Obviously  not 
to  anything  in  w.10* 11 ;  the  nearest  antecedent  is  the  mixed 
food  in  v.9.  Verses  12-15  belong  in  fact  to  the  description  in 
w.9"11,  but  add  a  fresh  particular :  the  prophet  is  told  to  eat 
food  cooked  in  a  revolting  manner  which  involved  pollution, 
v.14  (see  Dt.  2313'15  tl2"14])  ;  this  has  been  explained  in  v.13 
to  signify  the  defilement  caused  by  the  exile ,  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  context.  The  barley-cake  would  be  baked  on 
hot  stones  (cp.  1  K.  196)  ;  and  for  fuel  the  prophet  was  told 
to  use  human  excrements.  This  he  was  to  do  before  their  eyes , 
as  in  I28"7  2illt6]  3720  4311.  Ez/s  symbolic  actions  always 
take  place  in  public,  either  literally,  or,  as  here,  in  imagination. 
— 13.  The  v.  reads  like  a  gloss  or  later  addition  ;  it  breaks  the 
connexion  between  the  end  of  v.12  and  the  beginning  of  v.14. 
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Ez.  writes  And  Jahveh  said  unto  me  or  And  he  said  unto  me, 
but,  curiously  enough,  never  And  Jahveh  said .  fir  has  And 
thou  shalt  say ,  Thus  saith  Jahveh  the  God  of  Israel ;  but  this 
formula,  with  the  second  divine  Name,  is  not  used  by  Ez., 
though  it  occurs  in  ffi  v.14  4318  and  2047A ;  we  may  retain, 
however,  fir's  version,  except  the  God  of  Israel.  The  words 
their  bread ,  whither  I  will  thrust  them  are  om.  by  fir ;  the  former 
may  be  an  explanation  of  the  indefinite  unclean ,  and  the  latter 
a  phrase  copied  from  Jer.  24®  (+six  times),  and  not  used  by 
Ez.  Thus,  on  the  basis  of  ffi,  the  text  of  this  inserted  v.  will  read 
And  thou  shalt  say ,  Thus  saith  Jahveh ,  so  shall  the  sons  of  Israel 
eat  unclean  [food)  among  the  nations .  Illustrate  from  Dan.  1®, 
Tob.  i10-12.  A  land  where  Jahveh  is  not  worshipped  must  be 
unclean.  Am.  717,  and  the  products  of  the  soil  unclean  also, 
Hos.  93f- ;  according  to  the  old  idea,  Palestine  alone  is  Jahveh's 
land.— 14.  Ah!  Lord  Jahveh ]  So  9®  n13  216  ;  the  cry  of 
Jeremiah  when  he  is  expostulating  with  Jahveh,  Jer.  i6  410 
1413 ;  cp.  also  Josh.  77,  Jud.  622.  With  fir's  M qSap&s,  K vpu 
cp.  Acts  io14. — my  soul  has  never  been  made  unclean ]  i.e.  defiled 
by  eating  tame*  (forbidden  food).  Ez.  pleads  the  dietary  laws 
which,  as  a  priest,  he  had  scrupulously  observed.  He  mentions 
particularly  two  kinds  of  unclean  meat,  the  dead  body  of  an 
animal  which  has  died  of  itself  (n'bheld),  and  flesh  torn  by  wild 
beasts  (frepha),  prohibited  mainly  no  doubt  because  the  blood 
could  not  have  been  thoroughly  drained,  Dt.  1216  and 
Lev.  17U-14.  imv  The  rule  against  eating  prepha  goes  back 
to  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  Ex.  2230  l31] ;  in  D  n*bhela  may 
not  be  eaten  by  an  Israelite,  though  it  may  be  given  to  the  get 
or  sold  to  a  foreigner,  Dt.  1421.  In  the  later  legislation  both 
kinds  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  priests,  Lev.  22®  H  and 
Ez.  4431 ;  for  others  the  rule  appears  to  have  been  less  stringent, 
Lev.  1715  H,  724  P. — nor  hath  there  entered  my  mouth  [any  fflrU] 
abominable  flesh ]  According  to  Lev.  197  H,  718  P,  the  flesh  of 
the  peace-offering,  when  three  days  old,  becomes  abominable 
or  refuse  meat  (piggtU),  i.e.  unclean  and  not  to  be  eaten  ;  in 
Is.  654  this  technical  term  is  applied  to  the  flesh  of  unlawful 
sacrifices  eaten  in  secret  cults  (2£.  of  5. 3  343)  ;  here  it  is  used  in 
a  wider  sense  of  food  ceremonially  unclean.  The  barley-cake, 
though  it  was  to  be  cooked  in  a  way  which  involved  pollution, 
could  not  properly  be  termed  n'bhela  or  prepha  or  piggul^ ;  the 
exaggerated  language  betrays  the  prophet's  consternation  at 
the  mere  thought  of  such  defilement. — 15*  The  protest  wins  a 
concession.  Dried  cow-dung  or  camel-dung  is  still  used  for 
fuel  by  the  Bedouin  and  fellahin.  The  substitution  would 
not  make  the  food  clean,  for  all  food  among  the  heathen  must 
be  unclean  (v.13) ;  but  it  would  save  the  act  of  cooking  from 
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uncleanness. — 16.  This  and  the  following  v.  connect  with 
vv.10-  11  i  break  the  staff  of  bread]  The  figure  as  in  516  1413, 
Lev.  2626,  Ps.  10516,  cp.  Is.  31  (prob.  a  gloss  based  upon  Ez., 
with  a  different  word  for  staff).  The  language  of  vv.10- 11  is 
repeated  here  with  heightened  emphasis  ;  cp.  I218-  19,  Jer.  49s3, 
Josh.  2224  (horror,  anxiety). — 17.  and  that  they  may  be  horrified] 
or  awe-struck ,  a  word  characteristic  of  Ez.  and  Lev.  26 ;  see 
phil.  n. — and  they  shall  rot  away  because  of  their  iniquity]  So 
2423  3310>  Lev.  2639  ;  and  see  318  n.  These  two  vv.  may  well 
have  been  appended  later,  on  the  strength  of  Lev.  2626-  39,  to 
add  some  extra  terrors  to  the  symbol  of  the  siege. — Ch.  5,  1-4. 
The  third  symbol  :  the  prophet’s  hair  burned,  cut  up,  and 
scattered.  Having  portrayed  the  siege  and  its  hardships,  a 
and  c,  the  prophet  now  deals  with  the  fate  of  the  inhabitants, 
e ,  that  is  to  say,  with  what  happened  before  the  exile  ;  hence 
b  and  d ,  which  refer  to  the  exile,  interrupt  the  chronological 
sequence,  and  most  likely  were  inserted  later. — a  sharp  knife] 
The  usual  rendering  sword  would  be  unsuitable,  as,  for  instance, 
in  Josh.  52f-.  Perhaps  the  word  was  chosen  because  it  veiled  a 
threat;  see  2i8’10- 13  "61. — as  a  razor  of  the  barbers  thou  shalt 
take  it  to  thee]  Explaining  the  sense  in  which  sword  is  used.  The 
explanation  is  not  altogether  superfluous  ;  at  the  same  time 
it  may  be  a  gloss  (Ho.).  The  three-fold  take  to  thee  rouses  a 
suspicion  of  the  annotator’s  hand  in  this  v. — and  thou  shalt  cause 
it  to  pass  over  thy  head  and  beard]  See  Is.  720 ;  shaving  by  the 
king  of  Assyria  meant  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  inhabitants. 
Among  the  Hebrews  and  the  Babylonians  shaving  was  some¬ 
times  a  figure  of  disgrace  (2  S.  io4)  or  of  mourning  (Is.  152, 
Jer.  41 5  48  s7)  l  both  ideas  may  be  hinted  at  here. — weighing- 
scales]  Because  the  hair  was  to  be  measured  into  equal  parts. — 
2.  The  treatment  of  the  hair  signifies  the  fate  in  store  for  the 
people  left  in  Jerusalem,  fire,  sword,  expulsion  ;  by  one  means 
or  other  not  a  soul  would  escape.  Such  seems  to  be  the  primary 
thought.  As  Isaiah  in  his  inaugural  vision  (613a),  Ez.  con¬ 
templates  a  total  annihilation. — burn  in  the  flame]  There  is  no 
need  to  read  fire  (Co.  Ro.),  for  the  sake  of  agreement  with 
v.4 ;  cp.  Is.  319  4416  4714  (flame). — in  the  midst  of  the  city] 
To  omit  the  words  as  a  gloss  on  in  the  flame  (Ho.)  leaves  the 
situation  undefined.  If  this  symbol  is  connected  with  the  first 
41’3,  as  when  the  days  of  the  siege  are  fulfilled  suggests,  then  we 
must  picture  the  city  as  that  which  was  mapped  upon  the  clay 
tablet.  We  need  not,  however,  press  the  point :  all  is  taking 
place  in  vision. — and  thou  shalt  take  the  third ,  smiting  with  the 
sword  round  about  it]  i.e.  the  city.  In  the  Hebr.  the  syntax 
does  not  run  naturally ;  it  is  relieved  by  the  omission  of  thou 
shalt  take ,  which  may  have  come  in  from  v.1 ;  round  about  it 
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is  a  conventional  phrase  from  the  context,  vv.5- a- 7  etc.,  and 
the  antecedent  of  the  pron.  stands  a  long  way  off.  Further, 
the  v.  has  been  filled  out  by  the  addition  of  and  the  sword  I 
will  draw  out  after  them  from  v.12 :  it  introduces  a  disturbing 
1st  pers.  and  injures  the  unity  of  the  symbol.  Though  the 
Vrs.  follow  ffl,  we  may  restore  the  text  thus  :  and  the  third 
shalt  thou  smite  with  the  sword,  and  the  third  shalt  thou  scatter 
to  the  wind. — 3.  And  from  there ]  i.e.  from  the  last  third,  where 
it  lay  strewn. — in  thy  skirts ]  With  Vrs.  read  in  thy  skirt,  lit. 
extremity  (cp.  168)  of  a  long,  flowing  garment,  which  could  be 
drawn  up  and  used  as  a  pouch,  Hag.  212. — 4'  Of  the  hairs 
secured  in  the  skirt  some  are  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  not 
the  flame  of  v.2,  for  these  are  not  in  the  city,  but  scattered  to 
the  winds.  Though  some  of  the  inhabitants  escaped  at  first, 
a  further  judgement  would  pursue  them  in  their  flight,  and 
destroy  them,  see  v.12  2034-38.  Yet  not  all :  some  of  the  hairs 
are  to  be  burned,  the  rest,  it  is  implied,  remain  safe.  The 
wholesale  extermination  portrayed  in  w.1- 2  is  slightly  modified 
in  w.3-  4a ;  just  as  some  survive  the  judgement  in  2034fl-  40‘44. 
Possibly  this  modification,  together  with  the  idea  of  a  further 
judgement,  was  an  after-thought.— from  it  shall  come  forth  a 
fire  unto  all  the  house  of  I.]  From  it  (mas.,  in  ffi®  wrongly  fem.) 
seems  to  refer  generally  to  the  last  act  of  judgement ;  the  fire, 
since  it  goes  forth  against  all  the  house  of  Isr.,  cannot  be  the 
fire  mentioned  in  cl.  a.  The  text  as  it  stands  conveys  no  clear 
I  meaning ',  we  must  follow  ffi  and  thou  shalt  say  unto  all  the 
house  of  I.,  transferring  the  words  to  the  beginning  of  v.6. 
This,  however,  leaves  v.4  with  the  weak  ending  from  it  shall 
come  forth  a  fire ;  which  may  have  been  no  part  of  the  original 
text,  but  intruded  on  the  basis  of  1914  (Co.  Ro.  He.  Ho.). 

Vv.  5-17.  A  commentary  on  4x-54  :  explaining  symbol  a, 
-  vv.6'10,  and  symbol  e,  vv.11'16. — 5.  This  is  Jerusalem]  See  41'3. — 

in  the  midst  of  the  nations  I  have  set  her]  The  idea  of  Jerusalem 
being  the  central  city  of  the  earth  is  here  first  put  into  words, 
and  more  definitely  in  3812 ;  it  sprang,  we  may  think,  from  a 
prophetic  interpretation  of  Israel’s  choice  and  destiny  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  was  taken  up  by  later  mystical 
writers,  e.g.  Eth.  Enoch  26”-  ‘  I  went  from  thence  to  the 
middle  of  the  earth,  and  I  saw  a  blessed  place  in  which  there 
were  trees  ...  a  holy  mountain  ...  a  stream  ’ ;  Jub.  812- 19 
‘  Mount  Zion,  the  centre  of  the  navel  of  the  earth.’  Similarly 
in  Rabbinic  theology,  ‘  the  world  was  created  from  Zion  ’ 
Talm.  B.  Yoma  54b ;  ‘  the  Sanhedrin  sits  on  the  navel  of  the 
world,’  because  it  sits  in  the  temple,  San.  37a.  Influenced,  no 
doubt,  by  the  Jewish  belief,  but  for  an  additional  reason, 
Christian  writers  of  the  middle  ages  adopted  the  same  view ; 
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e.g.  Dante  Inf .  xxxiv.  114  speaks  of  Jerusalem  as  the  colmo, 
the  culminating  point  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  because  our 
Lord  died  there,  at  the  centre  of  the  world.  From  the  4th  cent, 
onwards  Ps.  74  [F  73]  12  was  quoted  in  this  connexion,  e.g. 
Jerome  on  the  present  v.  See  also  the  Mappa  Mundi  illustrated 
in  Enc.  Brit.11  xvii.  638  f.,  and  the  material  collected  in  J. 
Jeremias  Golgotha ,  1926, 40  f. — lands ]  The  plur.  is  characteristic  of 
Ez.,  cp.  v.6  68,  in  all  27  times  ;  Lev.  2636-  39  ;  in  P  6  times  ;  in 
Jer,  7  times,  and  in  no  other  prophet.  The  usage  thus  belongs 
to  the  later  literature.  Driver  LOT9.  297.-6.  and  she  shewed 
rebellion  against]  For  the  verb  cp.  20s*  13-  21,  Dt.  i26-  43. — in  doing 
more  wickedly  than  the  nations]  The  accusation  as  in  v.7  16 47*., 
cp.  1112 ;  Jer.  210f*  1813,  2K.  219. — The  next  two  phrases  recur 
in  Ez.  and  H  :  rejected  my  judgements  2013-  16  cp.  24 ;  Lev.  2643 
cp.  16 ;  walk  in  (my)  statutes  v.7  n20  i89-  lv  etc.  (18  times  in  all)  ; 
Lev.  i83*  4  2023  263  ;  compiler  of  Kings,  1  K.  33  etc.  (4  times)  ; 
Jer.  4410-  23.  The  two  words  judgements  and  statutes  (hukkoth) 
are  often  combined  in  Ez.,  e.g.  v.7  n12-  20+8  times,  in  H,‘  e.g. 
Lev.  i84* 5-  26+5  times,  and  especially  in  D,  always  in  the 
order  statutes  (hukkim)  and  judgements ,  e.g.  Dt.  41* 6* 8* 14»  45 -f- 
18  times  ;  ct.  Jer.  i16  412  judgements  alone.  There  is  a  distinction 
in  the  meaning  of  the  two  words  ;  judgements  are  the  provisions 
of  civil  and  criminal  law,  statutes ,  lit.  things  engraven,  and  so 
fixed,  are  positive  enactments  or  institutions,  moral,  cere¬ 
monial,  civil.  See  Driver  Deut.  62. — 7.  Because  ye  were  a 
multitude  (?)]  So  the  Rabb.  explain  ;  but  the  vb.  occurs  only 
here,  and  most  modem  scholars  accept  Bottcher's  slight 
emendation,  because  ye  shewed  rebellion,  the  word  used  in  v.6. 
The  Vrs.  imply  the  reading  of  fSi—and  according  to  the  judge¬ 
ments  of  the  nations  round  about  you  ye  have  not  done]  For  judge¬ 
ments  we  might  render  laws ,  ordinances  \  see  above.  The  very 
heathen  act  up  to  their  lights,  but  Israel  has  not  been  so  con¬ 
sistent  and  loyal ;  a  more  emphatic  version  of  the  thought  of 
v.6.  Some  30  Hebr.  MSS  & !E,  however,  omit  the  negative: 
and  the  statement  would  be  equally  true,  see  n12 ;  but  the 
omission  of  the  negative  is  more  easily  accounted  for  than  the 
insertion,  and  i®  has  the  support  of  ffi.  For  the  nations  (goytm) 
round  about  you  cp.  vv.14- 16  n12  364*  7,  Lev.  2544  ;  in  Dt.  614  138 
peoples  (‘ammtm).— 8.  Behold,  I  even  I  am  against  thee]  A 
common  phrase  in  Ez.,  e.g.  138  218  C3]  26s  etc.,  eleven  times, 
always  followed  by  .  .  .  and  I  will  ...  or  an  equivalent  \ 
Jer.  2113  5126,  Nah.  214  35  (all). — and  I  will  do  judgements]  See 
crit.  note,  and  v.10  n.  The  prophet  insists  repeatedly  that  the 
divine  judgements  on  Israel  are  to  take  place  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nations  both  as  an  example,  and  to  vindicate  Jahveh’s  Godhead 
and  essential  Nature  before  the  world :  209* 14- 22* 41  2216  2826 
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382S3927,  Lev.  2645.  Cp.  vv.14* 16. — 9*  And  I  will  do  .  .  .  not  done 
Cp.  the  similar  threat  in  Is.  717.— 10.  Fathers  shall  eat  sons 
Illustrating  the  horrors  of  the  siege,  cp.  Dt.  28s3,  Jer.  19®, 
Lev.  2629;  they  seem  to  have  been  actually  realized,  Lam.  410, 
cp.  the  incident  2  K.  629. — I  will  do  on  thee  acts  of  judgement ] 
A  phrase  characteristic  of  Ez.,  cp.  w.8*  15  n9  2310  2511  2822*  26 
30i4.  19^  0f  God's  acts;  once  of  man's,  1641 ;  only  besides  m 
fTy  j212,  Num.  334  P,  cp.  2  C.  2434* — and  I  will  scatter  .  .  . 
to  'every  wind]  So  vv.2’  12  1214  1721,  perhaps  from  Jer.  49s2-  36. 
Cp  the  similar  phrases  scatter  among  the  lands  68  1216  etc.,  and 
among  the  nations  Lev.  2633  etc.— all  thy  remnant ]  she>erith. 
Ez.  holds  no  doctrine  of  a  remnant  among  the  people  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  who  will  survive  the  coming  disaster  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  will  be  scattered  and  destroyed,  98  n13  (cp.  on  v 4 
above).  So  far  he  agrees  with  Jeremiah,  e.g.  Jer.  69  83  159  24s ‘10 
^2is -17. 19-22^12. 14.  28  Jeremiah,  however,  combines  with  this 
relentless  view  the  prospect  of  mercy  and  restoration  for  the 
remnant  23s  317 ;  so,  too,  Zeph.  313,  Zech.  86* 11  n12,  ‘  Mic.  2  2 
47  56- 7,  ‘  Is/  ii11"16.  In  earlier  prophecy,  Isaiah,  though  at  times 
he  looks  forward  to  a  total  destruction  of  people  and  city 
(511 -13a  ^i3f.  2214  291'6,  ?  329"14),  yet  at  other  times  he  believes 
firmly  that  a  remnant  ( sh*’ar )  will  return  and  be  converted  to 
Jahveh,  73  io20“22  (?  Is.),  285  (?  Is.).  Ez.  fixes  his  hopes  for  the 
future,  not  on  any  survivors  from  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem, 
but  on  the  faithful  among  the  exiles  in  Babylon  :  out  of  them 
the  new  Israel  will  be  created,  chs.  33_37-  Cp.on  ii14*21.  1 1 .  As 

I  live ,  is  the  oracle  of  Adonai  Jahveh ]  This  solemn  asseveration 
in  the  mouth  of  Jahveh  Himself  occurs  13  times  in  Ez.,  e.g. 
I4i6.  is.  20  etc.,  faj  more  frequently  than  in  any  other  prophet ; 
it  is  in  accordance  with  his  austere  conception  of  the  reality 
of  the  divine  Being  and  of  the  divine  resentment  against  sin. 
Cp.  the  similar  As  I  live ,  1719  203  33*.— because  thou  hast  made 
my  sanctuary  unclean]  The  vb.  is  fern.,  the  subj.  being  Zion  or 
Jerusalem  understood.  Both  Ez.  and  the  Law  of  Holiness 
cherish  a  peculiar  reverence  for  the  sanctuary  ;  they  dread  any 
act  of  profanation,  e.g.  86  2338f*  25s  43711*  447  CP-  2/\21>  J930 

203  2i12,  23  262.  In  this  connexion  P  speaks  of  my  dwelling 
Lev.  1531,  my  sanctuary  Num.  1920. — detestable  things]  Hebr. 
shikku?,  false  gods  and  their  rites  and  images,  cp.  720  J!18’  21 
207*.  *8.  30  3723^  jer.  41  y3o;  jjos.  910,  Zech.  97 ;  cp.  shekes  810, 
applied  to  unclean  beasts,  and  see  W.  R.  Smith  Kinship  309. 
<&B  om.  the  word  here.  The  form  implies  what  is  hateful  and 
hostile  to  God,  like  piggul  414>  gillM,  kibbus  Is.  5713>  sakkuth 
Am.  526  —therefore  also  I  will  withdraw]  Apparently  intended 
to  mean  withdraw  my  eye  i.e.  my  favour ,  cp.  Job  36’ ;  but  this 
use  of  the  vb.  without  an  obj.  expressed  is  highly  questionable. 
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A  slight  variant  appears  in  io  MSS  (and  Qor,  Baer  p.  108) 
I  will  cut  down ,  so  2  2TIJ  confringam  ;  but  nothing  in  the 
context  suggests  felling  trees.  The  word  must  be  corrupt  ; 
some  strong  expression  is  wanted,  such  as  I  will  loathe  thee, 
cp.  1645,  implied  perhaps  by  ffi  a7roxro/xai  a-c,  1L  abjiciam  te, 
and  mine  eye  shall  not  spare ]  So,  of  God,  74* 9  818  910  (with 
nor  will  I  pity ,  as  here),  2017 ;  of  man,  g5  165,  Dt.  7le+four 
times,  Gen.  4520  E.  The  repeated  use  of  the  phrase  implies 
that  the  contrary  is  Jahveh's  usual  attitude  (He.). — 12.  The 
third  part  of  hair  burnt  in  the  flame  v.2a  is  here  explained 
to  mean  death  by  pestilence  and  famine  ;  the  treatment  of 
the  two  other  thirds  requires  no  explanation,  so  v.2b  is  merely 
repeated.  The  triad  pestilence ,  famine ,  sword  (6llf*  715  1216 
I413* 17. 19^  Cp  3327)  adopts  from  Jeremiah,  who  uses  them 
as  a  standing  formula,  e.g.  Jer.  I412+i4  times  ;  the  sword  and 
the  pestilence  also  in  Lev.  2625. — and  the  sword  I  will  draw  out 
after  them]  A  further  judgement  awaits  the  fugitives  ;  they  will 
be  not  only  scattered  but  put  to  the  sword ;  this  is  hinted 
at  in  v.4,  and  stated  in  almost  the  same  words  in  Lev.  26s3. 
For  the  thought  cp.  Am.  94,  Jer.  915  159.  The  expression  I  will 
draw  out ,  lit.  empty ,  the  sword  again  in  1214,  cp.  287  3011,  Ex.  159. — 
13.  and  I  will  wreak  my  fury  upon  them]  lit.  bring  my  fury  to 
rest ,  cp.  1642  2122  a71  2418.  The  prophet  is  possessed  by  the 
idea  that  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  is  a  token  of  Jahveh's  anger, 
equally  pitiless  and  just ;  only  complete  destruction  will 
satisfy  it.  The  conviction  is  prominent  at  this  period,  see 
73-9  gi8  ^5. 10  (5  om  /  will  wreak,  but  the  vb.  may  well  stand. 

— and  I  will  take  vengeance]  lit.  I  will  obtain  ease  by  disburdening 
myself  of  anger  ;  cp.  Is.  i24.  Again  ffi  om. ;  possibly  the  word 
is  a  dittograph  of  the  preceding  I  will  wreak. — and  they  shall 
know]  Jahveh  will  be  recognized  as  the  true  God  by  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  His  word  spoken  by  the  prophet.  To  give  solemn 
attestation  to  a  threat,  Ez.  frequently  closes  a  sentence  or 
paragraph  with  I  Jahweh  have  spoken  (it),  e.g.  vv.16* 17 1721 2i22*  37 
*i7*  32]  2334  2614  2810  3012  3424  3636  3714  395.  The  prophet  lays 
stress  upon  jealousy  as  the  motive  which  determines  Jahveh’s 
action  in  two  opposite  ways  :  it  incites  Him  to  punish  His 
people,  lest  they  should  think  Him  indifferent  to  sin,  i638*  42  ; 
it  leads  to  their  restoration,  lest  the  heathen  should  question 
His  power,  366fl*  3819  3926“29 ;  cp.  Is.  5917. — 14.  There  is  some 
uncertainty  about  the  text  of  this  v.  Thus,  instead  of  and  for 
a  reproach  among  the  nations  ffi  reads  and  thy  daughters,  perhaps 
owing  to  an  obscurity  in  the  Hebr.  MS  ;  among  the  nations 
which  are  round  about  thee  belongs  properly  to  v.15,  and  may  have 
been  accidentally  written  here.  The  v.  gains  in  force  if  we 
read  and  I  will  make  thee  a  desolation  in  the  eyes  of  every  passer  by 
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(Ro.  He.  Ho.)  ;  cp.  Lev.  2631  {desolation)  ;  and  v.8  above,  3634, 
1  K.  98=2  C.  721,  Jer.  1816  198  4917,  Zeph.  215. — 15.  and  she 
shall  become]  Read  with  Vrs.  and  thou  shalt  become ,  to  agree 
with  the  rest  of  the  v. — a  reproach  and  a  taunt ,  a  chastisement 
and  a  devastation]  This  piling  up  of  synonyms  can  hardly  be 
original,  ffir  recognizes  only  two  words  out  of  the  four,  but 
which  two  cannot  be  determined.  The  words  for  taunt  and 
chastisement  (?='  admonition/  'warning  example/  not  again 
in  this  sense)  are  both  open  to  doubt.  It  was  to  be  an  added 
humiliation  that  the  heathen  should  look  on  and  mock  at  the 
fate  of  Jerusalem. — when  I  do  acts  of  judgement  on  thee]  See 
v.10  n. — in  anger  and  wrath  and  rebukes  of  wrath]  The  first  couple 
again  in  Mic.  514,  the  second  in  ch.  2517,  and  in  both  connected 
with  vengeance ,  which  some  propose  to  substitute  for  the  first 
wrath .  ffl  reads  the  whole  in  the  rebuke  of  my  wrath ,  and  this 
is  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  the  sentence. — 
I  Jahveh  have  said  (it)]  The  divine  dixi  (He.)  ;  see  on  v.13. 

Vv.  16.  17.  These  w.  seem  to  be  an  appendix  made  up  of 
conventional  phrases,  which  do  not  connect  with  what  goes 
before,  and  add  nothing  to  the  exposition  of  the  symbols  in 
yy  5-10. 11-15  Why  is  famine  singled  out  in  v.16,  when  all  four 
plagues  are  named  in  v.17  ?  The  language  bears  marks  of 
inaccuracy  and  repetition. — the  evil  arrows  of  the  famine  among 
them]  Read  my  evil  arrows  among  you  ;  though  famine  is  attested 
by  the  Vrs.,  it  is  prob.  a  miswritten  form  of  the  Hebr.  the  evil ; 
my  arrows  ffiS,  cp.  Dt.  3223  ;  a  change  in  the  pron.  at  the  end 
is  required  by  the  context. — which  have  become  a  ruin]  Read 
with  ffi  and  they  shall  become  ;  for  ruin  (lit.  an  abstract,  de¬ 
struction)  cp.  96  21 36  [31]  2515,  Jer.  526,  Ex.  1213  P. — which  I  will 
send  to  destroy  you]  A  marginal  gloss  or  various  reading  inserted 
into  the  text ;  the  same  applies  to  and  famine  will  I  bring  upon 
you  in  addition ;  both  clauses  are  omitted  by  ffir,  and  must 
have  found  their  way  into  later  than  ffir ;  at  any  rate,  they 
were  not  in  the  Hebr.  MS  which  ffir  used.  For  break  the  staff  of 
bread  see  416  n. — 17.  The  four  plagues,  famine ,  evil  beasts , 
pestilence  and  blood ,  sword ,  are  mentioned  again  in  1421,  and 
perh.  borrowed  from  there ;  cp.  the  four  in  Jer.  153,  and  the 
three  in  v.12  above  ;  pestilence  and  blood  (in  Hebr.  an  alliterative 

S>hrase,  2823  3822)  are  prob.  intended  for  a  single  plague. — evil 
easts  and  they  shall  make  thee  childless]  So,  almost  in  the  same 
words,  Lev.  2622  ;  ffir  paraphrases  and  I  will  punish  thee .  For 
the  threat  cp.  Ex.  23s9,  Dt.  3224f* ;  and  see  2  K.  1726. — and  a 
sword  I  will  bring  upon  thee]  Similarly  6 3  n8  1417  29s  332,  Lev. 
2626  ;  not  an  expression  used  by  other  prophets. 

This  ch.  raises  in  an  acute  form  the  question,  What  is  the 
relation  between  Ez.  and  Lev.  26  ?  How  close  it  must  have  been 
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appears  from  the  preceding  notes  ;  in  fact,  so  striking  are  the 
parallels  of  thought  and  phrase  that  Ez.  himself  has  been 
sug£ested  as  the  author  of  Lev.  26.  This  opinion,  however,  is 
no  longer  held.  Rather,  we  may  suppose,  the  Law  of  Holiness 
(Lev.  17-26)  was  once  in  existence  as  a  separate  document 
before  it  was  combined  with  the  Priestly  Code,  and,  together 
with  fragments  of  a  similar  character,*  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  m  the  priestly  circle  to  which  Ez.  belonged.  Since  he 
knew  and  made  use  of  this  body  of  laws  and  instructions,  it 
probably  took  shape  before  his  time,  but  not  long  before,  and 
in  much  the  same  period.  Such  is  the  result  of  Driver's  careful 
discussion  in  LOT •  147-152  ;  he  gives  a  list  of  other  parallels, 
which  occur  especially  in  chs.  n,  24,  34,  36,  37.  See  also  Car- 
penter-Harford  Comp .  of  the  Hex.  277-284. 

A  different  view,  however,  must  be  mentioned.  Holscher, 
in  accordance  with  his  general  theory,  regards  the  whole  of 
ch.  5,  except  vv.  1  and  2,  as  the  work  of  a  redactor,  and  not  as 
prophecy  at  all  :  it  is  *  literary  rhetoric  post  eventum  '  (Hesek. 
60  cp.  30  f.).  The  points  of  contact  with  H,  therefore,  are  not 
due  to  the  prophet  Ez.,  but  to  this  redactor,  who  wrote,  long 
after  Ez.  s  time,  in  the  style  of  the  older  priestly  school  which 
produced  the  Law  of  Holiness.  The  argument  is  both  weighty 
and,  at  first  sight,  plausible ;  but  the  effect  of  it  is  to  empty 
ch.  5,  and  similar  passages,  of  all  serious  meaning.  The 
characteristics  which  Holscher  assigns  to  the  redactor  may  just 
as  well  belong  to  Ez.  in  his  less  impassioned  moments,  when  he 
is  enlarging  upon  the  revelations  conveyed  to  him  in  the 
prophetic  trance.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  text  has  received 
additions  at  the  hands  of  successive  editors  and  readers,  which 
to  some  extent  are  responsible  for  the  longueurs  of  the  Book  ; 
but  can  we  draw  the  line  between  the  work  of  the  redactor  and 
that  of  the  prophet  so  decisively  as  Holscher  does  ?  The  very 
rigour  of  his  argument  rouses  a  distrust  of  his  far-reaching 
conclusions. 

Ch.  4,  1.  oVriTOK]  The  def.  obj.  in  appos.  to  the  indef.  vy  is  strictly 
ungrammatical,  and  betrays  the  annotator ;  cp.  Is.  717  urn  -jta  n«,  _ 

2*2^D^=eiither  ®  state  °f  sie&e  vv<3‘  ?*  8*  52»  Dt-  201®,  or  siege-works  Dt. 
20  ;  the  latter  is  meant  here,  as  the  works  are  specified. — pn]  in  form 
an  Aram.  ptcp.  of  pn =in  Aram,  look  out,  watch  (Aph.)  ;  hence  Rabb. 
tower  (Ibn.  Ezr.  in  loc.)  ;  but  2  K.  251=Jer.  52 4  suggests  a  rampart ; 
npofiaxuvas,  F  mumtiones.  nasm]  The  Akk.  Sipku  (noun)  is  similarly 

*  The  following  passages  should  be  compared  : 

Ex.  6#*8  74  i212-  18  with  Ez.  510*  16  n20  etc.,  20®-  ••  1*.  «.  as.  42  ^57 
4714  ;  n15  254*  103324  362*  3-  #.  3 

Ex.  3i13-  14a  with  Ez.  2012-  *3-  i«.  20.  21.  24  22s.  26  2^3s  ..24 

Lev.  io®&*  10-  11  with  Ez.  4421  •  2226  4423. 

Num.  i537-41  with  Ez.  6®. 
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used  of  earth-works ;  Del.  Ass.  WB.  679.— nuro]  pi.  (so  Vrs.)  of  extension, 
the  whole  as  made  up  of  many  parts,  G-K.  §  124  6.— Q'id]  from  -ni—dtg 
through,  o’id  lambs  from  to.  The  word  in  26®  is  different. — 3.  njqpJ  for 
nrgmj  Jnin  ;  always  rrryavop  —frying-pan.  Cakes  baked  on  this  were 
called  crrqn  1  C.  931.— only  here  for  the  normal  pb'? 01 ;  see  Baer 
Ezek.  in  loc.— For  Shit'  n'lb  &  rots  viols  I.,  perh.  implying  or 

uaV,  cp.  on  v.18,  and  28  4-  no*"]  Co.  Toy  prps.  mteui ;  Wellh.  T’»  for 

vSy  — isdoI  according  to  the  number,  an  idiomatic  use  of  the  accus.  oi 
limitation  v.8b,  Ex.  16“  i  S.  6‘-  Job.  i8 ;  G-K.  §  118  h.  In  all  these 
cases  ©  has  <cor  dpif^,  to  suit  Gk.  idiom.— 5.  •»  n«]  ffi®S  their  two 

iniquities,  misunderstanding  %  ;  ct.  154  ko.t  iviavrbv,  and  cp.  similar  con- 
fusions  in  ffi  13“  19“-  “  2i30t861  2318  27*  f1*  47M  — nsoo^of  norm  cp 

Dt.  32s  Josh.  46-  8  2  C.  357. _ cry*™  mxD  tW]  By  the  Rabb.  method  of 

gematria,  390  makes  the  phrase  “>sd  'D'  (v.8*  5*),  see  B-L.  70.  But  it  is 
questionable  whether  this  use  of  the  consonants  as  numerals,  met  with 
first  on  the  Macc.  coins,  ever  occurs  in  the  O.T.  ;  Gen.  141  (31®*— 
is  highly  doubtful.  Moreover,  not  even  Rabbinic  ingenuity  could  make 
-isd  last  390  days  ;  for  acc.  to  2  K.  251_3  =  Jer.  391, 2  52*-  ,  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  lasted  c.  i*  years,  or  c.  530  days.— 6.  nim  .  iron] |  Cp. 
c13  Lev  1620;  Dr.  187  n. — ’I'D'n]  Kt.  only  again  2  C.  317  Kt.  ;  jp.0  y. 
is  more  usual.— naffS  dv  nwb  dv]  The  reduphcation  gives  a  distributive 
sense,  cp.  10®  i44-  7  24*  462S  Num.  1434.  ®  om.  the  repeated  phrase 

here  and  in  io«  248,  Lev.  248,  Num.  132  *4**,  as  contrary  to  Gk.  idiom  ; 
reproducing  it,  however,  in  i44-7  4621,  Num.  711  17*  ,  Is.  6  .  vnru]  The 
suff.  is  not  recognized  by  ®rioU,  but  it  is  idiomatic  m  Hebr.,  e.g.  7 
*27-  8  Gen  1316. — 7.  nswm]  jTepctlxre is,  so  <&£•,  prob.  paraphrasing. 

8  mm]  Some  nouns  of 

the  form  mp  depress  6  to  A  in  a  toneless  syll.,  e.g.  oup-'pup, 

nhp-nnuD  ;  B-L.  193.  The  plur.  might  be  explained  as  G-K.  §  124/.,  but 
better  as  an  accidental  slip.— 9.  pan,  onyr,  d;ddd,  oneny]  plur.  of  result, 
i.e.  threshed  wheat,  barley,  spelt,  podded  lentils,  G-K.  §  124  m.  pon  e', 
'3,  'y  from  sgs.  with  fem.  ending,  nen  etc. ;  cp.  d’3V  7™  from  nav.  For  the 
pi.  ending  p'  under  Aram,  influence  cp.  p**"»  2618,  B-L.  517  ;  ct-  D>t3n  45  * 
— iml  <L\.,  meaning  clear  from  Ar.  and  Aram.  e.g.  Krnn  Num.  15  Ml  • 
— D’Dpsl  from  niDps  cp.  nnax  Neh.  27  from  rrjax.  The  \/°D3  =  shear,  clip 
4420  related  to  oons  Ps.  8o14,  and  Akk.  kasdmu=‘  cut  in  pieces  ;  perh 
the  grain  was  so  called  from  its  smoothness  as  compared  with  bearded 
barley,  for  instance.  Spelt  is  near  enough  as  a  rendering,  though  perh. 
not  the  exact  equivalent,  Enc.  Bibl.  col.  I532*  ®  6\vpa,  in  Is.  28  £ea, 
as  ’A2  here.  The  AV.  fitches = Ar.  karsanna  vetch  is  not  correct  ¬ 
ing  'S33I  ®r  els  A770S  £v  darpdKivov,  with  an  explanatory  addition  as  else- 
where  in  ffi,  e.g.  i88  io«-  ’  i68‘  1888  278  371— '«•  ™  I”*01] 

©  Kalrb  BpA/iA  oou  4>dyeacu  iv  <rTa0/i$ =’?*"»  ”*<n  I’3*®1.  a  smoother  con- 
stm.  than  fa’s.  S>  has  only  and  thy  food  shall  be.— tieh  for  everyday  i.e. 
daily,  4385  4588  4618  and  in  P  Num.  711  28s-  **,  Jer.  3781,  1  C.  2617  (all). 
_ny  ly  nyD]  Cp.  Talm.  B.  Zebabim  74  b  nyS  nyo  wn.  In  Hebr.  ny=not 
time  generally,  but  a  particular  time  or  moment—  n.  „y  °f 

measure  of  water;  Lev.  1988,  1  C.  23s8  of  measure  in  general  (all)  ;  the 
derivn.  is  uncertain. — 12.  nj^DKn  njyi]  ‘  and  as  a  cake  of  barley  thou 
shalt  eat  it,’  accus.  of  specification,  cp.  Lev.  6®,  Kon.  iii.  §  332  k :  i.e. 
‘  in  the  manner  of  a  barley-cake  cooked  on  hot  stones,  as  distinguished 
from  a  wheaten  cake  cooked  in  an  oven.’  But  this  is  not  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed,  if  such  be  the  meaning ;  ?  1.  V3Kn  £.  The  suff.  may  be  a  miswritten 
form  of  the  next  two  letters.  For  my  <&  4vKPv<plav  i.e.  a  cake  hidden 
under  hot  ashes,  3J  subsinericium. — naayn  ...  K’m]  Casus  pend.,  with 
pers.  pron.  as  subj.,  cp.  910*,  3°18bLL331,b :  “’"'is  om.  by  ©U?»,  perhaps 
missing  the  idiom. — nx*  v.16  for  \V?  from  *??,  cp.  Job  20  , 
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possibly  a  dialectical  form,  R-L.  556.  nx#  from  ns#  Dt.  2314,  elsewhere 
nx#  Is.  44  etc.,  /^/xis  ;  6  by  dissimilation  of  the  6  vowel,  G-K.  §  27  w. 
For  the  kitlath  form  from  ry  stem  cp.  ."Q’x,  n$>x,  ny'3,  Kon.  ii.  164  ;  the  —  is 
immovable  in  constr.  st.  In  v.16  nx*  is  om.  ;  here  it  may  be  a  gloss  from 
the  margin,  om. — nj5j$]  So  Baer,  following  Mass.  ;  it  must  be,  like 

nAawi,  2  m.  s.  with  sufE. 'from  s/aiy  denom.  from  mj>,  so  & ;  (S  iyKpupeis 
avrd  ;  the  vb.  only  here.  The  weakened  ending  nj  — '  for  nj  — '  may  be 
dialectical,  B-L.  404.  The  form  is  discussed  by  Kimhi;  he  mentions 
the  right  explanation,  but  adopts  the  wrong  one,  viz.  that  it =n^yp 
3  f.  pi.  *  women  shall  bake.’  Kon.  i.  496  f. — 13.  nvr  -rexi]  (3r  Kal  ipets 
Tadi  Xiyei  Ktipios  6  Beds  T<rpa?)X.  This  title,  which  is  not  used  by  Ez., 
appears  again  in  <3r  v.14  and  4318,  also  in  2047  cod.  A;  it  seems  to  imply 
that  the  Hebr.  MS.  which  lay  before  the  translators  used  abbreviations 
for  the  tetragrammaton  which  were  expanded  in  various  ways  ;  here 
K6pios  0  Beds  ’lor/),  points  to  ’  for  mn*  ;  (5  3820  shews  that  one  yodh 
was  taken  as=m,v,  cp.  4122 ;  and  s  could  stand  either  for  ^xir*  e.g.  45® 
(5r,  or  for  .Twr  e.g.  3719  (Sir.  The  rendering  here  and  v.14  4318  makes  it 
clear  that  'nx  was  not  in  the  Hebr.  text  used  by  (3r.  See  Thackeray 
Sept,  and  Jewish  Worship  122. — xdb  non1?  nx  .  ,  .  iSdx']  shall  eat  their  bread 
as  an  unclean  thing ;  the  adj.  is  an  accus.  of  condition,  i.e.  a  tertiary 
predicate  ;  cp.  2411,  Gen.  37®,  Num.  1437,  Davidson  Syn.  §  32  Rem.  2  ; 
K6n.  iii.  §  327  v.  But  ®r  implies  a  better  text. — 14.  ni.v  uix  nnx] 
M>;5a/Ad)s,  Kvpie  Bei  TtrpaijX.  ©  similarly  204®  [Hebr.  21 6]  ictipic 

Kvpie,  but  98  Otfioij  Ktipic,  ii18  0 tp.01  ofjuot,  Ki fywe.  See  on  v.13. — hx^bd 
It  is  rare  for  xS  to  stand  before  the  ptcp.,  whether  the  ptcp.  be 
predicative  as  here,  Dt.  2861,  Job  132,  or  attributive  e.g.  ch.  2224,  Jer.  22, 
Dr.  §  162  n.  (5r  oti  /xe/ilavrai  iv  bKaOapaiq.  ?  =.1x00:3  nxooo  x*?  ;  so  Co.  Ro.  ; 
but  &  may  be  merely  attempting  to  give  a  fuller  rendering  of  the  pass. 
(He.) — Sub  tbq]  &U  +  *?3.  The  pointing  may  be  intended  to  suggest 
pptf  detested  thing  511  etc. — 15.  *y'2y]  Kt.  T9?  Q.  <1X.  The  meaning  is 
clear  from  the  Ar.  and  Eth. — 16.  mwon]  &  ny?  with  desolation,  ct.  v.11 
where  E  renders  'on  rightly  xV'3D3.  In  5 15  5T  renders  tdid  by  ny,  and  here 
evidently  confuses  •thb'd  with  idid.  Co.  129,  however,  supposes  that  % 
here  read  — 17.  non'  jyoV]  S>  only  the  conjn.  for  fyo1?,  as 

frequently,  e.g.  &  1411  1664  etc.,  Co.  148. — wn]  The  vb.  dost  in  Ez. 
25  times,  in  Jer.  10  ts.,  in  2  and  3  Is.  10  ts.,  in  Lev.  26  (and  not 
elsewhere  in  Hex.)  7  ts.  Ez.  prefers  the  noun  22  ts.,  Jer.  15  ts.  ; 
Jer.  prefers  24  ts.,  Ez.  once  (23s3). — Ch.  5,  1.  mn  :in]  Is.  49s,  Ps.  57s, 
Pr.  54. — mnpn  D’n^n  lyn]  Of  the  two  accusatives,  the  second,  specifying 
the  further  object,  is  put  first  for  emphasis  ;  cp.  with  dv  175  195, 
Gen.  27s7,  Ps.  81 8,  and  Num.  1520,  Is.  261 ;  Kon.  iii.  §  327  u.  v.  iyn  is 
rendered  as  though  nyna,  prob.  to  bring  out  the  sense,  by  &  vvip  (?  for 
uxnrep)  £vp6v  Kovpiws  O’sVj  &.X.  perh.  from  the  Akk.  galdbu  ;  in  Phoen. 
ddSj  barbers  attached  to  a  temple,  31?:  a  pr.  n.,  NSI.  20A12  27® ;  in 
Aram.  shave. — 2.  mrSr]  (£  throughout  the  ch.  t6  riraprov  because  in 

v.12  i3i  and  3jn  were  counted  as  two  judgements,  whereas  treats  them 
as  one.  The  Gk.  translators  sometimes  deliberately  alter  numbers  in 
for  exegetical  or  harmonistic  reasons,  e.g.  (&.  io21  41 4  421  4322 
45 14‘  15 . — nx^oi]  Ges.  §  74  h. — mn  'rn  nx  nnpVi]  The  impf.,  attached 
without  waw,  forms  a  circ.  cl.  denoting  concomitance,  cp.  2411  cnn,  Is  326 
294  ;  but  the  constrn.  is  awkward  here  ;  and  nnp*?i,  though  recognized 
by  ®r,  should  be  regarded  as  an  insertion.  Read  nun  jvrtown  correspond¬ 
ing  to  nun  n’rW.H; — .Tni3’3D]  supplies  the  city;  Co.  149.  (3r  inserts  Kal 

KaraKafoeis  avrb  iv  /j.ia(p  abrijs,  Kal  rb  riraprov,  to  bring  up  the  number  of 
acts  to  four,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  four  judgements.  In  (Bh 
the  clause  is  marked  as  an  addn. — miV]  %  nn  ^d1?,  conforming  to  vv.10* 12 
etc. — 6.  'd  nx  19m]  The  Hiph.  of  mo  is  construed  sometimes  with  3  of  the 
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person,  e.g.  208  13-  21,  Ex.  2321,  but  more  often  with  the  accus.  ;  the 
j  Vrs.,  misled  by  the  latter  constrn.,  render  as  though  the  word  were  pointed 
I  and  she  changed,  20.  (8r  gives  icai  tyets=*iD[K]m ;  the  translators, 

of  course,  used  a  Hebr.  text  which  was  unpointed  ;  and  though  as  a 
rule  they  adhere  to  the  customary  vocalization  and  sense,  they  sometimes 
break  away  from  the  tradition,  or  were  uncertain  about  it ;  e.g.  Cr  724 
»  ('naprn  for  often,  or  for  'jaatfni  2914)  92  1310  (Ssn)  etc.,  i630*  89*  41 

32 30  (ivh). — nyen1?]  Inf.  constr.  in  fem.  form,  cp.  nan*1?,  — ona  .  .  .  nipni] 

For  the  disagreement  in  gend.  cp.  1320  1658  1819  201#  42**  11  4311. 
K6n.  iii.  §  14. — 7.  jr.]  Inf.  constr.  after  |y\  as  often  in  Ez.  (15 

times),  with  6  in  the  second  syll.,  not  in  the  first,  cp.  Ofnp  Josh.  221#  ; 
from  jcn,  supposed  to  be  denom.  from  pon  multitude,  a  verb  which  was 
not  in  use.  K6n.  ii.  128  f.  would  explain  the  form  as  a  noun  (cp. 
pm,  pin,  pin)  from  non  roar,  be  turbulent,  Ps.  46*,  83s  ;  but  jy*  as  a  prep, 
before  a  noun  is  most  unusual  (only  v.9  and  Hag.  i9)  ;  moreover,  a 
verbal  form  is  required  by  onan  jo.  The  Vrs.  had  Jfl’s  reading  before 
them,  but  render  variously,  h  dfopp.))  vpL&v  HL  pnam  5$=:oaJiijen  from 
njo  'A=eo  quod  numerati  estis  F  quia  superastis.  Clearly  the"  text  must 
have  been  corrupted  early,  prob.  from  an  original  D^jVnpri  cp.  v.6.  In 
Ez.  (5r  translates  pon  by  irXijOos  (7ia*14A  2613  etc.)  or  lax (3212,  18,  18 
etc.)  ;  v  a<t>opfi^,  again  only  in  Pr.  9®,  3  M.  32,  was  chosen  perhaps  to 
shew  that  there  was  something  strange  in  the  Hebr.,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  hint  at  the  idea  of  wealth,  riches  contained  in  pDn  (For  d<f>opp.ifj 
see  Steph.  Thes.  i.  col.  2695  ed.  Paris  1831). — 8.  'jk  dj]  Not  recognized 
by  <£&,  perhaps  because  hardly  translatable  ;  for  omissions  in  5  see 
Co.  149.  For  the  emphatic  pron.  cp.  'jk  ujn  6s  3411-  20 ;  Ges.  §  135  e. — 
DTDffD  .  .  .  'n’rjn]  Prob.  a  slip  for  the  usual  o'bbb'  .  .  .  ’/rryi  vv.10-  18. 
See  1722  n. — 9.  Tnayin  ^  jy']  Cp.  Hag.  i9  vra  jy*  .  .  .  no  |y< ;  see  v.7  n. 
&  Kardirdvra  rd  @8.  7=^33. — 11.  nK^p  .  .  .  fy»]  Ez.  uses  both  jy'  alone  with 
a  pf.,  e.g.  158  2018*  24  etc.,  and  ivh  jy\  e.g.  1643  219  26a  etc.  ;  in  both 
cases  (5  renders  by  di >0'  dw,  as  here ;  so  there  is  no  need  to  alter  jfJTs  |y*  to 
ivh  jy\ — jhjk  dji]  ?  read  with  7|Vyj*  1645.  For  on  after  jy*  cp.  1643  20*®* 
23 3  5,  because  .  .  .  therefore  also. — o’lnp  >6]  Ges.  §  72  r. — kV  ’jn  on]  £SF 
<5r  Kdyw=nb  urn.  fH's  ’jk  dj  may  be  repeated  from  the  previous  cl. — 
12.  Tn^r]  For  in’r1?#  ;  cp.  similar  errors  in  Tn*3r  1663  rntron  Lev.  524. 

counts  and  2m  separately,  and  so  renders  n'vbv  by  rd  rtraprov 
throughout. — -ttik]  with  'g  for  'n,  the  e  vowel  being  preferred  to  a  with 
k  before  a  sibilant,  cp.  Zech.  714  ;  Ges.  §  52  n.  Some  edns.  give 

rnm,  but  wrongly,  as  the  parallels  1214,  Lev.  26s3  shew  ;  the  Mass, 
requires  rryp  only  in  Jer.  31 10.  The  Orient,  variant  reads  ]£al  for  Pi. 

(!R  aicopi rtw  ai>rotfs=cnw. — onnroe  pnx  anm]  The  same  metaphor  in 
Akk.  kakki  ittabbaku=<  the  weapons  are  unsheathed  *  lit.  ‘  poured  out, 
emptied/  Del.  Ass.  HWB.  699  b.  From  512  to  63  the  Gk.  text  has  been 
found  on  a  papyrus  fragment  of  4th  cent,  containing  the  diacritical 
marks  of  Origen,  publ.  by  Grenfell  An  Alexandrian  Erotic  Fragment  etc., 
1896.  This  papyrus  follows  (£Qh  as  against  <5rBA  in  placing  /cal  rd  Ttraprbv 
<rov  TreaovvTCii  4v  f)op.<t>alq.  kijk\(p  <rov  (marked  with  *  and  assigned  to  0) 
after  pina  iVa*  ayaa,  and  omitting  it  after  mm.  See  further  Co.  86. — 13. 
•nvum  .  .  .  nVai]  See  4®  n. — 7993.71]  Hithp.  with  n  assimilated,  cp.  71x33.7 
3710,  Num.  247,  Dan.  1 1 4 ;  the  —  is  changed  to  ~  before  a  guttural 
with  d.f.  implicit,  for  the  sake  of  dissimilation,  cp.  orgn?  Dt.  32s®,  Ps. 
11982. — 'n«JP3]  is  connected  by  the  accents  with  'man,  which,  however,  is 
generally  the  closing  word  in  this  formula  ;  hence  Kr.,  disregarding  the 
accents,  would  point  'n»bp?;  but  the  inf.  constr.  of  this  word  requires 
a  further  obj.,  e.g.  2  S.  212.  HL  gives crpm^ncp.-n,  objecting  to  Jahveh's 
jealousy,  perhaps  on  the  strength  of  1642. — 14.  nainVi  .wnS]  els  tprjfiov 
only. — 15.  'm  nnn]  For  the  four  words  has  mevaKT^  /cal  fyXaurnj,  which 
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do  not  occur  again  in  ®r.  Co.  suggests  norm  nzv  ;  but  see  416  w.  For 
nJPnl  Po^t  as  elsewhere,  Is.  43 28  etc.  £  seems  to  have  read  a  word 
Uke  nVnn. — 'ji  qua]  Again  represents  the  four  words  by  two,  4v  itcSt/cfca 
Bv/xov  fxov—'DDn  nnaina;  also = 'non.  For'nmnanai  m  f]ipna\  so  in  25 17 , 
wrongly  connecting  rnnan  with  ns. — 16.  'rriea]  cannot  be  parallel  to  'nu?ya 
in  v.15,  because  'man  ’  'jk  intervenes  and  marks  the  close  of  a  period. 
V. 1#  is  thus  a  fragmentary  note,  out  of  construction  with  what  precedes, 
and  equally  disconnected  with  what  follows. — D'jnn  ajnn  'yn]  ©  rds  Po\i5as 
fiov  tov  Xtfxov  &  ‘  my  evil  arrows  of  famine  '  ;  but  if  is  right,  ay-in  must 
be  omitted,  as  grammar  requires  (Dr.  §  193).  For  ona  read  oaa,  and  for 
VJVWM.  read  rm  with  /ecu  taovrai.— *)pk]  though  1st  pers.  is  pointed  as 
a  jussive,  cp.  »)pk  k?  Dt.  i818,  Hos.  915  :  merely  a  Massoretic  fancy  for 
the  normal  'pk,  Ges.  §  109  d  ;  but  B— L.  279,  301  n.  regard  the  form  as 
a  jussive. — In  vv.14*  15-  14  represents  the  Hebr.  text  as  it  probably 
was  before  fH  had  become  overloaded  with  later  additions.  The  witness 
of  (3r  is  often  valuable  in  this  respect,  e.g.  in  ©  818b  n11*  12  i37b  1720b.  21 
?°2<b  28b  etc.— 17.  oa'Vy]  ixl  <r4,  sing,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  v.  The 
interchange  of  plur.  and  sing,  in  ft l  betrays  the  carelessness  of  the 
annotator. — ^17?^]]  <5  ko.1  n^uop^o/xaL  re,  as  in  1415 ;  a  free  rendering, 
F  usque  ad  internecionem  %  ‘  and  I  will  destroy  you.' — on]  Co.  om.  as 
unsuitable  to  -cur,  and  making  five  plagues  instead  of  four  ;  but  the  Vrs. 
recognize  it. — T^y  flar-f-Ki/KXMei^a'DDD,  a  conventional  addn. 

c.  Against  the  Mountains  of  Israel,  61*14. 

Ch.  6.  In  chs.  4  and  5  the  prophet  has  announced  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  exile  of  its  populace  ;  now  he  takes  a 
survey  of  the  whole  land.  He  launches  his  threats  against 
th e  mountains  of  Israel  as  contaminated  by  the  popular  worship, 
against  the  high  places  where  the  sanctuaries  stood,  against  the 
idols  and  altars  connected  with  them.  Nominally  the  worship 
was  offered  to  Jahveh,  but  in  practice  it  could  hardly  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  heathenism.  Ezekiel  was  not  the  first  to 
realize  the  dangers  which  were  undermining  the  religion  of  the 
people.  Prophets  before  him  had  denounced  the  high  places  ; 
according  to  2  Kings  23,  a  reformation  had  been  attempted 
by  Josiah  in  621  b.c.,  with  the  aim  of  cleansing  the  land  and 
centralizing  worship  in  Jerusalem :  but  Ezekiel  makes  no 
allusion  either  to  his  predecessors  or  to  Deut.  12.  It  is  unsafe 
to  draw  large  conclusions  from  his  silence.  He  was  far  away 
in  Babylonia  ;  the  one  thing  which  absorbed  and  excited  him 
was  the  state  of  religion  in  Israel  as  he  knew  it  before  he  left 
the  country  in  597.  Holscher  assigns  ch.  6  to  a  redactor 
writing  some  150  years  after  Ezekiel ;  but  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  an  attack  on  the  local  sanctuaries  and  their  idols  would 
have  been  beside  the  mark  just  before  the  time  of  Nehemiah, 
when  the  circumstances  had  wholly  changed. 

By  way  of  contrast,  ch.  361’15  should  be  noticed:  the 
prophet  again  surveys  the  mountains  of  Israel,  and,  in  altered 
tones,  utters  a  promise  of  restoration. 

It  is  clear  that  several  hands  have  been  at  work  on  the 
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present  chapter.  The  original  address  can  be  followed  in 
v v . 1  ~4  and  13'14 ;  vv.5'7  do  little  more  than  repeat  what  has 
just  been  said  ;  w.8'10  deal  with  the  exiles  abroad,  not  with  the 
people  at  home  ;  while  w.11  and  12  stand  by  themselves,  a  fierce 
comment  on  vv.1'4- 13f-  or  vv.8'10,  and.no  part  of  the  address. 

Ch.  6,  2.  Set  thy  face  against ]  One ‘of  Ez.’s  phrases,  e.g.  1317 
2i2- 7  [2046  212]  (9  times),  expressive  of  his  habitual  opposition  to 
the  beliefs  and  practices  of  popular  religion. — the  mountains  of 
Israel ]  Characteristic  features  of  the  country ;  here  and  3328 
inviting  a  judgement,  but,  in  the  prophet’s  later  period,  a 
hipping  34121-  36*-  4- 8  3722  ;  at  other  times  remembered  with 
pride  and  affection  199  3512  38s  392-  4- 17.  The  phrase  is  peculiar 
to  Ez.  (16  times). — 3.  the  mountains  and  the  hills,  the  ravines 
and  the  valleys ]  Again  in  35s  364- 8.  Mountains  and  .hills  are 
generally  mentioned  when  the  prophets  speak  of  idolatry, 
e.g.  Is.  214  657,  Jer.  220  32-  *,  Hos.  413,  Dt.  122 ;  ravines  lit. 
channels  (oftener  in  Ez.  than  in  other  books)  and  valleys  were 
frequented  for  impure  rites  and  the  cult  of  Moloch,  e.g.  Is.  57*, 
and  cp.  ‘  the  valley  of  Ben  Hinnom  ’  2  K.  2310,  Jer.  ig2®-. — - 1 
am  bringing  a  sword  ufon  you ]  Cp.  517  n-  The  land  itself  is 
involved  in  the  guilt  of  -its  inhabitants  ;  an  idea  which  occurs 
elsewhere  in  the  O.T.,  e.g.  Gen.  317  J,  Num.  35s3  P,  Is.  24s, 
Jer.  32,  Ps.  10638;  in  the  N.T.  see  Rom.  8*°-22.—your  high 
places]  Hebr.  bdmoth,  the  special  name  for  the  local  sanctuaries, 
founded  in  many  cases  by  the  Canaanites,  and  from  them 
taken  over  by  Israel  and  used  for  the  worship  of  Jahveh,  e.g. 
j  s.  g120-,  i  K.  34  i819fl-.  But  the  bdmoth  were  associated  with 
traditions  and  practices  which  tended  to  degrade  the  religion 
of  the  people,  as  the  prophets  saw,  Am.  7®,  Hos.  413  io8,  and  in 
Josiah’s  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  of  them ;  in  the 
interests  of  reform  the  higher  religion  aimed  at  the  centralization 
of  worship,  Dt.  I22“\  This  aim  was  no  doubt  Ezekiel’s  too, 
for  he  seems  to  take  for  granted  the  principle  of  a  single 
sanctuary,  though  he  says  nothing  about  the  law  in  Deuteronomy. 
Strictly  bdmd  denotes  a  high  place,  and  the  local  sanctuaries 
are  called  ‘  houses  ’  i.e.  temples  ‘  of  high  places  ’  1  K.  1231 
1332 ;  but  often  the  word  is  used  for  the  sanctuaries  themselves, 
and  such  verbs  as  to  make  Moabite  Stone  1. 3,  2  C.  2111,  or  build 
2  K.  179,  or  pull  down  2  K.  23s,  are  found  in  connexion  with  it. 
The  derivation  is  unknown ;  a  play  on  the  form  bdma,  not 
an  etymology,  is  given  in  2089.  Probably  the  word  was  borrowed 
from  the  Canaanites,  and  belonged  to  the  common  Semitic 
vocabulary ;  thus  the  Assyrians  used  it  in  the  literal  sense  of 
heights,  e.g.  bamdti  Sa  Sadi  ‘  heights  of  the  mountains  ’  KB.  i.  18, 
and  cp.  Dt.  3213,  Am.  413,  Is.  5814. — 4.  your  altars ]  See  2  K.  213 ; 
formally  the  mountains  are  still  addressed,  though  the  people 
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are  in  the  prophet’s  mind. — your  ha! al-images]  Hebr.  hammanim 
i.e.  prob.  images  of  Ba'al  hamman =the  glowing  Ba‘al ,  a  title 
which  occurs  in  Phoenician,  and  countless  times  on  the  Punic 
tablets  from  Carthage  ;  NSI.  104.  These  hammanim ,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  ’A/i/xowct?  of  the  Phoenician  temples  (Philo 
Bybl.  Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  iii.  564),  were  introduced  into  Israel  towards 
the  end  of  the  7th  cent.,  to  judge  from  the  use  of  the  word  in 
the  O.T.,  first  here  and  v.6,  then  Lev.  2630,  Is.  178  and  2J9 
(with  ’asherim),  2  C.  144  [6]  344* 7.  In  2  C.  344  the  hammanim 
are  said  to  have  stood  upon  the  altars,  and  hew  down  is  the 
verb  applied  to  them,  as  in  v.6  below.  The  rendering  sun- 
images  Rashi  etc.,  RV.,  is  due  to  a  mistaken  identification  with 
the  late  Hebr.  word  for  *  sun,’  hammd  Is.  2423  3026 ;  at  the 
same  time  these  images  may  have  been  connected  with  the  sun- 
worship  in  the  temple,  816f*. — your  slain ]  i.e.  those  slain  upon 
you,  viz.  the  mountains. — before  your  idols ]  to  shew  how  helpless 
they  are,  and  to  defile  them  with  corpses.  The  word  for  idols, 
gillulim,  seems  to  have  gained  currency  through  Ez.  (39  times, 
only  besides  in  Lev.  2630,  Dt.  2916,  Jer.  502  and  six  times  in 
the  compiler  of  Kings).  The  root  means  to  roll ,  but  how  it 
came  to  be  used  of  idols  ((5  frequently  ciSoAa)  is  far  from  clear. 
Perhaps,  from  the  primary  sense  of  something  rolled ,  the  name 
was  given  to  an  unworked  block  of  stone  regarded  as  the 
dwelling-place  of  a  spirit  or  demon  ;  cp.  geliloth= a  group  of 
sacred  stones,  Josh.  2210.  This  is  Baudissin’s  explanation,  ZDMG. 
lviii.  395  ff. ;  see  also  Gray  Sacrifice  104.  The  pronunciation 
gillulim  is  merely  artificial,  prob.  intended  to  express  detesta¬ 
tion  ;  see  phil.  n.  and  5 11  n. — 5.  The  first  half  of  the  v.  is 
omitted  by  ffiB  :  it  merely  repeats  and  expands  the  substance 
of  v.4b.  The  second  half  cannot  belong  to  vv.1'4,  for  your 
bones  is  out  of  place  in  an  address  to  mountains  ;  moreover, 
the  sudden  change  from  the  3rd  to  2nd  pers.  pi.  {their  idols 
v.6a  .  .  .  your  bones  v.6b)  can  hardly  be  original.  The  sentence 
I  will  scatter  your  bones  round  your  altars  has  a  certain  vigour,  which 
suggests  that  it  may  have  belonged  to  v.4b  see  Jer.  81"2 ;  its  present 
position,  however,  is  unsuitable,  because  according  to  v.4  the 
altars  have  been  destroyed.  Prob.  the  whole  v.  is  a  later 
insertion  on  the  basis  of  Lev.  2630. — 6.  The  mountains  are  no 
longer  addressed,  but  the  people  ;  there  is  nothing,  however, 
to  indicate  the  transition.  The  v.  is  secondary,  and  again 
based  upon  Lev.  2630-  31. — in  all  your  dwelling-places ]  So  v.14 
3723  (?  text)  ;  the  phrase  belongs  to  H,  Lev.  23s- 14* 21* 31, 
and  P,  Ex.  1220  35®,  Lev.  317  726,  Num.  3529. — the  cities  shall  be 
laid  waste  and  the  high  places  desolated ,  in  order  that  your  altars 
may  be  laid  waste  and  ‘  desolated  ’]  The  repetitions  betray  the 
hand  of  the  annotator.  The  second  desolated  is  read  shall  be 
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held  guilty  in  fH  ;  but  the  latter  verb  is  always  used  of  persons, 
not  of  things,  e.g.  Hos.  io2  141 ;  a  slight  alteration  in  the  Hebr. 
gives  desolated ,  the  proper  parallel  to  laid  waste  :  so 
In  ffi  the  word  is  om. — your  idols  shall  be  broken  and  made 
to  cease ]  The  second  vb.  as  in  3018  3328,  Is.  173.  ffi  om.,  but 
prob.  both  vbs.  should  be  retained. — and  thy  works  shall  be 
wiped  out]  om.  ;  the  vb.  not  again  in  Ez. — 7.  And  the  slain 
shall  fall  in  the  midst  of  you]  i.e.  in  the  midst  of  those  of  you 
who  survive  ;  then  you  will  recognize  that  I  am  Jahveh.  The 
latter  is  here  a  conventional  expression,  rounding  off  the  inserted 
vv.6'7 ;  it  does  not  come  properly  till  v.10,  as  the  climax  of 
the  section.  And  the  slain  ...  of  you  merely  repeats  v.4, 
though  slain  is  in  the  sing,  coll.,  as  n6. — Vv.  8-10  have  no 
direct  connexion  with  vv.1'4*  13‘14 ;  they  introduce  a  fresh 
topic,  the  remnant  (v.8a),  and  the  lessons  of  the  exile  (vv.9* 10). 
There  is  no  need  to  question  the  prophet's  authorship  ;  he  may 
have  added  the  vv.  himself  at  a  later  time  (Herrm.). — And  I 
will  leave  a  remnant,  when  there  are  among  you  those  that  escape 
the  sword  .  .  .  then  (v.9)  those  of  you  that  escape  shall  remember] 
Such  appears  to  be  the  construction :  ‘  when  I  leave  a 
remnant  .  .  .  then  .  .  .  shall  remember.'  But  the  text  is  not 
quite  certain  :  the  verb  translated  *  I — will — leave — a — remnant ' 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  this  sense  ;  it  requires  a  separate  obj.,  e.g. 
‘  I  will  leave  of  them  a  few  men,'  1216  ;  ffi  om.  the  word.  The 
following  clause  when  there  are  among  you  is  om.  by  S;  but 
the  same  construction  occurs  in  v.13,  and  may  thus  be  defended 
here. — scattered  among  the  lands]  Frequently  in  Ez.,  1215  2023 
2216  2912  3023* 26  ;  only  again  Ps.  10627. — 9.  then  those  of  you 
that  escape  shall  remember]  Ez.  has  no  doctrine  of  a  remnant, 
see  5 10  n.  ;  he  is  thinking  of  those  who  escape  from  the  visitation, 
and  in  exile  lay  to  heart  the  lessons  of  God's  discipline  ;  else¬ 
where  the  restoration  to  the  homeland  produces  this  effect ; 
see  i661* 63  2043  3631  (all  with  remember)]  and  ii17'19  3  926f*. 
In  this  connexion  remember  means  ‘  call  to  mind  in  the  present,' 
not  *  recall  a  memory  of  the  past ' ;  cp.  Jer.  5160,  Jon.  28, 
Zech.  io9,  Ps.  427  161. — The  next  clause  but  one  should  read 
‘  and  I  will  break  '  their  heart,  as  the  Vrs.  suggest.  Here  Jahveh 
breaks  the  heart  in  order  to  create  penitence  ;  usually  it  is 
grief  or  penitence  which  causes  the  broken  heart,  Ps.  3419 1183 
5119 1173,  Jer.  23s  etc. — their  heart  which  goes  a-whoring  .  .  . 
and  their  eyes  which  go  a-whoring]  The  zeugma  after  break  is 
harsh,  and  only  tolerable  because  some  words  intervene.  This 
metaphorical  use  of  go  a-whoring,  in  the  sense  of  deserting 
Jahveh,  was  most  likely  derived  from  the  licentious  customs  of 
Canaanite  religion  ;  see  chs.  16  and  23,  and  Driver  Deut.  339  f. 
— and  they  shall  feel  a  loathing  against  their  own  selves]  So  2043 


vi.  6-12 


7i 


3631. — on  account  of  the  evils  which  they  have  done,  in  short,  all 
their  abominations ]  One  or  other  of  these  phrases  seems  to  be  a 
later  addition.  (5B  om.  the  first,  which,  however,  is  supported 
by  2043 ;  the  second  has  more  the  look  of  a  scribal  note,  based 
on  the  similar  idiom  in  Lev.  i616-21. — 10.  And  they  shall  know 
that  I  am  Jahveh ]  One  of  Ez.'s  most  characteristic  expressions  ; 
with  the  vb.  in  the  2nd  or  3rd  pers.  it  occurs  63  times.  The 
effect,  often  indeed  the  motive,  of  Jahveh's  action,  whether  in 
punishment  or  in  pardon,  whether  directed  towards  Israel  or 
towards  the  heathen,  is  to  bring  about  a  recognition  of  His 
sole  Godhead  and  supreme  power.  As  a  rule  the  sentence 
comes  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  decree  of  judgement  (e.g. 
vv  13. 14  74.9.27  nio.  12  etc.) ;  but  on  occasion  it  s~ms  up  a 
promise  of  restoration  (e.g.  2042  34s7  3611-  38  3713f*  3928).  Like 
a  refrain  it  sounds  throughout  the  prophecies.  See  Driver 
LOT .9  295. — not  in  vain  have  I  spoken ]  The  accents  in  fH  treat 
this  clause  as  separate  from  the  preceding  ;  <JErB  reduces  both 
to  one,  and  they  shall  know  that  I  the  Lord  have  spoken,  then 
cp.  513  n.  The  shorter  form  of  text,  however,  is  not  invariably 
the  more  original,  and  in  favour  of  fH  is  the  unconventional 
wording  of  cl.  b. — Vv.  11  and  12  stand  by  themselves  as  a 
dramatic  aside,  rather  than  as  part  of  the  address  :  they  begin 
with  the  formula  which  marks  a  fresh  section.  The  symbolism 
recalls  chs.  4  and  5,  and  the  two  w.  may  have  been  transferred 
from  ch.  5  ;  the  threats  repeat  those  of  512"17. — Smite  with  thy 
palm  and  stamp  with  thy  foot]  Gestures  of  malignant  satisfaction ; 
cp.  2 119- 22  [14* 171  2213  25®.  The  prophet  can  even  exult  over 
the  coming  vengeance. — and  say,  Aha  /]  Cp.  25s  262  362.  An 
exclamation  of  joy  rather  than  of  pain  :  ffi  Eryc  €uyc.  It  is 
the  German  Schadenfreude,  the  Greek  inixaipeKaKLa  (Arist. 
Eth.  Nic.  ii.  7,  35),  for  which  English  has  no  equivalent.  Unlike 
Hos.  and  Jer.,  Ez.  betrays  little  pity  for  his  countrymen  ;  he 
is  wholly  on  Jahveh's  side. — for  all  the  abominations  of  evils 
of  the  house  of  Israel]  To  make  grammar  om.  of  evils  with  ffi. 
Of  course  it  was  not  the  abominations  which  made  the  prophet 
exult,  but  the  penalty  which  was  sure  to  overtake  them.  In 
the  language  of  heat  or  irony  this  can  be  taken  for  granted ; 
there  is  ho  need  to  omit  all  the  abominations  (with  Kr.)  in  order 
to  save  the  prophet's  logic.  For  the  three  plagues  cp.  512  n. — 
12.  the  distant  ...  the  near]  So  226,  Jer.  25s26,  Est.  920,  Dan.  97, 
but  with  the  order  inverted,  as  fflr  here. — and  he  that  is  left  and 
he  that  is  preserved]  (G  om.  and  he  that  is  left,  which  may  well 
be  an  early  gloss  on  the  next  word.  This  was  taken  by  (5 
to  mean  besieged,  a  sense  which  is  sometimes,  though  wrongly, 
given  to  the  word  in  Is.  i8,  Jer.  416 ;  but  besieged  does  not 
suit  the  present  context.  The  proper  rendering  is  preserved , 
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lit.  watched  (for  watch  cp.  Is.  26s,  Ps.  128  [71  327  etc.),  and  so 
the  word  was  interpreted  in  the  gloss  preceding  it.  The  v. 
should  be  compared  with  Is.  1316. — and  I  will  spend  my  fury  upon 
them ]  Similarly  513  7®  208* 21 ,  cp.  1316. — Vv.  13  and  14  go  back 
to  the  subject  of  w.1"4,  and  point  the  moral :  the  destruction 
of  the  high  places  and  idols,  and  the  desolation  of  the  land, 
will  convince  the  disloyal  that  Jahveh  is  very  God.  V.13a  repeats 
the  substance  of  vv.4b  and  6b. — And  ye  shall  know]  The  2nd  pers. 
plur.  follows  naturally  after  v.4,  but  not  after  v.12.  The  3rd 
pers.  pi.  their  slain  etc.  does  not  suit  an  address  to  the  people, 
and  ffi  reads  the  2nd  pers.  pi.  throughout.  Perhaps  this  was 
altered  to  the  3rd  pers.  when  v.13  was  placed  where  it  now 
stands. — on  all  tops  of  the  mountains  .  .  .  and  under  every 
thick  terebinth]  has  a  more  original  ring  (cp.  2028)  than  upon 
every  high  hill  .  .  .  and  under  every  green  tree  (Dt.  122, 1  K.  1428, 
2  K.  164  1710,  Jer.  220  36),  which  may  be  a  conventional  gloss, 
though  the  latter,  and  not  the  former,  stood  in  the  text  which 
ffi  translated  :  the  two  together  can  hardly  be  original.  Like 
the  Canaanites  before  them,  the  Hebrews  regarded  certain 
mountains  as  sacred,  and  generally  built  their  sanctuaries  on 
hilltops.  Such  well-known  holy  places  as  Mispah,  Geba‘, 
Gibe'ah,  Gibe'on,  Ramah,  Nob,  Shiloh,  and  Jerusalem  itself, 
were  all  on  hills,  as  the  first  five  names  imply ;  see  Jud.  2119, 
1  S.  i3  76ff-  io3-  6- 10  2ilfl*,  2  S.  57  62,  1  K.  34.  Worship  under 
sacred  trees,  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  the  numen ,  was  very 
ancient,  and  still  goes  on  in  Syria  ;  illustrations  abound  in  early 
literature,  e.g.  Gen.  126  181  J,  354,  Ex.  32,  Josh.  2426  E,  Jud.  46*  “ 
611  937,  2  S.  524  etc.  See  Frazer  Folk-lore  in  the  O.T .  iii.  52  ff., 
64  ff . — the  place  where  they  offered  a  soothing  odour]  Cp.  Lev.  2631 ; 
placey  as  in  Arabic,  may  denote  a  sanctuary,  cp.  Gen.  126  J, 
223f- 9  2811  E  19  J  ;  ffir  om.  The  phrase  a  soothing  odour , 
lit.  'a  smell  of  rest/  belongs  to  the  ancient  terminology  of 
sacrifice.  It  occurs  in  one  early  passage,  J's  narrative  of  the 
deluge,  Gen.  821,  and  the  Babylonian  original  of  the  story  uses 
a  similar  expression,  *  the  gods  smelt  the  savour  '  (ilani  i$inu 
iri§a,  Gilgamesh  Epic  xi.  160  f.,  KB.  vi.  240)  ;  both  accounts 
describe  a  sacrifice  offered  with  the  aim  of  propitiating  the 
Deity,  in  the  belief  that  the  sacrificial  smoke  would  have  a 
soothing  effect  upon  the  divine  anger.  Such  was  the  crude, 
primitive  idea ;  but  later  on  it  underwent  a  change.  In  P 
the  phrase  is  used  constantly  (38  times)  in  connexion  with  the 
regular,  daily  sacrifices,  which  were  not  offered  to  make  a 
propitiation,  at  any  rate  that  was  not  their  main  intention. 
Accordingly  the  soothing  odour  must  have  lost  its  old  significance, 
it  was  no  longer  thought  of  as  appeasing  the  divine  wrath, 
but  had  become  a  symbol  of  the  divine  pleasure  in  an  act  of 
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worship  faithfully  performed ;  hence  the  rendering  in  ffi 
oa-firj  evwSi'as.  See  Gray's  discussion,  Sacrifice  in  the  O.T.  76  ff.  ; 
Skinner  Genesis  157.  Ezekiel  uses  the  term  four  times  ;  in 
three  of  them,  613  1619  2028,  he  is  speaking  of  sacrifices  offered 
to  idols ;  very  likely  the  idea  of  appeasing  wrath  was  present 
in  such  cases ;  we  cannot  feel  sure  that  the  same  should  be 
said  about  2041,  where  Jahveh  Himself  promises  to  accept 
Israel  as  a  soothing  odour. — 14.  And  I  will  stretch  forth  my  hand 
against  them ]  Ez.  is  fond  of  the  expression,  e.g.  I49* 13  1627  etc. 
(8  times)  ;  it  appears  occasionally  in  the  earlier  and  later 
literature,  Is.  525  2311,  Zeph.  i4,  Jer.  5125  (cp.  612  156  Hiph.). 
Ex.  76  P. — and  I  will  make  the  land  a  desolation  and  a  desert ] 
So  3328* 29  353,  and  with  slight  variations  23s3  3215  35’.  The 
phrase  and  I  will  make  the  land  a  desolation  is  frequently  used 
by  Ez.,  e.g.  158  2912  etc.  (7  times),  and  seems  to  be  based  upon 
Jer.  910  34 22 —from  the  wilderness  to  ‘  Riblah ']  i.e.  from  the 
farthest  South  to  the  ideal  boundary  in  the  North  ;  the  latter 
was  usually  described  as  ‘  the  entrance  to  Hamath/  4716  481 ; 
but  Riblah,  c .  50  miles  S.  of  Hamath,  is  named  here  instead, 
perhaps  for  the  sake  of  its  painful  associations,  2  K.  23s3 
258. 20f.#  and  ®  rea(j  from  the  wilderness  of  Diblathah ,  but 
no  such  place  existed  ;  the  correction  was  suggested  by  J.  D. 
Michaelis  ;  see  phil.  n. — in  all  their  dwelling-places ]  See  v.6  n. 

Ch.  6,  3.  Kt.,  n’Ka1?!  Qere  (Baer).  Normally  the  pi.  abs.  of 

would  be  m»T4  2  K.  2 16  Kt.  ;  but  for  ease  in  pronunciation  the  k  was  moved 
so  as  to  separate  the  palatals  g  and  y  ;  hence  n'rxii  7*®  31 1*  32*  364-  • 
and  2  K.  2 18  Q.,  the  —  being  perhaps  retained  from  the  sing.  — ku 

Zech.  144  or  ku  Is.  404.  In  the  pi.  constr.,  however,  there  was  no  need 
to  transpose  the  x,  as  the  short  vowel  (e.g;.  in  ni^o)  would  coalesce  with 
the  y  to  form  the  diphthong  ai,  S,  hence  nitra,*  35s.  The  omission 

of  the  yodh  in  roxaS]  Kt.  is  probably  a  mere  scribal  error.  See  Kon.  ii.  58  ; 
B-L.  582. — ux  uan]  See  5®  n.  Some  MSS  om.  uk,  so  perhaps  ©r  IdoO. — 
'TOki]  ©r  ito\oOp€vO'f)<T€T<u  probably =n}xi,  so  He. ;  but  suits  the  context 
better. — 4.  orjDn  nnwi]  &  om.  the  verb,  and  renders  DDUDn  rA  repIvT)  v- 
tiC)vt  as  in  v.#.  Elsewhere  ©r  renders  the  word  vaguely,  rA  £v\iva  xeipoTrolrjra 
Lev.  2630,  pdeXOyfiara  Is.  178  etc. ;  possibly  here  'acn  looked  like  'aon,  and 
this  was  both  transliterated  and  made  into  a  Gk.  word  ;  cp.  314  726 
21 31  1361  473,  notes.  The  long  vowel  in  o'}$n  was  originally  6,  to  judge 
from  the  Phoen.  'Afip-ovveU,  ’ApdTfjfxovvos  (=|Dm3j/),  and  the  Lat.  Hammoni 
Jovi,  NSI.  104. — dV?3]  An  artificial  pronunciation,  intended  to  suggest 
f>W.  As  in  Hebr.  the  unhewn  sacred  stone  came  to  be  given  the  form 
of  an  idol,  so  in  Aram.  ‘jJu,  was  used  for  stone,  not  in  the  natural 
state,  but  drafted,  or  shaped  into  a  pillar,  e.g.  Ezr.  5®  64  ;  in  the 
Palmyrene  Tariff  i.  9  *^)2=<rTJi\v\t0tvv  Gk.  text  i.  11 ;  NSI.  334.  The 
tm.  rolled,  blocks  of  stone,  mentioned  above,  goes  back  to  Gesenius 
Thes.,  who  thought  that  the  word  was  applied  in  derision  to  dei  lapidei. 
The  Jews,  e.g.  Ibn  Ezr.  on  Lev.  2630,  connect  with  d-ikh  412*  16  dung; 
so  recently  Kr.  ©r  gives  various  equivalents:  ivOv^fiara,  the  most 
frequent,  14s*  7  etc.,  etdioXa  64,  *,  diavoifi/xaTa  ( — 01a)  14®*  4,  ^SeX&yfjLara  3013 
codA,  and  iTrirrjdeupiaTa  6®  14®  etc.  The  last  rendering  implies  a  confusion 
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with  -aV^y  (see  2043f*  ©r),  and  may  shew,  as  Thackeray  points  out,  that 
the  Hebr.  text  was  read  aloud  to  the  Gk.  translators,  and  the  3  of  d'Mj 
mispronounced  as  ])  (Sept,  and  Jewish  Worship  33.  39).  Other  instances 
of  this  confusion  in  ®r  are  136  tu  mispronounced  as  aay  ;  27*  o’Vaj  as 
crVya;  2720  n:33  as  a'ysn ;  2  7  28  nunao  as  mpya(D).  Some  further  examples 
of  mistakes  in  ©r,  perhaps  due  to  dictation,  may  be  collected  here  : 
6*  vnaffj  6/xwfj.oKa = ’nya w  ;  13 14  nawa  /act  A£yxw*':=n'in-',n3  ;  35 12  V3  tt)s 
^>wv^s=,?ip ;  41 18  P|’nr  dicLKtiirTeiv  =  *]pv ;  4810  nvn  Kai  rb  6pos=' vn. — 6.  n^^'R] 
as  though  from  *Jnv'  (]£im.  Rad.  Lib.  s.v.,  Kon.  i.  436),  a  root  which  is 
only  known  in  one  derivative,  pD'r'  waste.  The  usual  Hebr.  for  be  desolate 
is  oct?  ’  so  point  nj for  '&&,  like  1219  197,  Gen.  4719;  G-K.  §  67 
p.  dd  ;  Stade  §  536  a. — -lorm]  1.  w:i  =  5T  pan  2  Kai  dpaviaOCba-i.  ©r  om. 
D3'ryo  inDJi  .  .  .  warn  .  .  .  icrm.  It  is  not  always  certain  that  the 
shorter  text  of  ©r  represents  the  original  more  faithfully  than  UH.  In 
cases  where  fft  has  clearly  been  glossed,  the  omissions  of  (Hr  point  to 
a  purer  state  of  the  text,  e.g.  514-  15*  14  ;  but  here  the  three  terms  do 
not  seem  to  be  explanatory  additions  inserted  in  an  earlier  text ;  the 
whole  v.  is  secondary,  and  existed  in  a  longer  and  a  shorter  form. — 
8.  ’mmm]  as  the  text  stands,  may  be  taken  as  the  protasis  to  nan  v.9  ; 
but  the  syntax  is  cumbrous,  and  the  meaning  of  'ninim  questionable. 
A  temporal  clause  with  the  infin.  nvna  follows  *mmm  immediately  in  a 
way  which  is  contrary  to  Hebr.  idiom,  though  v.13  has  something  similar. 
Either  vnmm  or  ddS  nvna  must  be  struck  out :  of  the  two  dd1?  nvna  has 
the  support  of  ©r  and  ©  ;  U  in  vobis,  probably =!i£l  rather  than=oaa.  If 
we  om.  mm  with  ©iB,  we  must  suppose  that  the  word  was  inserted  to 
form  the  beginning  of  a  fresh  sentence  ;  then  nvna  might  be  attached 
to  the  end  of  v.7,  *  they  shall  know  .  .  .  when  there  are  among  you 
some  who  survive  ’  ;  but  v.8  has  no  connexion  with  v.7,  and  introduces 
an  entirely  new  topic.  To  relieve  the  grammar,  Co.  Toy  suggest  nvna  ir.m 
Dib,  cp.  Gen.  48,  1  S.  i616*23;  it  is  better  simply  to  admit  the  uncertainty 
of  the  text  at  this  point.— CD'n’nm?]  For  the  nV  of  the  inf.  constr.  treated 
as  a  fern.  pi.  cp.  1631 ;  sometimes  in  nouns  »'  is  treated  similarly, 

e.g.  vouj*  1616,  and  m'-r  e.g.  W3?  1683,  and  n'T  e.g.  T?##  3511  (s.v.l.) ; 
B-L,  253. — 9.  oaS  n«  wawi  nr«]  The  Niph.  cannot  be  right,  though  a  word 
beginning  with  3  is  implied  by  ©r  6/j.J)/xoKa,  see  v.4  n.  ;  ©  ’A20  'mat?  ; 
1J  quia  contrivi ;  S  probably  =  natr a  (Co.).  Read  ’man,  and  with  (5  om. 
asrK  as  repeated  by  mistake  from  wj  r^n.  Then  n*  will  be  the  sign  of 
the  accus.,  and  not  a  prep.  ;  Kon.  iii.  §  288  o. — aD  ar«]  (5  om.,  rightly. 
For  ,(?yo  .ant. a  cp.  Hos.  91. — for  raipp  Niph.  of  aip,  cp.  Job  io1  nppj 
(=n$p-)  for  npip^  and  ra’iT,  rannf  teia*]  for  ton*,  tbiaa  (Niph.)  Ez.  io17*  18-  19 ; 
G-K.  §72  dd;  B-L.  404.  An  t'y  root  etp,  probably  a  by-form  of  pp  to 
loathe,  is  established  by  2043  3631  cnb?},  ?i647  tip,  Ps.  95 10  taipK,  also  by 
the  Akk.  katu,  nakdtu  with  the  same  meaning  (Fr.  Delitzsch  Beitr.  f.  Ass. 
i.  246  and  242  f.j.  The  attempt  made  by  Eitan  Journ.  Pal.  Or.  Soc. 
iii.  137  f.  to  postulate  a  ||  jop,  Eth.  katit=  thin  '  is  unconvincing  ; 
see  on  1647. — orrnajnn  For  brh  at  the  end  of  an  enumeration,  as 
regards  all,  in  brief,  cp.  44®,  Jer.  1913,  Lev.  i618-  21,  Gen.  910  P  (19  or 
20  times)  ;  Lex.  514  b.  Perhaps  b  may  be  not  the  preposn.,  but  an 
emphatic  particle,  like  the  Ar.  Id,  Akk.  Id = surely  ;  G-K.  §  143  e. — 10. 
djitSk]  d.\.  ;  G-K.  §119  ii. — 11.  n«]  With  He.  Hd  1.  r\Hn=eia  (exclam.) 
as  in  25s  26*  362  etc.  In  1810  21 20  n«  occurs  in  a  text  which  is  corrupt. — 
'tr  m3  mya  majnn]  Hebr.  idiom  requires  mya  to  be  taken  as  a  gen., 
‘  abominations  of  evils,'  p8e\vyfia<nv  KaKlwv  0  ;  but  om.  mya  with  ©r ;  G-K. 
§  128  c. — 12.  mD']  ©r  (rwreXead^aerai  =  nSs’  (512),  which,  however,  does 
not  go  well  with  ttVsi  immediately  following. — 13.  onyaa]  £5  harmonizing 
reads  iyaa. — omSSn]  The  suff.  denotes  a  partitive  gen.,  ‘  the  slain  of  them 
so  Num.  3 18,  Josh.  1322,  Is.  34s.— nnay  rib k  V3  nnm  .  .  .  onnn  ’wca  bn] 
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The  absence  of  the  conjn.  with  V33  is  another  reason  for  taking  this  to 
be  the  primary  text ;  there  was  current  also  pjn  py  *?3  nnm  non  ny3J  S3  Sy, 
as  represented  by  (EB ;  then  came  the  combination  of  both  in  ffiL — 
-WK  D’lpD]  G-K.  §  130  c;  o5,  but  in  some  MSS  rdrrov  o5,  so  5h. — mrrj]  In 
form  an  inf.  PoTel  from  rm,  strictly  ninia,  then  by  dissimilation  of  vowels 
nirrj;  Cp.  tit?  from  T3,  ^'4  from  ;  B-L.  475,  Kon.  ii.  489;  differently, 
Barth  Nontinalb.  §  142.  The  verb  najtu,  Pi.  nuhhu  =  ‘  bring  to  rest,*  is 
used  in  Akk.  as  the  technical  term  for  appeasing  the  angry  deity;  KAT 3 
610  n. — 14.  npprn  cannot  =  ‘  from  the  wilderness  of  Diblathah,*  as 

the  punctuation  intends,  because  the  second  word  is  an  accus.  =  ‘to 
Diblah,*  not  a  gen.  ;  1.  npS?*i  -19199.  ©  AqSXdtfa  (so  Jer.  52*-  27, 

4  Regn.  23 3 3  cod.A)  follows  fR,  shewing  that  the  mistake  was  ancient  ; 
the  letters  r  and  d  are  easily  confused  both  in  the  archaic  and  in  the 
square  character,  cp.  3*  n.  «S  (edns.  Walton,  Lee)  *  desolate  more  than  the 
land  of  Dablath,*  but  in  the  Ambr.  and  other  MSS  *  and  I  will  make 
the  land  a  destruction  and  an  astonishment  from  the  wilderness  of 
Dablath ;  *  Co.  140  f. 


d.  The  End  is  come  !  71"27. 

The  chapter  begins  with  four  short  oracles,  w.2  “4*  5  "9- 10 -n- 12  -13^ 
which  strike  the  same  note  of  warning,  and  pass  it  on  from 
one  to  another — the  end  is  come ,  the  time  is  come ,  the  day  is  near , 
the  day  approaches .  Thus  w.6'9  partly  echo  and  partly  repeat 
vv.2"4;  vv .12-13  take  up  the  refrain  of  w.10“n ;  while  the  last 
two  oracles  have  words  in  common  with  the  first  two,  v.10  with 
v.2,  v.12  with  v.7.  The  rest  of  the  prophecy,  vv.14‘27,  develops 
the  theme  in  detail.  How  are  these  repetitions  to  be  explained  ? 
Vv.  2‘4,  5“9  seem  to  be  little  more  than  alternative  versions  of  a 
single  oracle  (Co.  Be.  Kr.  He.)  ;  Ho.  thinks  that  vv.2"4  come 
from  a  later  hand  than  that  of  the  first  redactor,  to  whom  he 
assigns  the  ch.  as  a  whole.  The  question  does  not  admit  of 
any  clear  answer  ;  we  may  perhaps  suppose  that  Ez.  uttered 
several  oracles  on  this  subject,  and  that  they  have  been  grouped 
together  as  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the  longer  discourse,  w.14"27. 

The  reiteration  of  such  terms  as  the  endt  the  day ,  my  wrath , 
my  fury  seems  at  first  to  connect  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem 
with  the  final  catastrophe  of  all  things.  Some  of  this  language 
goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  written  prophecy  (e.g.  Am.  82), 
some  of  it  comes  from  Jeremiah  (see  on  vv.6* 16* 26),  some  of  it 
is  used  elsewhere  in  this  Book  (see  on  vv.7* 15* 21)  ;  particularly 
the  allusion  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  v.2b  suggests  that 
the  disaster  is  world-wide,  and  concerns  more  than  the  country 
of  Israel  v.2a.  Yet,  as  compared  with  Is.  24,  for  example,  the 
chapter  does  not  deal  with  eschatology  properly  speaking  ; 
rather  it  shews  that,  in  the  inevitable  course  of  the  divine 
judgements,  Jerusalem  is  doomed  to  fall. 

Originally,  no  doubt,  the  four  oracles  were  composed  in  a 
rhythmical  form,  which  can  still  be  recognized  here  and  there  ; 
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thus  v.3  contains  four  lines  in  the  3 : 3  measure,  and  similarly 
v.4,  if  we  omit  the  first  upon  thee  with  ffi ;  vv.1#  and 12  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  2  :  2  rhythm.  Attempts  to  find  a  strophical 
plan  in  w.1"13  have  not  been  successful,  probably  because  none 
ever  existed.  In  many  places  the  text  is  corrupt  and  un¬ 
intelligible  (see  on  w.«- 7- 10- u- 13- 16),  and  contains  numerous 
glosses,  a  sign  of  early  disorder,  ffi  gives  a  different  arrange¬ 
ment  from  JW,  in  the  opening  verses ;  thus  JH  3-5=®  7~9- 
ffl  6-9=  ffi  3-6 ;  the  general  effect  in  ffi  is  to  bring  the  parallel 
passages  together,  2  in  being  followed  by  6a,  8  and  9  by  3 
and  4.  Co.  in  the  main  reconstructs  the  text  on  this  basis,  but 
the  result  only  leaves  the  impression  that  fft’s  arrangement  is 


better. 

The  chapter  stands  under  the  date  given  in  ilf-,  593  b.c., 
six  or  seven  years  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem ;  this, 
however,  is  too  early,  for  the  prophet  sees  the  disaster  actually 
approaching,  as  it  did  in  the  year  588-7  b.c.  We  are  therefore 
led  to  conclude  that  the  date  at  the  head  of  a  section  does  not 
necessarily  cover  everything  that  follows  until  the  next  date 
is  given  (Kr.). 

Ch.  7,  2.  And  thou ,  son  of  man ,  '  say  ’]  adding  sry  with  ffiS  ; 
this  is  in  Ez/s  manner,  cp.  n5  3917 .—concerning  the  country 
of  /.  ( There  is)  an  end!]  The  catastrophe  is  local,  and 

affects  Palestine :  the  country  of  I.  as  often  in  Ez.,  e.g. 
1117  1219  etc.  (17  times). — the  end  is  come  upon  the  four 
extremities  of  the  earth]  From  another  point  of  view  the  cata¬ 
strophe  is  world-wide ;  for  Jahveh’s  judgements  surpass  the 
boundaries  of  place  and  nation.  The  use  of  the  phrase  in  Is.  n42 
(cp.  Job  373  3813)  shews  that  the  earth  rather  than  the  land  is 
the  right  translation.  The  universal,  however,  passes  at  once 
to  the  particular,  for  v.3  goes  back  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
The  inconsistency,  such  as  it  is,  should  not  be  pressed  :  it 
often  happens  that  the  prophets,  especially  when  their  outlook 
becomes  apocalyptic,  view  the  local  and  particular  on  a  back¬ 
ground  of  the  universal.  Something  of  the  kind  appears  in 
St.  Mark  13,  where  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (w.14"23)  is  connected 
with  the  end  of  the  dispensation  (w.24"27).  Amos  was  the 
first  to  announce  the  end  is  come  (Am.  82),  and  from  him  the 
phrase  came  to  be  associated  with  eschatological  ideas,  vv.2- 6, 
Hab.  23,  Gen.  613  P,  Dan.  817- 19,  926  (£,  n27.  &  here  renders  4  the 
punishment  of  the  end/  conforming  to  2i30*  34  ^  29]  355  — 
3.  Now  is  the  end  upon  thee ]  The  fern.  pron.  refers  to  the  country 
of  /.  v.2,  or  to  Jerusalem  understood. — and  I  will  send  forth  my 
anger  against  thee]  So  Ps.  78 49,  Job  2023.  There  is  no  need  to 
alter  the  text  with  &  '  I  will  pour  out '  v.8. — and  I  will  judge 
thee  according  to  thy  ways]  So  v.8  1830  2414  3320  3619. — and  I  will 
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lay  upon  thee  all  thine  abominations ]  To  the  Hebr.  mind  guilt 
carried  with  it  the  punishment  of  guilt.  This  pregnant  idiom 
is  characteristic  of  Ez.,  cp.  vv.4*  8- 9  2349  ;  and  the  similar  *  put 
their  way  upon  their  head '  910  n21  22 31. — 4.  mine  eye  shall  not 
spare  .  .  .  pity ]  See  511  n. — 5.  An  evil ,  one  evil!  Lo ,  it  is 
coming  /]  Probably  intended  to  mean  4  an  evil,  a  final  evil ’  ; 
one  may  perhaps  have  this  sense  when  the  context  requires  it, 
e.g.  1  S.  26s  one,  i.e.  a  final,  stroke ;  and  one  may  be  rendered 
unique  when  applied  to  Jahveh,  e.g.  Dt.  64,  Zech.  149  (Cant.  69  is 
ambiguous)  ;  but  final ,  supreme,  is  too  much  to  read  into  the 
word  here.  Moreover,  the  text  is  open  to  doubt :  some 
30  MSS  and  &  give  an  evil  after  an  evil ;  and,  following  5bt 
Toy  renders  calamity  on  calamity ;  in  each  case  writing  question¬ 
able  Hebrew.  Kr.  thinks  that  originally  the  text  ran  an  evil,  an 
evil,  with  the  word  repeated  for  emphasis,  as  in  2132  m  35’,  and 
that  one  was  inserted  by  a  reader  to  mark  the  crowning  disaster 
of  586  b.c.  No  doubt  the  prophet  had  that  calamity  in  mind  ; 
but  the  exact  wording  of  this  sentence  must  remain  doubtful. 
Lo  !  it  is  coming  ;  the  subject  is  left  undefined,  and  all  the  more 
fearful ;  so  elsewhere,  w.6- 10  2112  171  309  3333  39s ;  and  without 
behold  2414.  Perhaps  the  phrase  was  borrowed  from  Jer.  io22. 
The  whole  of  cl.  b  is  om.  by  ffi. — 6.  An  end  is  come,  come  is 
the  end]  Repeating  v.2b.  All  that  has  of  this  v.  is  come  is  the 
end. — it  is  awakened  against  thee]  In  the  Hebr.  there  is  a  play 
on  the  words  for  the  end  and  awakened ,  hakkes  heki$,  which 
favours  the  originality  of  the  expression  ;  similarly  Am.  82 
plays  on  kes  ‘  end  '  and  kayis  1  summer  fruit/ — lo,  it  is  coming  /] 
See  on  v.6.  Co.,  after  ffir,  would  reduce  5  and  6  to  the  end  is  come. 
Rather  than  attempt  to  construct  a  perfectly  consistent  text, 
it  seems  better  to  suppose  that  the  prophet  delivered  several 
oracles  on  the  same  subject  in  much  the  same  language  :  the 
grouping  of  these  oracles  together  has  led  to  confusion  and 
redundancy  in  detail.  —  7.  The  meaning  of  this  v.  is  very 
doubtful,  ffi  om.  the  first  sentence,  which  contains  the  obscure 
word  s'phira,  repeated  in  v.10,  where  again  ffi  om.  it ;  textually, 
therefore,  the  word  is  suspect.  The  root  from  which  it  appears 
to  come  means  to  plait,  interweave,  as  in  the  Arab,  dafara  ;  in 
Mishnaic  Hebr.  the  verb  is  used  of  a  basket-maker  plaiting 
a  round,  and  the  noun  denotes  the  rim  or  border  of  a  basket, 
e.g.  T.  Jer.  Shabb.  vii.  fol.  10c,  viii.  fol.  nb ;  hence  comes  the 
word  s'phira  in  Is.  2S5,  and  clearly  means  something  plaited,  a 
chaplet.  And  this  meaning  has  been  adopted  here,  either  in 
a  literal  sense,  e.g.  by  ©  ir\ oicrj,  which  is  not  quite  impossible 
in  v.10,  or  more  frequently  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  e.g.  by 
RV.  doom,  with  the  marginal  renderings  the  turn ,  or  the  crown - 
ing  time ,  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  authority.  The 
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versions  and  early  interpreters  only  guess  ;  see  phil.  n.  Since 
neither  Arab,  nor  Aram,  offers  any  sure  clue  to  the  meaning,  it  is 
possible  that  the  word  may  be  of  Babylonian  origin.  A  verb 
saparu  has  not  yet  been  found  ;  but  in  the  Amama  Tablets 
15 8,  23.  30  and  43,  4  the  noun  sapurtu  and  the  adj.  §apru  occur, 
apparently  in  the  sense  of  slander  .slanderous  (Knudtzon,p.  1503). 
The  verb  perhaps  conveyed  the  idea  of  maltreating  by  word  or 
deed,  and  a  derivative  might  well  mean  mischief  or  injury , 
which  would  suit  the  present  passage  and  v.10.  This,  however, 
is  hardly  more  than  a  suggestion.* — '  upon  ’  thee ,  O  inhabitant 
of  the  land ]  So  Is.  2417,  in  an  eschatological  context. — come  is 
the  Time ,  near  is  the  Day]  Usually  the  prophets  write  near  is 
the  day  of  Jahveh ,  303,  Is.  136,  Jo.  i15b  21  414  [314],  Ob.  15, 
Zeph.  i7* 14,  Zech.  141 ;  but  here  the  Time ,  the  Day  are  used  in  a 
sense  too  well  known  to  need  further  definition,  cp.  v.12,  Jo.  i15a, 
Mai.  319  [41],  Dan.  121,  Heb.  io25.  At  an  earlier  period,  and  in  the 
popular  mind,  the  day  of  Jahveh  meant  His  appearance  in  power  to 
overthrow  the  enemies  of  the  nation  f  ;  indeed  the  day  came  to  be 
almost  another  name  for  a  defeat  which  meant  a  victory  for 
Israel,  e.g.  the  day  of  Midian  Is.  98,  of  Jezreel  Hos.  22,  of  Egypt 
Ez.  309.  But  the  prophets,  as  far  back  as  Amos,  made  a  stand 
for  a  different  interpretation  ;  they  insisted  that  the  Day  would 
bring,  not  Jahveh's  victory  over  the  enemy  outside,  but  Jahveh's 
judgement  upon  Israel  itself,  e.g.  Am.  518,  Is.  212fl-  139,  Jer.  307, 
Ez.  719  136  36s3,  Mai.  319  [41].  By  Ez.  and  other  post-exilic 
prophets  the  word  was  used  with  an  additional  significance : 
the  Day  was  to  consummate  the  overthrow  of  heathenism, 
Jer.  4610,  Ez.  302fl-  3810- 14  39s*  u* 13,  Zech.  143,  and  usher  in  the 
age  of  blessedness,  3922,  Mai.  320  [42]. — The  rest  of  the  v.  is 
textually  uncertain.  After  the  Day  a  word  seems  to  have  fallen 
out ;  probably  we  should  read  ‘  a  day  *  of  panic ,  as  Is.  226  ; 
so  RV.,  in  part  following  3CSF  prope  est  dies  occisionis. — and 
not  of  joyful  shouting ,  upon  the  mountains ]  So  RV.  attempts 
to  render  ;  but  the  grammar  and  sense  are  so  doubtful  that  the 
sentence  is  best  left  untranslated.  The  Vrs.  afford  no  help. — 
8.  A  repetition  of  v.3,  except  that  for  the  end  is  upon  thee  we  have 
here  soon  I  will  pour  my  fury  upon  thee ;  for  and  I  will  send 
forth  (v.3),  here  and  I  will  accomplish. — 9.  Repeats  v.4  almost 
verbatim.  Probably  w.3’4  and  8’9  are  merely  doublets  of  our 
oracle. — [who)  smites]  Not  in  v.4 ;  the  Hebr.,  though  supported 
by  ffi,  is  ungrammatical  and  corrupt. — 10.  In  a  brief,  poetical 

*  Made  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Driver,  privately. 

f  Hdlscher  Gesch.  d.  isr.  u.  jiid.  Rel.  (1922)  105  quotes  as  a  parallel  the 
Assyrian  invocation  of  the  fire-god  :  *  may  thy  dreadful  day  overtake 
the  foe/  He  questions,  as  against  Gressmann,  the  antiquity  of 
eschatological  ideas  and  language  among  the  Hebrews,  ib.  154. 
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form  this  v.  gives  the  substance  of  the  prophecy ;  we  have  in 
fact  here  one  of  those  summary  oracles  which,  it  would  seem, 
furnished  the  prophets  with  a  starting-point  for  their  discourses. 
The  rhythm  at  once  attracts  notice.  As  the  text  stands,  the 
v.  contains  five  lines  with  two  beats  in  each — 

a  Behold  the  day  ! 
b  Behold  it  comes  ! 
c  Gone  forth  is  the  sephira  ! 
d  Blossomed ,  the  rod  ! 
e  Sprouted ,  the  insolence  ! 

Now  a  verse  containing  four  lines,  or  six  lines,  in  the  2  :  2 
measure  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  e.g.  Ps.  467t61  48s111, 
Is.  214,  or  Is.  42  21 3* 7  (see  Gray  Forms  of  Hebr.  Poetry  167)  ; 
but  a  group  of  five  lines  in  this  measure  does  not  often  occur,* 
though  we  find  it  again  in  v.12  if  the  text  is  right,  Is.  215  and 
?  Ps.  48s  C21.  Further,  the  parallelism  here  is  complete  in  the 
case  of  lines  a  and  b,  d  and  e,  but  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  word  s'phtrd  (see  on  v.7),  we  cannot  tell  whether  line  c  is 
parallel  to  b  or  to  d.  The  line  thus  introduces  a  disturbing 
element  into  the  metrical  structure,  and  probably  formed  no 
part  of  the  original  text.  It  is  omitted  by  In  veiled 
language  the  oracle  announces  that  all  is  ripe  for  judgement : 
the  tree  has  burst  into  leaf  and  flower  !  Lines  d  and  e  are 
somewhat  enigmatical.  The  word  tod  can  be  applied  in  more 
than  one  sense  ;  it  may  mean  the  branch  of  a  vine,  for  instance, 
as  in  1911'14,  or  the  staff  of  a  ruler,  e.g.  Jer.  4817,  Ps.  no2 ;  here 
apparently  it  symbolizes  the  royal  power,  the  dynasty  of 
Jerusalem,  either  as  an  offshoot  of  David’s  line  (cp.  I911®-,  and 
Is.  111  where,  however,  a  different  word  is  used),  or  as  holding 
the  sceptre  of  authority.  The  rod  may  also  be  a  weapon,  as  in 
Is.  io®-  24  3032,  and  the  Rabbis  think  of  Nebuchadrezzar  (Ra. 
Kim.)  ;  there  may  be  a  hint  of  castigation  in  the  choice  of 
the  word ;  but  the  prophet  has  Israel  in  mind,  not  Babylon, 
and  Israel  as  represented  by  its  chief.  Similarly  with  line  e 
The  figure  is  continued  by  the  verb  sprouted,  though  the  abstract 
insolence  does  not  make  a  good  parallel  with  the  concrete  rod : 
it  is  a  dark  allusion  to  the  ruling  class,  Zedekiah  and  his  court. 
Again  the  Rabbis  refer  to  ‘  the  wicked  Nebuchadnezzar 9 
(Ra.),  and  quote  Jer.  5031  in  support  of  the  interpretation 
(Kim.,  following  E)  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  Israel’s  arrogance 
which  has  reached  the  climax ;  the  instruments  of  judgement 
the  Babylonians,  are  not  mentioned  till  w.21- 24.  If  line  c 
belongs  to  the  original  text,  and  is  not  a  gloss  from  the  margin,  it 
may  be  rendered  so  as  to  fit  the  figure  of  the  tree,  *  sprung  up 
is  the  (?  mischief),’  the  verb  as  in  Is.  ii1.  Job  142. — n.  No 
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satisfactory  sense  can  be  extracted  from  this  v.  The  translation 
given  in  RV.  and  margin  runs,  ‘  Violence  is  risen  up  into  a  rod 
of  wickedness  not  from  them,  nor  from  their  multitude,  nor 
from  their  wealth  :  neither  shall  there  be  wailing  for  them  ’ ; 
this  is  enough  to  shew  the  hopeless  state  of  the  text.  The 
corruption  must  have  begun  early,  for  the  Vrs.  imply  more  or 
less  what  we  have  in  JR.  A  clue  towards  an  intelligible  mean¬ 
ing  is  given  by  ffiB,  which  renders  the  opening  words  and  he  shall 
break  in  pieces  the  support  (lit,  rod)  of  the  wicked  ;  an  incongruous 
clause  follows,  and  the  last  is  omitted.  Perhaps  the  v.  originally 
contained  something  of  this  kind :  ‘  the  branch  of  wickedness 
shall  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  their  tumult  shall  be  brought 
low.’ _ 12.  The  Day  (cp.  v.7)  will  overwhelm  all  social  institu¬ 

tions.  As  the  text  stands,  this  v.,  like  v.10,  contains  five  lines 
with  two  beats  in  each,  supposing  that  the  fifth  line  runs  for- 
anger  (is)  on-all-her -tumult.  But  this  line  has  probably  been 
inserted  from  w.13* 14,  and  in  all  three  cases  it  is  om.  by  ffiP  ; 
the  omission  not  only  produces  a  more  normal  measure  (see  on 
v.10),  but  restores  the  connexion  of  v.13  with  v.12*.  To  judge 
from  the  mourning  of  the  seller,  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion 
here  to  the  forced  sale  of  hereditary  lands,  a  matter  which  was 
apt  to  rouse  strong  feeling  in  Israel,  i  K.  2i3,  6  ;  cp.  ch.  4^18> 
Lev.  2523,  Num.  36L  For  the  buyer  and  the  seller  cp.  Is.  242. — 
13.  For  the  seller  shall  not  return  unto  the  (?  land)  sol(T\  Since 
the  time  of  Jerome  the  words  have  been  understood  to  refer 
to  the  jubile  year  (so  Kim.),  when  the  original  owner  is  to 
return  unto  the  lands  which  he  has  sold,  Lev.  2513* 27f* ;  we  have 
no  evidence,  however,  that  the  jubile  existed  as  a  social  in¬ 
stitution  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  present  passage 
is  too  vague  to  prove  that  it  did.  The  connexion  with  v.12a 
goes  below  the  surface  :  we  should  expect  ‘  let  not  the  seller 
mourn — because  he  cannot  recover  his  property  ;  instead  of 
that,  the  prophet  says  ‘  let  not  the  seller  mourn,  mourning  will 
be  useless— because  in  the  break-up  of  the  nation  there  will 
be  no  returning  to  ancestral  lands,  property  and  inherited  rights 
will  disappear.1  In  this  way  the  text  may  be  explained  (Toy)  ; 
otherwise  we  must  suppose  that  v.13a  is  the  gloss  of  a  reader 
who  saw  that,  in  the  coming  judgement,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  carry  out  the  jubile  law  (Be.  Kr.). — A  corrupt  line  follows  : 
lit.  and  still  in  life  is  their  life .  How  can  this  possibly  mean 
‘  even  though  he  were  alive  at  the  time  of  the  jubile  ’  ?  The 
words  must  have  crept  into  the  text  later  than  the  Gk.  version  \ 
perhaps  they  are  a  miswritten  form  of  the  last  sentence  of  the 
vt — for  a  vision  against  all  her  tumult  shall  not  return]  Again 
a  corrupt  line,  and  again  not  recognized  by  ffiB  ;  it  is  made 
up  of  words  incorrectly  repeated  from  cl.  a  (shall  not  return)  and 
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vv.12b*  i4b> — anci  each  man — fa  nfe  is  in  iniqUity — they  shall 
not  strengthen  themselves']  (&B  reproduces  this  in  the  form  *  and 
a  man  shall  not  hold  fast  to  the  iniquity  (ffi*  eye)  of  his  life/ 
The  original  text  is  beyond  recovery.  On  the  basis  of  Co/s 
conjecture,  Ro.  proposes  for  the  whole  v.  :  4  For  the  seller  shall 
not  return  to  the  thing  sold,  And  the  buyer  shall  not  retain 
the  thing  bought/  This  at  any  rate  gives  two  parallel  and 
rhythmical  lines — all  that  (KB  represents  in  this  v. — 14.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  text  says,  they  have  sounded  the  trumpet  and  prepared 
everything,  hut  no  one  goes  to  the  war.  Again  we  can  only  resort 
to  conjecture.  A  plausible  emendation  of  the  v.  is,  Sound  ye 
the  trumpet,  and  prepare  the  weapons  of  war,  see  phil.  n.  ;  the 
divine  Speaker  summons  His  army  to  execute  the  judgement  ; 
for  the  idea  see  Hos.  58,  Jer.  45,  Jo.  21,  and  Is.  134 ;  with 
preparing  weapons  cp.  387,  Nah.  24.  The  last  sentence  of  the  v., 
for  my  fury  is  upon  all  her  tumult,  may  be  original  at  this  point, 
and  from  here  copied  into  vv.12-13,  though  (£B  leaves  it  out 
in  all  three  places. — 15.  the  sword  .  .  .  and  the  pestilence  and 
the  famine]  Cp.  33s7  and  512  n. — in  the  field  ...  in  the  city] 
Cp.  Jer.  1418.  The  whole  v.  echoes  the  language  of  Jeremiah. — 
16.  In  512  the  scattered  are  to  be  pursued  by  the  sword;  in 
68f-  the  remnant  that  escape  will  ‘  remember  me  ’  and  repent ; 
here  the  fugitives  can  only  look  for  some  miserable  fate,  such 
as  may  be  illustrated  from  Jer.  40llf-  4i16f*,  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  But  the  text  in  detail  is  open  to  question  :  lit.  it 
runs  And  if  their  fugitives  fly,  they  shall  he  upon  the  mountains 
like  doves  of  the  valleys,  all  of  them  growling  (!),  each  because  of 
his  iniquity.  This  cannot  be  right.  We  may  turn  doves  of  the 
valleys  into  moaning  doves,  cp.  Is.  3814  5911 ;  but  the  words  are 
not  attested  by  (£B,  and  may  be  an  explanation  of  the  following 
phrase,  after  it  had  become  corrupted.  The  verb  in  all  of  them 
growling  is  used  of  bears  or  dogs,  e.g.  Is.  5911,  Ps.  597* 15  [6- 14], 
and  does  not  suit  the  context  here  ;  &  reads  all  of  them  I  will 
put  to  death,  £  preferably  all  of  them  will  die,  agreeing  well  with 
each  because  of  his  iniquity  (cp.  318  n.).  Originally  perhaps  the 
v.  read  somewhat  like  this  :  4  and  their  fugitives  shall  fly 
upon  the  mountains  ;  all  of  them  shall  die,  each  because  of  his 
iniquity  '  ;  though  it  may  fairly  be  objected  that  death  comes 
too  soon,  if  the  next  vv.  continue  the  description  of  the  fugitives. 
— 17.  All  their  hands  shall  drop,  and  all  knees  shall  flow  down  in 
water]  i.e.  shall  be  as  weak  as  water  :  repeated  in  2112  [71 ;  the 
first  phrase  in  Is.  137  Jer.  624.  The  people  referred  to  in  vv.17‘18 
seem  to  be  the  fugitives  of  v.16 ;  if  so,  the  reading  of  (S£  in  v.16, 
which  threatens  them  with  death,  must  be  understood  as 
anticipating  their  fate. — 18.  Girding  with  sackcloth,  and  making 
baldness  by  shaving  the  front  of  the  head  or  plucking  out  the 
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hair,  were  signs  of  humiliation  and  misery ;  cp.  2731  4420, 
Is.  I52f*  2212,  Jer.  4837,  1  K.  2031.  They  were  also  accompani¬ 
ments  of  mourning,  e.g.  Gen.  37s4,  Jer.  .166,  Mi.  i16 ;  but  sorrow 
for  the  dead  is  not  referred  to  here,  nor  penitence  for  sin  (ct.  68f*). 
— and  shuddering  shall  cover  them ]  Cf.  Ps.  55s  [5].  — 19.  The 
prophet  turns  from  the  fugitives  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
reduced  to  desperation  in  the  siege  :  they  spurn  their  idols  ; 
the  gold  lavished  upon  images  becomes  an  unclean  thing.  The 
word  marks  the  extreme  of  impurity.  In  the  Law  it  is  a 
technical  term  for  ceremonial  defilement  due  to  menstruation 
(Lev.  P  and  H,  so  Ez.  186  2210),  or  to  the  touching  of  a  corpse 
(Num.  P)  ;  here  it  is  applied  to  the  defilement  of  idolatry, 
as  in  v.20  3617 ;  cp.  Zech.  131,  Lam.  i17,  Ezr.  911,  2  C.  295. 
The  prophet  speaks  with  the  horror  of  a  priest. — their  silver 
and  their  gold  ...  the  wrath  of  Jahveh]  A  quotation  from 
Zeph.  i18,  inserted  after  the  Gk.  version  was  made. — because  it 
had  become  a  stumbling  -  block  of  their  iniquity ]  The  gen.  is 
objective,  *  a  stumbling-block  which  leads  to  iniquity  ’  ;  the 
phrase  again  in  14s*  4- 7  1830  4412. — 20.  And  the  beauty  of  its 
ornament  ‘  they  *  have  turned  into  pride']  Referring  to  the  silver 
and  gold  of  the  image,  v.19.  fH  reads  he  (i.e.  Jahveh)  has 
turned ;  but  the  Vrs.  make  the  verb  plur.,  and  this  agrees 
with  the  plur.  vb.  which  follows,  they  have  made  therefrom. — 
and  the  images  of  their  abominations  ‘  ']  fH  adds  their  detestable 
things,  a  gloss,  as  the  absence  of  the  conjn.  shews ;  ffiB  om. — 

21.  And  I  will  give  it  into  the  hand  of  strangers]  So  119;  the 
reference  is  to  the  gold  and  silver  of  w.19* 20.  The  strangers  are 
no  doubt  the  Babylonians,  2810  3012  3112 — in  Ez/s  mind  the  wicked 
of  the  earth  (cp.  v.24),  or  as  he  calls  them  elsewhere  '  the  terrible 
ones  of  the  nations/  i.e.  the  most  terrible,  or  terrifying  nation, 
287  3011  3112  3212 ;  indeed  ffii  by  its  rendering  tols  XoifioU  tt)s 
yrjs  implies  that  the  terrible  ones  was  read  here  for  wicked  (so 
Co.  Toy).  The  prophet  thinks  of  the  heathen  world  as  godless, 
and  of  the  Babylonians  as  the  worst  among  them— for  a  spoil] 
So  2346  257  348- 22,  but  in  each  case  of  persons,  not  things. — 

22.  And  I  will  turn  away  my  face  from  them,  and  they  shall 
defile  my  treasured  {place)]  from  them,  i.e.  the  Israelites  ;  they 
shall  defile,  i.e.  the  Babylonians,  the  robbers  of  cl.  b.  It  happens 
that  turn  away  my  face  is  nowhere  else  used  of  Jahveh  ;  but 
no  exception  need  be  taken  to  the  phrase  in  itself  (Jud.  1823, 
1  K.  814,  2  K.  202). — my  treasured  {place)  or  my  hidden  {one)] 
Jerome  explains  rightly,  *  arcanum  meum,  quod  significat 
Sancta  sanctorum/  and  refers  to  the  violation  of  the  temple  by 
the  Babylonians,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Pompey,  Vespasian, 
Titus  ;  Kim.  adopts  the  same  interpretation.  There  is  sup¬ 
pressed  emotion  in  the  word  ;  though  it  is  not  again  applied 
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to  Jerusalem  or  the  sanctuary,  similar  terms  of  endearment  are 
found  in  24s1- 25 . — enter  into  it ]  i.e.  the  city  (fern.). — 23.  The 
first  two  words  have  been  rendered  make  the  chain ,  on  the 
strength  of  a  similar  noun  in  1  K.  621,  Is.  4019  and  the  vb.  in 
Nah.  310 ;  and  the  prophet  is  supposed  to  be  called  upon  to 

Grform  a  symbolic  act.  In  that  case  the  summons  ought  to 
prefaced  with  *  the  word  of  Jahveh  came  to  me,  saying,' 
or  something  of  the  kind  ;  moreover,  the  chain  is  not  suggested 
by  what  follows.  But  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  j!H; 
ffirS  attach  the  words  to  the  end  of  v.22,  reading  and  they  shall 
make.  We  cannot  be  sure  how  the  text  originally  ran. — the 
land  is  full  of  a  sentence  for  bloodshed ]  Cp.  23 45  Dt.  196  2122. 
ffi,  however,  does  not  recognize  a  sentence  for,  and  it  may  be  a 
gloss  on  the  obscure  word  translated  chain :  its  omission  im¬ 
proves  the  sense  and  parallelism.  Then  cp.  99. — 24.  Going 
back  to  v.21f-,  the  v.  threatens  the  houses  and  sanctuaries  in 
the  city.  And  I  will  bring  in  the  vilest  heathen]  See  on  v.21. 
ffiBH  om.  cl.  a,  perhaps  by  an  oversight,  for  both  cl.  a  and 
cl.  b  begin  with  words  of  similar  form. — and  I  will  put  an  end 
to  the  pride  of  *  their  strength ']  So  1  MS  and  (!KB ;  fH  the  pride  of 
(the)  strong ,  so  2TSU ;  but  the  pride  of  their  (your,  her)  strength 
is  Ez.'s  usual  phrase,  e.g.  2421  30®- 18  3328,  Lev.  2619. — and  their 
sanctuaries  shall  be  profaned]  Not  the  temple,  for  that  is  pro¬ 
faned  by  Jahveh  Himself,  2421,  but,  as  the  plur.  shews,  the 
private  sanctuaries  on  the  roofs  of  houses  and  in  the  gardens 
(Kr.). — 25.  Shuddering  comes!]  The  noun  occurs  only  here; 
but  the  root,  which  means  to  roll  up,  can  be  applied  to  the  skin 
wrinkled  through  fear,  as  in  &  Ps.  119120  for  the  Hebr.  bristle  up. 
With  the  end  of  the  line  cp.  I310- 16  from  Jer.  614  811. — 26.  Ruin 
upon  ruin  shall  come]  Like  the  succession  of  disasters  which 
befell  Job,  see  Job  62.  The  form  of  the  sentence  is  perhaps 
imitated  from  Jer.  420. — and  rumour  upon  rumour]  lit.  report, 
in  an  ominous  sense ;  cp.  2i12[71,  Jer.  io22  5146. — The  revelation 
of  Jahveh's  will  is  no  longer  to  be  communicated  through  the 
usual  channels :  a  sure  sign  of  irreligion  and  despair,  cp. 
1  S.  31  28s* 15.  This  part  of  the  v.  seems  to  be  based  on  Jer.  1818, 
with  elders  for  wise  man,  cp.  Lam.  29f\  And  they  shall  seek  a 
vision  from  (the)  prophet ;  we  must  supply  in  thought  ‘  and 
shall  find  none  '  ;  some  would  restore  the  missing  word  or 
words  to  the  text.  The  parallelism  would  be  improved  by 
reading  ‘  and  the  vision  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  prophet '  ; 
but  perhaps  the  text  may  stand,  instruction  shall  perish  from 
the  priest ;  such  is  the  meaning  of  tora  here,  rather  than  law  in 
the  sense  of  a  written  code.  Priests  are  frequently  associated 
with  prophets  as  representatives  of  religion  in  Jerusalem  before 
the  exile  ;  cp.  2225f*.  The  elders  are  the  men  of  position  called 
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in  to  advise  the  king  or  the  people,  e.g.  2  K.  231,  Jer.  2617. — 27. 
The  king  mourneth]  ffiB  om.  the  words,  and  it  is  a  question  which 
text  we  are  to  prefer.  Ez.  uses  the  title  of  king  when  alluding 
to  Jehoiachin  1712,  and  to  the  kings  of  the  past  generally  437*  9, 
and  to  the  one  king  who  will  reign  over  the  one  people  hereafter 
3722- 24.  But  he  avoids  the  title  when  he  is  speaking  of  Jehoahaz 
and  Jehoiachin  191,  and  of  the  reigning  king  Zedekiah  1212 
2 1  so  £25]^  an(j  even  of  the  future  David  3424  3726;  he  calls  them 
prince ,  nasi’.  We  notice  in  Ez.  a  tendency,  hinted  at  in 
Dt.  1714"20,  to  lower  the  claims  of  the  temporal  power ;  cp. 
Zech.  31”8,  69"15.  The  head  of  the  ideal  community  in  the  new 
Jerusalem  is  consistently  called  nasi’ ;  44s  may  come  from  Ez. 
himself,  at  any  rate  the  allusions  to  the  prince  in  457f* 16f- 22 
4520.  leu.  48211.  shew  that  the  priestly  successors  of  Ez.  were  legis¬ 
lating  on  the  principle  that  Jahveh  alone  is  the  King  of  Israel 
(cp.  1  S.  I212, 19).  And  0r  goes  even  further  in  getting  rid  of  the 
title  king ;  1712  is  the  only  passage  in  which  ffi  allows  it  to 
remain;  in  the  other  passages  aPX^v  is  substituted  3722* 24, 
ot  Y)yov\i€voL  in  437* 9,  in  the  present  v.  the  king  mourneth  is  left 
out  altogether.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  ffi  tries  to  enforce 
the  theocratic  principle  more  strongly  than  Ez.,  and  for  this 
reason  j$Ts  text  is  preferable  to  <G's  ;  the  reference  to  the 
king  has  been  deliberately  passed  over  ;  see  Holscher  Hes.  68  ; 
Hemtrich  Ezechielprobl.  122  ff.  Moreover,  jBTs  reading  balances 
well  with  v.26 ;  three  classes  are  mentioned  there,  and  here  we 
have  the  king ,  the  princes,  and  the  common  people.  For  nasi ’ 
in  this  sense,  ‘members  of  the  ruling  class'  (sing,  collective), 
not  necessarily  of  the  royal  family,  cp.  2117  [12]  226. — shall  clothe 
themselves  with  terror ]  For  the  word,  cp.  197  (vb.),  2333  2616  (vb.) ; 
it  also  means  devastation  614 — the  people  of  the  land ]  The  use  of 
this  expression  has  a  significant  and  varied  history.  In  the 
earlier  literature  the  people  of  the  land  are  referred  to  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  mean  the  common  people,  of  Egypt  for  instance, 
Gen.  426  E,  Ex.  55J,  or  the  natives  of  Canaan,  Num.  149  JE, 
cp.  Gen.  237-12  P.  It  is  in  2  Kings,  however,  and  writers  of  the 
exile  period,  that  the  phrase  becomes  frequent,  shewing  perhaps 
that,  in  the  later  days  of  the  monarchy,  class-divisions  began 
to  be  more  conspicuous  than  before.  Thus  here  and  in  2229  4522 
the  people  of  the  land  are  distinguished  from  the  king  and  the 
leaders  of  the  nation,  cp.  2  K.  n14*  18~20,  Jer.  5226,  Hag.  24, 
Dan.  96  ;  in  Zech.  75,  Sir.  5019  [Hebr.]  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  priests  ;  or,  without  distinction  from  any  other  class, 
they  represent  the  general  population  of  Israel,  e.g.  3913  46s- 9 
(cp.  2  K.  1616),  Lev.  202*  4,  2  K.  2i24=2  C.  332\z  K.  2330= 
2  C.  361,  and  this  is  the  sense  which  Ez.  has  in  mind  when  he 
speaks  to  those  left  behind  in  Judah,  as  well  as  to  his  fellow- 
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exiles,  1219  332.  Then  in  the  age  of  Judaism  the  phrase 
is  applied,  with  a  touch  of  contempt,  to  the  unclean  and  un¬ 
reformed  people  of  Palestine,  Ezr.  44,  cp.  Ezr.  io2- u,  Neh.  io31 
(plur.).  Finally,  in  the  Mishna  it  means  the  multitude  who 
know  not  the  Law  (cp.  Jn.  749),  the  vulgar  herd,  e.g.  Aboth 
ii.  5  [6]  *  no  one  of  the  people  of  the  land  is  pious/  See  further, 
Schiirer  Gesch .  d.  jud  Volkes 3  ii.  400. — ‘according  to*  their  way ] 
so  with  ffilLSU  for  on  account  of  their  way  jfft;  cp.  vv.3-8. — 
and  by  their  own  judgements  will  I  judge  them\  So  2324  4424  Q. ;  for 
the  idea  cp.  Lev.  2623f*,  Ps.  i827b  l26bl. 

Ch.  7,  2.  no-mV  ]  For  the  ^  of  relation  after  a  verb  of  speaking  cp.  218, 
Gen.  2013b  2 17,  Ps.  no1. — yp]  (£  Ilepas  ijicei,  2  Hebr.  MSS  N3  yp  EE, 
inserting  the  vb.  ;  &  freely  '  the  end  is  come  upon  the  land  of  1/  But 
the  brevity  of  is  impressive,  and  to  read  ypn  hd  hi  yp  as  in  v.®  rather 
spoils  the  effect. — pun  niDJD  nymn]  Kt.  has  a  fern,  numeral  with  a  fern, 
noun,  cp.  402®  n ;  G-K.  §  97  c  :  Q.  gives  the  normal  yin*.  Lit.  the  four 
wings  of  the  earth  ;  the  same  idiom  was  current  in  Akk.,  kippdt  Sami 
(u)  irsiti,  Del.  .<4ss.  HWB.  340.  (Sr  here  and  in  Is.  ii12  al  riaaapes  irripu- 
yes  rrjs  yijs,  ct.  37®  and  Rev.  71. — 3.  "in  ’sn  ’nnWi]  (Sr  om.  'dn  and  renders 
13  iirl  In  the  next  phrase  1'3-hd  is  misread  'i3,  so  v.6  [Hebr.  8] ; 

for  the  confusion  of  3  with  3  cp.  (Sr  1910  2038. — 4.  (SrB  om.  the  first 
T^y,  and  the  omission  gives  a  3  :  3  line;  cp.  v.9. — l'3-n  '3]  12  MSS  T3to 
as  in  v.9  ;  but  normally  in  this  expression  thy  ways  is  the  direct  obj. — 
For  the  pi.  ye  shall  know  (5r&  read  the  sing.,  which  suits  the  context 
better. — 5.  nyn  nnx  nyi]  The  Rabbis  take  nnK  in  the  sense  of  complete , 
unique  ;  thus  Ra.  '  a  disaster  complete  and  unique  above  all  others,  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  ’  ;  so  Kim.,  who  also  mentions  the  reading 
of  E  nn«.  The  Hebr.  for  *  one  evil  after  another  *  would  be  nnx  nun)  nyp, 
cp.  Is.  2712,  I£oh.  727.  implies  nnn  ;  this  would  mean  ‘  one  evil  in 
exchange  for  another/  cp.  Ex.  2i23®-,  1  K.  2039*  4a.  None  of  these 
emendations  gives  a  satisfactory  text. — hk3  nan]  The  ptcp.  normaUy 
requires  the  subj.  to  be  expressed,  Dr.  §  135  (6)  ;  but  in  this  phrase  it  is 
not  defined,  and  the  fern,  is  used  to  convey  the  idea  of  indefiniteness, 
cp.  1225  irnn,  3333  n«33,  381*  .rnn.  The  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  used 
elsewhere  makes  it  prob.  that  nyi  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  subj.  ;  thus 
yp  in  v.®  and  dv  in  v.10,  both  of  which  are  mas.,  cannot  be  subjs.  of  the 
n«3  which  follows  in  each  case. — 6.  £$  reads  the  whole  v.  *  the  end  is 
coming,  and  it  has  brought  distress  upon  thee  *  (four  words)  ;  i.e.  &  om. 
fpn  N3  and  nan — it  frequently  om.  repetitions  "(Co.  149  f.) — and  reads 
ppn  as  P'sn. — 7.  nvBxn]  E  here  and  in  v.10  renders  by  contritio,  &  by  an 
Aram,  word  of  similar  sound  §iphraya—he-goat ;  Ra.  and  I£im.  explain 
of  the  light  and  splendour  (Is.  28®)  of  the  dawn  (Aram.  ?aphrd),  hence 
the  AV.  morning  ;  ’AS  Trpo<rK6Trr)<ris,  which  Jerome  explains  contempla- 
tionem  et  prospectionem,  while  he  himself  prefers  to  render  tne  Hebr. 
contractio.  E  gives  NnnSo  kingdom,  obtaining  this  sense  from  Is.  28®. 
The  Arab,  dafara,  it  may  be  added,  also  has  the  meaning  *  to  go  quickly, 
spring,  leap  in  running/  which  may  be  the  sense  of  the  vb.  in  Jud.  73 
decamp  (Burney  in  loc.). — noano  ovn  anp]  Acc.  to  the  accents  near  is  the 
day  of  panic,  impdssible  grammatically.  Disregarding  the  accents,  'o 
may  be  taken  as  a  nom.  (not  a  gen.)  in  apposition  to  ovn,  G-K.  §  127  g. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  restore  the  text  noino  nv  ovn  amp.  E  supplies 
a  negative  as  the  missing  word,  ov  nerd  dopvfiwv  cp.  v.11 ;  so  Lag.  Kr.  ; 
then  noino  must = noisy  revel,  as  in  Am.  3®. — onn  nn  «Va]  The  translation 
joyful  shouting  is  based  on  the  guess,  which  goes  back  to  the  Jewish 
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commentators,  that  in  is  another  form  of  tvh  a  joyous  cry,  of  those 
who  tread  the  grape  or  win  a  fight.  Is.  i69f-,  Jer.  2580  48s3  5114.  onn  in 
'  a  joyous  cry  on  the  mountains  '  might  be  an  extreme  instance  of  the 
objective  gen.,  though  usage  (Ges.  §  128  A)  hardly  warrants  such  an 
explanation.  To  read  onnn  Sy  relieves  the  grammar,  but  does  not 
account  for  in.  ov  perd  Adlvwv  is  an  attempt  to  make  sense  of  a 
corrupt  text.  Some  Vrs.  treat  in  as  Tm  splendour  Ps.  45 4 ;  so  ’A  Kal  ovk 
iwido^drys,  0  and  17  et  non  gloriae  montium.  <£>  om.,  ®  *  and  there  is 
none  to  be  saved  in  the  strongholds  of  the  mountains.' — 8.  3iipD]  of  time, 
a  rare  usage;  cp.  Dt.  3217,  Job  206  (‘of  short  duration’). — 9.  Tana] 
(3r  8i6ti  rds  odovs  <rov  17  sed  vias  tuas  i.e.  T3n  ’3  as  v.4.  <£>  combines 

both = 'ia  'a. — -iDD]  The  ptcp.  without  the  art.  at  the  end  of  cl.  b  arouses 
suspicion  :  Is.  52®  66®  shew  the  correct  idiom.  As  Toy  says,  the  word 
may  be  a  miswritten  form  of  ion  ro  at  the  beginning  of  v.B,  before  which 
v.®=v.4  seems  to  have  stood. — 10.  dRB  on  the  basis  of  vv.6464  reads 
At 6tl  rdde  \iyct  Ktipios  ’18ov  rb  iripas  7pcei,  l5ov  ypipa  Kvpiov  i.e.  ion  13  '3 
mn*  or  nan  ppn  K3  nan  m.v.  d&'s  y  ypipa  Kvpiov  is  a  weak  equivalent  of 
Ez.’s  impressive  m’n  cp.  vv.7*  12. — nan  nan]  d£B  om.  ;  fern.  ptcp.  with 
indefinite  subj.  ;  see  v.6  n. — mssn  nas’]  ®rB  om.  ;  ’A0  i£y\0ev  y 

ttXoktIi.  Jer.  here  renders  ®rA  egressa  est  complexio  ;  ct.  his  rendering 
in  v.7.  JEU  as  in  v.7. — noon  p]  ®rB  el  ical  y  pdfibos  ijvOyKev.  What  el 
/cal  represents  is  not  clear  ;  the  combination  occurs  again  in  (JBr  very 
rarely,  Num.  i62®='i  .  .  .  ok,  Job  3i®°='i  .  .  .  on,  Jer.  228A=dn,  Ez. 
21 13  [18JA  irl  el  Kai=ni  dn  noi.  Perhaps,  then,  el  kclI  imphes  oa  or  on. 
Co.  thinks  that  el  is  attested  as  original  in  ®rB  by  the  variant  l8ov  y 
ypipa  /ctfeiQ  i.e.  Ku  (=Kvplov)+ei.  See  Co.  80  f. — 11.  yen  ntao1?  cp  DDnn] 
For'1?  oip  cp.  1  S.  2213,  Mic.  28,  Zeph.  3®  iy$>  ’Dip  ((&,£>)  ;  but  in  each  case 
with  reference  to  a  person,  not  to  a  thing  such  as  tod.  It  is  possible  to 
render  yen  hod  a  rod  against  wickedness,  for  the  genit.  see  G-K.  §  128  A; 
but  in  v.10  noD  prob.  has  nothing  to  do  with  chastisement ;  the  word 
ought  to  bear  the  same  meaning  in  both  w.  ’A  a duda  aviary  els  pdfidov 
adeaiaSy  2  y  ifKeove^ia  iarrjKev  els  7 rp6aK\iaiv  (ntDD  from  ntaa  =incline)  dvoplas , 
17  iniquitas  surrexit  in  virga  impietatis,  so  <£$,  HL  ‘  robbers  have  risen 
up  to  support  the  wicked  ' — all  attempting  to  make  some  sense  of  the 
unintelligible  ffl.  <Sr  gives  Kal  avurpipei  ar^piypa  dvbpov  i.e.  ytsn  ibd  inn 
cp.  in  d£r  41®  51®  1413. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  did  nS  and  d.id.id  nSi, 
as  also  DiiD.iD  nVi  and  Din  ,13  nSi,  are  respectively  dittographs.  Nothing  is 
to  be  made  of  o.iDno.  Ra.  Kim.,  followed  by  AV.  marg.,  render  ni  ‘  wailing,' 
as  though  from  nro  Mic.  2 4 ;  some  moderns  compare  Ar.  w'aAa  =  ‘be 
eminent,'  so  RV.  eminency,  cp.  ®rA  0  upa'Capbs  iv  a\ hoiSy  2  £k  rod  icdWovs 
avruv,  all  resorting  to  precarious  guess-work.  About  18  MSS  read  ni, 
hence  <£>17  requies.  d5B  om.  the  dittographed  words,  0.12  .13  nVi,  as  often 
in  similar  cases,  cp.  v.12fl-  i20-  25b  513  etc.  ®rB  represents  the  last  half 
of  the  v.  by  Kal  ov  p erd  Oopvfiov  obdi  pera  airovbys,  conforming  to  v.4  © 
=7  3$.  For  the  entire  v.  Ro.  suggests  djid.i  (?  S>5^:)  Van  .idd  (?  13^:)  inn, 
perhaps  as  good  a  restoration  as  any.  For  &'s  paraphrase,  *  not  of 
them  [nor  of  their  sons,  Reuchlin  MS],  nor  of  their  tumult,  nor  of 
their  sons'  sons,’  see  Co.  134. — 12.  pin]=’3iin  v.14.  tE  ’Dip  p  ui, 
characteristically  avoiding  the  anthropomorphism. — 13.  on’n  D”nn  nyi] 
Perhaps  a  miscopied  form  of  the  line  inn  uiyn  ip’ni.  j$  renders  freely, 

‘  and  again  there  is  no  life  in  their  life,’  inserting  a  negative,  as  in 
i14. — -U1D.1  Sn  Sn  pm  ’n]  A  corrupt  repetition  of  .1310.1  Sn  *?n  jnn  in  v.12b, 
cp.  v.14b. — ipmn  nV  inn  uiyn  r’Ni]  Kai  &v0pwwos  iv  6<p0a\p<p  fays  airrov 
ov  Kpar-f]ae  1  i.e.  pin’  nS  in’n  pyn  r’Ni  (cf.  dEr  Zech.  5®,  Ps.  72’),  17  et  vir  in 
niquitate  viae  suae  non  confortabitur,  neither  Vrn.  recognizing  the  suff. 
in  uiyn  jfBL ;  the  Hiph.  implied  by  dR’s  Kparyaei,  and  <£S> ;  ‘  hold  fast,'  is 
an  improvement  on  the  Hithp.  of  fH.  Ro.  conjectures  for  the  whole 
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V.  P']n:  rt1?  rqiprn  mp’  kV  moon  Sk  naion  ’3  ;  Co.  for  the  last  line 

P'm’  k  7  idd3  pjpa  nnpm.  Toy  renders  ‘  and  no  one*  shall  strengthen  his 
life  by  iniquity ’  i.e.  P’Trr  k1?  vrn  pya  b^ki  ;  but  '3  p'inn  means  ‘  lay  hold 
on,  seize  upon,  retain,’  not  ‘  strengthen  by  .  .  .  ’ — 14.  yiprg  wpn]  There 
is  no  such  word  as  yipj?=‘  trumpet.’  The  text  seems  to  have  been 
influenced  by  Jer.  61  wpn  yipnpi  ‘  And  in  Tefco'a  sound  ye  the 
trumpet.’  2  MSS  ©  2a\7rf<rare  4v  (rdXmyyL  1£U  canite  tuba  treat  the 
vb.  as  imperat.,  cp.  Hos.  5®,  Jer.  4®,  Jo.  21.  Co.  suggests  yipJ?  wpn 
sound  continually,’  with  the  inf.  abs.  as  in  Is.  69 ;  but  the  Vrs.  imply 

typfl,  so  Ro.  He.  Similarly  j$=ni23,  though  reading  the  vb.  as 
Per*- — ^3  p?r»|]  £H  intends  the  vb.  to  be  inf.  abs.,  anomalously  for  j;m, 
after  the  preceding  perf.  ;  but  ‘they  have  prepared  everything’  is  a 
weak  and  prosaic  remark  in  such  an  impassioned  speech  (Jahn). 
Again  ®r  writes  an  imperat.,  Kplvare  rd  aij/xTravra,  but  confuses  U'3n  with 
the  same  confusion  occurs  in  Ps.  Sol.  8 17  ticpLve  for  hrol/uLa^e  (pi  for 
p3.i)  ;  cp.  23 2 3  (fxiKovK  36 12  Kal  yevvificrw  for  3  confused  with  i  by  (&.  ’A0 
€Toip.d<raTe.  Co.,  following  his  restoration  of  the  preceding  cl.,  emends 
PC1  ‘  and  prepare  continually.’  But  the  corruption  prob.  goes 

deeper.  On  the  basis  of  2T’s  ‘  preparing  instruments  of  weapons 
(ar?  *JD3  ppnc),  and  there  is  none  that  goes  to  battle,’  Ro.  proposes 
nipnpp  ’S?  u'3»ii  ‘  and  prepare  weapons  of  war  ’  ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
in  fH’s  *?  pro  a  dittogr.  of  Vsn  p'.  (5B  om.  nmi  V3  Vk  '3nn  ’3,  but  the 

sentence  is  wanted  here  (Co.). — 15.  pm]  (ffir  takes  over  nonVo  from  v.14, 
6  tt6\€/aos  4v  pofji<palq.  Zfadev.  Some  would  read  pno,  but  (Sr  and  %  do  not 
necessarily  imply  this. — 13*?3K']  dfr  ewreXtaei  &  n'rx't?'  ?=u^>:  Co.  :  a 
needless  change. — 16.  vm  .  .  .  ibSsi]  For  the  construction  cp.  317m. 
The  I£al  of  oSs  only  here. — nvKJ.i  uvs]  1.  npn  curp.  This  lies  behind  (KA 
ws  7 repurrepal  fxeXeTrjri  Kal  (for  /xeXerrjT  neat  0=meditantes,  Jer.),  cp.  Is.  3814, 
where  runic  is  rendered  /ueXerw. — niD.i  0V3]  The  grammar  alone,  mas. 
subj.  with  fern,  ptcp.,  arouses  suspicion.  irdvras  diroKTevu^n'D*  0V3, 
,S=iniD\  The  whole  v.  may  be  read  imo’  d^3  onnn  *>y  v.n  d.tb’Ss  ibSsi 
my3  b^n  ;  but  they  shall  he  upon  the  mountains  is  a  poor  expression  ; 
and  Jahn  would  om.  vm  as  a  scribal  attempt  to  improve  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  text  already  injured.  No  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
any  restoration. — 17.  D’D  rusSn]  For  the  accus.  of  specification  cp.  Jer. 
917  I317»  J°.  418  »  G—K.  §  117  z.  paraphrases  ploXwO^ctovtcu.  vypaalas, 
referred  to  by  Ephrem  Syrus  as  a  reading  of  ‘  the  Hebrew  '  (!)  ;  see 
Co.  146.  follow  I'M. — 18.  D.VffNi  *?33]  d&=B'Ki  *?3  Vyi ;  cp.  Jer.  48s7. — 

19.  iTfi*  .113V]  dR  paraphrases  with  the  unusual  word  vxepo<pOr)aeTcu,  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  in  v.20  m31?  is  rendered  els  aicadapcrlav. 
Co.  102. — D.ryp  for  orpyp,  cp.  Barth  Nominalh.  21  ;  B-L.  240,  588. — 

20.  Viy  '3B]  ©  loosely  iicXe/crd  k6<t/j,ov.  2  rbv  Kbapov  tu>v  7 repidepdriov  abrCov 
=Dpy  \  so  £$. — Pausal  form  with  zafcef  fcaf:ou.  Vrs.  crnjjp.  3T  n'flnn* 
‘she  has  made  it’=inp^  or  mop?',  cp.  .tpi^n  15*=^^. — vnn3]  Prophetic 
pf.,  cp.  vnrm  v.21. — 2i.  pun  ’yen]  The  adj.  in  constr.  st.  before  a  gen. 
to  denote  the  superlative  degree,  cp.  v.24  D'u  ’y-i;  G-K.  §  132  c ;  133  h. 
6r  r.  XoLfxois  r.  y rjs  may  =  pKn  'sny,  but  dR  may  be  merely  thinking  of 
Ez.’s  usual  o*un  ':my ;  there  is  no  need  to  alter  the  text. — nMm  ]  Q. 

with  mas.  suff.,  as  rnroi,  better  than  rnS^rii  Kt. — 22.  pas]  Of  wealth 
hidden  or  stored  up,  Ps.  1714,  Pr.  1322,  Job  2028.  dR  ttjv  ixLaKox-fjv  pov, 
as  though  #3i  came  from  nsx. — i«3i  .  .  .  iSSm  .  .  .  ’mo::!]  Against  normal 
usage,  Co.  takes  the  vbs.  as  pfs.  with  weak  waw,  ‘  and  I  have  turned 
away  .  .  .  and  they  have  defiled  .  .  .  and  entered,’  making  the  two 
latter  vbs.  refer  to  the  Israelites  defiling  the  temple  by  their  idolatry  ; 
and  he  om.  D’sns  as  a  misplaced  form  of  's'">y  (for  ’y^i)  in  v.21.  (K's 
k.  ei<TeXeu<TovTcu  els  aura  a<pvX&KTcos  hardly =D’k'*id  m  1N31,  for  D'k’”S  was  not 
in  (K’s  text,  apvXdKrws  being  merely  a  descriptive  addition  ;  but  C'sns 
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(Kt.or  d'sts  ?  o'Tl?  breaches)  is  wanted  here.  For  Mm  (Jr  gives  k,  fiiavovaiv, 
which  may  represent  (so  Co.  Be.),  since  Mm  in  cl.  b  and  v.21  is 
rendered  k.  peprjXwaovaLv  a vrd.  The  three-fold  Mm,  however,  is  impressive. 
23.  pimp  njpyj  In  1  K.  621  Kt.  nip'?n  Q.  n’tptfn,  of  the  golden  chains 

before  the  inner  sanctuary  ;  in  Is.  401®  n'ipn-j.  ©  k,  iroi-fiaovai  <f>vp/j.6v 

‘  and  they  shall  make  confusion,’  ‘and  they  shall  pass  through  the 
bricks,’  prob.  a  corruption  of  *  and  they  shall  act  with  violence  *  (Co. 
156),  free  renderings  of  IB,  like  U’s  fac  conclusionem  ;  HL  and  Jews 
render  ‘  chains.’  Kr.  proposes  ptasc 1  'tfy,  or  better  pw?  nipyi,  from  pa? 
i640  =  Akk.  butdku  ‘  cut  down.’  Co.  PW  nty. — ovdi  cbb'D]  (Jr  Xa wf  = 
O’Dy,  cp.  9®,  (JrQ  Kplaews  aipidruv. — 24.  '£3^?}]  (Jr  as  often  vocalizes 
K.  diroarpdpu,  so  &  here  ;  cp.  (Jr  1223  i64i  2327-  48  3410  ;  but  KaraXi)<rei 

2613  ;  anoXQ  3c)10-  13  ;  atpaviu  3426. — D'iy  pnj]  1.  Djy  pxJ.  however, 

py'sn,  implying  the  existence  of  matres  lectionis  in  tne  Hebr.  text  of  the 
time ;  Co.  128. — M;n]  after  the  analogy  of  the  strong  vb.  for 
Niph.  of  M  ;  cp.  ^n}i-221#;  Vru  25®,  G-K.  §  67  g,  u. — on'^npp]  is  pointed  as 
Pi.  ptcp.  ‘they  who  sanctify  them’;  but  1.  ;  G—K.  p.  2721. — 

25.  map]  For  the  vb.  cp.  Is.  3812  roll  up,  hence  isp  Is.  1423  etc.  porcu¬ 
pine.  (Jr  e£iXa<r/x<5$  confusing  map  with  (O’)  msa  ;  but  ’A  0  avvox^l  2  dOv/mla. 
For  (Jr’s  frequent  confusion  of  i  with  n  cp.  13®  iv  ira idelq.,  167  ir6Xcts 
ttoXcu) v,  204®  hyovfievov  etc.  After  nisp  1.  nun  or  ton  for  to.  Herrm. 
conjectures  for  miEp,  and  refers  to  91,  Is.  io3. — 26.  mn]  Only 

again  Is.  4711,  instead  of  the  usual  form  rtrn= chasm,  then  figuratively 
destruction ,  from  mn  lit.  to  fall  ;  both  in  Ar.  and  in  Syr.  nouns  with  this 
meaning  are  developed  from  the  root.  (Jr,  not  understanding  the  word, 
transliterates  with  ingenuity  oval  tirl  o&al,  cp.  3 14  64  notes. — irpm] 
Ehrlich  followed  by  He.  alters  to  r’aim,  cp.  Jo.  i12  (but  ?).  Co.  keeps 
wpai,  but  inserts  iksd’  iM  or  pm  after  kojd. — 27.  Dime]  on  account  of 
their  way  ;  for  jd  cp.  Tmao  1661,  I’nNjjrD  35 n:v  r'KD  45 20.  But  (Jr  /card 
ras  o<5oi>s  at WCov  !L<&IJ  =  D3"n3. 

e.  The  Vision  of  Idolatries  in  the  Temple  ;  Punishment 
by  Slaughter  and  Fire;  the  final  Departure  of 
Jahveh  from  the  Sanctuary,  Chs.  8-n. 

A  fresh  date  marks  the  beginning  of  another  section  of  the 
Book.  The  main  topics  of  chs.  8-1 1  form  a  connected  whole. 
[a)  The  prophet  is  transported  in  vision  from  Babylonia  to 
Jerusalem  81"4,  and  ( b )  shewn  the  idolatrous  worship  going  on 
in  the  temple  itself  85'18.  Then  (c)  he  witnesses  the  approach 
of  the  supernatural  ministers  of  punishment :  one  is  to  set  a 
mark  upon  the  godly,  the  others  are  charged  with  putting  the 
idolaters  to  death  91'11 ;  (d)  the  former  is  told  to  strew  fire 
upon  the  city  io2-7.  Finally  (e)  Jahveh,  on  His  throne  supported 
by  the  cherubim,  takes  His  solemn  departure  from  the  temple, 
and  the  prophet  is  carried  back  to  Chaldaea  n22‘25.  The  last 
section  of  the  Book  provides  the  counterpart  of  (e)  :  the  prophet 
sees  the  return  of  Jahveh  to  take  up  His  abode  in  the  restored 
temple  431"9. 

Such  may  be  considered  the  nucleus  of  these  chapters. 
But  additions  have  been  made  to  it,  possibly  by  the  prophet 
himself,  possibly  also  by  later  hands.  Thus  (/)  in  io1*  8‘17 
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appears  a  description  of  the  heavenly  throne,  repeating  many 
details  of  ch.  1.  (g)  In  io19"22  the  cherubim  make  movements 

as  if  about  to  depart,  though  the  actual  departure  does  not 
occur  till  1122  ”26  ;  apparently  the  passage  has  been  inserted 
at  this  point  owing  to  the  addition  of  (h)  n1"21,  which  introduces 
an  assembly  of  twenty-five  princes  engaged  in  a  mischievous 
plot,  and  claiming  to  be  the  true  Israel  as  opposed  to  the  exiles  ; 
the  prophet  denounces  them,  and  his  words  take  effect  with 
awful  suddenness  vv.1"13  ;  a  prophecy  of  restoration  follows 
vv .14-21  The  analysis  of  these  chs.  reveals  a  lack  of  order 
which  seems  to  indicate  an  expansion  of  the  original  draft. 
Stray  notes  or  alternative  accounts  bearing  on  this  vision  were 
current,  we  may  suppose,  and  room  was  made  for  them  in 
chs.  8-11.  Thus  ( h )  must  be  one  of  such  insertions,  for  according 
to  91-11  io2“7  the  ungodly  have  been  extirpated  and  the  city 
reduced  to  ashes  ;  (/)  may  have  been  suggested  by  8 4  ;  and 
(h)  because  the  scene  is  the  same  as  in  (6). 

Ch.  8,  1.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  sixth  year,  in  the  sixth 
month,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  month ]  i.e.  Aug.-Sept.  592-1  b.c.  ; 
(5  reads  the  fifth  month  i.e.  July-Aug.  The  last  date  mentioned 
(ilf-)  is  June-July  593-2,  a  year  and  two  months  earlier.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  present  date  was  arrived  at  by  an 
editor,  who  added  the  7  days  of  310  to  the  390  of  46*  9,  i.e.  397  days 
in  all.  But  a  year  and  two  months=4i3  days,  16  too  many ; 
or,  if  we  follow  ffi,  a  year  and  one  month=383  days,  14  too 
few ;  moreover,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  number 
in  45- 9.  Probably,  then,  Ez.  himself  was  responsible  for  the 
date.  Nothing  is  gained  by  adopting  ffi's  alteration :  the 
fifth  month  may  have  been  assimilated  to  the  fifth  day  (Toy). — 
as  I  was  sitting  in  my  house,  with  the  elders  of  Judah 
sitting  before  me]  Cp.  2  K.  632.  The  elders  of  Judah  were 
evidently  living  close  at  hand  in  the  Jewish  colony.  These 
elders  of  Israel  as  they  are  called  in  141  201*  3,  seem  to 
have  been  leading  men  or  representatives  of  the  Gold  (cp. 
Jer.  291),  not  elders  in  the  official  sense  of  former  days 
(see  726  «.). — that  the  hand  of  Jahveh  fell  upon  me]  Producing 
the  ecstasy :  so  of  the  spirit  of  Jahveh  in  n5 ;  ct.  came  upon 
me  in  i3. — 2.  a  likeness  as  the  appearance  of  *  a  man  ']  jfft  reads 
of  fire  (’esh),  but  ffir  of  a  man  (Hebr.  ' ish )  ;  the  reading  of  ffi 
is  to  be  preferred,  because  it  corresponds  with  a  likeness  as 
the  appearance  of  man  (’adham)  in  i26.  This  was  *  no  messenger, 
no  angel '  (Is.  63s  ffi).*  As  at  the  inaugural  vision,  so  now, 

*  Many  have  taken  the  description  to  refer  to  one  of  Jahveh’s 
messengers,  like  the  angelic  guide  in  40 3 .  So  Hans  Schmidt  in  his  com¬ 
mentary  Hesekiel  (1923)  404  and  in  Eucharisterion  (1923)  i.  125.  But 
403  describes  a  being  of  inferior  splendour. 
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it  is  Jahveh  Himself  in  human  form,  glowing  with  supernatural 
splendour,  who  appears  to  the  prophet,  and  speaks  to  him 
(note  my  sanctuary  v.6,  to  provoke  me  v.17),  and  announces  the 
hour  of  visitation  91-  The  prophet’s  perception  is  at  once 
‘  dim  but  definite,’  and  his  language  betrays  the  hesitation  of 
profound  reverence  ;  cp.  i6- 26  notes,  ffi  omits  as  the  appearance 
here  and  in  the  next  phrase,  thereby  improving  the  flow  of  the 
verse  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  repetition  is  characteristic, 
cp.  i13*-  2«-  io1  403  4211  43 3.  Like  the  divine  Form  in  i27, 
the  lower  part  seemed  ablaze  with  fire,  and  the  upper  part 
flashed  as  the  appearance  of  shining,  as  the  gleam  of  electrum, 
see  i4  n.  ffi  again  abbreviates,  and  reads  only  as  the  appearance 
of  electrum.  But  the  fuller  text  of  may  well  be  original, 
though  the  word  for  shining  ( zbhar ,  of  the  sky)  is  rare  and  late 
in  Hebr.,  and  occurs  again  only  in  Dan.  123 ;  it  is  a  stronger 
word  than  brightness  ( nogah )  in  i4-  27. — 3.  the  figure  of  a  hand ] 
Cp.  io8 ;  a  somewhat  unexpected  use  of  the  word  generally 
meaning  image  v.10,  Dt.  416‘18,  Ps.  10620 ;  and  in  P,  the  pattern 
or  building  plan  of  the  tabernacle  or  of  an  altar  Ex.  259-  40, 
Josh.  2228  ;  so  2  K.  1610,  Ps.  14412  etc.  The  Vrs.  here  and  io8 
render  as  though  the  word =likeness. — And  he  took  me  by  a 
lock  of  my  head ]  In  his  trance  the  prophet  imagined  himself 
miraculously  transported  from  Babylonia  to  Jerusalem ;  at 
the  end  of  the  vision  he  is  carried  back  n24.  He  makes  the 
journey  again,  also  in  a  state  of  trance,  40*- 2 ;  cp.  314- 22  371. 
Such  visionary  movements  are  sometimes  recorded  in  the  case 
of  prophets,  e.g.  1  K.  1812,  2  K.  526,  Is.  216,  Hab.  21 ;  cp.  Mt.  41®-, 
Lk.  4lfl\  This  is  the  only  account  in  the  O.T.  of  an  ecstatic 
experience  which  speaks  of  being  carried  by  the  forelock  ;  * 
and  from  this  passage  is  borrowed  the  story  of  Habakkuk’s 
transportation  in  Bel  and  the  Dragon  vv.36-  39  ;  perhaps  also 
the  verse  from  The  Gosp.  according  to  the  Hebrews  quoted  by 
Origen  PG.  xiv.  col.  132,  where  Jesus  is  made  to  say,  '  Even 
now  has  my  mother  the  Holy  Spirit  seized  me  by  one  of  my 
hairs  (eAa/Jc  pe  ...  iv  /*ta  tcov  rpigwy  pov),  and  borne  me  to 
the  great  mountain  of  Tabor.’  In  Moslem  legend  Gabriel  is 
related  to  have  carried  Mohammed  by  a  single  hair,  and  a 
spirit  lifted  me  up  .  .  .  and  brought  me]  Cp.  312- 14  ii1-  24  43s, 

1  K.  1812 ;  and  Zech.  59,  2  S.  189,  1  C.  2116  between  the  earth 
and  the  heaven.  The  distinction  between  the  hand  of  Jahveh 
and  the  spirit  seems  to  be  that  the  one  gave  the  impression  of 
a  visible,  the  other  of  an  invisible  agency :  the  hand  appeared 

*  A  parallel  from  Assyria  is  published  by  Ebeling  Tod  u.  Leben  nach 
den  V or stellungen  der  Babylonier  (1931)  6  :  the  tablet  relates  how  an 
Assyrian  king  dreamt  that  he  descended  to  the  Underworld,  and  felt 
himself  seized  by  the  forelock  and  brought  before  the  god  Nergal. 
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to  grasp  the  prophet  by  the  forelock,  the  spirit  impelled  his 
movement.  Both  are  mentioned  together  in  314  371.  Some 
find  here  two  parallel  versions,  one  assigning  the  movement  to 
the  hand  of  Jahveh,  the  other  to  the  spirit  (e.g.  Steuernagel 
Einl.  in  d.  A.T.  582).  Ho.  regards  the  spirit  as  introduced  on 
dogmatic  grounds  to  soften  the  expression,  and  makes  Jahveh 
the  subj.  of  lifted  me  up  and  brought  me ,  altering  the  vbs.  from 
fern,  to  mas.  ;  he  would  treat  312- 14  n1  371  in  the  same  way. 
But  it  is  quite  intelligible  that,  in  the  prophet's  imagination, 
both  the  hand  and  the  spirit  had  each  its  effect  upon  him.  See 
Giesebrecht  Die  Berufsbegabung  (1897)  147. — in  visions  of  God ] 
Cp.  402 ;  i.e.  visions  granted  by  God,  the  plur.  denoting  the 
series  of  visions,  as  Gen.  46s ;  K  rightly  here  4  in  the  vision 
of  prophecy/  similarly  in  n24  402.  Cp.  Milton  Par.  Lost  xi. 
376  f.  ‘  so  both  ascend  In  the  visions  of  God/  and  ib.  xii.  121, 
61 1  f.  ;  Iliad  i.  63  /cat  yap  t  ovap  c/c  Aids  coni'.  The  phrase  has 
a  different  meaning  in  i1.  All  happened  in  vision  :  his  body 
remained  at  home  in  the  presence  of  the  elders,  his  spirit 
travelled  to  Jerusalem. — to  the  entrance  of  the  gateway  of  the 
inner  court  which  looks  northwards ]  The  word  *  court  *  has  to 
be  supplied,  as  in  424.  This  inner  court  (103,  1  K.  636),  standing 
on  a  higher  level  than  the  rest,  was  known  as  the  court  of  Jahveh1  s 
house  (v.16,  1  K.  712),  because  it  contained  the  temple  ;  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  or  the  middle  court  (1  K.  y8,  2  K.  204), 
which  contained  the  palace  ;  and  again,  from  the  outer  court 
(io5)  or  the  great  court  (1  K.  712),  which  enclosed  the  whole 
group  of  buildings.  See  the  plan  given  by  Benzinger  Enc. 
Bibl.  col.  3527,  after  Stade  Gesch.  i.  314.  The  temple  itself, 
then,  in  pre-exilic  times  had  only  one  court,  and  both  were 
included  within  a  larger  court ;  in  contrast  with  this  plan, 
Ez/s  ideal  temple  has  two  courts  of  its  own,  and  there  are  no 
secular  buildings  within  the  enclosed  area,  chs.  40  f.  437f\  The 
present  description  mentions  not  only  the  inner  court,  but  a 
gateway  on  the  N.,  apparently  the  altar-gateway  of  v.5,  the 
upper  gateway  of  92 ;  there  was  another  on  the  E.  io19 ;  and 
probably  a  third  in  the  S.  wall,  communicating  between  the 
palace  and  the  temple,  2  K.  n19,  2  C.  2320.  Each  of  the  N. 
and  E.  gateways  was  faced  by  a  corresponding  gateway  in  the 
outer  court.  There  is  a  distinction  to  be  observed  between 
the  gateway  (sha'ar),  a  covered  building  of  some  size,  like  a 
college  lodge,  and  the  entrance  or  door  (pethah)  within  it. 
Probably  we  are  to  understand  that  Ez.  was  set  down  within 
the  inner  court,  and  south  of  the  entrance  to  the  N.  gateway : 
this  seems  to  be  implied  by  v.5. — where  was  the  situation  of  the 
image  of  jealousy  that  makes  jealous ]  We  gather,  then,  that  the 
image  stood  where  Ez.  was  set  down,  on  the  inside  of  the  N. 
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gateway  of  the  inner  court ;  yet  he  does  not  notice  it  till  v.6, 
and  there  the  image  is  seen,  apparently,  outside  the  N.  gateway, 
in  the  outer  court.  Thus  the  image  is  mentioned  here  too 
soon,  and  placed  in  a  different  position  from  that  described  in 
v.5.  Moreover,  the  text  is  not  above  suspicion.  The  word 
rendered  situation ,  though  used  once  of  a  city  2  K.  219,  properly 
means  dwelling-place  ;  ffi  omits  it,  together  with  jealousy ,  and 
reads  that  makes  jealous  differently.  The  sentence,  in  fact, 
seems  to  be  a  marginal  note  on  v.6b,  and  out  of  place  here 
(Co.  Be.  Ro.  Ho.). — 4.  And  lo ,  there  was  the  glory  of  the  God  of 
Israel ]  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  v.2 :  there  Jahveh  had 
grasped  the  prophet  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  hand  in  order  to 
transport  him ;  here  the  prophet  sees,  in  the  temple,  the 
outward  manifestation  of  the  divine  Presence,  cp.  i28  n.  The 
exact  position  implied  by  there  is  left  undefined  ;  it  was  some¬ 
where  near  the  N.  gateway,  v.3. — according  to  the  vision  .  .  . 
in  the  valley-plain ]  See  323. — 5.  Ez.  was  standing  within  the 
inner  court,  and  when  he  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  north ,  i.e. 
through  the  gateway,  he  saw  on  the  north  of  it,  i.e.  in  the  outer 
court,  the  image  of  jealousy.  Such  appears  to  be  the  situation. 
It  must  be  the  N.  gateway  (v.3)  which  is  here  called  the  altar 
gateway ,  so  named,  perhaps,  because  it  was  the  one  used  by 
the  people  on  their  way  to  the  altar,  and  the  victims  were 
driven  through  it ;  cp.  Lev.  i11. — this  (?)  image  of  jealousy  in 
the  entrance]  What  particular  god  was  represented  is  not  known. 
The  word  for  image  [semel)  only  occurs  again  in  Dt.  416, 
2  C.  337- 16  ;  but  it  was  in  general  use  among  the  Phoenicians 
for  a  statue  of  a  god  or  goddess,  and  the  form  changes  gender 
accordingly ;  e.g.  the  4th  cent,  inscriptions  from  Cyprus, 
NSI.  Nos.  13,  23,  25,  27.  In  2  C.  33  the  word  is  applied  to 
the  image  which  Manasseh  set  up  in  the  temple,  called  in 
2  K.  217  *  the  graven  image  ( pesel )  of  the  ’asherd  9  ;  Manasseh 
afterwards  removed  it,  according  to  2  C.  3315.  This  may  be 
the  very  semel :  to  his  horror  Ez.  found  that  it  had  been  put 
back  1  He  names  it  the  statue  of  jealousy ,  i.e.  which  rouses 
Jahveh's  jealousy,  as  the  gloss  in  v.3b  explains.  Idolatry  of 
any  kind  was  bound  to  kindle  Jahveh’s  indignation,  as  Ez. 
frequently  asserts,  e.g.  513  I638-  42  36®  3819 ;  and  here  was  a 
heathen  image  actually  within  the  precinct  of  the  temple  ! 
Cheyne  declares  that  a  statue  of  jealousy  is  '  not  a  possible 
title  9  (Enc.  Bibl.  col.  749)  ;  the  only  objection  to  it,  and  not 
a  serious  one,  is  that  all  the  heathen  figures  in  the  temple 
(v.10)  would  equally  incur  Jahveh's  wrath.  This ,  i.e.  the  above- 
named  (v.3)  should  be  omitted,  as  connected  with  the  gloss 
v.3b ;  the  Hebr.  for  in  the  entrance  is  unique,  and  perhaps 
incorrect,  but  some  word  of  the  kind  is  wanted.  ffiB  om.  the 
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latter  part  of  the  v.,  possibly  by  some  accident. — 6.  Dost  thou 
see  what  they  are  doing  ?]  The  question  and  the  occasion  of  it 
as  in  Jer.  717. — great  abominations  ‘  they  are  *  doing  here]  So 
(5rB,  omitting  ffTs  which  the  house  of  Israel ,  prob.  a  gloss  from 
the  margin.  For  doing  abominations  cp.  vv.9* 13*  17  94  i813*  24 
3329  438  4413,  perh.  from  Dt.  2018 ;  also  Jer.  44s2,  2  K.  2111, 
2  C.  36s. — that  (I  should)  go  far  from  my  sanctuary]  The  subj. 
is  not  expressed.  We  might  tr.  that  they  should  go  far  from  my 
sanctuary ,  by  offering  worship  in  the  outer  court ;  but  it  is 
better  to  make  Jahveh  the  subj.,  as  the  whole  series  of  visions 
prepares  the  way  for  His  departure  from  the  temple,  n22f*. — 
greater  abominations]  There  is  an  ascending  scale  in  vv.6* 13*  16. 

Vv.  7-13.  Much  of  the  detail  in  this  vision  escapes  us,  but 
the  main  features  are  intelligible.  The  prophet  is  shewn  a 
dark  scene  of  idolatry  practised  in  secret  by  a  company  of 
leading  citizens  within  the  temple  gateway.  He  is  told  to 
take  them  by  surprise  from  behind.  7.  And  he  brought  me  to 
the  door  of  the  court]  This  must  be  the  door  of  the  gateway 
mentioned  in  v.3  ;  the  subj.  of  the  vb.  is  Jahveh.  Ez.  was 
standing  within  the  inner  court  (v.5)  :  now  he  is  brought  to 
the  interior  of  the  gateway,  which  had  a  large  chamber,  or 
chambers,  attached  to  it ;  cp.  the  similar  arrangement  in  the 
restored  temple  4044.  Here  he  sees  a  hole  in  the  wall ,  and  then 
(v.8)  he  is  told  to  dig  through  the  wall :  apparently  this  means 
that  he  is  to  enlarge  the  existing  hole  so  that  he  can  climb 
through  into  the  chamber  v.9.  Having  digged  through  the 
wall — in  his  trance  he  can  perform  feats  impossible  to  him 
when  awake — he  sees  a  door  opening  into  the  chamber,  perhaps 
opposite  to  the  hole  through  which  he  had  looked  at  first. 
With  a  certain  lack  of  imagination,  Co.  objects  to  the  absurdity 
of  digging  through  the  wall  only  to  find  the  door  of  the  chamber  ; 
he  would  delete  v.7b,  and  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  v.8 ;  but  he 
does  not  account  for  the  existence  of  v.8,  which  all  the  Vrs. 
support,  ffi  makes  the  action  less  extraordinary  by  omitting 
v.7b  and  through  the  wall  twice  in  v.8 ;  yet  it  recognizes  dig , 
and  I  digged ,  so  that  the  relief  gained  amounts  to  little. 
Steuemagel  (EM.  582,  596)  thinks  that  vv.7  and  8  are  different 
versions  of  the  same  episode  :  according  to  v.7  the  hole  is 
already  there,  while  in  v.8  Ez.  is  told  to  make  it.  This  is  hardly 
fair  to  the  language,  however ;  the  two  vv.  can  be  combined 
at  least  as  easily  as  they  can  be  set  at  variance.  Fantastic 
though  the  action  seems,  the  purpose  of  it  is  intelligible  :  the 
prophet  was  to  come  upon  the  idolaters  in  the  rear,  and  catch 
them  flagrante  delicto. — 8.  Dig  through  the  wall]  at  the  place, 
we  imagine,  where  he  saw  the  hole.  For  the  vb.  cp.  I26* 7* 12, 
Am.  92,  Job  2416 ;  Gunkel  (Schopf.  u.  Chaos  140)  would  give  it  a 
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more  general  meaning  '  force  through/  but  without  any  real 
support  from  Jon.  i13.  The  door  prob.  connected  the  chamber  with 
the  gateway. — 9.  the  evil  abominations ]  (5*B  om.  the  adj.,  which 
may  have  come  in  from  the  margin  :  it  is  superfluous,  and  not 
found  in  v.17. — 10.  Incised  on  the  wall  or  carved  in  relief,  the 
prophet  sees  the  objects  of  this  idolatrous  worship.  He  calls 
them  every  kind  of  detestable  thing,  and  all  the  idols  of  the  house 
of  Isr.  The  former  is  explained,  no  doubt  rightly,  by  a  gloss 
which  &B  om.,  to  mean  a  representation  of  reptiles  and  beasts . 
The  word  for  detestable  thing  (shekes ;  cp.  shikku$  511 
applied  to  gods  of  the  heathen)  is  the  term  used  in  P  for  anything 
ceremonially  unclean  Lev.  721,  and  for  creatures  forbidden  to 
be  used  as  food  Lev.  n10fl* ;  and  since  the  two  visions  which 
follow  disclose  the  worship  of  Tammuz  and  Shamash,  it  is 
likely  that  here  also  we  have  a  cult  imported  from  Babylonia 
rather  than  from  Egypt :  the  figures  on  the  wall,  snakes, 
scorpions,  mixed  human  and  animal  forms  might  have  been 
borrowed  from  either  Babylonian  or  Egyptian  sources,  e.g. 
Gressmann  T.  u.  B2  ii.  Taf.  ix.  x.  cliii.-viii.  The  word  incised , 
engraved ,  is  used  of  Babylonian  figures  in  2314.  Gunkel 
would  go  further,  and  identify  the  objects  mentioned  here  with 
the  dragons  of  chaos,  especially  as  the  rites  were  practised  in 
the  dark ,  v.12  (l.c.  141).  There  is  no  record  of  these  things 
having  been  removed  from  the  temple  by  Josiah,  2  K.  234"14, 
so  probably  they  were  introduced  after  his  time,  and  indeed 
recently,  when  Zedekiah  and  his  counsellors  were  driven  to 
desperation  by  the  approaching  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Such  a 
degraded  form  of  idolatry  shews  that  the  national  religion  had 
completely  broken  down.  See  S.  A.  Cook  in  R.  of  S. 3  625  f., 
and  ib.  357. — 11.  And  seventy  men]  Probably  not  elders  in  the 
strict  sense  (726  w.),  but  chief  citizens  or  prominent  men.  The 
governing  class  would  be  the  most  inclined  to  adopt  Babylonian 
rites  for  political  reasons  (Kr.).  Seventy  is  no  doubt  a  round 
number ;  e.g.  Gen.  46s7,  Ex.  1527  241  etc.  The  chamber  must 
have  been  a  large  one. — and  Ja’azaniah  the  son  of  Shaphan 
was  standing  in  the  midst  of  them ]  Evidently  a  well-known 
person  of  the  time  ;  prob.  not  the  son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe, 
Josiah's  chancellor,  2  K.  223-  8,  for  three  sons  of  his  are  alluded 
to  in  the  history  of  Jeremiah,  Jer.  2624  29s  3610’12,  and  Ja'azaniah 
is  not  one  of  them.  Nor  can  he  certainly  be  identified  with 
Ja’azaniah  ben  ‘Azzur  ii1. — This  parenthesis  is  followed  most 
awkwardly  by  standing  (plur.)  before  them,  ffi  om.  the  first 
standing,  and  reads  the  second  as  sing.,  making  before  them  refer 
to  the  elders.  This  does  not  cure  the  disorder.  The  best 
remedy  is  to  transfer  the  preceding  parenthesis  (Kr.)  ;  then 
everything  falls  into  place  :  and  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of 
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the  house  of  1st.  were  standing  before  them  (i.e.  the  sculptures), 
each  with  his  censer  in  his  hand,  and  Ja’azaniah  the  son  of  S. 
was  standing  in  the  midst  of  them.  That  before  them  refers  to 
all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Isr .  v.10  was  clearly  seen  by  2  7rpo  iw 
ypa<f>wv  V  ante  picturas  —and  the  smoke  [cloud]  of  the  incense 
was  going  up]  The  bracketed  word  is  prob.  an  explanation  of 
the  a.A.  rendered  smoke .  om.  cloud.  Incense  was  freely  used 

m  the  religious  practice  of  the  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  and 
Egyptians  (Meissner  Bab.  u.  Ass.  ii.  84  f.  ;  Wilkinson-Birch 
Anc.  Eg.  iii.  398  ff.,  414  ff.)  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
found  its  way  into  Israelite  worship  before  the  7th  cent,  b.c., 
when  many  imitations  of  foreign  rites  came  into  fashion. 
Jeremiah  is  the  first  to  mention  it,  and  then  as  a  costly,  alien 
addition  to  the  normal  offerings  ;  he  calls  it  lebhond  rendered 
frankincense,  a  kind  of  resinous  gum,  Jer.  620  1726  41 5  ;  so 
Lev.  2lf- 15f •  511  etc.  Here  the  word  is  kHoreth,  which  properly 
means  a  burning,  the  smoke  of  a  sacrifice  Is.  i13,  Dt.  3310 
(ffiora),  1  S.  228,  Ps.  6615 ;  and  then  becomes  in  P  and  later 
literature  the  regular  term  for  incense,  a  compound  of  fragrant 
powders,  e.g.  Ex.  3034ff*,  Lev.  io1  1612,  Num.  714«-,  1  C.  634, 

2  23*  Thus  the  earliest  reference  to  k^dreth  as  used  by 

Israelites  in  worship  occurs  in  the  present  passage,  and,  sig-  f 
nificantly,  in  connexion  with  a  heathen  rite.  It  was  not  till  4 
later  that  incense  came  to  hold  a  recognized  place  in  the  worship 
of  Jahveh. — 12.  Dost  thou  see,  son  of  man]  So  vv.16*  17  47s. — 
are  doing  in  the  dark]  By  omitting  in  the  dark,  (Hi  seems  to  make 
the  idolatry  not  secret  but  open,  and  practised  in  the  gateway, 
not  in  the  chamber,  and  to  imply  that  the  walls  of  the  former 
were  sculptured  with  figures  v.10.  Yet  ffi’s  representation  is 
not  consistent,  for  it  includes  the  sentence  ‘  each  of  them  in 
their  secret  chamber/  Co.  follows  ffi  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  fails  to  produce  a  satisfactory  text ;  in  the  dark  is  too 
expressive  a  feature  to  be  cancelled,  and  it  agrees  with  the 
situation  in  vv.7*  8,  and  with  the  saying  which  follows. — each 
in  the  chambers  of  his  imagery]  Text  and  meaning  are  equally 
uncertain.  With  the  least  of  changes  the  sing,  may  be  read  for 
the  plur.  ;  but  is  it  likely  that  each  of  the  seventy  elders  had 
a  chamber  to  himself  ?  The  rendering  imagery,  i.e.  sculptured 
stone,  though  supported  by  Lev.  261,  Num.  33s2,  can  hardly 
be  extracted  from  the  root,  nor  is  it  found  in  the  Vrs.  They 
all  render  ‘  in  his  (ffi  their)  secret  chamber ' ;  this  may  be  a 
guess  or  a  paraphrase  ;  it  is  not  a  translation.  If  the  text  is 
incorrect,  we  may  plausibly  alter  it  to  4  each  in  the  chamber 
of  his  hiding-place/  i.e.  where  he  is  hidden.— For  (they)  are 
saying]  The  omission  of  the  subj.  makes  bad  grammar;  a 
slight  emendation  is  desirable.— Jahveh  sees  us  not,  Jahveh  has 
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forsaken  his  land ]  Ez.  frequently  quotes  current  sayings  which 
reflect  the  state  of  the  popular  mind  among  both  the  exiles  and 
the  multitude  at  home.  There  are  some  thirteen  in  all,  9®= 

gl2  IX3.  16  i  222.  2?  jg2  .  25=29  2  i5  33IO.  24.  30  35I2  37II.  A  feeling 

of  recklessness  and  despair  rims  through  most  of  them :  the 
outlook  indeed  was  hopeless.  Jahveh  sees  us  not,  cp.  9®,  Ps.  947 ; 
Jahveh  has  forsaken  his  land  (cp.  9®)  :  those  who  say  so  are 
driven  to  seek  comfort  elsewhere.  Calamity  applies  its  searching 
test.  The  superficially  religious  abandon  their  faith,  like  these 
elders,  cp.  Is.  4914 ;  and  Jahveh  affirms  that  He  has  in  truth 
forsaken  them,  Jer.  127,  Is.  547.  But  the  saints  hold  fast, 
even  in  their  despair,  and  turn  to  God,  Ps.  22®  [1),  Lam.  520, 
and  admit  that  God  was  just  when  He  forsook  His  faithless 
people,  Neh.  928,  2  C.  2420;  cp.  Dt.  3117.— 14.  The  wailings 
for  Tammuz  at  the  N.  gateway.  The  spot  may  have  been 
chosen  for  a  special  reason  :  was  it  because  ‘  evil  shall  be  let 
loose  from  the  north,’  as  Kimhi  suggested  ?  The  modern 
Assyriologist  remembers  that  the  north  had  a  fatal  significance 
in-  the  myth  of  Tammuz :  the  summer  solstice,  which  brings 
the  annual  death  of  the  god,  brings  the  sun  to  its  farthest  point 
north  of  the  equator  (cp.  Jeremias  OTLAE.  ii.  290) .  The  prophet 
is  still  at  the  N.  gateway ;  but  now  he  is  brought  outside  the 
door,  into  the  outer  court,  where  the  image  of  jealousy  stood 
v.8.  Here,  within  the  very  precinct  of  the  house  of  Jahveh,  he 
witnesses  another  outrage :  the  women  sitting  weeping  for 
Tammuz,  in  the  attitude  of  mourners,  cp.  2616,  Job  213,  Lam.  210. 
We  may  infer  from  Ezekiel’s  discovery  that  the  worship  of 
Tammuz,  who  is  mentioned  by  name  only  here  in  the  O.T., 
had  lately  been  introduced  into  Jerusalem.  It  came  from 
Babylonia,  and  can  be  traced  there  as  far  back  as  3000  b.c., 
so  that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  religious  worship  in  the 
world,  and  has  not  altogether  disappeared  even  now.  Tammuz 
(Akk.  Duzu,  from  the  Sumerian  Dumu-zi=‘  faithful  son  ’),  the 
youthful  husband  or  son  or  lover  of  Ishtar,  was  looked  upon 
as  the  god  of  vegetation  and  beneficent  floods.  Every  year, 
at  the  time  of  greatest  heat,  when  plants  withered  and  rivers 
ran  dry,  he  was  believed  to  vanish  into  the  Underworld,  and 
in  the  following  spring  to  return  again  ;  thus  among  the 
Babylonians,  like  Osiris  among  the  Egyptians,  he  embodied  a 
hope  of  resurrection  and  a  return  to  material  life.  The  time 
of  his  departure  was  celebrated  with  public  dirges  (Akk.  bikitu 
='  weeping,’  from  the  same  root  as  the  word  used  here)  :  many 
of  these  survive  in  Sumerian  and  Akkadian  forms,  for  example  : 

“  Alas,  O  hero,  lord  of  healing. 

Alas,  my  lord,  my  Damu. 
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Alas,  god  of  wailing  and  shining  eyes. 

He  has  gone,  he  has  gone  to  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

Thou  hast  gone  on  a  journey  that  makes  an  end  of  thy  people. 

With  sighing  for  Damu,  the  lord, 

Has  the  hero  gone  unto  the  far  away  land  which  is  not 
revealed/'  * 

Traditionally  the  wailings  took  place  in  the  4th  month  (June- 
July),  called  Tammuz  both  by  Babylonians  and  by  Jews  f  ; 
and  the  question  arises  whether  it  was  this  annual  ceremony 
which  Ez.  witnessed.  A  negative  answer  seems  at  first  to  be 
required  by  v.1,  which  dates  the  vision  in  the  6th  month, 
;Elul=Aug.~Sept.,  or,  according  to  (K's  text,  the  5th  month, 
'Abh=  July-Aug.  This  consideration,  however,  is  not  decisive  ; 
for  the  period  of  the  wailings  was  determined  in  Babylonia 
by  the  rising  of  Sirius,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  in  Ez/s 
day,  owing  to  the  sun’s  progression,  the  star  would  appear  in 
'Abh  (see  KB.  ii.  248,  16  kakkabu  ka$ti  *  the  bow  star  '=Sirius), 
a  month  later  than  in  the  remote  age  when  the  4th  month  was 
chosen  for  the* rite. {  But,  as  we  have  seen,  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  ffir's  reading  the  fifth  month  v.1,  nor  do  we  know 
that  the  ceremony  was  held  in  Jerusalem  at  the  same  time  as 
in  Babylonia ;  moreover,  in  the  vision  all  the  acts  of  heathen 
worship  are  going  on  simultaneously,  as  though  they  had  been 
grouped  together  for  the  occasion.  We  cannot,  then,  feel  sure 
that  the  prophet's  vision  was  timed  to  coincide  with  the  annual 
ceremony. 

The  cult  was  widely  spread  in  ancient  times.  Some  char¬ 
acteristic  features  of  it  appear  in  Egyptian  religion,  especially 
in  the  rites  of  Osiris-Isis,  and  among  the  Phoenicians  in  the 
worship  of  Adonis  (Phoen.  ’adon=‘  lord,'  hence  the  Gk.  *A8ams). 
But  it  was  not  till  the  3rd  cent.  a.d.  that  Tammuz  and  Adonis 
were  actually  identified,  and  then  first  by  Origen  :  *  he  who 
is  called  Adonis  among  the  Greeks  is  said  to  be  named 
Thammouz  among  the  Hebrews  and  Syrians '  (. PG .  xiii.  797). 
Jerome  in  his  commentary  on  the  present  v.  takes  the  same 

*  Abbreviated  from  the  Hymn  to  Tammuz  in  Rogers  Cun.  Parallels 
to  the  O.T.  180  f.  These  dirges  have  been  collected  by  Zimmern  Sumerisch- 
Babylonische  Tamuzlieder  (1907)  ;  Bab.  Hymnen  u.  Gebete  (1910)  10-20  ; 
Langdon  Sum.  and  Bab .  Psalms  (1909)  299—341  ;  Bab.  Liturgies  (1913) 
97-103. 

f  Gen.  8 6 ;  (ST  Cant,  i7 ;  QL  ii.  Esth.  37.  The  Jews  kept  up  the 
mournful  character  of  the  month  by  substituting  national  disasters  for 
the  heathen  associations  ;  see  TB.  Ta'anith  iv.  6. 

t  See  Langdon  Tammuz  and  Ishtar  (1914)  166  ff.  Fotheringham  in 
Langdon  ib.  169  calculates  that  in  the  latitude  of  Arbela,  N.E.  of 
Nineveh,  Sirius  was  rising  c.  21  July  in  the  7th  cent,  b.c.,  c.  40  years 
before  Ez.’s  time. 
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view,  no  doubt  on  the  authority  of  Origen  :  1  quem  nos  Adonidem 
interpretati  sumus,  et  Hebraeus  et  Syrus  sermo  Thamuz  vocat ' ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  say,  ‘  et  anniversariam  ei  celebrant  solemni- 
tatem,  in  qua  plangitur  a  mulieribus  quasi  mortuus,  et  postea 
reviviscens  canitur  atque  laudatur/  Thus  from  Jerome,  and 
ultimately  from  Origen,  comes  the  rendering  in  U  here, 
mulieres  sedebant  plangentes  Adonidem,  ct.  1L  plangentes 
Thamnus,  and  Oprjvovaau  tov  vASo>vI,  and  the  common 

confusion  of  the  two  divinities,  e.g.  by  Milton  Par.  Lost  i.  446- 
457  ;  Comus  999  ff.  In  the  historical  forms  of  their  worship 
they  were  quite  distinct ;  Adonis  was  a  local  Phoenician  god, 
and  Tammuz,  whose  name  has  not  been  found  in  Phoenician, 
came  from  Babylonia  ;  nevertheless  the  religious  ideas  associated 
with  them  grew  out  of  a  common  root,  far  back  in  the  time 
before  the  separation  of  the  Semitic  races.* 

The  worship  of  Tammuz  survived  well  into  the  middle  ages. 
Arab  historians  of  the  10th  and  14th  cents,  a.d.  relate  that 
the  Syrians  of  Harran  in  N.  Mesopotamia  were  accustomed 
to  keep  in  the  month  Tammuz  the  feast  of  the  mourning  women 
(el-bukdt)  in  honour  of  the  god  Ta'uz.f  In  a  disguised  form 
the  worship  goes  on  at  the  present  day  among  the  Yezidis  of 
Kurdistan,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Assyrians,  the  emblem 
of  whose  rite  is  a  bronze  peacock  (in  Gk.,  Taws),  which  they 
call  Melek  Ta'us,  i.e.  prob.  Tammuz. { 

There  may  be  an  allusion  to  Tammuz  or  Adonis  in  Dan.  n37 
(the  desire  of  women),  and  in  Zech.  1211  (the  mourning  of  Hadad- 
rimmon ),  more  doubtfully  in  Jer.  2218  (Alas  !  Adon)  and  in 
3  Kingd.  I224m  (oval  Kvpu ,  cp.  1  K.  I413).§  Cp.  also  Is.  1710 
(Adonis-plantations),  and  the  pr.  n.  A116n-bakuth  Gen.  35s. — 
16.  Ez.  is  now  led  from  the  outer  court,  where  he  saw  the 
weeping  women,  to  the  inner  court  which  contained  the  house 
of  Jahveh  :  we  are  not  told  where  he  was  stationed. — at  the 
door  of  the  temple ]  not  in  the  doorway,  because  the  porch  would 
intervene  ;  but  in  a  general  sense,  at  the  entrance.  The  word 
for  temple,  hekal,  was  borrowed  from  the  Akk.  ekallu,  which 
again  goes  back  to  the  Sum.  e-gal=‘  great  house/  i.e.  palace, 
and  only  rarely  temple ;  in  the  O.T.,  however,  it  is  used  more 

#  See  Baudissin  Adonis  u.  Esntun  (1911),  a  work  in  which  much 
illustrative  material  is  collected  and  handled  with  sound  judgement  ; 
see  pp.  96  f.  367  etc.  Also  Zimmern  Der  Bab.  Gott  Tamuz  in  Abh.  d. 
konigl.  sacks.  Ges.  d.  PViss.  (1909),  701-738. 

t  Baudissin  in  f.  quotes  Chwolson  Die  Ssabier  u.  der  Ssabaismus 
(1856)  ii.  27,  607  f.  ;  see  also  Frazer  Adonis  Attis  Osiris  (1907)  189. 

t  Lidzbarski  ZDMG.  li.  (1897)  598  n.  ;  Church  Quarterly  Review 
Apr.  1904  ;  ib.  1908,  125  ;  Wigram  Cradle  of  Mankind  (1923)  ch.  v.  ; 
Luke  Mosul  and  its  Minorities  (1925)  ch.  ix. 

§  Baudissin  l.c.  qi. 
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often  in  the  sense  of  temple  than  of  palace.  The  choice  of  such 
a  word  shews  how  deeply  rooted  in  the  Semitic  mind  was  the 
monarchical  conception  of  the  Deity  ;  God  has  His  palace  on 
the  earth,  just  like  the  king.  Here  hekal  denotes  the  nave  of 
the  temple,  as  distinct  from  the  porch  (’ulam)  and  the  adytum 
(debhir),  cp.  4I1*  4- 20fr*,  1  K.  66- 17*  33  etc. — between  the  porch 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  temple,  1  K.  63,  and  the  altar  of  burnt  offering, 
1  K.  864.  This  was  the  place  where  the  priests  offered  prayer, 
Jo.  217.  Before  the  exile  the  inner  court  might  be  entered  by 
the  laity,  esp.  by  the  kings  ;  in  Ez.'s  ideal  temple  laymen  are 
excluded  altogether. — about  twenty-five  men]  2  MSS  (£  about 
twenty  men ,  perhaps  rightly,  because  twenty-five  is  not  a  round 
number  in  Hebr.  ;  the  five  may  have  been  added  from  n1. 
It  is  true  that  twenty  was  the  number  of  the  Bab.  sun-god 
(Jeremias  l.c.  291)  ;  but  this  is  hardly  a  reason  for  preferring 
fflr's  text. — their  backs  toward  the  temple]  The  priests  offered  prayer 
with  their  faces  toward  the  temple,  Jo.  217 ;  these  idolaters 
turned  the  other  way  to  mark  their  renunciation  of  Jahveh  ; 
cp.  2  C.  29®,  Jer.  724.  For  the  Rabbinic  explanation  of  this 
attitude  see  TB.  Yoma  77a. — and  they  were  worshipping  the 
sun  ‘  ']  i#t  inserts  a  second  eastwards  superfluously ;  ffiB  om. 

In  early  times  the  worship  of  the  sun,  Shamash,  had  been 
practised  in  Canaan,  and  probably  here  and  there  even  by 
Israelites  ;  so  much  is  implied  by  the  proper  names  Samson, 
Beth-shemesh,  ‘En-shemesh,  city  of  Heres  ;  but  in  an  Assyrian 
form  it  was  introduced  into  Israel  by  Ahaz  and  Manasseh, 
Jer.  82,  2  K.  23s-  u.  The  present  passage  shews  that  the  cult 
was  revived  in  the  temple  just  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
with  the  hope  of  propitiating  one  of  the  chief  Babylonian 
deities ;  *  Torrey  maintains  that  the  prophet  is  describing  from 
hearsay  the  idolatry  of  Manasseh's  time  (Pseudo-Ez.  66).  An 
allusion  to  this  v.  occurs  in  the  vivid  account  of  the  ceremonies 
at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  given  by  TB.  Sukka  v.  2-4: 
‘  when  they  reached  the  east  gate  they  turned  their  backs 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  said,  "  Our  fathers  who  were  in  this  place 
turned  their  backs  on  the  temple  and  their  faces  towards  the 
E.,  and  worshipped  the  sun  towards  the  E. ;  but  we,  our  eyes 
are  towards  Jail.”  R.  Jehudci  says,  They  repeated  again  and 
again,  “We  belong  to  Jah,  and  raise  our  eyes  to  Jah  ”  ' ;  the 
whole  ceremony  was  a  relic  of  nature-worship,  thinly  veiled. 


*  Evidence  of  sun-worship  in  the  temple  has  been  found  in  the  name 
parbar  (1  C.  2618),  the  chamber  of  parva  of  the  Herodian  temple  (TB. 
Midd.  v.  3),  on  the  supposition  that  parbar  comes  from  the  Sumerian 
barbar  '  shining,’  S-barbar  ‘  shining  house,'  the  sun-temple  at  Sippar, 
Babylon,  etc.  ;  Gressmann  ZATW.  1924,  323,  Box  Clar.  B.,  O.T.  v.  228: 
the  view,  however,  is  disputed,  S.  A.  Cook  Rel.  of  Anc.  Pal.  1343. 
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Thackeray  Sept .  and  Jewish  Worsh.  63  f. ;  Oesterley  in  Myth  and 
Ritual  134  f. — 17.  Is  it  too  light  a  thing  ...  the  abominations 
which  they  have  done  here]  The  four  acts  of  idolatry  are  com¬ 
mitted  here ,  in  the  temple  precincts  :  but  the  following  act 
is  the  crowning  insult,  typical  of  that  outrage  (hamds)  against 
Jahveh  which  fills  the  land.  The  word  hamas  commonly 
means  violence  done  by  man  to  man,  e.g.  Gen.  613,  where  it 
stands  for  the  three  cardinal  sins,  adultery,  idolatry,  bloodshed 
(Midr.  R.  Gen.  §  31,  5)  ;  but  Ez.  sometimes  uses  it  of  wrong 
done  to  Jahveh  Himself,  723  1219  2226  (vb.). — and  they  have  yet 
further  provoked  me]  Though  om.  by  (SB3L,  the  words  lead  up 
to  the  final  act  of  disloyalty. — they  hold  forth  the  twig  to  their 
nose]  Some  offensively  idolatrous  rite,  the  nature  of  which  is 
not  known.  The  word  z*mor&  means  twig  or  branch  in  152, 
Is.  1710,  Num.  1323  JE,  and  comes  from  a  root =to  prune  (a 
vine).  Is.  56.  Jeremais  (l.c.  291)  suggests  a  reference  to  the 
magic  plant  of  life  mentioned  in  Bab.-Assyr.  hymns,  but  gives 
no  proof  that  the  smelling  of  this  plant  was  an  act  of  homage. 
According  to  Jewish  interpreters,  their  nose  is  a  silent  correction 
for  my  nose ,  and  zemora  signifies  ventris  crepitus.  Ho.  (p.  74  f.) 
would  render  the  phallus.  Such  meanings,  however,  are  merely 
deduced  from  the  context,  which  no  doubt  implies  some 
peculiarly  insulting  act.  No  help  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Vrs. — 18.  I  also  will  act  with  wrath]  Cp.  2326.  ffi  adds  towards 
them ,  which  is  wanted. — and  mine  eye  shall  not  spare]  Ez.  knows 
of  no  mitigation  ;  punishment  will  be  pitiless.  See  513  n.,  6n  n. — 
and  they  shall  call  in  my  ears  with  a  loud  voice]  clashes  with  91 
and  he  called  in  my  ears  with  a  loud  voice  \  it  is  accidentally 
repeated  from  there.  The  remaining  cl.  and  I  will  not  hear  them 
is  based  on  such  passages  as  Jer.  n11,  Zech.  713.  ffiB  om.  the 
entire  half  verse. 

Ch.  8, 1.  Vsm  .  .  .  '3K  .  .  .  \ti]  The  circumstantial  cl.,  by  its  position 

before  the  principal  vb.  ^sm,  draws  attention  to  the  moment  when  the 
event  occurred  ;  cp.  Gen.  42s6,  1  K.  13s0,  2  K.  211 ;  the  ptcp.  in  these 
cases  is  used  like  the  ptcp.  absolute  in  Gk.  and  Lat. ;  Dr.  §  165. — or  ?sm] 

©  Kai  tytrero  hr*  *nm,  the  more  conventional  or  reverent  ex¬ 

pression. — 2.  ffN  .1KTD3  mm]  b^ioioifia  dvdpds  Hwetog-=tf'K  mm.  ifl’s 
may  be  a  deliberate  change  to  avoid  applying  b>'k  to  the  divine  Form, 
Geiger  Urschr.  343;  or  it  may  be  assimilated  to  ninoa  i27b.  &&T 
follow  fH.  £’s  Kna?N  irn  mm  shews  that  vk  could  only  have  been  read 
b>k,  not  which  would  be  written  r'K,  Co.  128.  Ho.  reduces  the  whole 
v[  to  And  I  saw  the  likeness  oj  a  man,  supposing  the  rest  to  be  glossed 
from  i27. — n^nn]  The  toneless  implies  that  the  MassorS.  regarded 
Sstfnn  i4  as  the  correct  form;  with  —  retained  in  pause,  cp.  S&jna 
Ps.  78 47,  and  the  list  of  pausal  -=r  and  —  in  Baer  Ezech .  117I  The 
final  n—  has  no  special  significance  ;  it  may  be  intended  for  emphasis 
or  ornament,  or  it  may  be  merely  a  slip;  cp.  21 81  n^iftnnn  4012 ; 

B-L.  511.  It  can  hardly  be  the  Aram.  art.  (Ho.),  for  in  all  three  cases 
the  Hebr.  art.  is  already  written.— 3.  nrsa]  Here  'x=a  lock  of  hair, 
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but  in  Num.  i538-  39  the  tassels  attached  to  the  flowing  ends  of  garments, 
ct.  Dt.  22 12 .  In  Aram,  the  word  is  used  in  both  senses,  e.g.  2T  Cant. 
5 2  nn  n'jrs  ‘  the  hair  of  my  locks,'  and  &  Num.  Dt.  ll.cc.  ‘  tassels.' 
Here,  however,  render  by  a  different  word.  om.  nirxa  and  reads 
teal  dviXapiv  fj,e  tt)s  Kopv<pij$  p,ov,  cp.  Bel  and  the  Dragon  38  Kal 
iir eXdftero  6  (fyycXos  Kvplov  tt\ s  Kopvtpijs  avrov.  ’A0  here  tov  Kpaawtdov  tt)s 
Kopv<t>rjs  p,ov  (Co.  105).  In  Num.  I538r*  uses  Kpd<nre8a  for  nx'x,  hence 
Kpdcnredop  Mt.  920  1438  etc.—' k  niNiDa]  7  MSS  and  the  Vrs.  read  the  sing. 
n«-oa.  Some  would  om.  as  a  gloss,  but  on  insufficient  grounds. — lys? 
n’D'njn]  Understand,  not  supply,  ixn  (Dr.  §  209,  1) ;  or  read  'D’jsn  iyj?n; 
in  either  case  the  general  sense  is  the  same. — -napon,  nicapn  Sed]  Sometimes 
n'?  vbs.  are  inflected  as  n'S,  G-K.  §  75  qq,  and  njpsn  may  be  a  careless 
writing  of  K'*?sn  or  Kjppn  (so  CF)  added  to  explain  naapn.  ©  misled 
by  the  anomalous  form  gives  ij  arriXrj  tov  ktu/j.4vov= n^ipn  '0.  £5  alone 

does  not  recognize  the  word. — 4.  toir*  mSk  1133]  So  in  this  vision  93 
io19  1122  and  432  (all)  ;  but  2  MSS  (KH  mVk  jut  naa,  combining 

the  phrase  with  ron*  TiaD,  which  also  occurs  in  this  vision  io4-  18  1123. — 
5.  TJ'J/  «a  xv]  Cp.  Dt.  3 27  419. — Tn]  in  the  direction  (accus.),  specially 
common  in  Ez.,  e.g.  212  40®-  10-  22  etc.  (28  times)  ;  elsewhere  1  K.  844-  48 
=  2  C.  634-  38,  Jer.  411,  Job  2418. — Aston  iyw*?]  (&B  £ttI  t^ v  iri OXrjv  tt) s  Trpbs 
dvaroXds  3L  ab  aquilone  ad  portam  orientalem  jS  '  of  the  eastern  gate.* 
®rB  may  have  read  niton  for  nston;  but  Ez.  always  uses  Dip,  or  variations 
of  it,  for  East,  e.g.  v.18  io19  ii1-  23 ;  and  the  eastern  gateway  would 
not  suit  the  context  v.3. — nicapn  Voo]  For  the  obj.  gen.  cp.  Num.  516-  18 
n«:p  nruo,  29  'p  min;  G-K  §  128  h.  The  emendations  suggested  by 
Cheyne  (l.c.)  jkvd  'd  or  |vs,  and  Gunkel  Schopf.  u.  Chaos  141  njgp  'o  cp. 
Ps.  6831,  do  not  commend  themselves.  There  is  more  to  be  said  for  the 
latter’s  further  proposal,  adopted  by  Be.,  to  read  'pn  'd  nstp  iyi^S  psyo. 
It  gets  rid  of  the  altar-gateway .  There  were  many  idolatrous  altars  in 
Jerusalem  (Jer.  u13),  and  this  *?ed  may  have  had  one. — mn]  Om.  as 
dependent  on  the  gloss.  v.3b. — hkss]  d.X.,  more  correctly  nioas  18  MSS 
Kenn.,  cp.  -V?,  nj'a,  nvn,  etc.;  Kon.  ii.  165.  Gratz,  followed*  by  Cheyne, 
suggests  K'n$ 3,  the  usual  word  for  entrance.  ©B  om.  the  entire  sentence 
HN33  .  .  .  nam,  and  thus  only  refers  to  77  aHiXr)  tov  KTwnbov  in  v.3. 
(5A  restores  the  missing  line,  rendering  the  latter  part  of  it  b  ry 
€i<nrop€veo-0al  [ere]  ovryv  tt) v  (HXtirovaav  npds  dvaroXds.  Cp.  '*  at  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  comer  lo,  the  idol  of  jealousy  in  its  entrance,’  so 
I£. — 6.  rm*  nkiq]  ©  e<tya*ay,  hence  Co.  fl'inq  ;  but  cp.  (5  3917  W0u/ca  = 

n?i  ’J8. — 0.19]  Kt.  nn  .19  Q.  For  the  coalescence  of  no,  only  here  before  a 

guttural,  cp.  D3)v?  Is.  316,  m3  Ex.  42._W’  ma  ivh]  &b  om.,  and  as 
there  is  no  art.  with  ro?ia  mayin,  the  omission  is  prob.  right.  ©  often 
om.  explanatory  glosses  in  lift,  e.g.  vv.10-  11  (py)  413  518  720. — *?yo  npni1?] 
Inf.  constr.  with  fern,  ending,  cp.  nton*?  166,  .ibid1?  2i18;  G-K.  §  45  d.  The 
absence  of  the  subj.  is  particularly  harsh;  Ew.  cps.  Jer.  2710  ct.  16,  a 
less  extreme  case;  Synt.  §  304a,  and  see  136  phil.  n.  Toy  would  rd. 
'4PCJ27  to  remove  me.’  (5r  tov  dirdx€<r&a  1  A0  rou  /xaKpvp0ijvdi  imitate  III, 
but  imply  *  that  (they)  should  abstain,  be  removed.’  pm  Kal  with  f?yb 

as  in  ii15  4410,  Jer.  26 ;  the  prep.=/rom  attachment  to,  cp.  69  14 6. — 

iwn  nyi]  kcll  in,  ignoring  aiffn,  so  vv.13-  16.  In  the  case  of  the  second 
'n  the  context  implies  the  comparative  degree,  so  vv.13-  15 ;  Kon.  iii. 
§  308  a. — 7.  'an  N3vi]  The  subj.  is  prob.  m.T,  who  speaks  in  vv.6-  8-  *. — 
inn  in]  The  use  of  mx  here  and  in  v.8  'h  nns,  almost  like  an  indefinite 
article,  though  occasionally  found  in  earlier  literature,  becomes  more 
frequent  later,  e.g.  i16  92  177  33*,  Zech.  5’,  Dan.  83-  13  io6;  Dav.  Synt. 
§  19,  1.  (&B  om.  cl.  b,  but  <SxA  0  have  it. — 8.  in#  nns]  (£B  0vpa 

(5AQ  0vPd  p.ld.  Elsewhere  in  this  ch.  renders  nns  rd  irp60vpd,  distin¬ 
guish  the  'c  of  the  gateway  from- the  's  of  the  chamber.  (5B  om.  i'pa 
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twice ;  ®rA  once,  after  "inrwi,  an  improvement  in  style. — io.  cm  mun  ^3 
norrai]  SB  om.  '21  .  .  .  'n  S3,  ®ta  supplies  a  rendering  nciaa  o/xoUoais 
ipirerov  Kal  kttjvov s,  so  0.  The  last  word  ypv  must  be  in  appos.  to  the 
two  preceding  nouns,  an  awkward  construction  which  suggests  that 
norm  von  mnn  have  been  inserted  as  a  gloss  from  Dt.  417r*.  ypv  is  rendered 
fi&rcua  p8eX6yp.ara  by  ®r,  prob.  a  corruption  of  irdvra  ra  pd.  (Co.)  =^31?  S3. 
5T  pi.  ps'ipt?.  Then  npnc  pass.  ptcp.  sing,  with  a  compound  subj.  may 
be  explained  as  aim  2 10  n.  There  is  no  need  to  get  rid  of  ypv  (Ro.). — 
Ypn  Sy]  ti r  avrov,  but  with  no  antecedent. — 3'3D  T3D]  Cp.  372  and 

frequently  in  chs.  40-43,  2  C.  4®.  The  second  kvkXip  is  inserted  in  the 
marg.  of  (5B. — 11.  inuiK']  (£B  Texovtat,  so  in  n1  (GA  here  TefoWcw. — 
VP3  imopo  Cp.  92  403  47s,  Zech.  84 ;  Dr.  §  159.  rnapp  only  here  and 
2  C.  261®  for  censers’,  P  uses  nnn®  lit.  pan,  shovel,  e.g.  Num.  1617  172. — 
map  py  "inyi]  The  meaning  of  my  a.X.  can  only  be  guessed  from  the 
context ;  arfils  U  vapor  &  ‘athrd  GT  y*tur=l  column  of  smoke.’  Lev.  1613 
has  'p  py.  map  from  nap  in  Pi.  and  Hiph .—burn  a  sacrifice,  both  in  early 
and  later  literature,  e.g.  1  S.  21®,  Am.  4®,  1  K.  2244,  2  K.  i613-  16,  Ex.  3020, 
Lev.  2®.  In  ch.  1618  2341  'p  denotes  a  perfume;  so  Pr.  27®.  By  a  natural 
extension  'p  came  to  mean  both  the  smoke  and  the  powder  which  produced 
it,  e.g.  Ex.  3037,  Lev.  1613,  sometimes  D'DD  'p  Ex.  25®  307.  Phoen.  uses 
the  same  word,  e.g.  NSI.  44®.  In  Akk.  the  form  is  kutrinnu. — 12. 

om.  <HxAj&h,2l  add  w5e  =  ns,  conforming  to  vv.®*  ®-  17.  ’A0  4u  ry  andret 
2  iv  <tkot€iv$. — in’^syo  mra  ph]  Cp.  Lev.  261  n'sro  px  ||  n3SD  ;  Num.  33®* 
onpf?  ||  DciPgp  'dSs  ;  Pr.  2511  ^03  nv?^p  ;  these  passages  imply  that  jvspd 
was  some  kind  of  figured  stone  or  carving.  The  root,  however,  does 
not  =  ‘  to  carve,’  as  its  use  in  Aram,  and  late  Hebr.  shews  :  ndd,  n3b  = 

‘  to  look  out,  hope  ’  ;  hence '□  is  supposed  to  mean  ‘  an  object  at  which 
one  looks,  which  attracts  the  gaze.’  In  Is.  2 16  monn  nv3ff  may  perhaps 
have  the  sense  of  *  imagery';  in  Ps.  737,  Pr.  18 11  n'35?D  is  used  meta¬ 
phorically,  ‘  expectation,  imagination.’  The  Vrs.  do  not  recognize 
the  meaning  figured  stones  either  here  or  in  Lev.  Num.  :  ®r  renders 
iv  KoiT&vi  rip  KpvTTTip  avTuv,  and  similarly  in  abscondito  cubiculi 
sui ;  %  .Y33I7D  n’3  jvrPKa  ?  =133^0  nm.  Possibly  we  should  read  n$pp  Yin^ 

*  each  in  the  chamber  of  his  hiding-place,'  without  necessarily  giving 
the  phrase  a  distributive  sense. — anon  '3]  The  ptcp.  normally  requires 
the  subj.  to  be  expressed,  v.13  2032  21 6  3324  ;  Dr.  §  135  (6).  In  the  other 
cases  where  Ez.  appears  to  break  the  rule,  viz.  137  3613  3711,  the  text 
cannot  be  trusted.  Here  1.  '3  as  in  9®,  or  cnon  c n  ’3 — ujik  nm  ptt] 

(5  ovx  bp$  6  K vpios,  om.  un#  as  9®,  Ps.  94’. — 14.  nttfiscn  Sn]  The  n-  ,  indi¬ 
cating  an  accus.  of  direction,  has  so  far  lost  its  significance  that  it  can 
stand  after  a  prep.,  cp.  3421  4040-  44 ;  G-K.  §  90  e.  (&  rijs  pXexouo-rjs  7 rpds  poppav 
IL  cp.  &  ‘  which  opens  toward  the  north.'  Prob.  r.  px.  was  added  merely 
to  ease  the  construction  in  Gk.,  cp.  ®r  401®  46® — D’ffin]  ©  ywaiices,  not 
recognizing  the  art. — nenn]  is  derived  from  the  Sum.  Dumii-zi  or  Ddmu- 
zi.  In  Akk.  Diimu-zi  is  reduced  to  Du’uzu  and  Diizu.  The  primitive  a 
vowel  has  been  preserved  in  Hebr.,  Syr.  Thamuza,  Arab.  Ta’uz  ;  but  in 
Hebr.  it  is  shortened,  and  the  m  doubled  to  secure  the  shortening.  The 
latter  feature  is  peculiar  to  Hebr.  and  to  writings  dependent  on  this  v., 
so  (5  Qa/i/iotif,  0a/x/4ous,  7  MSS  Holmes  &  Parsons,  Oap.povs  no.  239  H-P. 
Further,  the  initial  d  has  been  sharpened  to  t  in  Hebr.  and  Arab.,  as 
already  sometimes  in  Akk.  Tamuzu,  e.g.  KB.  vi.  90,  47  (the  Descent  of 
Ishtar)  and  ib.  168,  46  (the  Gilgamesh  Epic).  The  name  with  the  art.  nenn 
is  found  only  here,  imitated  by  t'ov  Qapp.ov^  and  <£  Thamuza  &  Nnsn. 
This  curiosity  may  have  been  due  to  some  Jewish  scholar  who  derived 
;he  word  from  an  imaginary  Hebr.  root,  on  the  analogy  of  such  forms 
as  Ysy,  etc.  (Kon.  ii.  150),  and  fancied  that  it  must  have  been  an 
appellative  noun  which  required  the  article  to  turn  it  into  a  pr.  n.,  like 
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Jud.  682  ;  i  K.  1683  ;  ftyn  Job.  i6 ;  jn^n  Ex.  2317.— 15.  oik  p] 

After  this,  ©rA  insert  the  clause  ns  u?y  ,  .  .  Span  from  v.17a. — 16. 

''  Vs'n  nns]  Accus.  loci,  cp.  Vnun  nns  Gen.  I81- 10  etc.;  (5  correctly  M 
tQ)v  Trpodtpwv. — In  the  pronunciation  varies  between  d^k,  d^k 
(407-16-  38 -4®  etc.  ;  1  K.  63  y1)  and  dVn,  oVn  (401®-3®).  The  etymology  is 
uncertain.  If  the  word  comes  from  the  Akk.  ellamu  *  front '  ‘  before  ' 
— Kr.  prefers  Elamtu,  i.e.  ‘  the  Elamite  (hall)  ' — the  initial  vowel  was  6, 
not  d,  and  dJ[']«  the  correct  and  older  form  ;  and  this  probability  is 
increased  by  ©r's  transliteration  alXd/x  in  every  case.  Then  we  must 
suppose  that  a  by-form  dJ>[i]k  was  introduced,  perh.  under  the  influence  of 

but,  and  that  o^[’]#  survived  among  the  Babylonians,  from  whom 
Ez.  heard  it  (Kr.).  On  the  other  hand,  as  Toy  points  out,  d^[']k  occurs 
in  that  section  of  the  Book,  4016-36,  where  fit  is  specially  corrupt  and 
the  architectural  terms  uncertain  ;  so  that  &  may  be  a  later  pronunci¬ 
ation  of  u.  See  407  n. — onnnK]  ©r  rd  dirladia  airrGiv,  so  3  Kingd.  713 
[  =  1  K.  7*5].  ©tA4-3e5w/c<5Tes.  if  dorsa  habentes,  from  2  fyovres. — npjp] 

presupposing  a  form  onp,  Barth  Nominalb.  §  21  c  ;  ct.  mpnp  ni, — non]  & 
PrK  Km=Djm  v.17. — omnnsyo]  explained  by  the  Jews  as  a  ‘  mixed  ’  form, 
made  up  of  cnnnirD  and  Dmnnrn ;  Kim.  Rad.  Lib.  380.  But  in  spite  of 
Kon.  i.  566  f.,  the  form  is  merely  a  scribal  error  for  cnnn^p,  which  is 
actually  found  in  15  MSS. — 17.  nwyo  '.v  ivaS  Vp3n]  Strictly  nwy  is  the  subj., 
cp.  1  K.  1681  SpJD  'n;i ;  but  here  the  subj.  is  strengthened  by  jd,  which 
logically  is  redundant.  Is.  49®  offers  the  closest  parallel,  nay  ,(?  -pirno  ^pj 
‘  thy  being  my  servant  is  too  light  a  thing  '  ;  elsewhere  the  infinitive- 
subj.  is  strengthened  by  e.g.  2  K.  2010.  The  counterpart  of  ^p3  in 
this  construction  is  an,  which  occurs  both  with  the  infin.  alone,  e.g.  Dt. 
i®  23,  and  with  the  infin. +  JD,  e.g.  Ex.  928,  1  K.  1228,  cp.  ch.  44®.  See 
Kon.  iii.  §  406  u. — Ez.,  like  Jer.,  uses 'd  in  a  trans.  sense,  io8  2816 
3011  (?  text),  436  444.  So  Jer.  1618  194  2324. — dbk  .mom  n«  D’nSr]  For 
nnff  hold,  stretch  forth  cp.  1  S.  1427,  Jo.  413.  According  to  the  Massorii, 
dsn  is  one  of  the  18  Dnsio  uipn  for  ok.  Kr.  suggests  that  mo  may  be  an 
opprobrious  term  for  heathen  sacrifices  as  a  whole.  Toy  conjectures  mi 
from  "m,  ‘  a  loathsome  thing,’  as  in  Num.  1120.  ©rB  guesses  airrol  ws 

HVKT7)p'l$0VT€S,  ©TA  CLUTOl  iKTelvOIXTIV  t6  kXtJ/MI  U>S  fMVKTTjplfot'TeS,  2  Kal  d)S  d<pL€VT€S 
elalv  ?)xov  ws  q.(rjjLa  did  tCjv  fxvKT^pujv  airruv ,  ’A  .  .  .  irpbs  fiVKTijpa  avrCbv,  0 
.  .  .  ets  rbv  fiVKTijpa  avrCbv.  ‘  snorting  with  their  nostrils,’  %  *  they 
bring  forth  the  stench  to  their  noses,’  H  apphcant  ramum  ad  nares 
suas.  In  Palestine  of  the  6th  cent,  there  could  not  have  been  an 
imitation  of  the  Persian  custom  of  holding  a  bunch  of  fragrant  herbs 
before  the  mouth  when  at  prayer,  apparently  to  avoid  defiling  the 
glory  of  the  sun.  See  Bartholomae  Altiran.  Worterb.  (1905)  947,  s.v. 
baresman. 


Ch.  9.  The  punishment  of  Jerusalem  :  the  faithful  are 
marked  and  spared,  the  guilty  are  put  to  death. 

V.  1 .  And  he  proclaimed  in  my  ears ]  A  voice  from  heaven  ! 
The  prophet  hears  it,  though  he  is  not  himself  addressed.  The 
proclamation  is  best  taken  as  a  command :  Approach ,  yc 
executioners  of  the  city  !  It  might  be  rendered  The  visitations , 
i.e.  punishments,  of  the  city  approach ,  but  elsewhere  the  plur. 
of  the  abstract  noun  visitation  is  applied  in  a  concrete  sense, 
overseers ,  officers,  e.g.  4411,  2  K.  n18,  Jer.  5211 ;  and  persons 
immediately  appear  in  response,  v.2. — each  with  his  destroying 
weapon  in  his  hand]  An  erroneous  repetition  of  the  similar 
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sentence  in  the  next  v. — 2.  And  behold  six  men]  Heavenly 
beings  in  human  form  ;  with  the  man  clothed  in  linen  making 
seven.  The  number  came  to  be  regarded  as  significant  of 
angelic  rank ;  thus  Tob.  1216  speaks  of  *  Raphael  one  of  the 
seven  holy  angels/  who  in  Enoch  201"8  are  distinguished  by 
name  and  duty,  cp.  81 5  8j2  go21** ;  these  are  ‘  the  seven  angels 
who  stand  before  God '  Rev.  82* 6.  Unconscious  memories  of 
the  seven  gods  of  the  planets,  venerated  throughout  the  ancient 
East,  no  doubt  determined  the  number  and,  in  the  later 
literature,  the  functions  of  these  supernatural  beings.  See 
KATA  404  f.  ;  Jeremias  l.c.  293. — came  by  way  of  the  upper 
gate  which  is  turned  towards  the  north]  Probably  the  upper  gate 
(2  K.  1535,  2  C.  27s)  was  the  N.  gateway  of  the  inner  court, 
which  stood  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  temple  enclosure  (cp. 
4034  ;  see  83  n.).  The  N.  was  the  quarter  from  which,  at  this 
period,  hostile  forces  would  come,  267,  Jer.  i13f- ;  but  perhaps 
a  threatening  hint  is  not  intended  :  the  N.  gateway  offered  the 
readiest  access  to  the  scene  of  the  vision. — each  with  his  club  in 
his  hand]  Jer.  5i20fl-  illustrates  the  use  of  the  club  lit.  shattering 
weapon,  ffi  — and  one  man  in  the  midst  of  them  clothed  in 

linen  garments]  Cp.  vv.3- 11  io2* 6* 7 ;  hence,  in  apocalyptic 
literature,  Dan.  io5  I26- 7.  The  colour  of  the  clothing  would 
be  white,  cp.  Mk.  165,  Rev.  156.  Among  Israelites,  as  among 
Babylonians  [KATA  591),  priests  and  priestly  persons  wore 
linen  garments  w’hen  engaged  in  the  sacred  offices,  e.g.  1  S. 
218  2218,  2  S.  614,  Ex.  2842  etc. — with  a  writer’s  inkhorn  at  his 
waist]  w.3-  u.  An  eastern  scribe,  both  in  ancient  times  and 
now,  carries  his  writing  materials  in  this  position  ;  cp.  Hymn 
to  Gilgamesh,  4  the  mighty  one  who  has  the  writing  tablet 
in  the  girdle  of  his  loins/  KB.  vi.  268.  The  word  for  inkhorn 
(keseth)  occurs  only  in  this  chapter  :  it  seems  to  be  a  loan¬ 
word  from  the  Egyptian,  gst= a  scribe's  palette.  Different 
tasks  are  assigned  to  the  seven  angels.  Six  have  the  duty  of 
punishing  the  ungodly  ;  their  office  recalls  that  of  the  destroying 
angel  at  the  Exodus,  and  in  the  plague  of  David's  time  (Ex.  1223, 
2  S.  2416)  ;  and  one,  furnished  with  the  materials  of  a  scribe, 
is  to  write  a  mark  on  the  brows  of  the  faithful.  The  idea  of 
a  heavenly  scribe  was  common  to  the  Jews  and  their  neighbours 
in  Babylon  and  Egypt.  Representations  of  Nabu,  the  writer 
of  the  Book  of  Fate,  with  a  stylus  in  his  hand,  are  specially 
frequent  during  the  neo-Babylonian  period ;  in  Egyptian 
religion  Thot  exercised  the  same  functions  as  Nabu:  KATA 
404  f.  The  present  narrative  must  have  influenced  the  curious 
account  of  the  seventy  angel-shepherds  in  Enoch  8909fl-,  who 
are  to  destroy  a  certain  number  of  the  sheep,  while  ‘  another/ 
i.e.  the  guardian  angel  of  Israel,  probably  Michael,  is  told  to 
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‘observe  and  mark  everything  that  the  shepherds  will  do  to 
those  sheep,’  and  to  ‘  record  against  every  individual  shepherd 
all  the  destruction  he  effects.’  See  Charles  Enoch  200  f.  and  28. 
Later  Jewish  interpretation  identified  the  celestial  scribe  of 
Ez.’s  vision  with  the  angel  Gabriel ;  TB.  Yoma  77a,  Shabbath 
55a. — Before  starting  on  their  errands  the  seven  angels  took  up 
their  station  beside  the  altar  of  bronze.  This  was  Solomon’s 
altar  (1  K.  864,  2  C.  41),  which  had  been  moved  to  the  N.  of  the 
stone  altar  set  up  by  Ahaz  (2  K.  1614)  ;  the  space  between  the 
latter  and  the  porch  was  occupied  by  the  sun-worshippers  81B  ; 
so  the  angels  had  to  stand  beside  the  old  altar. — 3.  In  84  the 
Glory  of  Jahveh  appears  in  the  temple-court  at  a  spot  indi¬ 
cated  vaguely  by  there,  probably  at  or  near  the  N.  gateway : 
now  the  Glory  appears  on  the  cherubic  throne,  dismounts,  and 
moves  to  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  that  Jahveh  may  give 
instructions  to  the  seven  angels.  At  the  earlier  appearance 
(84)  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Cherubim  and  the  throne,  but  9 3 
rather  implies  that  they  were  present  then  as  now;  for  the 
Glory  is  referred  to  as  occuying  its  accustomed  place  upon  the 
cherub (im),  and  leaving  it  to  take  up  a  fresh  position.  Whence 
came  the  Glory  and  the  throne  ?  From  heaven,  according  to 
ch.  1,  which  describes  the  vision  seen  in  Babylonia ;  but  here 
the  prophet  has  been  transported  to  Jerusalem ;  and  we  may 
well  imagine,  with  the  &  and  the  Jewish  commentators  on  this 
verse,  that  the  Glory  came  from  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the 
temple,  where  it  had  always  been  since  the  ark  was  first  brought 
m  under  the  wings  of  the  Cherubim,  1  K.  86- 7.  This  old  opinion 
has  been  revived  by  D.  H.  Muller,  Kr.,  Schmidt  (Eucharistenon 
i.  125) ;  they  would  omit  io4  as  a  doublet  of  the  present  v„ 
otherwise  they  follow  the  text :  Jahveh  moves  to  the  threshold 
(93a),  while  the  Cherubim  with  the  vacant  throne  wait  at  the  S. 
side  of  the  temple  (io3)  until  Jahveh  remounts  and  departs 
(io18).  As  a  rationale  of  the  situation  this  is  intelligible,  but  we 
must  not  overlook  the  complications  of  the  existing  text. 
Ihus  in  ch.  10,  vv.3'6  have  been  interpolated,  and,  as  Herrm. 
points  out,  they  take  no  account  of  93a ;  he  maintains  that 
both  93a  and  io4a  interrupt  their  respective  contexts,  and  that 
both  can  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  narrative.  This  is 
true  of  io4a  ;  but  93a  is  not  altogether  out  of  place  as  a  paren¬ 
thesis  between  vv.2  and  3b  ;  possibly  it  may  have  stood  origin¬ 
ally  elsewhere,  e.g.  before  v.1 ;  at  any  rate,  it  supplies  a  state¬ 
ment  which  is  wanted  here,  to  account  for  the  position  of  Jahveh 
and  the  presence  of  the  Cherubim  in  io2- 7-  1H.—And  the  glory 
.  .  .  was  taken  up  from  upon  the  cherub  (im)  upon  whom  it  rested] 
Ct.  io4  and  the  glory  rose.  For  the  cherub(im),  here  sing,  in 
the  Hebr.,  see  the  note  on  io2.—  (and  moved)  to  the  threshold] 
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The  threshold  (io4- 18  471)  is  not  mentioned  in  1  K.  6  f.,  but  from 
the  description  of  Ez.’s  temple,  which  reproduced  the  main 
features  of  Solomon’s,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  house  stood 
upon  a  platform  reached  in  front  by  a  flight  of  steps,  cp.  418 11 
and  4049a ;  the  threshold  would  be  the  space  at  the  E.  entrance, 
on  this  platform. — and  he  called  to  the  man ]  resumes  v.2,  after 
the  parenthesis  which  narrates  what  had  happened  meanwhile, 
v.3a. — 4.  And  '  he  '  said  unto  him ]  So  ffiB  ;  itt  Jahveh ;  but 
the  indication  of  the  subj.  is  superfluous  after  v.3b. — set  a  mark 
upon  the  foreheads  of  the  men  who  moan  and  groan  for  all  the 
abominations ]  So  there  were  a  few  faithful  left  in  Jerusalem ; 
this  is  the  only  allusion  that  Ez.  makes  to  them.  The  mark 
was  intended  to  distinguish  these  from  the  idolaters,  and  also 
to  shew  that  the  person  who  bore  it  was  under  Jahveh’s  pro¬ 
tection  ;  in  both  respects,  therefore,  it  resembled  the  blood 
on  the  lintel  and  door-posts  of  the  Israelite  houses,  where 
Jahveh  passed  through  to  smite  the  Egyptians,  Ex.  1223  J. 
The  protective  value  of  the  mark  has  its  analogy  in  the  sign 
given  to  Cain,  Gen.  415  J,  which  may  have  been  tattooed  on  the 
forehead.  And  just  as  slaves  and  cattle  were  branded  by  their 
owners,  the  idea  of  divine  ownership  as  well  as  protection  was 
probably  symbolized  also  ;  e.g.  Code  of  Hammurabi  §§  226  f., 
Assouan  Papyri  No.  28, 4.  5  ed.  Cowley ;  1  K.  2041,  Is.  44s ;  the 
signs  referred  to  in  Lev.  1928  216,  Dt.  141  indicated  that  the 
bearer  belonged  to  a  certain  deity.  This  three-fold  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  mark  is  applied  metaphorically  in  the  N.T.,  Gal. 

617  (oTiyfiara),  Rev.  7®f ’  \(r<j>payi(Twp.tv  .  .  .  iirl  tu>v  p-eruyir o>v,  14 > 
from  here),  i316f-  etc.  (xdpa-y/^a).  For  illustrations  from 
heathen  and  apostate  Jewish  practice  see  3  Macc.  229  ;  Philo 
de  Spec.  Leg.  i.  8  ;  Herod,  ii.  113 ;  Deissmann  Bible  Studies 
350  f. ;  W.  R.  Smith  Rel.  of  Sem.3  334  n.  And  cp.  Dante 
Purg.  ix.  1 12  f.  The  form  of  the  mark  is  suggested  by  the 
word  used,  tau,  the  last  letter  of  the  Hebr.  alphabet,  written  X 
in  the  ancient  script ;  the  simplest  of  signs  to  make,  and  as 
such  it  served  to  attest  a  document  among  both  Hebrews 
(Job  3i36)  and  Babylonians  (Meissner  Bab  u.  Ass.  i.  263  and 
Abb.  134,  135).  Naturally  such  a  sign  was  given  a  mystical 
interpretation  by  Christian  writers.  Jerome’s  note,  repro¬ 
ducing  Origen’s,  is  of  special  interest.  After  noticing  fit’s  80s 
<rrin(iov,  and  the  more  literal  rendering  of  ’A  @  «ai  o-rjixtiuxTM 
to  Oav,  he  goes  on  to  remark  that  tau,  the  letter  which  ends 
the  alphabet,  denotes  the  complete  devotion  of  those  who 
grieved  for  the  national  sins ;  and  that  tau,  as  the  initial  of 
tord,  denotes  those  who  lived  according  to  the  law  ;  and  since 
tau,  '  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  alphabet,  which  the  Samaritans 
use  to  this  day,’  bore  a  likeness  to  the  cross,  it  was  a  prophetic 
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symbol  of  the  sign  imprinted  on  the  foreheads  of  Christians,  a 
sign  which  they  frequently  use.  The  haggadic  interpretation 
of  the  passage  in  TB.  Shabbath  55a  is  also  worth  quoting : 

The  Holy  One  said  to  Gabriel,  Go  and  mark  on  the  foreheads 
of  the  righteous  a  tau  in  ink  .  .  .  and  on  the  foreheads  of  the 
wicked  a  tau  in  blood.  .  .  .  And  why  a  tau  ?  Tau  means  thou 
shalt  live  (tihyeh)  and  thou  shalt  die  (tamuth).* — 5.  And  to  these ] 
i.e.  the  six  destroying  angels. — let  not  your  ‘  eye  *  spare ,  and  do 
not  ye  pity ]  Hebr.  text  eyes  ffiCS  ;  Hebr.  marg.  eye,  many 
MSS  U.  See  v.10  and  511  n. — 6.  Five  classes  of  victims  are 
named.  Ez.  is  fond  of  groups  ;  cp.  1639  (five  vbs.),  27s3  (five 
names)  ;  sometimes  the  group  is  made  up  of  four  1421  i64* 10  ; 
more  often  of  three  516  i69- 12* 19*  40* 49-  55  etc.  Without  regard 
to  age  or  sex  ye  shall  slay  with  a  view  to  destruction  (lit.). — and 
begin  from  my  sanctuary ]  Heathen  worship  had  penetrated  even 
to  the  temple  :  this  was  the  crowning  act  of  apostasy.  Cp. 
1  Pet.  417. — and  they  began  from  the  ment  the  elders ,  who  were 
before  the  house ]  i.e.  the  sun-worshippers  between  the  porch 
and  the  altar,  816 ;  the  elders  may  have  been  added  to  include 
the  idolaters  of  811  (Co.  Be.  al.),  who  are  certainly  meant  by 
(S's  reading  within  the  house. — 7.  Defile  the  house  and  fill  the 
courts  with  slain]  Such  a  command,  given  by  Jahveh  Himself, 
is  dreadful  enough  to  imagine  ;  but  we  cannot  feel  sure  that 
it  belongs  to  the  original  narrative.  It  comes  too  late.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  v.6b  the  slaughter  has  begun  already,  starting  from  the 
sanctuary,  so  that  the  precincts  have  already  been  defiled  with 
bloodshed.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  house  means,  not 
as  in  v.3  the  temple  itself,  but  the  out-buildings  ;  that  v.6b 
speaks  only  of  beginning ,  while  v.7a  describes  the  continuation 
of  the  slaughter ;  that  instead  of  courts  ( haseroth )  we  should 
streets  (husoth)  with  ffi.  Such  attempts  at  making  v.7a  fit 
the  context  are  better  abandoned  :  it  is  either  an  alternative 
version  of  vv.6f-  (Kr.),  or  a  latter  addition,  Ho  would  say 
inserted  to  ratify  the  act  of  desecration  by  an  express  order  of 
Jahveh. — The  rest  of  the  v.  Go  out,  and  they  went  out  and 
smote  in  the  city  needs  some  correction  :  prob.  it  should 
run  And  he  said  unto  them,  Go  out  and  smite  in  the  city, 
following  hints  from  ffi  and  &. — 8.  And  it  came  to  pass  while 
they  smote]  continuing  the  corrected  form  of  v.7b. — that  I  was 
left  (alive)]  Cp.  Gen.  j23.  ffi  om.  ;  and  some  would  strike 
out  the  words  on  the  ground  that  the  remark  is  self-evident 
(Co.  Rost)  ;  but  if  not  original,  how  did  it  find  a  place  in  the 
text  ? — and  I  fell  upon  my  face  and  cried  out]  As  a  rule  Ez.  sides 
with  Jahveh  against  the  people  :  this  is  one  of  the  rare  occasions 
— n13  is  perhaps  the  only  other — when  the  prophet's  feelings 
overcome  him,  and  he  intercedes  for  his  countrymen  ;  like 
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Abraham  for  the  cities  of  the  plain,  Gen.  1823"32  J,  like  Amos 
for  the  house  of  Jacob,  Am.  71*,  like  Jeremiah  for  the  people  of 
Judah,  Jer.  14  f.  With  all  his  sternness,  Ez.  is  not  inhuman  ; 
when  the  time  comes  he  can  deliver  a  message  of  restoration, 
full  of  sympathy  and  hope,  chs.  34-37. — Ah !  Lord  Jahveh]  See 
414  n — art  thou  going  to  destroy  all  the  remnant  of  Israel  ?]  Since 
the  end  of  the  N.  Kingdom  in  722  B.c.  Judah  was  the  remnant 
of  Israel,  and  Judah  had  been  reduced  by  the  captivity  of  597  ; 
it  seemed  as  though  Jahveh  intended  to  destroy  all  the 
survivors  of  that  disaster.  Cp.  n13.  and  some  mods.  om. 
all ;  but  the  exaggeration  belongs  to  the  fervour  of  the  plea. 

~  — 9.  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Israel  and  Judah ]  The  combina¬ 
tion  is  unusual,  and  Kr.  He.  omit  and  Judah,  for  the  reason  that 
the  house  of  Israel  must  have  the  same  meaning  as  the  remnant 
of  Israel  in  v.8,  in  which  case  and  Judah  is  superfluous.  In  v.8, 
however,  Israel  in  itself,  and  apart  from  the  word  remnant, 
refers  to  the  whole  nation  ;  here  the  inclusive  sense  is  emphasized 
by  and  Judah. — and  the  land  is  filled  with  bloodshed ]  Some  early 
editions  read  violence,  but  the  bulk  of  MSS  bloodshed,  i.e.  judicial 
murders,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  exile,  2  K.  211®  2431',  Jer.  234 
7®  223  ;  and  child-murder  in  the  service  of  idols,  a  prevalent 
crime,  ch.  i620f-  222  n.—and  the  city  is  full  of  perverted  justice ] 
lit.  ‘  that  which  is  perverted.’  The  noun  occurs  only  here,  and 
its  meaning  is  inferred  from  the  verbal  term  ‘  to  pervert  justice 
Ex.  23®,  1  S.  83 ;  so  2E.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
that  which  is  perverted  can  by  itself  mean  ‘  perverted  justice.’ 
Prob.  the  text  is  at  fault ;  if  bloodshed  be  the  right  reading  in 
the  previous  clause,  violence  may  be  read  here  ;  cp.  723. — they 
have  said,  Jahveh  has  forsaken  the  land ]  Behind  this  popular 
saying  (see  812 ».)  lay  the  inveterate  belief  that  Jahveh  was 
bound  to  His  people,  as  it  were,  by  natural  ties.  So  long  as  all 
went  well,  there  was  nothing  to  shake  this  conviction  ;  but 
when  calamity  came,  like  that  of  597 >  it  was  taken  as  a  proof 
that  the  national  God  could  not,  or  would  not,  defend  His  own  ; 
He  had,  in  fact,  deserted  them.  The  whole  aim  of  the  higher 
religion,  as  taught  by  the  prophets,  was  to  moralize  the  relation 
between  Jahveh  and  Israel,  and  to  maintain  that  it  depended 
on  the  people’s  righteousness  ;  national  calamity  was  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  national  sin.  Though  the  prophetic  doctrine  seemed 
to  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears,  this  passage  shews  that  it  had 
lodged  itself  in  the  consciences  of  men  (Davidson). — xo.  mine 
eye  shall  not  spare,  nor  will  I  pity]  See  511  n- — I  will  lay  upon 
them  a  recompense  for  their  deeds]  lit.  ‘  I  will  set  their  way  upon 
their  head  ’  ;  an  expression  characteristic  of  Ez.,  1121  1643  2231, 
cp.  1719,  1  K.  832=2  C.  623.  The  metaphor  is  similar  in  his 
blood  shall  be  on  his  head  334. — xi.  The  linen-clad  angel  brings 
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back  a  report  to  Jahveh  that  his  task  has  been  carried  out ;  he 
does  not  say  that  the  other  six  have  done  theirs.  Kr.  suggests 
that  the  painful  details  of  the  execution  have  been  deliberately 
cancelled.  According  to  Ho.,  vv.8"10  is  an  addition :  the 
prophets  intercession  comes  too  late,  and  is  based  on  Am.  7lfl*, 
and  makes  use  of  conventional  terms.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  an  unusual  and  impressive 
feature. 


Ch.  9,  1.  vyn  mips  i3ip]  Taking  the  vb.  as  I£al  imperat.  2  pers.  plur. 
witho  fori,  cp.  i=t?9  3220,  '^9  Jud.  910,G-K.  §  46  d  ;  so &.  The  Mass.  nip 
is  prob.  intended  for  ICal  pf.  3  pers.  pi.,  the  visitations  of  the  city  are  near  ; 
so  i}yyiK€v  h  4K8tKvj<rts  t.tt.  (=nig£>  n^npg)  WB  appropinquaverunt ;  it 
might  also  be  Piel  imperat.  2  pers.  pi.,  bring  ye  near,  but  this  is  less  suit¬ 
able. — innjp;?]  From  n'ntpp  v.®  5 16  etc.,  with  reduced  before  an  added 
syll.  ;  see  B-L.  332,  534. — 2.  p'^yn  iysp]  A  few  nouns  were  treated  as 
definite  enough  in  themselves  to  dispense  with  the  art.,  e.g.  408  43® 
and  isn  4o28* 31 ;  but  not  always,  e.g.  nyffn  4016* 19* 21.  Cp.  Dr.  §  209  (1). — 
njD9  ispk]  The  Hoph.  ptcp.  only  here  ;  prob.  the  d  was  written  by  mis¬ 
take.  Read  either  njb  i;pk  like  43 1  (but  ?  text)  ;  or  njsn  rrjs  pXeTroiJorris , 
the  usual  expression  83  n1  etc. — isdd  ,(?3]  only  here,  cp.  p§9  Jer. 
5120 ;  */fS3=Akk.  napd§u  ‘shatter,  slay,’  in  conjug.  ii.  ‘slaughter.’ 
irtXvl-  ’AS  ck€vos  diaaKopiritr/xov  ai Wou. — D'13  t?9$>]  The  construction  varies ; 
the  pass.  ptcp.  may  be  in  the  abs.  st.,  with  its  complementary  noun  in 
the  accus.,  so  v.8  crign  e^iVn  cp.  1  S.  218,  1  K.  2210  ;  or  the  pass.  ptcp. 
may  be  in  the  constr.  st.,  with  its  noun  in  the  gen.,  e.g.  D^n  v.11 
io2*  ®*  7,  Num.  24®,  Is.  3622. — isdi  nDp]  The  derivation  of  'p  from  the 
Egyptian  is  due  to  D.  H.  Muller ;  the  old  explanation  of  nop=nbp  has  been 
given  up  ;  see  CAH.  iii.  424.  (5r,  not  understanding  the  word  and  point¬ 
ing  i9D,  gives  'ov-q  aairpelpov,  so  &  *  a  loin-band  of  sapphire  ’  ;  but  GT 
'  a  scribe’s  tablet  ’  FT  atramentarium  scriptoris.  ’A0  k&cttu  ypa/j. fiar^s  ’A 
also  fieXavodoxeiov  y p.  Hippolytus  of  Rome  (died  c.  a.d.  235)  speaks  of 
Jesus  Christ  6  rb  Kd<rrv  rod  ypa/i/xaT^cos  ire  pi  t^v  6<r<f>vy  <popu)v  Kai  rb  paSbiv 
rbv  ttoIklXov  vtrw^a  tvdedvfitvos,  Comm,  in  Dan.  iv.  57 ;  Eisler  OLZ.  1930, 
585  ff. — 3.  ,i?yj  The  vb.  could  be  tr.  as  plupf.,  ‘  Now  the 

glory  .  .  .  had  been  taken  up  * ;  but  this  rendering  disguises  the  real 
nature  of  cl.  a,  which  may  be  an  intrusion  into  the  text  (He.) .  koX  . . .  dvipy 
IL<£&,  not  appreciating  the  Niph.,  for  which  cp.  Ex.  403®**,  Num.  917*  21f* 
io11  P. — l^y  .  .  .  3n3n]  The  sing,  is  prob.  to  be  understood  as  collective  ; 
see  on  IO2.  (Sx  avb  tCov  x€Pov^v  •  •  •  'rrC)v,  i.e.  DH’Vy  .  .  .  □’3113,1, 

which  some  would  read.  For  '3,1  jnDD  Sk  vVy  <i’,i  ivn  implies  ^>y  ,t,i  h?k 
'3,1  jnso  ;  but  i^y  must  refer  to  3113, i. — jnso]  (5r  0  rb  atdpiov,  i.e.  atrium,  so 
io®*  18  cod.A  471  ’AS  t&v  ovd&v  FT  limen. — ison  nop]  (5  om.  ison. — 4.  i^k] 
Kt.  i'^k  Q. ;  3  MSS  *Sk,  a  variation  reflected  in  &  and  ^  (E1*) ;  cp.  ’K33 
and  1K33  (6  MSS)  43*. — in  n'inm]  The  vb.  is  a  denominative  of  in,  and  occurs 
only  here  ;  1  S.  21 14  is  corrupt.  U  et  signa  thau  %  Kin  dubtii  ‘  and 
set  a  mark  ’  (rdshmd’). — "pna  Tyn  -pn3]  (5  om.  i’yn  T<n3  ;  if  either  of 
the  two  terms  is  to  be  cancellec,  the  second  looks  more  like  a  gl.  than 
the  first  (Co.). — □’pawn  D’rnKM]  The  */pJ k  only  again  2417  2616,  Jer.  51 62. 
For  the  paranomasia  cp.  61®  ;  and  for  the  play  on  different  vbs.  alike 
in  sound  cp.  Is.  22®,  Nah.  211. — 5.  ’3TK3]  (5r  &kov6vt6s  p.ov.  The  only 
other  instances  of  the  genit.  abs.  in  Cr  Ez.  are  io13  155  2610  ?  38®.  &  '  in 
my  eyes.’ — onn  Sy]  Kt.,  'n  Q.f ;  cp.  the  tendency  to  ignore  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  preps,  ^y  and  Sk,  i17  n. — 6.  nn3  jpi]  '31  jpt.  Ez.'s 
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fondness  for  groups  of  five,  four,  three  has  been  illustrated  from  the  (?) 
contemporary  Law  of  Holiness,  where  the  laws  are  sometimes  arranged 
in  groups  of  five,  e.g.  Lev.  i83f*  ig131*  16f-  17f* ;  Paton  Am.  J.  of  Bibl.  Lit. 
1897,  41  f.  The  parallel  seems  to  be  rather  far-fetched. — rrntfD1?  min] 
S  here  defines  the  aim  or  result  of  an  action  ;  cp.  Is.  58®  an1?,  Ps.  6310 
rmw*?,  6g22  'nds1?.  For  n'rwo  see  516«. — b^n  *?a  Sy]  Sy  =  S*  i17n.  There  is 
no  need  to  om.  v'K,  on  the  ground  that  women  were  marked  as  well 
as  men  ;  for  b^n  S3  here  =  ‘  each,’  ‘  every  one.’  (Hr  rightly  M  v auras  £<p>' 
ous. — inn]  rb  arjpieiov  ’A9  U  rb  Oau ,  thau — DUpT.l  D’B0N3]  (SrB  airb  r.  avbpCov 
r.  Trpeapvrtpwv.  (£A  ai rb  r.  irpecrfSvTtpuv  which  is  marked  as  an  addition 
by  — y.  nnsnn]  (5*=ni2nnn,  prob.  from  11®  rds  680 ts. — tj/}  ram  *ns] 
The  pfs.  with  weak  waw,  though  the  construction  can  be  defended 
(Dr.  §  133),  are  unusually  disagreeable.  (3Ps  text  exhibits  variations, 
but  it  treats  nni  as  imperat.  ;  thus  B  tKjropevbpLevoi  Kal  k6ttt€T€,  with  the 
hexaplaric  addition  of  Kal  7 lardi-are  tt)v  t6\lv  in  some  MSS.  Other  MSS 
read  iKiropeveade  Kal  k6ttt€T€'  ko.1  i^e\66vre y  £ tvtttov  rr) v  S  ‘  go  forth, 

kill  in  the  city.’  GTB  agree  with  £H.  A  satisfactory  reading  can  be 
obtained  by  pointing  isrn,  and  om.  nran  as  a  dittogr.  of  ins.  So  Wellh. 
and  most  mods. — 8.  inb'nji]  Kt.,  in^i  Q.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  the 
Mass,  intended  by  the  latter.  The  Kt.  was  prob.  understood  as  a  fusion 
of  iKifU)  and  in^ni,  the  ptcp.  being  altered  to  impf.  c.w.c.  to  avoid  intro¬ 
ducing  the  apodosis  with  ;  Kon.  i.  266.  I£imhi  offers  two  explana¬ 
tions,  equally  impossible  ;  in  his  Comment,  in  loc.  he  argues  for  a  mixed 
form  of  Niph.  pf.  ">n^i  and  I£al  impf.  iNp$n  ;  in  Mikhlol  54a,  cp.  Rad.  Lib. 
364,  he  prefers  a  combination  of  1  pers.  plur.  and  sing.  Kal  impf.,  in^ 
(plur.  of  majesty)  and  in?n.  The  puzzle  is  due  merely  to  the  slip  of  a 
copyist ;  B-L.  357.  We  may  read  either  inpji  Niph.  ptcp.,  a  circumst. 
cl.  with  the  ptcp.  before  the  subj.  for  emphasis,  *  I  being  left,’  cp.  "is  nrrawi 
Is.  23 16  ;  or  "in^ni  Niph.  impf.  c.w.c.  introducing  the  apodosis,  with  the 
pron.  subj.  after  the  verb,  cp.  un  inwi  1  K.  1910;  Dr.  §§  159,  78  n. — n^Kj] 
The  cohortative  c.w.c.  is  rare  in  the  prophets  ;  only  again  1611,  Jer.  n18 
32®,  Zech.  n13,  Dr.  §  69  Obs.  Ro.  Saw  as  i28  n13. — through  thy 
pouring  ;  for  3  in  a  causal  sentence  cp.  43®  onm,  44’,  Kon.  iii.  §  403  a. 
The  daghesh  lene  is  written  in  infinitives  with  suff.  2  mas.  sing,  and 
plur.,  e.g.  W?  Dt.  67,  Q39PN  Lev.  23s® ;  but  rip?,  a}??  etc. ;  B-L.  344  — 
9.  ind  iNDn]  This  is  one  of  the  phrases  characteristic  of  P  which  begin 
to  appear  in  Ez.  (cp.  4**1.,  510  w.)  ;  elsewhere  only  i618(P),  Gen.  17**  ®* 20, 
Ex.  i7  P.  In  the  form  ind  -ind  it  occurs  ch.  3710,  and  both  in  P  Gen.  71®, 
Num.  147  and  in  earlier  literature  Gen.  3043  J,  1  K.  747  (Temple  docu¬ 
ment),  2  K.  io4.  &  (Lagarde)  N-inS  N-inS,  recognizing  the  duplication,  so 
in  1618.  B  here  and  in  3710  nimis  valde,  in  1613  vehementer  nimis. — 
Don  pN.i  N*?Dni]  So  Baer’s  text,  following  the  earliest  printed  texts, 
Soncino  1485,  Brescia  1494  ;  and  7  MSS  Kenn.,  1  de  Re.  Otherwise  the 
MSS  read  D'nn,  which  is  implied  by  (Ur  Xa Gbv  iroWuv,  d'di  being  misread 
□'ey  as  in  723.  I£im.  in  loc.  recognizes  the  reading  con,  but  notes  that  d'di 
is  found  in  some  accurate  copies.  Modern  edns.,  except  Baer's,  print 
d’D-i. — hbd]  <5L\.  The  Hiph.  of  naj  with  ebb'd  =  '  pervert  justice,’  e.g.  1  S.  83 
etc.,  and  even  without  ebb'd  Ex.  23®,  Mai.  3®  ;  but  the  noun  from  the 
pass,  stem  can  hardly  mean  so  much,  dir  ddiKlas  Kal  dKadapaia s,  perh.  a 
double  rendering  (cp.  i23m.  3 ®w.),  implying  DDn= abiKla  45®,  Gen.  611*  13 
etc.  Ehrl.  He.  conjecture  np’io  yoke,  so  oppression  Is.  58®-  ®.  Prob.  the 
word  is  corrupted  from  con,  Co.  Ro. — iidn  '3]  Pf.,  as  n16  3310  ;  usually 
in  these  quotations,  a  ptcp.  pres. — 10.  U’y  .  .  .  un  on]  See  412  n.  <£B 
om.  the  pers.  pron.  in  this  construction,  Kal  ob  pelaerai,  but  (3iA  tyu  eTira 
€y<Jb  el  pa.  Ss  implies  omSy  Dirm  n1?.  %  no'D  Dinx  nS  njn  »]ni  to  avoid  the 

anthropomorphic  u»y. — -nm]  Pf.  of  resolve,  cp.  21®;  Dr.  §  13. — 11.  ib'nb] 
Kt.  MSS  Vrs.  ;  "ir*  *?33  Q.  and  some  MSS—an  unnecessary  correction. 
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III 


Continuing  the  narrative  of  the  vision,  Ch.  io  records  two 
grave  incidents,  Jahveh’s  command  to  strew  fire  upon  the 
city,  vv.2* 7,  and  Jahveh's  departure  from  the  temple,  vv.18* 18. 
The  rest  of  the  ch.  is  made  up  of  fragmentary  notes  which 
comment  on  the  scene.  Thus  vv.1-  8*17  reproduce  parts  of 
ch.  i ;  vv.3*6  explain  how  the  Cherubim  came  to  be  standing 
within  reach  of  the  linen-clothed  angel,  and  where  the  Glorv 
was  stationed;  v.26  cp.  v.15  identifies  the  cherubim  of  the 
present  vision  with  the  hayyoth  of  ch.  1 ;  and  a  postscript  is 
added  in  vv.  •  .  Yet  when  these  secondary  elements  are 
singled  out,  the  remainder,  vv.2- 7- 18 • 19 • » 2®,  hardly  represents 
an  original  form  of  the  text ;  for  vv.7- 19  shew  signs  of  adaptation 
to  the  context,  and  after  v.7  nothing  is  said  about  the  execution 
of  the  sentence,  ct.  9llb,  but  see  note  on  v.7.  Several  hands 
must  have  been  at  work  upon  this  chapter,  probably  at  various 
times  ;  so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  trace  an  intelligible  order 
m  the  progress  of  the  vision  as  a  whole.  No  one  line  of  inter¬ 
pretation  can  be  more  than  an  experiment;  that  proposed 
by  Kraetzschmar,  and  modified  here  and  there  by  Hans 
Schmidt  and  Herrmann,  offers  perhaps  as  good  a  clue  as  anv 
through  the  tangle.  J 

Ch.  10,  1.  And  I  saw]  The  v.  interrupts  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  911  and  io2 ;  it  belongs  to  the  series  vv.8*17,  which  takes 
over  certain  features  from  ch.  1,  but  arranges  them  in  a  different 
order,  thus  the  firmament  or  platform  here  comes  before  the 
cherubim  and  the  wheels,  ct.  i^.—like  sapphire  stone ]  As  in  i26, 
Jit  implies  that  the  throne  was  made  of  sapphire,  and  ffi® 
agrees,  by  reading  eV  abrSiv,  i.e.  upon  the  Cherubim ;  while 
®  "  avTfJ\e-  "Pon  the  sapphire  stone,  follows  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  ffiin  i26.— as  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  a  throne 1 
throne  is  empty,  and  the  attendant  Cherubim  are  waiting 
till  Jahveh  is  ready  to  mount  and  leave,  9 3  io2* 18- *9  .*  this 
suggested  to  the  annotator  a  description  of  the  Cherubim 
based  on  ch.  I.— 2.  And  he  said ]  The  speaker  is  Jahveh,  as  in 
9  •  ;  the  original  connexion  has  been  broken  by  911  The 
second  and  he  said  should  be  omitted,  with  <5. —unto  the  man 
clothed ,  in  linen ]  In  ch.  9  this  angel  is  the  protector  of  the 
a  1  j  n-'  ;  now  he  ^conies  the  agent  of  destruction. 
As  leader  among  his  six  fellow-ministers  he  is  chosen  for  a 
task  of  peculiar  awe  :  to  approach  the  centre  of  the  Cherubim, 
and  take  of  the  holy  fire,  and  strew  it  upon  the  city.  Thus 
jSe-Den  an&e*s  the  divine  judgements,  cp.  Lev.  2621* 24 
and  Rev  151  Ho  argues  that  since  vv.2  and  7  contradict 
ch.  9,  both  in  the  task  assigned  to  the  angel  and  in  the  command 
to  destroy  Jerusalem,  they  must  have  been  inserted  after 
5«6  b.c.  ;  so  interpreted,  the  vision  is  robbed  of  all  significance 
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— Go  in  between  the  whirling  wheels]  RV.  The  Hebr.  galgal, 
lit.  a  whirl ,  is  used  of  a  whirlwind ,  Ps.  7719  [181  8314  [13],  but 
also  of  war-chariots,  ch.  2324  and  2610  (sing.)  ;  Is.  528  and 
Jer.  473  (pi.).  The  RV.  rendering  might  be  appropriate  if 
the  throne  were  in  motion,  but  here  it  is  stationary ;  hence 
wheel-work ,  as  the  Germans  translate,  comes  nearer  to  the 
meaning.  The  use  of  galgal  for  wheels ,  instead  of  the  usual 
’ ophannim ,  was  felt  to  require  some  explanation,  v.13. — under¬ 
neath  the  cherub  (im)]  The  four  wheels  were  lower  than  the 
Cherubim,  which  stood  perhaps  at  the  height  of  the  axles, 
cp.  1 15 n.  For  the  sing,  cherub  (cp.  v.4  93),  ffi&F  give  the  plur. ; 
but  the  sing,  can  be  used  in  a  collective  sense,  just  as  living 
creature  is  used  in  w.16* 17  • 20  1 20  n.  From  this  point  onwards, 
however,  the  plur.  occurs. — coals  of  fire  from  beneath  the  cherubim ] 
See  i13  ;  and  cp.  Ps.  1813  Q2]=2  S.  2213. — and  strew  (them) 
upon  the  city ]  Jerusalem  is  to  be  treated  like  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  Gen.  1924  J  ;  cp.  ch.  38s2,  Ps.  116.  Ez.  seems  to 
have  had  in  his  mind  the  judgement  on  the  cities  of  the  plain  ; 
see  9 sn.  and  1647. — in  my  sight ]  Cp.  v.19.  The  prophet's 
position  is  not  stated ;  he  was  near  the  spot  where  the  Glory 
stood  (93a),  and  either  at  the  S.E.  of  the  temple  (Kr.),  or  perhaps 
rather  in  the  outer  court,  from  which  he  saw  the  cloud  (v.3) 
and  heard  the  voice  (v.6  Ho.). 

A  Note  on  the  Cherubim . 

The  source  and  meaning  of  the  Hebr.  k6rubh ,  kerubhimt  may 
now  be  considered  fairly  well  ascertained.  From  the  Akk. 
verb  karabu—'  bless,  pray,  intercede  ’  come  the  forms  karubu , 
karibu=‘  one  who  prays,  intercessor/  applied  to  the  winged, 
human-headed  bulls,  the  iedu  and  lamassu,  which  were  set  at 
the  entrance  of  temples  and  palaces,  and,  as  inferior  divinities, 
were  believed  to  intercede  before  the  great  gods.  In  the 
Babylonian  Epic  of  Creation  and  elsewhere  the  title  karubu 
occurs  with  the  meaning  of  *  intercessor/  *  The  Hebrews,  then, 
borrowed  the  name,  and  to  some  extent  the  functions,  of  the 

*  To  Prof.  Langdon  belongs  the  credit  of  establishing  this  point, 
Epic  of  Creation  1923,  190  note.  In  addition  to  Tabl.  vii.  1.  5,  where 
karubu  is  applied,  it  seems,  to  a  statue  of  Ea,  he  quotes  three  other 
passages  :  (1)  'Uu  karibu  who  is  at  the  right  side  of  the  door  of  the  shrine 
of  .  .  ./  King  Chronicles  concerning  Early  Bab.  Kings  ii.  84,  16,  in  an 
inscr.  c.  990-955  b.c.  ;  (2)  lamazzati  u  karibati  (fem.  forms),  images  at 
the  gates  of  a  temple  in  Susa,  prob.  contemporary  with  (1),  Scheil  Textes 
tlamites-Scmitiques  iv.  167,  6  ;  (3)  ilu  Lahme  kuribi,  at  two  sides 
of  a  gate,  7th  cent,  b.o.,  Messerschmidt  Keilschrifttexte  aus  Assur  75,  24. 
Langdon* s  explanation  has  been  adopted  and  developed  by  Dhorme  and 
Vincent  in  Revue  Biblique  xxxv.  (1926)  328  ff.,  481  ff. 
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kerubhim  from  Babylon,  while  they  purged  and  elevated  the 
conception.  In  the  O.T.  the  Cherubim  (a)  are  guardians  of 
a  sacred  spot :  they  keep  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life,  Gen.  324  ; 
according  to  another  version  of  the  Paradise-legend,  they 
inhabit  Eden,  the  holy  mountain  of  God,  Ez.  2813- 14.  They 
have  shed  their  Babylonian  character  of  intercessors,  and  their 
Babylonian  form  of  four-footed  monsters.  As  represented 
in  Solomon's  temple,  the  Cherubim  retain  their  function  of 
guardians,  standing  with  outstretched  wings  in  the  inner 
sanctuary,  facing  the  nave,  as  though  to  repel  intrusion  and 
protect  the  ark,  T  K.  623’28  87,  2  C.  313,  57f*.  The  same  motif 
was  carried  out  in  the  decoration  of  the  walls  and  doors, 
1  K.  631*36,  and  of  the  moveable  lavers,  1  K.  729,  a  tradition 
which  Ezekiel  continued :  Cherubim  with  two  faces,  a  man’s 
and  a  lion's,  alternate  with  palms  on  the  walls  of  his  ideal 
temple,  4i18“20.  The  form  of  these  symbolic  figures  is  nowhere 
described  ;  they  were  winged,  they  stood  upright,  and  so  far 
their  aspect  was  human,  and,  we  may  suppose,  their  faces  too. 
But  another  idea  (6)  was  associated  with  the  Cherubim  in  the 
sanctuary ;  the  imagination  pictured  them  as  supporters  of 
Jahveh's  throne.  God  was  thought  of  as  ‘  sitting  upon  the 
cherubim,'  1  S.  44,  2  S.  62,  Is.  3716==2  K.  1915,  Ps.  802 111  991, 
1  C.  136 ;  see  Gunkel  Die  Psalmen  429.  Some  recent  scholars 
hold  that  the  kapporeth  or  ‘  mercy-seat '  was  originally  the  throne, 
before  it  became  merely  the  lid  of  the  ark.*  (c)  A  different 
conception  of  the  Cherubim  is  implied  by  Ps.  1811  tl0]  =2  S.  2211, 
cp.  Ps.  1043,  1  C.  2818  ;  they  personified  the  wind  and  cloud 
of  the  hurricane,  and  thus  served  as  the  chariot  of  Deity. 
( d )  In  P's  account  of  the  tabernacle,  the  decorative  tradition 
is  followed,  Ex.  2631  36s*  35,  but  we  notice  a  change  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  figures.  Two  golden  Cherubim,  fronting  each  other, 
spread  their  wings  over  the  ark,  and  were  attached  to  the 
kapporeth ,  towards  which  they  bent  their  faces,  as  though 
contemplating  the  mysteries  which  it  covered,  Ex.  2518"20 
377*9.  The  design  resembles  Egyptian  rather  than  Babylonian 
types,  though  ultimately  the  winged  guardians  of  an  Egyptian 
shrine  can  be  traced  to  Mesopotamia. f  But  the  attitude  of 
the  Cherubim  bending  over  the  ark  suggests  a  fresh  conception  : 
like  the  Seraphim  of  Is.  63  (cp.  Ps.  29*- 2* 9,  Job  387),  they  were 
thought  of  as  engaged  in  adoration. 

Most  of  the  ideas  connected  with  the  Cherubim  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  supernatural  beings  which  Ezekiel  saw.  At 

*  Hans  Schmidt  Eucharisterion  i.  {1923)  137  ft. ;  Dhorme  and  Vincent 
l.c.  488.  Cp.  1  C.  2811  '  house  of  the  kapporeth .* 

t  See  Ulustrations  in  Gressmann  Texte  u.  Bilder 2  ii*  Abb.  391  ; 
Rev.  Bibl.  xxxv.  487. 
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first,  when  they  appeared  in  Babylonia,  by  the  Grand  Canal, 
he  could  only  call  them  hayyoth,  for  want  of  a  better  name  ; 
he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  anything  quite  like  them.  But 
when  he  saw  them  again,  this  time  in  Jerusalem  and  beside 
the  temple,  he  realized  what  they  were.  True,  the  ark  was 
not  present,  nor  the  kapporeth ;  but  these  mighty  forms, 
attendant  on  the  throne  of  Jahveh  and  giving  it  the  motion  of 
a  chariot,  must  be  none  other  than  the  Cherubim  of  the  inner 
sanctuary,  io20b! 

In  later  literature,  such  as  the  Jewish  Apocrypha  (e.g. 
En.  207  6110  717),  the  hayyoth  and  kerubhim  of  Ezekiel's  visions 
became  an  exalted  order  of  Angels,  and  reached  their  fullest 
development  in  the  £c?a  of  the  Christian  Apocalypse,  engaged 
in  perpetual  worship,  Rev.  46fI*  56fl-  61£f-  711. 

Ch.  10,  3.  How  came  the  Cherubim  to  be  accessible  to  the 
man  clothed  in  linen  ?  What  happened  to  the  throne  when  the 
Glory  left  it  and  moved  to  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  93  ? 
Some  explanation  is  wanted  ;  it  is  given  here.  The  Cherubim 
with  the  empty  throne  were  standing  on  the  right  side,  i.e.  the 
south,  of  the  temple,  waiting  for  Jahveh  to  remount.  Whence 
the  throne  came  we  are  not  told  :  perhaps,  as  some  think,  from 
the  inner  sanctuary,  where  Jahveh  was  believed  to  sit  enthroned. 
This  attempt  to  clear  up  the  situation  forms  part  of  a  parenthesis, 
vv.3"6,  which  breaks  the  connexion  between  w.2  and  7,  and 
betrays  the  hand  of  an  editor. — and  the  cloud  filled  the  inner 
court]  Cp.  v.4  i4  n. ;  a  token  of  the  divine  Presence,  as  in 
Ex.  339f-  E,  1  K.  810f\  For  the  inner  court  see  83* 16  n. — 
4.  The  Glory  now  leaves  the  Cherubim,  and  takes  up  a  position 
on  the  threshold  of  the  temple.  This  has  already  been  stated 
in  93a:  if  both  passages  are  to  hold  good,  we  must  suppose 
that  in  the  meanwhile  the  Glory  had  remounted  the  throne, 
and  then  dismounted  again  to  take  up  the  same  position  as 
before.  It  is  impossible  to  credit  such  an  undignified  series 
of  movements.  Moreover,  v.4  does  not  come  naturally  after 
v.3,  but  merely  repeats  it  in  an  exaggerated  form.  Clearly 
the  entire  verse  is  an  after-thought.  Kr.  would  cancel  it  as 
a  doublet  of  93 ;  with  more  insight  Herrm.  points  out  that  the 
entire  section,  io3"6,  which  is  itself  a  later  addition,  takes  no 
account  of  g3,  and  does  not  presuppose  it.  V.4  must  be  a  still 
later  insertion  in  the  secondary  passage  io3’6. — the  cloud  .  .  . 
the  brightness]  Cp.  v.3  and  i4*27. — 5.  the  sound  of  the  cherubim's 
wings  .  .  .  like  the  sound  of  El  Shaddai  when  he  speaks]  See 
for  the  sound  or  voice  of  God  Ex.  I916* 19  E,  Dt.  433  52411*, 
Ps.  293fr-,  Job  372"6  409.  The  divine  Name  El  Shaddai  occurs 
in  P,  Gen.  171  28s  3511  4314  (Rp)  48s,  Ex.  63,  and  perhaps  in  J 
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Gen.  4926  (read  either  El  Shaddai  with  ffi  Sam.  S,  or  Shaddai 
alone).  By  itself  Shaddai,  without  El,  is  found  in  i24  ((5 
om.)  and  in  J  Num.  244- 16,  thirty-one  times  in  Job,  and  six 
times  elsewhere.  The  usual  rendering  God  Almighty  has  a 
certain  support  from  ffi,  which  sometimes  gives  TravroKpartop 
(14  times  in  Job),  and  from  II,  mostly  omnipotens ;  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  this  is  really  the  meaning.  The  pronuncia¬ 
tion  Shaddai,  which  goes  back  at  least  to  ffi  (SaSSai,  here 
only)  and  &  (always),  implies  that  the  word  was  derived  from 
shadhadh=  destroy,’  e.g.  3212 ;  so  that  it  ought  to  mean  ‘  the 
Destroyer,  not  the  Almighty.’  To  avoid  this  conclusion, 
however,  the  Jews  resorted  to  an  impossible  etymology,  and 
explained  Shaddai  as  a  compound,  ‘  (he)  who  is  sufficient,’ 
Ixavos,  as  ’AS®  render  it  here  and  elsewhere;  see  Rashi  on 
Gen.  171.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  traditional 
pronunciation  is  correct.  Probably  it  was  Shadhai,  and  the 
origin  of  the  Name  is  to  be  found  in  the  Akk.  fadu,  the  common 
word  for  ‘  mountain,’  which  sometimes  occurs,  along  with  the 
name  of  a  deity,  to  form  a  pr.  n.,  e.g.  Bel-Sadua,  Marduk- 
sadua=  Bel,  Marduk,  is  my  mountain,’  cp.  '  my  rock  ’  in 
Ps.  182  [3).  See  Driver  Gen.  404  ff. ;  Skinner  Gen .  290  f .  ; 
G.  R.  Driver  The  People  and  the  Book  91.  Evidently  there  is 
some  connexion  between  this  v.  and  i24.  On  the  one  hand 
like  the  voice  of  Shaddai  in  i24  has  been  added  from  here,  for 
the  Name  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Book,  and  the  scribe  who 
used  the  form  El  Shaddai  belonged  to  a  later  age  than  Ez/s  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  drew  upon  I24  for  the  noise  of  the  wings’ 
and  exaggerated  it :  even  though  the  Cherubim  were  standing 
(v.3),  their  wings  made  a  noise,  dreadful  to  hear,  reaching  to 
the  outer  court  (83  ».).  The  v.  has  all  the  marks  of  an  inter¬ 
polation. — 6.  This  v.  seems  to  be  merely  a  variant  of  v.2 : 
there  the  man  clothed  in  linen  went  in  between  the  wheel-work  ; 
here  we  have  the  same  again,  with  the  addition  of  and  he  stood 
beside  one  of  the  wheels.—' 7.  The  text  of  this  v„  which  continues 
v.2,  has  suffered  from  editorial  scruples.  That  ‘the  linen- 
clothed  ’  should  himself  take  fire  from  between  the  Cherubim 
seemed  an  act  of  presumption ;  accordingly,  one  of  the  Cherubim 
was  made  to  take  the  fire  and  give  it  to  the  man.  The  first 
stage  in  the  process  of  alteration  is  seen  in  ffi’s  text,  the  final 
stage  appears  in  Jfi.  Originally  perhaps  the  v.  ran:  and  he 
stretched  forth  his  hand  unto  the  fire  which  was  between  the  cherubim, 
and  he  took  it,  and  went  out.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  city.  Was  the  narrative  cut  short  to  spare  our 
feelings  ?  Such  an  assumption  is  not  necessary  ;  for  it  often 
happens,  as  Ho.  points  out,  that  a  prophet  mentions  a  command 
without  describing  the  execution  of  it ;  see  for  example  Is.  81, 
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Jer.  I91- 10  27ar-,  Hos.  i4- •• 9— 8.  A  long  insertion  begins  here 
and  extends  to  v.17.  Some  regard  it  as  a  fragment  of  another 
vefsion  of  ch.  i,  which  was  thought  worth  preserving  on  account 
of  its  variants  (Kr.).  More  probably  we  have  to  do  with  a 
case  of  borrowing.  For  when  the  two  passages  axe  compared, 
ch.  i  gives  an  impression  of  being  the  more  original  by  the 
logical  order  of  its  arrangement  and  the  superiority  of  its  text ; 
while  io1-8'17  suggests  a  transcriber  making  use  of  older 
material  with  a  good  deal  of  freedom,  even  of  carelessness, 
e.g.  vv.llb- 14.*  The  main  object  of  the  insertion  was,  perhaps, 
to  identify  the  cherubim,  first  named  by  Jahveh  in  v.2,  with 
the  hayyoth  of  ch.  i  (Toy).  And  there  appeared  belonging  to 
the  cherubim  the  figure  of  a  man's  hand ]  This  note  is  connected 
with  the  alteration  which  introduced  the  hand  of  the  cherub  in 
v.7,  and  comes  from  i8.  For  the  figure  of  a  hand  see  8®  «. — 
9=ii5.  i6a(  with  the  cherubim  for  the  living  creatures. — like  the 
gleam  of  ’tarshish  stone] =i16,  with  the  addition  of  stone. — 
io=i16b. — ii.  The  first  half  of  the  v.  must  refer  to  the  wheels 
(— 1I7)  ;  but  the  second  half  is  so  carelessly  expressed  that  the 
reference  may  be  either  to  the  Cherubim  (cp.  i12)  or  to  the 
wheels.  We  may  tr.  in  whatever  direction  the  foremost  (cherub) 
faced,  they  (the  other  cherubim)  went  after  him ;  then  v.12a 
will  follow  naturally  with  further  particulars  about  the 
Cherubim.  Or  we  may  tr.  in  whatever  direction  the  front  (wheel) 
faced,  they  (the  other  wheels)  went  after  it ;  this  has  the  merit 
of  making  the  whole  v.  refer  to  the  wheels,  but  does  not  connect 
properly  with  v.12a. — they  turned  not  when  they  went]  The  repeti¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  uncertainty  about  the  subject  referred  to, 
shews  that  the  v.  is  made  up  of  fragmentary  notes  or  glosses. — 
12.  The  text  declares  that  the  Cherubim  as  well  as  the  wheels 
were  full  of  eyes  ;  f  but  in  i18  this  is  said  only  of  the  felloes  or 
rims  of  the  wheels.  The  v.  seems  to  be  merely  an  exaggeration 
of  i18  in  a  confused  form  due  to  glosses.  And  all  their  flesh 
and  their  backs  and  their  hands  and  their  wings ]  <5  om.  and  all 
their  flesh,  but  the  omission  does  not  help  matters ;  and  their 
backs  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  form  rendered  and  their 
felloes  in  i18.  At  the  end  of  the  v.  the  text  reads  (belonging) 
to  the  four  of  them  (were)  their  wheels,  i.e.  the  four  Cherubim 
had  their  wheels  beside  them.  But  (belonging)  to  the  four  of 

*  Sprank’s  attempt  to  prove  that,  on  the  contrary,  ch.  i  has  been 
interpolated  from  io1-  8-17  is  ingenious  but  not  convincing  ;  Stud.  x. 
Ex.  (1926)  56-68.  ....  .  „  , 

t  A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  idea  is  given  by  a  small  bronze 
figure  of  the  Egyptian  god  Bes,  found  in  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis : 
the  figure  has  four  extended  wings  and  four  arms,  and  the  body  is  covered 
all  over  with  eyes  ;  on  each  side  of' the  head  are  four  heads  of  animals. 
See  Gressmann  Texte  u.  Bilder 8  ii.  162  and  Abb.  567. 
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them  comes  from  i18,  where  it  refers  to  the  felloes  :  their  wheels 
must  be  struck  out,  as  a  miswritten  form  of  and  the  wheels  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  or  as  a  gloss  from  the  margin. 
Read  then  and  the  wheels  were  full  of  eyes  round  about  the  four 
of  them. — 13.  An  explanatory  note  on  the  word  galgal,  i.e. 
wheel-work ,  which  is  applied  to  the  wheels  first  in  v.2,  and 
again  in  v.6.  It  has  found  its  way  into  the  wrong  place  ;  for 
here  it  interrupts  the  account  of  the  Cherubim  vv.12'14.  Kr. 
suggests  that  it  should  come  after  v.6. — 14.  This  v.  continues 
v.12,  and  is  based  upon  i10 ;  but,  owing  to  accident  or  inatten¬ 
tion,  the  text  as  it  stands  neither  makes  sense,  nor  follows 
its  original  correctly.  Thus  in  cl.  a  we  read  each  had  four  faces, 
but  in  cl.  b  the  face  of  the  first  [being)  the  face  of  the  cherub,  and 
the  face  of  the  second  the  face  of  a  man,  i.e.  each  had  a  single 
face,  a  different  one  in  each  case,  contradicting  cl.  a  and  i10 ; 
moreover,  the  cherub  is  actually  written  by  mistake  for  an  ox. 
The  Rabbis  wondered  what  had  become  of  the  ox  of  1 10  :  ‘  Resh 
Lakish  said,  Ezekiel  besought  the  Merciful  One  with  regard  to 
it,  and  He  changed  it  into  a  cherub '  !  TB.  Hagiga  13b.  At 
any  rate,  with  the  help  of  «S,  cl.  b  can  be  brought  into  agreement 
with  cl.  a  by  reading  the  first  [being)  the  face  of  the  cherub,  and 
the  second  the  face  of  a  man,  thus  conforming  to  the  rest  of  the 
sentence,  and  the  third  the  face  of  a  lion ,  and  the  fourth  the  face 
of  an  eagle.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  faces  do  not  come  in 
the  order  of  i10.  The  whole  v.  is  omitted  by  &B. — 15.  Since 
the  Cherubim  are  described  further  in  v.16,  and  do  not  raise 
themselves  for  their  departure  till  v.19,  this  v.  must  be  regarded 
as  a  later  gloss ;  both  parts  of  it  occur  again  in  vv.19*  20*  22. 
More  than  one  hand  has  been  at  work  on  the  additions  made 
to  this  chapter.  Raised  themselves  vv.17* 19  is  a  different  vb. 
from  were  lifted  up,  or  lifted  themselves  up  in  i19* 20* 21 ;  perhaps 
the  writers  of  the  present  v.  and  of  v.17  took  the  word  from 
v.19,  where  it  may  be  original. — V.  16  is  an  expansion  of  i19, 
with  kerubhim  for  hayyoth. — the  wheels  did  not  turn,  they  too, 
from  beside  them ]  In  v.11  i9* 12 * 17  they  did  not  turn  means,  they 
had  no  need  to  turn  round  in  order  to  face  the  direction  in 
which  they  were  going ;  but  here  the  meaning  seems  to  be, 
the  wheels  did  not  turn  away  from  beside  the  Cherubim.  By 
omitting  they  too,  from  beside  them  with  (5B  it  becomes  possible 
to  give  the  wheels  did  not  turn  the  same  sense  as  elsewhere. 
Moreover,  &  writes  they  too  in  cl.  a,  the  wheels,  they  too,  went 
beside  them,  and  this  is  an  improvement ;  from  beside  them 
in  cl.  b  has  been  accidentally  repeated. — 17= i21  in  a  shorter 
form.  The  use  of  the  word  the  living  creature  [s),  instead  of 
the  cherub[im)  as  in  the  rest  of  this  ch.,  shews  that  the  annotator 
was  copying  i21. — 18.  The  Glory  of  Jahveh  now  moves  from 
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the  threshold  of  the  temple  and  stands  upon  the  Cherubim, 
ready  to  leave.  If,  as  seems  probable,  g3a  formed  part  of  the 
original  narrative,  we  must  suppose  that  there  had  been  no 
change  in  the  situation  between  93a  and  io18.— from  the  threshold 
of  the  house ]  So  ;  but  OS*  from  the  house ,  as  though  the  Glory 
had  been  stationed,  not  on  the  threshold,  but  within  the 
sanctuary.  In  v.4,  however,  ffir  agrees  with  and  represents 
the  Glory  as  on  the  threshold. — and  stood ]  Again  in  v.19  and 
n23  :  hardly  original  in  all  three  places.  Ct.  the  phrase  *  sitting 
upon  the  cherubim'  (p.  113). — 19.  As  we  now  read  the  narrative, 
Jahveh's  departure  takes  place  in  two  stages :  first,  the  Glory 
moves  to  the  E.  gateway  and  stands  there,  v.19b;  then  the 
Glory  ascends  ‘  from  the  midst  of  the  city/  and  stands  on  the 
E.  hill  outside,  n22.  But  when  vv.18- 19  are  compared  with 
ii22*  23,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  describe  the  same  thing ;  so 
that  what  lies  behind  the  present  text  is  not  two  acts  of  departure, 
but  one.  Originally,  we  may  suppose,  it  took  place  at  this 
point :  the  Glory  stood  upon  the  Cherubim,  v.18  ;  the  Cherubim 
lifted  up  their  wings,  and  the  wheels  beside  them,  v.19a;  the 
Glory  ascended  from  the  city,  and,  after  a  pause  on  the  E. 
hill,  vanished  out  of  sight,  n23.  The  two  and  a  half  w. 
preserve  all  the  fragments  that  remain  of  the  original  narrative. 
The  latter,  however,  received  the  addition  of  ii1"21,  and, 
according  to  n1,  the  incident  occurred  at  the  E.  gateway  of 
the  temple  ;  so  the  moving  throne  was  made  to  pause  there 
(ro19b),  and  thus  allow  n1"21  to  be  included  in  the  vision.* 
Then  the  narrative  had  to  be  resumed  (n22)  from  the  point 
where  it  had  been  interrupted  (io19a) ;  hence  arose  the  present 
form  of  the  text,  which  gives  the  impression  that  the  departure 
took  place  in  two  stages.  In  other  words,  io19b  and  ii22  are 
secondary,  and  due  to  the  insertion  of  ii1’21.! — and  they  raised 
themselves  from  the  earth]  The  vb.  as  in  w.15- 16- 17 ,  where, 
perhaps,  it  has  been  adopted  from  the  present  passage,  which 
is  earlier  than  vv.8"17. — as  I  watched]  Cp.  v.2. — when  they  went 
forth]  i.e.  from  the  inner  court  to  the  outer.  Co.  would  om. 
the  words  as  a  reader's  addition,  but  without  sufficient  grounds. 
— and  he  or  it  stood]  The  sing,  implies  that  the  subj.  of  the 
vb.  is  the  glory  of  Jahveh ,  v.18  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  context 
suggests  that  the  cherubim  are  the  subj.  ;  so  to  make  sense 
change  the  sing,  to  pi.,  and  they  stood.  But  to  do  this 
is  to  obliterate  the  origin  of  the  clause  ;  the  lack  of  agreement 
in  number  between  cl.  a  and  cl.  b  is  one  sign  among  others 
that  cl.  b  is  a  later  addition  ;  the  scribe  who  made  it  took  the 
vb.  from  n23. — at  the  entrance  of  the  eastern  gateway]  Prob. 

*  Steuernagel  Einleitung  in  d.  A.T%  582. 

t  Sprank  l.c.  67. 
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within  the  court,  ffi  iirl  rot  irpoOvpa ,  see  83  n.  Through  this 
gateway  Jahveh  was  seen  returning  to  the  temple,  43lfl*. — 
20.  The  identity  of  the  cherubim  has  already  been  recognized 
in  v.16.  There  the  remark  occurs  in  the  section  which  reads 
like  a  later  comment ;  here,  at  the  close  of  the  vision,  the  words 
are  appropriate,  and  may  well  come  from  the  prophet  himself 
(Herrm.). — Vv.  21.  22  form  a  postscript  to  the  foregoing, 
prob.  by  the  editor  who  thought  it  necessary  to  reproduce  parts 
of  ch.  1  on  the  present  occasion  —four  faces  ...  four  wings ] 
Cp.  i6*  u. — and  the  likeness  of  human  hands]  Cp.  v.7  i8. — 
22.  the  faces  which  I  saw]  ffi  adds  *  beneath  the  glory  of  the 
God  of  Israel ' ;  one  of  the  more  considerable  additions  in 
ffi  (cp.  i4  2414  2826  407  42s- 16),  which  seldom,  if  ever,  inspire 
confidence. — their  appearance  and  themselves]  Supposed  to  be 
explanatory  of  they  were  the  faces  whfch  I  saw  ;  but  the  grammar 
is  barely  possible,  and  the  text  corrupt.  &B  gives  simply  *a! 
aura,  which  may  be  right :  and  as  for  them ,  each  went  etc., 
cp.  i9l)* 12a. 


Ch.  10,  1.  Sn  rom  niron]  5b  om.  mm  as  in  v.®,  and  *?n  ;  but  this  need  not 
imply  a  different  text,  Co.  149.  For  ^  gives  £irdvu),  i.e.  *?y  or  Vyoo. — 
ntnj  .  .  .  ntooa]  &  om.  both;  20=JW.  Perhaps  n*ooa  should  be  read 
before  tsd  as  in  i2*. — 2.  The  first  "idn'i  has  for  its  subj.  mm  under¬ 
stood  from  urns  911. — anan]  (5r  ttjv  (ttoX^v  w.6*  7 ;  ct.  rbv  irob^py}  9 2*  3*  n. 
— The  second  no»n  is  om.  by  ®r  and  most  mods. — mra]  The  fern.  pi.  shews 
that  the  prep,  pa  was  originally  a  noun,  cp.  nia’aD  28 26  etc. — Sa^a]  The 
same  form  in  Aram.,  Dan.  7®  ;  but  not  on  that  account  due  to  Aram, 
influence  (Sprank  Stud.  z.  Ez.  63) ;  the  form  is  good  Hebr.,  Stade  §  236  a  ; 
Barth  Nominalb.  §  138. — ana1?  nnn  Vn]  r.  rpox&v  vitokAtu}  t&v 
xcpovpdv  F  quae  sunt  subtus  cherubim  ;  an  accomodation  to  Gk.  and  Lat. 
idiom,  not  necessarily  implying  D’ana1?  nnn  — 3.  trun  i«aa]  The  suff. 

with  the  inf.  constr.  anticipates  the  following  genit ;  cp.  ounan  DNaa  42 14, 
na  i*?na  Job  29s  ;  Kim.  in  loc.  cps.  Ex.  2#.  Prob.  in  these  cases  the  second 
word  has  been  inserted  as  an  explanation  ;  K6n.  iii.  §  284  a.  The  Vrs. 
ignore  the  suff.,  and  imply  Kiaa  ;  so  some  mods. — 4.  dvi]  Ct.  n^ya  9s. — 
anan  Vyo]  and  tCjv  x€Pov^elv,  as  in  93 ;  C  ‘  with  the  cherub  '  in  both 
places. — jnson  Sy]  (5r  ris  rb  aWpiov=bn  in  a  pregnant  sense  *  (and  moved) 
to  the  threshold  ' ;  so  FE  ;  see  93  n. — 5.  5b,  which  often  om.  one  of  two 
synonyms,  om.  Shaddai. — 6.  anan  «?a^]  here  and  v.7  ttjv  aroX^v  ttjv 
ay  lav  ct.  rijv  aroX'tjv  v.2  ;  an  explanatory  addition  such  as  (5r  sometimes 
inserts,  e.g.  v.22  i7-  23  44*  ®*  14  9®  etc. — fsmn]  Hebr.  says  the  wheel,  using 
the  art.  with  the  sing,  to  denote  not  the  whole,  but  that  part  of  the 
whole  which  belongs  to  the  case  in  point ;  G-K.  §  126  t.  ;  (E  t&v  rpox&v. 
— 7.  anan]  Here  the  sing,  must  mean  the  cherub  nearest  to  ‘  the  man  * ; 
ct.  v.2,  where  the  sing.  anaS  is  collective.  This  change  of  meaning  may 
well  be  an  indication  that  the  word  is  secondary  ;  it  was  not  found  in 
the  text  which  ®rB  rendered. — O'anan  nmao  .  .  D’ana1?  mrao]  The  doubling 
reveals  an  annotator’s  hand.  When  anan  was  inserted,  D’ana1?  nirao  was 
required  to  make  the  action  clear  ;  (3r  om.  For  'an  nirao  1.  'a1?  niraD  with 
c.  17  MSS,  as  in  w.2*  — anan  .  .  .  wi]  This  part  of  the  expansion 
must  have  been  made  already  in  the  text  which  lay  before  the  Gk. 
translators. — 8.  kti]  (£b  Kal  t8ov=ic ini,  so  Sb  ;  ®rA  *al  tfotf=mm. — 1  nuan] 
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(Ur  ofiotoj/xa  xeiP&v,  cp.  i8  Q.  *w — 9.  mm  moNi]  See  v.1  n. — Vsr  'r  jj'ik 

'«  anan]  See  i16n.  The  second  arm  has  no  art.,  the  numeral  being 

definite  in  itself,  cp.  4315  yaiR  nmpn  (?  text)  ;  G-K.  §  134  /.  The  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  phrase  gives  a  distributive  sense  ;  48  n. — r'«nn  pR  f’ya]  &  ws 
6\p is  \L0ov  &vOpaKos,  ct.  i18  0a pixels.  The  Gk.  &v0pa£—hot  coal  points  to  a 
stone  of  red  colour,  such  as  the  red  garnet.  Iii  Ex.  2818  3911  [(&  3618] 
&v0pa$=' 19L — 10.  d.tk-ci]  Casus  pendens  ;  cp.  v.22  164,  Dr.  §  197  Obs.  2. — 
in*  nvDi]  See  i18  n. — 11.  iaD'  rS]  bis,  some  MSS  and  the  Vrs.  '*  rSi — oipon] 
Though  an  accus.  of  place  can  follow  iSn,  Gen.  27®,  1  S.  n14f*  etc.,  yet 
such  an  accus.  placed  for  emphasis  in  this  position,  must  be  either  a 

Er.  n.  or  have  the  ending  n— ,  e.g.  1  K.  228  121;  Ex.  i22.  Josh.  218;  see 
►river  on  1  S.  5®.  Read  therefore  DipDn  *?R  (5r  els  6v  hv  r6irovh  so 
cp.  Gen.  223  3026  etc. — wrm]  lit.  the  head  or  the  leader,  cp.  at  his,  their 

head  Am.  67,  Mic.  218,  2  C.  20 27 ;  ^  a pxh  ;  takes  the  ref.  to  be  to  the 

Cherubim,  '  but  to  the  place  towards  which  their  principal  head  was 
going,  they  followed  it' ;  this  appears  again  in  i17. — vnnx]  Sprank  l.c. 

57  would  treat  this  as  a  noun  :  in  whatever  direction  the  front  (wheel) 
faced,  its  hinder  (wheel)  went,  onriK  being  pi.  in  form  but  sing,  in  mean¬ 
ing,  and  construed  with  a  pi.  vb.  (G— K.  §  124  /.)..  Elsewhere,  however, 
nrm  is  a  prep,  or  conj. — in  2  S.  223  the  text  is  doubtful  ;  so  the  rendering 
can  hardly  be  admitted.  Moreover,  the  wheels  did  not  go  in  pairs  ;  they 
were  independent.  For  mm*  dfr  gives  i]  pda  i.e.  arm  ;  for  the  confusion  in 
(5Sr  see  3 9  n. — 12.  onan]  for  Oman  and  their  backs',  see  i18«.,  where  the 
form  is  to  be  corrected  to  onan  and  their  felloes. — onusiR  crtyaiR1?]  (SB  rois 
ri  era  a  pair  rpoxois =n'}£n*n  nyaiR1?,  and  similarly  GT  ;  merely  tautologous  after 
the  preceding  clause.  If  d.vjbir  is  not  a  miswritten  form  of  ousucm,  it 
may  be  a  marginal  catch- word  referring  to  v.13.  Kr.  would  place  the 
latter  v.  after  v.8  ;  then  d,tjbik  may  be  an  altered  form  of  JBiRn  at  the 
end  of  v.8,  and  a  catch-word  intended  to  connect  that  v.  with  v.13 
(Sprank). — 13.  on1?  d'jsir^]  Cp.  1  S.  920,  2  S.  623  ;  Dr.  §  197  Obs.  1. — 
k up]  Only  besides  in  ii.  Is.,  48s*  12-ffour  times;  prob.  a  pass,  form  of 
IjCal,  rather  than  a  Pu'al ;  cp.  164,  1634 ;  G-K.  §  52  e  ;  B-L  286. — 

SjSj.i]  TeXyA  as  though  a  pr.  n.  ;  ct.  v.2  ol  rpoxol.  Cp.  i18  0apaels,  but 
io®  2813  &v0pa£.  14.  urn  ud  .  .  .  ariRn  ub]  Twice  ub  has  been  inserted 

wrongly  ;  1.  urm  .  .  .  nnK.n.  $$  om.  the  two  erroneous  'JB,  *  the  first  the 
face  of  a  cherub,  the  next  etc.  .  .  .' — anan]  Not  only  the  word,  but 
the  art.  with  it  is  a  mistake,  carelessly  copied  perhaps  from  vv.4*  7*  9. 
Sprank  l.c.  38-51  tries,  unsuccessfully,  to  shew  that  the  Cherubim  origin¬ 
ally  had  one  face  each,  and  that  later  speculation  increased  the  number 
to  four. — 15.  >dt]]  Cp.  w.17-  19  \  the  Niph.  of  the  i'y  vb.  is  conjugated 
as  y'y,  cp.  nsty]  6*  n.  (3iB  fyav,  as  Co.  suggests,  may  be  corruption  of 
(dn)7jpav  (KAQ. — rrnn  r\i]  The  pron.  resumes  the  subj.,  and  its  gend.  is 
determined  by  that  of  the  pred.  <vnn.  Cp.  v.22  n. ;  G-K.  §  145  u.  — 'fl  nnaa] 
For  a  of  proximity  cp.  v.20.  Josh.  513,  1  S.  291. — 16.  oSsr]  koI  oOtoi 
ixb^voi  avruv. — iao’  r5]  R  non  residebant  2  ovk  dTreXelTrovro,  hence  Co. 
iar»  rV,  Kr.  no'  r1?  ;  but  the  change  is  unnecessary  if  the  following  on  03 
dVsrd  be  om.  with  (&B.  <S  om.  on  dj.  (3t  renders  oubirh  by  d.tjbir. — 
17.  09’na]  Ct.  on$>  v.18;  G-K.  §  72  q.  on  is  used  here  for  rbu  i*1. — oniR=: 
onx  <3*  pier  ai Wav,  see  21  n.  &  expands,  ‘  when  the  cherubim  lifted  up 
their  wings,  the  wheels  lifted  themselves  up  with  them.’ — 19.  dubirhi  onRsa] 
&  implies  'rh  onRxai  R  et  iUis  egredientibus  ;  smoother,  but  not  necessary. 
□nRxa  is  struck  out  as  an  editional  addition  by  Co.  Siegfr.  Kr.  Ro., 
although  the  word  is  well  attested. — nSyoVo]  Cp.  1 28  n.,  where  renders 
&v(d0ev  ;  here  xnrepdvw,  and  in  ii22. — 20.  'b  nma]  See  v.15«.  In  v.22  the 
more  usual  prep.  *?y  is  used  ;  in  all  three  places  ©  M  R  juxta  <£=3  v.18, 
=(?y  w.20*  22. — 21.  'r1?  'b  nyaiR  nyaiR]  The  repetition  is  prob.  due  to  a 
copyist’s  error  ;  if  the  words  were  intended  to  be  distributive,  the  correct 
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idiom  would  be  inN1?  dud  nynn  dub  nymK#  as  in  v.#,  Is.  62,  Ex.  3630, 
Num.  13 2  etc.  (K  renders  only  one  nyamt,  as  in  i#. — d'bdd  ynim]  (S  wrongly 
6kto)  lrrtpvyes,  as  though  meant  four  pairs  of  wings  ;  ct.  (S  1®. — 
22.  Dusn  non  onus  mo-n]  The  pron.,  resuming  the  casus  pendens,  is 
attracted  into  the  number  of  the  pred.  dubh  ;  cp.  v.15  n.,  Kon.  iii. 
349  h. — TP*n  "W’x]  <5r  vttok&tu)  tt)s  56£rjs  Qeou  'I<rpa^\. — omxi  o.Tma]  is 
governed  by  wm  ttk,  and  must  be  accus.  ;  omm  cannot  be  nom.,  as 
I£im.  takes  it,  comparing  (wrongly)  Ex.  519.  (3r  om.  ornno,  and  renders 

nom,  so  Co.  Ro.  On  the  other  hand,  is  implied  by  &,  ‘  and  this 

was  their  appearance,'  U  et  intuitus  eorum  et  impetus  (=0{m<).  Be. 
ingeniously  suggests  that  djyi*o  is  a  miswriting  of  orotsa  cp.  v.18,  ‘  and 
their  appearance  when  they  went  forth  was  (this)  .  .  so  Kr. 

Ch.  11,  i— 21,  an  appendix  to  the  Temple- vision,  chs.  8-10; 
vv.  22-25,  Jahveh’s  departure  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  prophet's 
return  in  spirit  to  Babylonia.  The  section  vv.1’21  falls  into 
two  parts.  Vv.1’13  disclose  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple 
a  group  of  leading  men  engaged  in  conference,  when  suddenly 
one  of  them  falls  down  dead.  Such  a  gathering  comes  un¬ 
expectedly  after  what  has  gone  before,  the  annihilation  of  the 
ungodly  (ch.  9),  and  the  burning  of  the  city  (ch.  10).  If  the 
vision  really  belongs  to  the  preceding  series,  room  might  be 
found  for  it  after  816  (Rothstein),  but  even  then  it  would  be 
out  of  keeping  with  the  other  visions,  which  reveal  acts  of 
idolatry,  not,  as  here,  a  sinister  design.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  w.1"13  were  attached  to  chs.  8-10  merely  because  the 
scene  was  laid  in  the  temple  and  the  prophet  felt  stirred  to 
denounce  the  coming  judgement.  The  vision  may  have  been 
seen  just  before  the  catastrophe  of  586  b.c.,  and  written  down 
rather  later,  after  the  events  at  Riblah,  vv.9*10.  The  second 
part,  vv.14*21,  conveys  a  message  of  hope  to  the  exiles  :  appar¬ 
ently  a  still  later  addition,  loosely  connected  with  vv.1"13,  and 
awkwardly  expressed.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  vv.22-25, 
it  has  been  pointed  out  above,  p.  118,  that  the  original  account 
of  Jahveh's  departure  is  to  be  read  in  io18* 19a  n23  ;  when  111"21 
was  inserted,  it  became  necessary  to  resume  the  narrative  with 
v.22. 

Ch.  11,  1.  And  a  spirit  lifted  me  up  and  brought  me]  Cp.  8  zn . 
The  phrase  introduces  a  fresh  incident,  not  a  sequel. — the  eastern 
gateway  of  the  temple  which  looks  eastwards]  Cp.  io19  441 ;  here 
used  as  a  place  of  meeting,  cp.  Jer.  2610.  For  the  gateways 
and  court  of  the  pre-exilic  temple  see  on  83.  which  looks  east¬ 
wards  is  superfluous,  and  may  be  a  gloss  (Ehrl.  He.  Ho.), 
perhaps  to  make  it  all  the  clearer  that  in  this  respect  the  old 
temple  corresponded  with  the  new,  441  461* 12  47s.  The  twenty- 
five  men  here  are  not  the  same  as  the  twenty-five,  or  twenty, 
sun-worshippers  in  816. — Ja'azaniah  ben  ‘Azzur  .  .  .  and 
Pelafiah  ben  Beniah]  Evidently  conspicuous  persons,  and  known 
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to  Ez.  and  his  circle.  In  811  a  Ja'azaniah  ben  Shaphan  is 
mentioned ;  if  ‘Azzur  was  the  grandfather,  this  may  be  the 
same  man  ;  we  cannot  be  sure.  The  ungodly  have  not  been 
exterminated  ;  the  present  vision,  therefore,  was  not  originally 
meant  to  follow  that  in  ch.  9 .—princes  of  the  people']  Again 
2  C.  2423  ;  leading  men  or  notables,  addressed  as  the  house  of 
Israel  in  v.6,  and  called  elders  in  811. — 2.  devising  iniquity]  In 
Mic.  21  of  schemes  for  the  oppression  of  the  poor  ;  here  the 
sense  is  prob.  less  restricted.  What  the  evil  counsel  was 
depends  on  the  meaning  given  to  the  next  v.  The  words  in 
this  city  cp.  v.6  shew  that  the  city  had  not  been  reduced  to 
ashes,  as  io2* 7  implies. — 3.  who  are  saying]  Cp.  v.15  and  812  n. — 
the  time  is  not  near  to  build  houses :  it  (i.e  the  city)  is  the  pot 
and  we  are  the  flesh]  Apparently  the  first  sentence  expresses  a 
defiance  of  Ez.'s  warnings,  and  the  second  a  feeling  of  security  ; 
so  the  Jewish  commentators.  There  is  not  going  to  be  any 
destruction  of  the  city,  no  need,  therefore,  to  think  of  re¬ 
building  the  ruins ;  we  are  as  safe  in  Jerusalem  as  the  flesh  in 
the  pot !  But  this  requires  a  good  deal  to  be  supplied  in 
thought.  The  text  of  the  first  sentence  can  hardly  be  correct ; 
ffi  reads  it  ‘  Have  not  the  houses  lately  been  rebuilt  ?  ’  F 
nonne  dudum  aedificatae  sunt  domus  ?  :  the  princes  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  restoration  of  the  city  after  the  disaster 
of  59 7  b.c.  ;  we  are  perfectly  safe  now  !  But  v.2  speaks  of 
an  evil  plan ,  and  this  v.  ought  to  say  what  it  was.  Something 
like  Shall  we  not  at  once  build  houses  ?  would  give  the  meaning 
we  want,  a  determination  to  ignore  what  the  prophets  had 
threatened,  Ez.  57*17  6llf*  96'10,  Jer.  I5X“4  2i9f-  24s "10  2916"19. 
The  second  sentence  has  the  pith  and  homeliness  of  a  popular 
saying  ;  it  expresses  security  cp.  v.11,  and  at  the  same  time, 
perhaps,  a  further  notion  :  we  are  the  flesh ,  the  valuable  part  of 
the  nation ;  the  rest,  the  exiles,  are  but  refuse !  V.7  suggests  this; 
the  prophet  flings  back  the  words  in  an  opposite  sense  (He.  Ho.). 
In  243fl*  the  figure  is  applied  differently, — 5.  Then  the  spirit  of 
Jahveh  fell  upon  me]  Only  here  ;  in  81  it  is  the  hand  of  Jahveh 
that  falls.  The  prophet  was  already  in  a  state  of  trance,  gazing 
on  the  vision  :  while  still  in  his  trance  he  receives  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  prophesy.  Coleridge's  line  ‘  A  dream  remembered  in  a 
dream  '  ( Poems  ed.  1856,  228)  speaks  of  a  similar  experience. — 
and  your  thoughts  I  know]  lit.  the  things  that  come  up  in  your 
spirit,  cp.  2032 ;  the  heart  is  more  usual  in  this  phrase,  I43- 7  3810, 
2  K.  125  etc.  No  secrets  are  hidden  from  God,  Jer.  1710,  Pr.  1511, 
1  C.  289,  cp.  Is.  2916. — 6.  Ye  have  multiplied  your  slain]  Probably 
alluding  to  the  execution  of  political  opponents,  cp.  99  n.  and 
723  226  ;  these  judicial  murders  had  filled  the  streets  with 
corpses.  There  may  be  an  element  of  exaggeration  in  the 
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charge  ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  slain  were  the  victims  of 
Babylonian  atrocities  in  597  or  586  b.c.,  for  which  the  Jewish 
leaders,  by  their  evil  policy,  were  indirectly  responsible  (He.)  ; 
or  that  the  slain  is  to  be  understood  figuratively  of  the  oppressed 
(Kr.) ;  but  neither  explanation  does  justice  to  the  language. — 
7.  Your  slain  .  .  .  they  are  the  flesh ,  and  it  is  the  pot ]  it  means 
.city*  The  prophet  retorts  upon  the  leaders,  v.3  :  your 
victims  were  the  men  of  worth  ;  the  place  of  safety  is  for  the 
ill-treated  members  of  the  nation  !  The  flesh  in  the  pot  re¬ 
presents  the  slain  ;  a  rather  forced  application  of  the  figure, 
it  may  be  admitted ;  hence  Kr.  renders  the  wounded ,  i.e.  the 
oppressed,  as  in  v.6 ;  but  the  context  implies  more  than  that, 
cp.  67  3011.  Without  pressing  the  figure  in  detail,  the  general 
sense  is  that  positions  will  be  reversed.— and  you  ‘  I  9  will  bring 
forth ]  as  refuse,  to  be  cast  away. — 8.  A  sword  ye  feared ]  You 
feared  to  be  treated  like  the  exiles  ;  you  fancy  yourselves  safe 
in  Jerusalem  ;  but  you  will  share  the  fate  of  your  countrymen  ! 
F or  the  prophetic  antithesis  cp.  35s,  Is.  663b  4a.  Rothstein  would 
omit  vv.8* 9a  on  the  ground  that  security,  not  fear,  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  leaders,  and  that  the  sword  comes  in  v.10 ;  but  the 
connexion  of  thought  between  this  v.  and  the  preceding  can  be 
traced  as  suggested  above. — 9.  For  the  strangers  see  721  n.,  and 
for  acts  of  judgement ,  510  n.—io.  on  the  border  of  Israel ]  See 
614  n.  The  reference  is  to  the  tragedy  at  Riblah,  2  K.  2518“21= 
Jer.  5224'27.  This  v.,  at  any  rate,  and  perhaps  v.9,  must  have 
been  written  after  586  b.c.— Vv.  11  and  12  are  om.  by  ffi®:  a 
scribal  note  on  w.9* 10.  It  shall  not  be  has  no  proper  antecedent ; 
pot  .  .  .  flesh  reproduce  the  words  of  v.7 ;  v.llb=v .10a  •  v  i2a= 
v.i°b.  In  v.12  it  is  the  heathenism  of  Israel  which  calls  for 
judgement,  whereas  in  v.6  it  is  the  blood-guiltiness  of  those  in 
power.  Moreover,  v.12  does  no  more  than  repeat  the  language 
of  the  Law  of  Holiness ;  see  5®  13.  While  Ez.  is  delivering  his 

prophecy,  vv.4"9,  Pelatiah  suddenly  dies;  cp.  Acts  5s.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  everything  happened  in  vision.  The 
prophet  was  shewn  the  leaders  plotting  together ;  still  in  his 
trance  he  felt  himself  moved  to  prophesy ;  he  saw  Pelatiah  fall 
down  dead  ;  startled  and  dismayed  he  cried  for  mercy— all  in 
vision-  The  narrative  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  death 
of  Pelatiah  in  Jerusalem  occurred  at  the  very  moment  when 
Ez.  in  Babylonia  saw  it  happen,  and  that  the  vision  was  con¬ 
firmed  when  news  of  the  event  arrived  later  on.  The  prophet, 
in  fact,  was  endowed  with  what  we  should  call  second  sight ;  he 
could  see  things  at  a  distance  and  in  the  future  ;  as,  for  example, 
the  day  on  which  the  sieg;e  of  Jerusalem  began,  the  death  of  his 
wife,  the  moment  when  his  dumbness  should  cease,  24*- 18- 27 ;  in 
each  case  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  is  assigned  to  the  divine 
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inspiration.* — and  I  fell  upon  my  face ]  Cp.  i28  n. — Ah!  Lord 
Jahveh ]  See  414  n.  ;  and  for  the  prophet’s  intercession,  98  n.— 

‘  art  ’  thou  going  to  make  a  full  end ]  So  2017,  Jer.  518  3011  4628, 
Zeph.  i18.— Vv.  14-21  hold  out  to  the  exiles  a  promise  of  restora¬ 
tion,  and  denounce  the  people  of  Jerusalem.  The  connexion 
with  the  preceding  vision  is  far  from  clear.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
prophet’s  question  as  to  the  future  of  Israel,  v.13,  that  induced 
some  later  writer  to  supply  the  kind  of  answer  which  Ez.  would 
have  given.  The  people  left  behind  are  wholly  undeserving  of 
pity,  vv.15b* 21 ;  the  hope  for  the  future  lies  with  the  dispossessed 
and  scattered  exiles,  who  will  be  brought  back,  and  become  the 
true  people  of  God,  w.17'20.  A  prophecy  of  consolation  is  out 
of  harmony  with  Ez.’s  tone  at  this  period ;  and  he  cannot  be 
responsible  for  the  clumsy  sentences  of  the  present  passage, 
which,  however,  does  reflect  his  view  of  the  exiles  as  compared 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem ;  see  510  n.  and  Jer.  24.— 
14.  And  the  word  of  Jahveh  came  to  me ,  saying]  Cp.  61  71  121. 
The  formula,  introducing  a  fresh  section,  shews  that  vv.16’21 
were  not  the  original  sequel  of  w.1"13. — 15*  This  and  the  next 
two  w.  form  one  long  sentence,  which  is  twice  interrupted  by 
therefore  say ,  Thus  saith  Jahveh  vv.16a  17a.  To  make  the  con¬ 
struction  intelligible,  translate :  Thy  brethren  ...  of  whom  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  say  ..  .  (v.16)  .  .  .  because  I  removed 
them  .  .  .  and  because  I  scattered  them  .  .  .  and  became  to 
them  .  .  .  (v.16)  .  .  .  therefore  will  I  gather  you  (v.17).  In  v.15 
the  sentence  is  held  in  suspense,  v.16  resumes  it,  v.17  introduces 
the  apodosis. — thy  brethren  ‘  ’,  the  men  of  thy  '  captivity ']  See 

crit.  note.  Ez.’s  fellow-exiles  are  meant,  perhaps,  too,  the  exiles 
of  586  b.c. — and  the  entire  house  of  Israel]  Cp.  2040  3515  3610 ; 
apparently  the  descendants  of  the  Northern  Israelites  who  were 
taken  captive  after  the  fall  of  Samaria  in  722  b.c.  The  Jewish 
commentators  find  a  reference  in  these  two  clauses  to  the 
captivities  of  the  8th  and  6th  cents.— have  said ,  ‘  They  are  ’ 
far  away  from  Jahveh  ;  to  us  the  land  is  given  for  a  possession] 

be  far  away ,  imperat. ;  read  the  pf.  The  people  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  claimed  to  be  the  rightful  heirs  and  owners  of  the  land  ; 
see  3324.  Their  words  shewed  that  the  crude  old  idea  was  still 

*  Herntrich  Ezechielprobleme  1932,  87  ff.,  thinks  that  the  explanation 
given  above  is  incredible  at  the  present  day.  His  general  view  is  that 
Ez.  prophesied  not  in  Babylonia,  but  in  Jerusalem;  accordingly,  the 
prophet  is  here  telling  what  took  place  in  the  temple  before  his  bodily 
eyes  ;  he  was  moved  to  denounce  Pelatiah  so  strongly  that  the  man 
fell  down  dead  on  the  spot.  Herntrich  argues  with  much  force,  but  his 
view  involves  the  assumption  that  the  narrative  owes  its  present  setting 
to  a  later  editorial  theory,  which  turned  the  prophet  of  Jerusalem  into 
a  clairvoyant  in  Babylonia,  and  made  the  episode  occur  in  a  vision. 
It  seems  less  hazardous  to  take  the  narrative  as  it  stands. 
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current :  exile  from  the  soil  meant  exile  from  Jahveh  ;  cp. 
1  S.  2619. — 16.  I  have  scattered  you  among  the  lands]  So  of  the 
past  2023  2825  3619 ;  and  as  a  threat  2216,  Dt.  2864,  Jer.  915. 
Ez/s  phrases  are  used  throughout  this  section. — and  I  became 
to  them  a  sanctuary  in  small  measure]  Usage  elsewhere  shews  that 
the  advb.  but  little ,  in  small  measure  has  reference  to  degree 
rather  than  time,  cp.  2  K.  io18,  Zech.  i16.  The  exiles  were 
deprived  of  Jahveh's  Presence  and  of  the  sacrificial  worship  in 
the  temple,  yet  they  had  not  forfeited  His  protection,  and  it 
was  His  purpose  to  bring  them  back ;  for  though  God  did  not  need 
the  temple,  the  people  did,  cp.  2  Macc.  519.  2T  paraphrases  4  And 
I  gave  them  synagogues  which  rank  second  to  my  temple ' ;  hence 
the  mediaeval  Jewish  name  for  a  synagogue,  Tittle  sanctuary/ 
— among  the  lands  whither  they  are  come]  So  1216  3620* 21* 22  (the 
nations  for  the  lands). — 17.  therefore  will  I  gather  you]  The 
promise  is  frequently  repeated,  e.g.  2034-  41f-  2825  2913  3413  36s4 
3721  38s  3927.  Ez.  takes  up  the  language  of  Jer.  and  Deut. ;  see 
Jer.  23s  2914  [?  Jer/s]  31®*-  [?  Jer/s]  32s7,  Dt.303-  4.  With  the 
later  prophets  this  gathering  of  the  exiles  is  a  constant  theme, 
Is.436f*547  56s, Hos.  810  (prob.  an  addition),  Mic.  212  4®,  Zeph.  3l9f*, 
Zech.  io8*10,  Neh.  i9. — and  I  will  give  you  the  country  of  Israel]  For 
the  idea,  in  varying  phraseology,  cp.  2042  2825  3413  3721 3928.  Again 
an  echo  from  Jer.  and  Deut. ;  see  Jer.  23s  2914  3i12’14,  Dt.  305. 
— 18.  Restoration  is  to  be  the  signal  for  reformation.  The 
first  task  of  the  exiles  on  their  return  will  be  to  put  away  the 
detestable  things  out  of  the  land ;  so  Jer.  41,  Zech.  97,  and  see 
511  n.  The  abominations  of  idolatry  must  be  removed  before 
the  ideal  nation  of  the  future  can  come  into  existence  ;  cp. 
146  i830f*  2043  3625- 31  4310. — 19.  And  I  will  give  them  one 
heart  and  a  new  spirit]  Parallel  to  Jer.  32s9  one  heart  and  one  way , 
where  ffi  [Jer.  39s9]  reads  *  another  way  and  another  heart/  a 
doubtful  improvement  on  fH.  Similarly  here  ffi  reads  ‘  an¬ 
other  heart  and  a  new  spirit/  while  3  MSS  and  S  give  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  spirit ,  in  conformity  with  Ez/s  phrase  else¬ 
where,  1831  3626,  cp.  Ps.  5112  tl0] ;  and  2E  writes  the  same 
epithet  ‘fearful"  in  both  clauses.  If  this  be  original, 
may  have  been  altered  to  match  Jer.  32s9.  According  to 
Hebr.  ideas,  heart  and  spirit  together  constitute  man's  inner 
being,  the  heart  his  mental  activities,  the  spirit  his  conscious 
life  ;  but  spirit  has  associations  with  the  wind  or  energy  of 
God  (e.g.  v.6),  so  where  used  of  man  the  word  suggests  the 
presence  of  a  divine  element  in  human  consciousness.  As  a 
whole,  the  expression  means  that  God  will  bestow  a  new  energy 
or  will  on  sinful  men. — in  the  midst  of  ‘  them  ’]  So  many  MSS 
and  the  Vrs. ;  JH  in  the  midst  of  you. — and  I  will  put  away  the 
heart  of  stone  ...  a  heart  of  flesh]  If  the  home-coming  Jews 
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put  away  the  external  obstacles  (v.18),  Jahveh  will  put  away  the 
internal.  For  the  figures  cp.  3626,  Zech.  712,  2  Cor.  33 ;  Milton, 
Par .  Lost  xi.  2-5.  Ez.  always  teaches  that  the  community  of 
the  future  is  to  be  built  up  of  converted  individuals. — 20.  walk 
in  my  statutes  and  observe  my  judgements ]  Cp.  v.12  56  n . :  the 
Deuteronomic  ideal  of  religion  ;  though  walk  in  my  statutes  is 
a  characteristic  phrase  of  H. — and  they  shall  become  to  me  a 
people ,  and  I  will  become  to  them  a  God ]  So  1411  36s8  3 72  3  *  27.  The 
relation  between  Jahveh  and  Israel  is  conditional ;  it  depends 
upon  the  people's  loyalty.  According  to  the  popular  idea, 
common  to  Semitic  religions,  the  Deity  was  bound  to  His 
people  by  natural  ties,  so  to  speak  ;  the  prophets  and  law¬ 
givers,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  the  bond  was  a  moral 
one  ;  cp.  Hos.  i9.  This  double  formula  first  becomes  current 
in  Jeremiah's  teaching,  e.g.  Jer.  723  n4  24’  3022  3I1-  33  32s8 ;  it 
is  found  in  Dt.  2912,  cp.  2617* 18  2  S.  724=i  C.  1722,  Zech.  88 ;  then 
in  H,  Lev.  2612 ;  and  once  in  P,  Ex.  67.  Elsewhere  P  drops  the 
correlative  they  shall  become  to  me  a  people ,  Gen.  I77* 8,  Ex.  2945, 
Lev.  n46,  Num.  1541,  similarly  in  H,  Lev.  2233  2538  2646,  Ez.  34s4, 
for  P  carefully  avoids  any  suggestion  which  would  make  the 
covenant  a  contract  between  two  parties  ;  it  is  wholly  a  self- 
determined  act  of  God. — 21.  ‘  But  these ,  after  '  their  detestable 
things  .  .  .  their  heart  goeth]  So  Co.  and  others  for  j/R's  un¬ 
intelligible  but  unto  the  heart  of  etc.  After  v.20  a  change  of 
subject  is  wanted  ;  v.21  should  be  a  final  sentence  on  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Jerusalem.  Their  heart  goeth  requires  the  prep. 
after ,  cp.  2016  3331;  so  WE. — 22.  When  w.1"13  with  the  addi¬ 
tions  in  vv.14‘21  were  inserted,  it  became  necessary  to  pick  up 
the  thread  of  the  narrative  from  the  point  where  the  break 
had  occurred ;  hence  the  present  v.  repeats  the  words  of  io19a. 
To  make  the  link  complete  the  editor  ought  to  have  written 
and  the  wheels  beside  them  ‘  raised  themselves  from  the  earth  ,'  so 
Co.  Toy  Kr. — and  the  glory  .  .  .  above]  From  io19b. — 23.  And 
the  glory  went  up  from  over  the  midst  of  the  city]  The  temple  where 
the  Glory  had  appeared  was  not  in  the  midst  of  the  city ;  but 
perhaps  the  words,  if  correct,  need  not  be  taken  literally, 
though  from  over  the  eastern  gateway  io19b  is  what  we  should 
expect. — and  stood  upon  the  mount  which  is  on  the  east  of  the 
city]  i.e.  the  Mount  of  Olives,  as  2E  explains ;  cp.  Zech.  144.  The 
Glory  paused,  as  if  unwilling  to  depart,  or,  perhaps,  waiting 
for  some  movement  on  the  people's  side.  There  is  a  suggestive 
comment  in  the  Midrash :  *  R.  Jonathan  said,  Three  years  and  a 
half  the  Shekin&  stayed  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  the  hope 
that  Israel  would  do  penance  ;  but  they  did  none,'  Midr.  R. 
Lam.  fol.  82 ;  TB.  Rosh  Hash.  fol.  31a  enumerates  ten  stages 
by  which  the  Shekina  withdrew — ‘  from  the  mercy-seat  to  the 
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cherub,  from  the  cherub  to  the  threshold/  and  so  on.  The 
vision  closes  with  the  Glory  standing  outside  the  walls  ;  Jahveh 
has  abandoned  His  sanctuary  and  city.  Lk.  1941-44  0ffers  a 
N.T.  parallel.  24.  Then  a  spirit  lifted  me  up]  The  same  divine 
energy  which  had  transported  the  prophet  in  his  ecstasy  to 
Jerusalem  carried  him  back  to  the  Gola  ;  see  83  n.—in  the  vision 
by  a  spirit  of  God ]  The  second  term  by  a  spirit  of  God  looks  like 
a  gloss  on  the  first,  though  both  terms  stood  in  the  text  which 
lay  before  ffi  ;  again,  as  in  83,  &  renders  '  in  the  spirit  of 
prophecy/  It  is  possible,  however,  that  by  a  spirit  is  the  gloss, 
and  that  originally  the  phrase  ran  in  visions  of  God ,  as  in  i1 83  402. 

went  up  from  me]  So  of  God  after  appearing  in  vision  Gen.  1722 
3513  P-  25.  And  I  sfake  to  the  Gold]  When  the  prophet  returned 
to  his  normal  state,  he  told  his  vision  to  the  elders  sitting  before 
him,  81.  With  the  words  which  Jahveh  had  caused  me  to  see 
i.e.  in  vision,  cp.  Am.  i1,  Jer.  3821. 


.  Ch.  xi,  1.  m  onry]  <£  *  about  twenty-five  * ;  no  improvement,  for  25 
is  not  a  round  number  in  Hebr.  Cp.  81®  d>s  etKoat. — nuiK'l  ©  Tey ovlav 
as .I11  **  *~3*  D  n:i  2nP3,  only  here,  seems  to=3npo  7®,  Dt. 

32  .  (5r  ovxl  Trpocr<pdT(t>s  oIko86/j.7)i>tcu  al  ot/clcu;  for  oIko86/jlt)ptcu b  pf  indie 

pass.=VKo56/^ratAr  see  Thackeray  Gramm,  of  O.T.  in  Gk.  §  16,  4. 

\  S  D'n^n/J3J  snpD  kSh,  for  which  we  might  read  dtd  mai  anpn  K^n 
(Ho.),  as  &  ‘have  we  not  built  houses  in  the  midst  of  it  ?  ’  (=Tnpa). 
If  the  sentence  is  a  question,  k?  must  be  corrected  to  kVt — c.  hit  nnl 
mv/M.— DDnn  mSvD]  Usually  31?  by  nSy[.i]  i4»  etc.  ffi  freely' rd  SiaBaSKta 
T.  TrvevfAa.TO'i  vfiw.  .Tnyr  has  a  sing.  fern.  suff.  referring  to  a  plur 
antecedent;  G-K.  §  135  p. — 6.  omtVDi  .  .  .  M'Wn  on-am]  Two  pfs.  coupled 
i2V^?k  waw»  in  sense  they  express  a  single  idea,  cp.  Is.  s14a 

43  **  Ps.  3820,  and  see  3®  n.  (3r  renders  r.  reicpods  vfiCbv  ?=ddm d  For 
Dn^oi  the  Or.  schools  write  noting  that  the  yodh  is  superfluous.— 

jJ  ,YrsJ y — 7-  DnD*]  We  expect  a  stronger  word,  and  writes  one, 
e7rara^areB  (?  a  corrupt  form  of  ird^are,  Co.),  tyopetaare*  ;  there  is  no 
need,  however,  to  substitute  on'sn  or  ennn  for  fH. — kvti]  Or.  Kth.  mm 
JJ/JL  Q— i ran]  Inf.  abs.  ;  but  c.  50  MSS  read  k’xik  rightly,  cp.  v.®,  and 

~  T/mply  it>  £im  say§  <K'^n  in  Place  of  10.  Vna  Vy]  M 

tiov  6p£ up,  a  mistake  for  oplup  ;  cp.  in  ©  1  Regn.  io2  6pe  1  Beria p.elv  Tud 
n  *C?d'-.\,Ps'  7764>  and  conversely  Mai.  i3,  Ps.  Sol.  230  M  r.’bptup 
LI.  oplup]  Alybirrov. — 11.  km]  i.e.  ryn  understood  from  the  suff.  in  T»ro  v.9.— 
vnn  dtiki]  K7  must  be  supplied,  (3rAj&lJ.  Sometimes  the  influence  of  the 
negative  may  extend  from  one  clause  to  another,  e.g.  i647a,  but  hardly 
in  such  a  case  as  this. — 12.  (3rA  gives  a  rendering  of  v.11  and  of  the  first 
sentence  mv.12,  omitting  the  rest.  &  om.  on'ry  .  .  .  'mmmi  by  homoio- 
tel.  .WF — ftl  — 13.  nme]  &  o(/xol  otfxoi,  ct.  414 — nK  npy  nnK  rtal  The 
omission  of  the  interrogative  particle  is  harsh  ;  1.  n$>pn.  G-K.  §  150  a  note. 
In  this  phrase  nK  is  the  prep.,  as  Jer.  518  shews.— 15.  imk  thk]  An 
accidental  rfvnfiti+inn  •  c  a/tqc  /iticear  -l-u „  j l'  j 


reaaing  ^71-1  or  ?jni7a. — htj  7k-ib"  rva  •jd] 
sometimes  writes  with  a  suff.  after  the  word  qualified,  14®  2ga  ^2lJS-  30 
36  3816  3918,  cp.  Ps.  88  674-  6  ;  and,  to  give  additional  emphasis,  even 
when  comes  before  the  word,  2040  3515  3610,  cp.  Num.  168  P,  Is.  1410 
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Ter.  301#.  It  is  not  surprising  that  <Kr  misread  as  awrerfhearai 

similarly  ‘they  shall  come  to  an  end  *),  20 40  and  3610  els  tAos,  3516 
Kai  iZavaXud-fjacTtu.  For  1.  ipnn.— pnn  mn  km  uS]  The  pron.  anticipates 
the  subj.,  cp.  Ps.  87* ;  Dr.  §  201 .  1  Obs .  <K  does  not  tr.  rn.— nrrofr]  Outside 
Ez.  254-  10  3324  36*-  3-  6  the  word  only  occurs  in  Dt.  33*  and  Ex.  6®  P.— 
16.  nbK]  Om.  8  MSS  — eyo  enpoV]  (£  els  ayla<r/j.a  tiucp&v  &  ib.  F  m 

sanctificationem  modicam.  %  *  and  I  gave  them  synagogues  inferior 
(r;n)  to  my  sanctuary,  and  they  but  few  in  the  cities  whither  the  people 
were  exiled,*  to  avoid  calling  God  directly  a  sripo. — 17.  Om.  10  MSS 

— ddV  .  .  .  osjik]  (5  airrotis  .  .  .  avrois.  fjH  is  preferable. — -wapi]  See 
1313  phil.  n. — on?  Dnkte}]  So  2034-  41  ;  cp.  oribpf  2043  3631  and  ct. 

Is.  506;  the  Tiberias  tradition  inclined  to  change  unaccented  0  to  u, 
the  Babylonian  kept  the  0  ;  B-L.  193*  ©  ^reipa  avrobs  iv  airrais  ?  = 

DTns'Bn. — 19.  inK  37]  (Hr  rapdlar  eripav  IL  cor  aliud.  For  the  confusion  of 
inK  and  "inx  cp.  in  (Or  177  trepos,  371#  Sevrtpav,  Gen.  4213,  Jud.  937B,  Jer. 
3939,  Zech.  117.— Damps]  The  Or.  school  and  the  Hillel  text  read  oanpa 
so  Soncino  and  Complut.  Bibles  ;  Strack  Prol.  Crit.  115. — 21.  a?  ?ki]  /cal 
els  tt)v  KapSlav  .  .  .  u>$  i)  KapSla  aurujv  iTropevero,  with  the  same  text  as  Itv 
and  equally  unintelligible.  n^Ki  may  have  been  miswritten  ?ki,  and  a1? 
added  under  the  influence  of  the  following  oa?. — 22.  d'jbik.ti]  cannot  well 
be  a  second  subj.  of  ikbm  ;  rather  than  supply  in  thought  another  vb. 
like  iks?’!,  it  is  better  to  add  from  io19*  #k n  pnn  }D  wn.* — 23.  vyn  Tin  ?yD] 
<&  A  ntvys  TTjs  rAcwy.— mn  Vy]  €  kh't  -no  Vy  ;  cp.  &’s  explanation  of  kj 
3014  and  ps*nn  nsn  471*. — 24.  UKam  'lronra  nm]  might  be  rendered  Now  a 
spirit  had  lifted  me  up  and  brought  me,  i.e.  the  prophet  had  been  trans¬ 
ported  home  before  he  recalled  the  vision  in  chs.  8-10.  The  impf. 
c  w.c.  can  express  the  continuation  of  a  plupf.,  when  the  context 
indicates  that  the  writer  goes  back  to  describe  what  happened  before 
the  stage  at  which  the  narrative  has  arrived,  e.g.  Gen.  3134,  2  S.  181  . 
But  the  present  context  does  not  make  this  clear ;  and  'inum  nrn  need 
not  express  a  plupf.  at  all,  for  the  subj.  with  )  often  precedes  a  pf. 
merely  for  emphasis;  Dr.  §  76  06s.— nonra]  So  1629  23“  ;  G-K.  §  90c. 

els  y r,v  XaXdaicov,  similarly  &&.— nHlOn  ^yo  Vjn]  <&  k ai  avtpr)v  a 
bpdaews,  so  IL=,d-i  Syo  VyKi,  and  this  is  adopted  by  Hi.  Co.  ;  but  dir  may 
have  made  the  change  for  dogmatic  reasons. 


/.  Prophecies  against  Jerusalem,  Chs.  12-19. 

Chs.  8-11  have  disclosed  the  guilt  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
punishment  in  store :  now  follows  an  enlargement  of  the 
theme  in  a  series  of  detached  oracles,  chs.  12—19,  which,  though 
standing  under  the  same  date  (81),  do  not  necessarily  belong 
to  the  year  592/1  b.c.  ;  internal  evidence  shews  that  some 
have  been  altered  or  inserted  later. 

The  cycle  begins  with  two  enacted  symbols  I21*20,  repre¬ 
senting  a  certain  change  in  the  point  of  view.  For  whereas 
the  prophet  had  been  shewn  in  his  trance  the  annihilation  of 
Jerusalem  and  its  idolatrous  inhabitants  (chs.  9,  10),  he  is  here 
told  to  predict  the  captivity  of  the  people  and  their  king  (I21-16), 
and  the  distress  in  Jerusalem  during  the  final  siege  (vv.17‘20). 

Ch.  12,  1-16.  An  acted  prophecy  of  the  exile,  referring 
primarily  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  but  adapted  later 
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to  the  fate  of  Zedekiah.  At  Jahveh's  bidding,  Ez.  in  the  sight 
of  all,  plays  the  part  of  an  exile  ;  in  the  daytime  he  collects 
his  bundle  of  necessaries,  digs  through  the  wall  of  his  house 
as  though  forced  to  find  an  exit,  and  in  the  evening  sets  out 
on  his  journey.  Such  was  the  symbol  as  actually  performed  ; 
but  when  he  came  to  write  it  down  some  years  later,  Jerusalem 
had  fallen  (586  b.c.)  :  the  city  was  broken  through,  and 
Zedekiah  was  captured  while  attempting  to  escape  by  night, 
and  carried  off  to  Riblah,  where  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and 
afterwards  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
2  K.  254"7=Jer.  392"7  52’ ‘n.  In  the  light  of  this  tragedy  the 
prophet  looked  back  upon  his  symbolic  actions  six  years  before  ; 
he  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  them  ;  what  he  had  represented 
as  happening  to  the  people  could  be  applied  to  Zedekiah  too, 
and  he  made  such  chmiges  in  his  narrative  as  were  required 
to  bring  out  its  full  significance.  Thus  interpreted,  121"16  is 
neither  an  exact  prediction  of  Zedekiah's  end,  for  it  is  not  the 
way  of  prophecy  to  forecast  the  future  in  detail ;  nor  can  we 
regard  it  as  a  vaticinium  ex  eventu ,  though  some  adopt  this 
view  (e.g.  Sm.  Ho.)  ;  the  passage  is  to  be  understood  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  analogy  of  prophecy,  as  Giesebrecht  has  shewn 
with  admirable  insight  ( Die  Berufsbegabung  u.s.w.  1897,  166- 
171).  Glosses  and  corruptions  obscure  the  text  in  places,  but 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  original  form 
of  the  symbols  from  the  subsequent  adaptation. 

Ch.  12,  1.  And  the  word  of  Jahveh  came  unto  me,  saying ]  The 
formula  is  repeated  six  times  in  this  and  the  following  sections,  at 
the  head  of  each,  w.8* 17  •  «• 26  131.— 2.  thou  art  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  a  rebellious  house ]  The  exiles  at  Tel  Abib  were  no 
more  inclined  to  heed  the  prophet's  warnings  than  the  people 
of  Judah,  cp.  326f*.  In  the  words  that  follow,  which  have  eyes 
to  see  and  they  see  not  etc.  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  acted 
prophecies  in  ch.  4 ;  Jeremiah  uses  the  same  language,  521, 
cp.  Mk.  818  and  Is.  69f*. — 3.  furnish  thee  to  go  into  exile ]  Lit. 
make  thee  vessels  of  exile ;  again  an  echo  from  Jeremiah,  see 
4619.  For  make  in  the  sense  of  prepare  cp.  Jud.  619,  Neh.  137 ; 
the  vessels  or  baggage  would  be  such  necessaries  as  exiles  carry 
in  bundles  on  their  shoulders.* — *  *  by  day  in  their  sight ] 

jiH  prefixes  and  go  into  exile,  merely  an  accidental  repetition  of 
the  word  before.  The  symbol  was  to  be  acted  in  daylight  so 
that  all  could  see  ;  to  make  any  impression  on  the  ‘  rebellious 
house  '  publicity  was  essential,  and  at  this  time  Ez.  had  some 

*  Trains  of  captives  with  their  scanty  baggage,  escorted  by  soldiers 
to  Assyria,  are  vividly  portrayed  on  the  sculptured  panels  from  Kouyunjik 
(8th  cent,  b.c.);  Layard  Monuments  of  Nineveh  Second  Series  1853, 
plates  18,  19,  26,  33,  34. 
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hopes  of  his  countrymen.  But  the  emphasis  on  publicity 
seems  exaggerated ;  in  their  sight  (lit.  before  their  eyes)  occurs 
six  times  in  w.3'6,  in  some  cases  no  doubt  by  accident. — to 
another  place ]  Not  necessarily  far  away,  but  far  enough  to 
show  what  the  action  meant. — 4.  And  thou  shalt  bring  forth ] 
i.e.  out  of  thy  house,  a  detail  added  to  the  command  in  v.3. — 
and  thou  shalt  go  forth  in  the  evening  before  their  eyes ]  The  baggage 
is  prepared  and  brought  out  of  doors  in  the  daytime  ;  at 
evening,  when  the  air  grows  cooler,  the  exile  is  to  start.  Later 
on  the  evening  was  seen  to  have  a  further  significance,  v.12. — 
as  men  go  forth  into  exile ]  Lit.  as  goings  forth  of  exile,  abstract 
for  concrete  ;  cp.  2610  as  men  enter  (lit.  as  entrances)  into  a  city, 
and  similarly  3331.  The  words  may  be  a  gloss  on  the  previous 
sentence. — 5.  In  their  sight  dig  thee  through  the  wall,  and  ‘go’ 
forth  by  it ]  Houses  in  Babylonia  were  built  of  sun-dried  bricks. 
The  word  for  wall  here  is  kxr,  which  generally  means  the  wall 
of  a  house  or  chamber,  e.g.  1  S.  1811,  Am.  51*,  ch.  87 ;  the  wall 
of  a  city  is  homd,  e.g.  264- 9fl-,  Jer.  39s.  The  prophet  is  told 
to  force  an  exit  from  his  house  instead  of  leaving  it  by  the 
usual  way :  a  sign  of  ruined  homes  and  desperate  efforts  to 
escape,  cp.  Am.  43.  As  events  turned  out,  the  sign  was  read 
in  a  literal  sense,  v.12.  The  causative  form  bring  forth  in  fH 
should  be  changed  to  the  intrans.  go  forth  Vrs.,  to  avoid  anticipat¬ 
ing  v.6  thou  shalt  carry ;  a  similar  change  in  the  same  vb.  is 
needed  in  vv.6a- 7b. — 6.  in  their  sight ]  should  come  at  the  end 
of  v.8,  as  in  vv.3a- 4a  and  b- 7b,  in  each  case  at  the  end  of  a  clause. 
—in  the  thick  darkness  thou  shalt  ‘  go  ’  forth]  The  noun  is  very 
uncommon,  and  outside  the  present  passage  (vv.7- 12)  occurs 
again  only  in  Gen.  1517  JE.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  in  place 
here ;  for  Ez.  was  told  to  go  forth  in  the  evening,  when  people 
could  see  him  (v.4)  ;  thick  darkness  would  render  his  action 
invisible.  Properly  the  word  is  connected  with  the  allusion 
to  Zedekiah’s  attempted  escape  under  cover  of  night,  v.12 ; 
it  may  have  been  inserted  here  and  in  v.7  when  the  prophet 
discovered  what  his  going  forth  in  the  evening  really  meant. — 
thy  face  shalt  thou  cover  and  not  see  the  land]  How  can  this  symbol 
be  applied  to  the  exiles  ?  Giesebrecht  thinks  that  it  represents 
their  grief,  since  it  was  the  custom  to  cover  the  head  (a  different 
vb.)  in  time  of  calamity  or  sorrow,  2  S.  1530,  Jer.  i4sf-,  Est.  612 
78.  But  nothing  is  said  about  grief  in  the  instruction  to  the 
prophet :  he  is  to  cover  his  face,  i.e.  his  eyes,  and  not  see  the  land  ; 
clearly  alluding  to  Zedekiah,  not  to  the  exiles.  The  whole 
sentence  has  been  incorporated  from  v.12  together  with  the 
latter’s  incorrect  not  see  (for  not  be  seen)  and  the  gloss  the  land. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  piece  of  symbolism  is  not  mentioned 
in  v.7,  which  recapitulates  the  actions  ordered  in  vv.3'6b  — 
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for  I  appoint  thee  to  be  a  sign]  See  v.11  and  24s4- 27 ;  cp.  Is.  818 
203,  Zech.  38.  Persons  and  deeds,  as  well  as  the  spoken  word, 
are  sometimes  used  by  God  to  convey  the  prophetic  message. 
— 7*  And  J  did  as  I  was  commanded]  Similarly  2418  377. — I 
digged  me  through  the  wall  by  force]  Lit.  by  hand ,  which*,  as 
Is.  282  shews,  can  have  a  figurative  sense,  by  strength ,  or  power , 
but  hardly  in  prose  as  here.  <KB£  Co.  Toy  He.  om.  the  word. 
— in  the  thick  darkness  I  ‘  went  *  forth]  Inserted  here,  as  in  v.6, 
to  make  the  reference  to  Zedekiah  more  explicit. — 8.  in  the 
morning]  Cp.  2418.— 9.  The  ‘rebellious  house/  i.e.  Ez/s  fellow- 
exiles  (cp.  v.2  n),  had  apparently  asked  the  question  on  the 
previous  evening,  when  the  performance  was  over.  For  a 
similar  enquiry  and  explanation  cp.  2419-21. — 10.  Say  unto 
them]  This  and  the  next  v.  begin  with  the  same  word  Say  ; 
the  sentences  which  come  between,  though  they  may  be  based 
upon  a  saying  of  Ez.,  do  not  agree  with  their  present  context. 
The  text  reads  lit.  the  prince  (is)  this  utterance  in  [or  against] 
Jerusalem  and  all  the  house  of  Israel  which  are  in  the  midst  of 
them .  See  crit.  note  for  the  plausible  explanation  suggested 
by  Hemtrich.  The  prince  comes  too  soon,  for  at  this  point 
the  prophet  is  going  to  explain  that  his  symbolic  acts  apply 
to  the  people  and  their  captivity. — n.  Omitting,  therefore, 
the  whole  of  v.10  except  the  first  two  words,  and  Say  in  v.11, 
we  may  restore  the  text  as  follows  :  Say  unto  them  (the  colony 
at  Tel  Abib),  I  am  a  sign  to  you :  as  I  have  done  so  shall  it  be 
done  to  them  (the  people  of  Jerusalem)  ;  into  exile ,  into  captivity , 
shall  they  go.  This  attempt  to  recover  the  original  connexion 
follows  Rothstein's  conjecture  in  the  main. — 12.  In  this  and 
the  next  two  vv.  the  allusion  to  Zedekiah  becomes  plain.  After 
the  catastrophe  of  586  B.c.,  Ez.  recognized  the  full  meaning 
of  what  he  had  prophesied  in  592/1  b.c.  :  the  symbols  denoted 
not  only  the  flight  of  the  people  from  their  ruined  homes  in 
the  evening  (vv.3"5),  but  Zedekiah's  attempt  to  escape  from 
the  shattered  city  in  the  dark.  As  originally  performed  the 
prophet's  actions  gave  no  hint  of  Zedekiah's  disguise  and 
blinding  ;  these  particulars  are  now  mentioned  w.12- 13,  and 
anticipated  by  insertions  in  vv.6- 7.  And  the  prince  who  is  in 
the  midst  of  them]  Ez.  avoids  the  title  of  king  (melekh)  when 
speaking  of  Zedekiah,  and  always  calls  him  the  prince  (han- 
nasi)  ;  cp.  727  n. — he  shall  carry  (his  belongings)  on  the  shoulder] 
as  about  to  go  into  exile,  v.3  n. — *  and  '  in  thick  darkness  he  shall 
go  forth]  See  v.6  n.,  and  cp.  2  K.  254,  Jer.  394  52’  by  night . — 
through  the  wall  they  shall  dig  to  bring  1  him  '  forth  thereby]  The 
plur.  subj.  of  dig  will  be  Zedekiah's  attendants.  In  the  history 
it  is  said  that  the  king  fled  by  way  of  the  gate  on  the  S.E.— a 
trifling  inconsistency;  at  the  same  time  the  prophet  knew 
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that  a  breach  was  made  in  the  city ,  2  K.  25 4,  Jer.  39s  52?>  an(^ 
recognized  the  point  of  forcing  an  exit  v.7. — his  face ,  shall  he 
cover  ‘  in  order  that  *  he  may  not  ‘  be  seen *  visibly  1  ']  So  we 

must  read  the  text,  with  some  help  from  ffi.  Lit.  jSH  runs  his 
face  shall  he  cover  because  he  shall  not  see  with  the  eye ,  he,  the 
land.  Not  only  is  the  grammar  impossible,  but  the  mention 
of  Zedekiah's  blinding  premature  ;  at  this  moment,  while  the 
king  is  trying  to  escape,  the  land  must  be  Palestine,  not 
Babylonia  ;  the  blinding  does  not  come  till  v.13,  when  he  is 
carried  off  to  Riblah.  fE  was  led  astray  by  reading  the  verb 
as  active,  he  shall  not  see  ;  but  <&  knew  the  correct  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  correct  form  of  the  preceding  conjunction, 
and  read  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  seen  by  the  eye  :  Zedekiah 
covers  his  face,  hoping  by  the  disguise  to  elude  recognition  ; 
cp.  Job  2415.  This  makes  excellent  sense,  and  at  the  same 
time  offers  a  clue  to  the  text  as  we  have  it.  Once  on  the  wrong 
track,  had  to  provide  an  object  for  he  shall  not  see,  and 
wrote  the  land,  suggested  by  v.13,  adding  he  in  reference  to 
Zedekiah  ;  while  (5,  having  started  correctly  with  not  be  seen , 
but  finding  fit's  addition  already  in  the  text,  was  driven  to 
complete  it  with  ‘ and  he  the  land  shall  not  see.*— 13.  And  I 
will  spread  my  net  over  him,  and  he  shall  be  caught  in  my  snare] 
Repeated  in  1720  cp.  198  (of  Jehoiachin),  and  in  323  (of  Pharaoh) ; 
for  Jahveh  imagined  as  a  hunter  cp.  Hos.  712,  Job  196  ;  here 
the  significant  thing  is  that  He  uses  His  implements,  as  in 
218 131  He  draws  His  sword,  against  Israel.  The  figures 
describe  the  capture  of  the  king  by  the  Babylonians. — and  I 
will  bring  him  to  Babylon ]  Again  in  1720 ;  see  2  K.  257,  Jer.  39’ 
5211  —  but  it  he  shall  not  see]  The  Jewish  king,  who  had  broken 
his  oath  of  allegiance  (i71-21),  had  his  eyes  put  out  not  only 
as  a  punishment,  but  to  render  him  unfit  to  rule.  This  kind 

of  barbarity  was  more  characteristic  of  the  Assyrians  (e.g. 

KB.  i.  113)  than  of  the  Babylonians  ;  but  the  neo-Babylonian 
empire  shewed  that  it  would  not  be  merciful,  as  the  Babylonians 
had  often  been  in  the  past  (Rogers  Hist,  of  Bab.  and  Assyr* 
ii.  520). — 14.  his  *  helpers*]  So  ffilLSES;  JjH  reads  his  help, 

the  abstract  used  in  a  concrete  sense,  as  in  Gen.  218* 20.  The 

army  of  Zedekiah  will  be  incapable  of  defending  him. — and  all 
his  troops]  An  interesting  word,  because  pure  Akkadian,  agappu 
='  wing/  and  only  used  by  Ez.,  always  in  a  metaph.  sense  like 
the  Lat.  ala;  1721  (of  Judah),  386-9-22  394  (of  Gog).—/  will 
scatter  to  every  wind  etc.]  See  510  n. 12 . — 15*  See  2023  n.  This 
v.  refers  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  and  so  continues  v.11 ; 
it  has  been  separated  from  its  context  by  the  insertion  of 
vv.12“14.  And  they  shall  know  etc.  is  the  formula  which  brings 
the  decree  of  judgement  to  a  close;  6 10  n. — 16.  And  I  will 
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leave  of  them  a  few  survivors ]  Lit.  men  of  number ,  i.e.  men  few 
in  number  ;  for  the  idiom  cp.  Gen.  3430,  Dt.  421,  Ps.  10542  ; 
and  especially  Jer.  4428  ;  see  68  n .  In  the  catastrophe  which 
is  coming  upon  Jerusalem,  those  who  are  not  destroyed  will 
be  scattered  among  the  nations  and  thus  preserved,  not  for 
their  own  sake,  however,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  heathen,  but  for 
the  sake  of  Jahveh’s  honour  :  to  let  the  world  know  that  the 
fall  of  the  Jewish  state  was  due  to  Israel's  sin,  and  not  to 
Jahveh’s  inability  to  protect  His  own.  If  Ezekiel  so  far 
mitigates  his  forecast  as  to  allow  that  some  few  will  escape  the 
general  ruin,  his  sole  concern  is  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God. 
In  his  passion  for  the  honour  of  Jahveh  the  prophet  may  seem 
both  more  and  less  than  human  ;  but  only  men  of  his  stamp 
could  save  the  true  religion.  Probably  this  v.  is  an  after¬ 
thought,  parallel  to  i421-23 ;  for  I  will  leave  of  them  a  few  survivors 
can  hardly  refer  to  those  mentioned  in  v.15,  who  are  already 
dispersed  and  have  escaped  destruction  ;  moreover,  v.15  has 
ended  the  section  with  the  concluding  formula  (Herrm.  Ez.- 
studien  95). — and  they  shall  know ]  i.e.  prob.  the  Jewish  survivors, 
not  the  heathen  :  the  subj.  is  the  same  as  that  of  they  shall  tell. 

Vv.  17-20.  The  prophet  now  represents  symbolically  the 
hardships  of  the  siege.  He  had  done  this  before,  410f- 16f*,  and  in 
much  the  same  way  ;  thus  eating  with  anxiety,  drinking  with 
dismay,  the  desolation  of  the  land  and  people,  v.19,  have  their 
parallels  in  416* 17.  But  the  actions,  though  similar  in  aim, 
are  designed  to  bring  out  different  points,  in  ch.  4  the  scarcity 
of  provisions,  here  the  terror  which  accompanies  the  meal, 
so  that  the  present  symbol  cannot  fairly  be  described  as  a 
weaker  version  of  the  other  ;  the  prophet  may  well  have 
repeated  himself  with  a  different  emphasis  in  detail.  Cp.  the 
symbolic  action  in  2illf* — 18.  thy  bread  shalt  thou  eat  with 
shaking ]  The  word  ra'ash  is  generally  used  of  an  earthquake , 
e.g.  312  377»  and,  poetically,  of  forces  in  battle  which  seem  to 
shake  the  earth,  e.g.  Is.  94,  Jer.  47s,  Job  39s4  4121 ;  only  here 
of  a  person,  but  cp.  the  verb  in  27s8.  (5  renders  /xct  oSvurjs. — 
and  thy  water  .  .  .  with  trembling  and  anxiety ]  ffir  has  both 
words,  but  in  v.19  only  the  second  is  repeated  ;  perhaps  trembling 
and  are  a  scribe’s  addition. — 19.  concerning  the  people  of  the 
land ]  Those  left  behind  in  Judah,  the  general  populace  ((am 
ha- ares)  as  distinct  from  the  prince  and  ruling  classes,  2229 
4522  463-  9,  Jer.  3419  etc.  The  phrase  does  not  refer  to  Ez.’s 
fellow-exiles. — to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerus.  in  the  country  of  Isr.] 
has  the  look  of  an  explanatory  gloss  on  the  preceding  term. — 
their  bread  .  .  .  with  anxiety  and  their  water  with  horror  .  .  .] 
Cp.  416.  For  anxiety  cp.  the  vb.  in  1  S.  95  io2. — in  order  that 
‘  their  9  land  may  be  desolate  [and  emptied)  of  its  fullness']  A 
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pregnant  construction,  as  in  3215,  lit.  desolate  from  its  fullness , 
so  as  to  be  no  longer  full  j  <6>  17  yrj  avv  TrXrjpuifxaTL  a vrrjs  and  in 
3215.  An  easier,  but  not  necessarily  more  correct,  form  of 
the  expression  occurs  in  197  3012  (the)  land  and  its  fullness  ffi 
kou  to  7r\rjp(])/ia  avTrjs.  In  fH's  her  land  the  pron.  must  refer 
to  Jerusalem  as  representing  the  nation  ;  better  their  land. — 
20.  And  the  inhabited  cities  shall  be  ruined]  Cp.  354,  Lev.  2631“33. 
The  next  sentence  merely  repeats  v.19b. 

Ch.  12,  2.  non  n’a  Tina]  G  £v  fj.4<np  tCjv  dbua&v  abr&v,  a  free  rendering  ;  fH 
is  supported  by  cl.  b,  cp.  2®*  7  etc. — g’jtk]  Vrs.  'kj.  <£>  om.  nun?  and 
yoc'1?,  as  usual  in  similar  cases;  Co.  150. — 3.  hSji]  Dittogr.  of  nVu  ;  the 
word  anticipates  n'Sai  in  cl.  b  and  K*n  in  v.4. — n^i]  &  om.  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  D.rryS,  cp.  v.2  n.  ;  indeed  the  whole  sentence  o.vryV  .  .  .  n,(?n  may 
be  an  explanatory  gloss  on  cl.  a  (Herrm.). — ikt  ♦'jik]  G  clduxnv 

wrongly. — 4.  '1  ’Vdd]  GIL  om.  the  particle  of  comparison — ofrryV  a-iya] 
GBi5>  om.  the  second  word,  which,  however,  makes  the  phrase  parallel 
to  D.Tj’y1?  ddv  in  cl.  a. — nVu  'Kxioa]  For  the  plur.  in  comparison  cp.  Gen. 
2118.  G  ws  iKiropeijeTcu  alxudXurros  (?=n^3)  ‘  as  in  captivity'  v  sicut 

egreditur  migrans.  Ro.  suggests  [^133  N*'r?,  but  there  is  no  need  to  alter 
ift.  Herrm.  would  om.  o.vryS  jn?u  'ksids  as  a  gloss;  v.5,  however,  seems 
to  require  c-Try1?  at  the  beginning. — 5.  rnmn]  The  omission  of  an  obj. 
is  harsh  ;  1.  — 6.  Girry1?]  om.,  !£= which  Ro.  inclines  to 

adopt. — neSya]  'yai  GILS  ;  'y  prob.  by  metathesis  from  the  root  which 
occurs  in  Arab,  ghatala =  ‘  become  covered  with  clouds.’  G  KeKpvpphos, 
so  vv.7*  12 — K’sin]  1.  K#n  cp.  v.12  ;  see  v.6  n. — 7.  G  kcltA  irdvra 

5aa  everdXard  /xc  &  ‘as  he  commanded  me  ’  U  sicut  praeceperat  mihi 
Dominus  ;  but  fit  is  supported  by  24 18  377 — ra]  may  be  a  miswritten 
form  of  Tpa.  Kr.  Ehrl.  prs.  *]n'a,  not  very  happily. — wmsw  'ya]  1.  uins’  'ya 
with  Vrs.  ;  G&  'yai. — 10.  m.v  'nx]  G  Kvpios  Ktpios.  In  chs.  1-20  this 
rendering  occurs  again  only  five  times,  13 20  14®,  2038*  39*  40 . — Ks?on  N'rjn 
hth]  may  be  rendered  the  prince  is  (the  subject  of)  this  utterance.  In 
this  sense  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Ez.,  and  Herntrich  Ezechielpr . 
123  accounts  for  it  by  comparing  Jer.  23s3  (sic)  Kffon  dtin  .  .  .  mrr  kb>d  .td; 
Ez.  adopts  Jeremiah’s  word-play,  but  applies  it  to  Zedekiah,  whom  he 
deliberately  styles  N'B'Jn,  not  "pen.  The  Vrs.  imply  the  existing  text  : 
GB  6  dpx^r  Kal  6  d<pr)yov/i€vos  4v  'lip.,  which  GA  corrects  to  [enrd*']  r<£  Apxovn 
k.t.  d<j>rjyov/x4vip  (see  Co.  70)  G  ‘upon  the  prince  is  laid  this  burden’  U 
super  ducem  onus  istud  «S  ‘  the  prince  shall  bear  this  burden.’  To  recover 
the  original  form  of  vv.10*  11  it  is  better  to  adopt  some  such  explanation 
as  is  suggested  in  the  commentary  ;  emendations,  e.g.  Niph.  ptc. 
(Be.),  *<3jn  (Kr.)  for  x'Bon,  do  not  go  below  the  surface. — oaina  non  -iBut] 
It  will  be  noticed  that  oaina  which  make  no  sense  here,  stand  with 
n’wn  at  the  beginning  of  v.12,  where  they  are  in  place.  The  pron.  after 
the  rel.  (non  -ibu<)  is  not  in  itself  objectionable,  cp.  43 1#,  Dr.  §  199  Obs. ; 
but  for  oaina  1.  naina  if  the  word  belongs  here. — 11.  oansio  uk]  your  symbol, 
addressing  the  audience.  G  does  not  recognize  the  suff.,  iyu  r4para 
ttoiu). — iaS’  .  .  .  on1?  npy*  p]  referring  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem.  The 
sudden  change  from  2nd  to  3rd  pers.  is  awkward,  and  G  did  not  under¬ 
stand  i+,  ovTws  tarat  avry.  For  uniformity  5  turns  on1?  into  oaV  and  la1?' 
into  ia^n,  destroying  the  sense. — ’a^a  n*?ua]  The  asyndeton  creates  sus¬ 
picion  ;  the  second  word  may  be  an  alternative  from  the  margin. — 
12.  Daina]  &=D3ama,  cp.  v.11  n. — ns'i  ngVya]  Dr.  §  125  defends  the  con¬ 
struction  as  an  instance  of  the  impf.  with  1,  instead  of  the  pf.  c.w.c., 
introducing  the  apodosis,  in  the  thick  darkness,  then  he  shall  go  forth, 
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and  cps.  31 11  inanin,  3331  wan  ;  but  the  present  case  is  so  unnatural  that 
most  prefer  to  read  kjt  'y:n  with  d&jS ;  U  om.  the  conjn.,  in  cahgine 
egredietur. — nnrr]  nnrr. — Kin.iS]  ©  tov  ££e\0e?v  ai5r<5*r=m<^  Co.  and 

many,  j$=K*;i ;  better  urs'in1?  Kr. — ii?k  jjr]  always —because,  generally 
followed  by  a  pf.,  once  by  an  impf.  44 12,  and  then  of  a  frequentative  act 
in  the  past ;  but  here  because  he  used  to  see  is  impossible.  Hence  Co. 
and  mods,  read  i^k  fyo^dR  Ati-ws  and  5k  similarly,  which  Ez.  uses  else¬ 
where  202®  3 1 14  3680  4618. — <iK*r  ilV]  d&  6r nos  jutj  opaOp  6<f>da\/up ,  preserving 
the  true  pronunciation  .iki>  Niph.  pyj>  not  by  the  eye,  but  after  the  manner 
of  the  eye,  visibly,  7  of  norm,  cp.  Is.  n3,  and  the  phrase  3in  'tfo,  and  o:j’yV 
1  S.167  if =as  the  eyes  (see). — pK.i  nK  Kin]  The  erroneous  punctuation  npr 
required  an  obj.,  and  pK.n  nK  was  suggested  by  hkv  k1?  nniniinv.13;  to 
make  the  subj.  clear  Kin  was  added.  ©  teal  avr ds  T^vyHv  ouk  A^ercu,  merely 
rendering  ffl's  addition,  with  an  addition  of  its  own.  5k  om.  Kin  py1?, 
and  renders  that  he  may  not  see  the  land,  but  the  reference  to  Zedekiah's 
blinding  comes  too  soon.  HL  implies  ftt’s  ipk  |jr,  makes  pyS=pyV,  and 
transposes  Kin,  ‘  because  he  was  guilty,  and  he  shall  not  see  the  land  '  ; 
Co.  130. — 13.  vnixoa]  From  to  hunt,  so  an  implement  for  hunting, 

a  net  1720,  Ps.  6611  (?  text)  ;  also,  by  transference  to  the  thing  hunted,  a 
prey,  ch.  1321.  In  the  Pss.  nniso  comes  from  a  different  a/hs  = fastness,  e.g. 
Ps.  183  ;  this  word  is  also  written  nniso  Is.  297  and  nyp  plur.  nhyn  ch. 
19®  33 27*  hence  ®r  here  iv  rrj  irepioxv  5k  simply  n$. — onra  pK]  Accus. 

of  direction,  cp.  Dims  pK  2914 ;  usually  'k  Vk,  e.g.  174  194  402. — 14.  ni$] 
Q.  1*1$;  1.  i*i|y  dir  roifs  poyOofa  a  trod. — vbjk]  For  the  Akk.  agappu  cp.  an 
inscr.  of  Tiglath-pileser  ii.  ‘  winged  birds  of  the  heaven  whose  wings 
(agappeSunu)  were  coloured  purple,'  Fr.  Delitzsch  Ass.  HWB.  17.  The 
word  found  its  way  into  Aram,  as  K92,  k$jk,  (Syr.)  =wing.  (Or  para¬ 
phrases  here  ro«)s  avTiXa/xpavo/xti/ovs  avrov,  and  elsewhere  in  three  different 
ways,  38®  n.  QL  ‘  his  army,'  &  ‘  those  who  strengthen  him.'  Rashi  and 
I^im^i  explain  rightly,  d’sj:)  prS. — 15.  -nnn  .  .  .  ’s’sna]  See  3 20  w. — 16. 
'ui  anno]  See  5 12  n. — ikb]  The  pf.=a  future  pf. ;  Dr.  §  17. — 18.  ffjna]  Ro. 
would  alter  to  myna,  a  less  exaggerated  term. — 19.  hkSdd  nmx  o^fi]  The 
vb.,  as  in  197,  may  come  from  op'T  (Oxf.  Lex.),  cp.  ip:  Is.  io1®,  ip:  Ps.  49*; 
but  more  prob.  from  ejd*  (Ges.-Buhl.  Lex.),  cp.  Is.  7®,  ip:  Is.  24®;  G-K. 
§  67  p.  See  6®  phil.  n.  For  nxi*  8  MSS  read  djtik.  In  .ik*?dd  the  |D  is 
privative,  cp.  Is.  io13  231  6210  ;  for  the  construction  with  dd«7  cp.,  besides 
3216,  Lev.  2648.  Some  would  read  here  hkVdi  dsik  or  .ik*?di  pK  as  197 
3012.— -oonD]  Here  fD  is  causative,  cp.  Gen.  4912,  Is.  53®.  (Or  iv  daepdq.  7 dp, 
confusing  d  and  3 ;  cp.  in  dS  16®  317  32®*  12  48®®  phil.  notes.  7 dp  occurs 
only  twice  again  in  Ez.,  namely,  31 17  391®. — 20.  nnym]  dK  k.  a i  tt6X«s  01 Wwv 
IL=omyi. 


Ch.  12,21—14,11.  Prophets  and  People. — A  collection  of  five 
oracles,  dealing  with  the  popular  attitude  towards  prophecy 
(vv.21"26)  ;  the  misinterpretation  of  Ez.'s  message  (vv.26‘28)  ; 
the  falsehood  of  certain  prophets  and  prophetesses  (I31"16- 17  ”23)  ; 
the  delusion  of  enquirers  whose  hearts  were  with  their  idols 
all  the  time  (I41'11). 

22.  Ez.  takes  up  a  proverbial  saying  (mashal  cp.  i82f*  and 
812  n.)t  which  puts  into  words  the  popular  idea  that  because 
the  prophecies  were  not  fulfilled  they  could  be  ignored. — 
What  mean  ye  by  .  .  .]  Cp.  182  3718,  Ex.  1226,  2  S.  162. — the 
days  grow  long ,  and  every  vision  has  perished ]  A  similar  argument 
from  delay  is  heard  in  N.T.  times  :  *  all  things  continue  as  they 
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were  from  the  beginning/  2  Pet.  34  and  Mt.  2448  25s;  see  also 
ch.  11 3  n.  Here  vision  is  not  that  which  was  seen  by  the 
prophet  in  his  ecstasy  (v.24),  but  the  message  conveyed  to  him, 
as  in  726,  Hos.  1211,  Hab.  22.  Each  prophecy,  whether  a  threat 
or  a  promise,  has  become  a  dead  letter. — 23.  I  will  put  an  end 
to]  The  tense  is  a  perfect,  marking  the  resolve,  ffi  and  I  will 
reverse  vocalizing  differently,  see  724  phil.  n.  ;  fH  is  more 
expressive,  in  view  of  they  shall  no  more  utter  it. — the  days  draw 
near ,  and  the  contents  of  every  vision]  There  was  an  element  of 
truth  in  the  popular  saying,  and  Ez.  seems  to  admit  it  in  his 
reply  :  there  has  been  a  delay,  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
is  close  at  hand.*  Such  a  declaration  deserves  to  be  noticed. 
It  is  only  when  religion  and  morality  are  concerned  that  the 
prophets  speak  with  certainty ;  as  a  rule  they  do  not  profess 
to  say  when  their  words  will  be  verified  on  the  lower  plane 
of  history.  The  use  of  dabhar  lit.  word  for  contents  has  no 
exact  parallel  elsewhere,  though  something  like  it  occurs  in 
Is.  21  *  the  word  which  Is.  saw  /  Am.  i1,  Mic.  i1 ;  to  match 
draw  near ,  a  verb  would  no  doubt  be  suitable,  and  &  actually 
gives  '  the  whole  vision  shall  come  to  pass  *  ;  but  the  very 
strangeness  of  ijfl  is  arresting. — 24.  there  shall  no  more  be  any 
vain  vision  or  flattering  divination]  So  Toy  renders  ;  for  the 
language  cp.  13s-9*  22  2134  [29]  2228,  Jer.  1414,  Zech.  io2.  The 
characteristic  of  vain  or  deceiving  prophecy  was  that  it  merely 
echoed  the  wishes  of  the  people,  cp.  Is.  3010.  This  v.  does 
not  naturally  follow  v.23,  and  deals  with  a  different  matter  ; 
it  stands  by  itself,  and  may  have  been  introduced  to  form  a 
link  with  ch.  13  (Herrm.  Ez.-stud.  19). — 25.  Continuing  v.23: 
there  will  be  no  delay ;  the  present  generation  will  see  the 
fulfilment  of  whatever  prophecies  Jahveh  may  vouchsafe. — 
for  I  Jahveh  will  speak  what  word  I  will  speak]  This  Semitic 
idiom,  known  as  the  idem  per  idem  construction,  is  used  when 
1  the  means,  or  the  desire,  to  be  more  explicit  does  not  exist/ 
e.g.  3620,  Ex.  314  3319 ;  see  Driver  Sam.2  185  f.  for  further 
illustrations.  A  variety  of  the  idiom  (with  pf.  tenses)  expresses 
resignation  or  a  resolve,  e.g.  Gen.  4314,  Est.  416,  Jn.  1922. — it 
shall  no  longer  be  postponed]  The  subj.  is  left  undefined:  the 
general  scope  of  the  prophecies ;  cp.  75  n. 

Vv.  26-28.  A  parallel  to  vv.21‘25,  but  not  a  mere  variant. 
Ez.  turns  to  the  colony  of  exiles,  and  again  starts  from  a  current 
saying  which  expresses  the  popular  attitude,  this  time  towards 
his  own  prophecies.  The  people  refuse  to  take  them  seriously 
on  the  ground  that  they  refer  to  the  distant  future  (cp.  Jer.  512 
1716).  The  plea  is  not  unlike  that  in  vv.21“25,  and  the  answer 
is  much  the  same.  Unspiritual  minds  think  only  in  terms  of 
time,  while  prophecy  insists  upon  truths  which  have  nothing 
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to  do  with  ‘  sooner  '  or  1  later  '  ;  but  to  meet  the  people  on 
their  own  ground,  Ez.  brings  his  message  within  the  time- 
sphere  :  there  will  be  no  postponement,  the  divine  words  will 
take  effect  at  once,  v.28,  cp.  v.25. 

Ch.  12,  22.  pm  Va  (£  om.  *?3,  so  Hi.  Co.  Kr.,  changing  the  sense ;  but 
is  supported  by  v.28. — 23.  ko.1  &TroaTp4\f/u)='n2J(?r\}.  This 

read  as  'fgtpni  would  be  in  Ez's  manner  ;  see  13 13  phil.  n. — “ny  k*?i] 
(5  brings  out  the  sense  by  supplying  an  obj.,  /ecu  ovk^tl  fir}  ctiruxriv  t^v 
rrapap6\r)v  ra&rrfv.  Co.  102  gives  other  illustrations  of  this  freedom  ;  cp. 
v.11  phil.  n. — (&  oTkos  too  T <rp.,  pointing  to  the  use  of  '3  as  an 
abbreviation  of  tv3  or  U3,  cp.  in  Cr  205  4428  ;  in  Josh.  21 27  nint?y3 
with  1  C.  66#.  The  frequent  interchange  of  U3  and  'v'  n’3  is  to  be 
explained  in  the  same  way;  '3  might  stand  for  either.  Cp.  v.24  n.  and 
Thackeray  Sept.  J.W.  123. — pm  V3  3331]  k.  \6yos  rforjs  opdaem,  2  k.  Kcupds. 
Such  .verbs  as  «3i  Co.,  3np*  Kr.,  pb^i  Ro.  have  been  suggested  for  "n-n. — 
24.  p^n  Dppo]  Constr.  st.  before  an  adj.  treated  as  a  noun,  cp.  jtspn  ,(?3 
Is.  2224,  ?33  tups  ib.  284 ;  G-K.  §  128  w.  The  form  ddpd  only  again 
137.  fiavT€v6fi€vos=n$$q- — ’J3,  so  Cp.  on  v.23. — 25. 

rn.T  un  ’3]  Prob.  the  Massor&  intends  by  the  (purely  fanciful)  stop  over 
•"n.v  to  make  the  phrase  mean  for  I  am  Jahveh  (so  AV.),  and  thus  to 
enforce  the  distinction  between  Jahveh  and  the  false  seers  (Kim.). — 
33i  333N  is?K  ntf  333«]  Similarly  v.28.  333  at  the  end  is  doubly  remarkable  ; 
it  resumes  the  obj.  with  emphasis,  and  it  follows  when  it  ought  to 
precede  the  relative.  The  nearest  parallel  is  Am.  51  nrp  03’1?;/  K‘eu  ’3:n  ; 

for  partial  parallels  see  Jer.  141  461  471  49s4  »*  Kbn.  iii.  §  414  q.  (Si's 
XaXrjauj  too s  X670 us  fiov  XaX^trw  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  different 
reading,  for  the  Hebr.  could  hardly  be  reproduced  in  Gk.  <£  om.  3s?n  nN. 
Many  question  the  correctness  of  the  text  (Co.  Toy  Ro.  He.),  without 
sufficient  grounds. — imply  k1?]  The  sudden  change 

from  mas.  (npjn)  to  fern,  is  undoubtedly  harsh  ;  (5 iS  imply  ^dk  £  ^s:, 
and  all  read  kVi;  but  is  supported  by  the  repetition  in  v.28.  For 
the  fern,  of  the  vb.  to  express  an  indefinite  neuter  cp.  Jud.  n39  mm,  Jer. 
781  nnVy;  K6n.  iii.  §  323  /.  ;  cp.  ys  phil.  n. — Q’idk  'ijt’  n'3]  ©  oIkos  *1.  6 
TraparriKpalvior  \4yovrts  \tyov<riv,  inserting  ’3Dn  and  idn1?,  perhaps  only 
expanding. — 28.  ’333  Sd  isrcn  nV]  Here,  ct.  v.26,  the  fern.  sing.  vb.  is 
construed  with  a  pi.  mas.  subj.  ;  the  pred.  coming  first  is  neuter,  cp. 
4126,  Ps.  3781;  K6n.  iii.  §  348  e  p.  <5r=i35?D’  £=-jera\ — n^jn  333  331*  ib\x] 
Cp.  v.25w.  ;  impf.  with  1  resuming  the  casus  pendens,  cp.  Jer.  13101*, 
Ps.  1157;  the  pf.  c.w.c.  is  more  usual,  Dr.  §  123  (a).  For  333  333#  (& 
XaX?j< toj  XaX^o-w,  and  for  nry’i  Kai  Trotijerw. 


Ch.  13,  1-16.  Against  the  prophets. — Ezekiel  allows  them 
the  title  ;  he  does  not  deny  their  prophetic  gift,  but  he  charges 
them  with  abusing  it.  They  have  deceived  themselves  (v.3) 
and  misled  the  people  (vv.6* 7f*),  proclaiming  peace  when 
Jahveh  meant  the  opposite  (v.10).  They  professed  to  speak 
in  Jahveh's  name,  but  they  only  said  what  the  people  wanted 
them  to  say.  In  141'11  Ez.  gives  further  reasons  for  the  false¬ 
hood  of  these  misguided  men. 

As  it  stands,  the  passage  is  full  of  inconsistencies,  which 
are  best  explained  by  supposing,  with  Rothstein,  that  two 
distinct  oracles  have  been  combined.  In  the  one  (A). 
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vv.2- 7.  8. 10. 12-16^  the  prophets  are  addressed  in  the  2nd  pers.  ; 
they  seem  to  belong  to  the  Jewish  colony  in  Babylonia,  where, 
as  we  learn  from  Jer.  29 8f* 21 "23,  such  mischief-makers  were 
busy.  Their  delusions  about  peace  (vv.10- 16),  and  the  fate 
which  is  predicted  for  them  (vv.12"15),  show  that  the  final 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  has  not  yet  taken  place.  To  drive 
his  lesson  home  Ez.  uses  a  simile.  He  compares  the  people 
to  a  wall  which  is  being  daubed  with  whitewash  :  the  wall 
will  collapse  when  the  storm  comes,  and  those  who  daub  it 
will  be  buried  in  the  ruin  (vv.10b-  12  "15).  Such  is  the  earlier 
oracle,  fairly  entire  by  itself  ;  v.11,  which  breaks  the  connexion 
between  w.10  and  12,  may  be  considered  a  scribal  note. 

In  another  group  of  vv.  the  prophets  are  referred  to  in  the 
3rd  pers.,  vv.3-  5- 6- 9  (B).  The  catastrophe  is  over ;  those  in 
Jerusalem  who  should  have  met  the  crisis  with  spiritual  forces 
failed  in  their  duty  (w.5-  6)  ;  their  prophecies  have  turned  out 
false  (v.6)  ;  they  themselves  are  gone  into  captivity  like  the 
rest,  and  their  punishment  will  be  exclusion  from  the  Israel 
of  the  future  (v.9).  Again  we  have  a  connected  whole,  setting 
aside  the  parenthesis  in  v.4.  This  later  oracle,  written  after 
586  b.c.,  has  been  interwoven  with  the  other  in  a  way  which 
mars  the  uniformity  of  the  passage,  but  completes  the  treatment 
of  the  general  theme. 

Both  oracles  are  metrical  in  form,  to  judge  from  those  vv. 
where  the  text  is  sound.  Thus  vv.7*  9c"f- 15  contain  couplets, 
v.12  a  triplet,  with  three  beats  in  each  line ;  vv.10ab- 13* 14ab 
couplets  with  four  beats;  v.8bc  is  a  couplet  with  five  beats. 
When  restored,  v.2  forms  a  triplet  with  three  beats  in  each  line ; 
but  owing  to  the  state  of  the  text,  many  details  of  structure 
and  rhythm  are  quite  uncertain. 

2.  Originally  perhaps  the  v.  ran 

Prophesy  ‘  against  *  the  prophets  of  Israel , 

*  Prophesy /  and  say  *  unto  them  / 

Hear  ye  the  word  of  Jahveh. 

fH  reads  the  second  line  *  who  prophesy,  and  say  to  the  prophets 
out  of  their  heart/  ffiB,  however,  suggests  that  the  ptcp.  who 
prophesy  should  be  altered  to  the  imperat.,  and  prophets  out  of 
their  heart  placed  in  the  next  v.,  and  unto  them  substituted  here. 
Then  we  obtain  a  line  like  n4  (with  the  repeated  word)  342 
379- — 3-  Oracle  B  now  begins,  referring  to  the  prophets  in  the 
third  person.  With  the  help  of  we  may  restore  the  v.  thus  : 
Ah!  the  prophets  '  who  prophesy  out  of  their  own  heart /  1 
and  concerning  things  which  they  never  saw  i.e.  these  prophets 
were  not  inspired  by  Jahveh  ;  they  uttered  the  promptings  of 
their  own  minds  ;  they  never  saw  the  visions  on  which  they 
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professed  to  base  their  words..  See  v.17  and  Jer.  2316 ;  cp. 
1  K.  1233,  Neh.  68.  fH’s  text  is  ungrammatical  and  corrupt ; 
lit.  *  Ah  !  the  senseless  prophets  who  go  after  their  spirit  and 
by  that  which  they  have  not  seen/  The  word  for  senseless 
may  be  a  miswritten  form  of  out  of  their  heart.  Grammar  and 
usage  are  against  who  go  after  their  spirit ;  (K3L  om.  the  sentence  ; 
as  a  continuation  of  it  and  by  (or  to)  that  which  they  have  not 
seen  cannot  be  right,  though,  apart  from  the  preceding  clause, 
the  words  by  themselves  may  mean  according  to  (or  concerning) 
things  which  they  never  saw. — 4.  Like  foxes  among  ruins  (are) 
thy  prophets,  0  Israel  ‘  ’]  fR  thy  prophets ,  0  Israel,  have  been  ; 

<&  om.  the  verb.  This  sudden  address  to  the  people  falls 
outside  the  denunciation  of  the  prophets,  and  reads  like  the 
exclamation  of  a  scribe  or  student  written  on  the  margin.  The 
point  of  comparison  lies  rather  in  the  mischievous,  destructive 
character  of  foxes,  than  in  the  fact  that  they  haunt  waste 
places. — 5.  And  '  they  did  not  stand  *  in  the  breach  *  \  (nor) 

build  a  fence  about  the  house  of  Isr.,  for  (it)  to  stand  in  the  battle, 
in  the  day  of  Jahveh ]  So  ffir,  reading  the  verbs  as  3rd  pers.  pi.  ; 
this  v.  goes  with  vv.3  and  6,  in  which  the  prophets  are  spoken 
of,  but  not  addressed  directly.  Jahveh  charges  them  with 
having  failed  in  their  duty  at  the  crisis.  They  did  not  stand  in 
the  breach:  22 30 ,  Ps.  10623  shew  that  this  is  the  proper  expres¬ 
sion  ;  JH  ye  did  not  go  up  into  the  breaches,  nor  did  ye  (ffi  they) 
build  a  fence  about  i.e.  to  protect  ;  cp.  2230,  1  S.  2516.  Dropping 
the  figures,  these  men,  who  should  have  been  the  spiritual 
leaders  at  a  time  of  utmost  need,  contributed  nothing  in  the 
way  of  foresight  or  encouragement  to  stop  the  invader  or 
defend  the  city.  Cp.  Is.  5118.—  in  the  battle,  in  the  day  of  Jahveh] 
when  Jerusalem  was  sacked  by  the  Babylonians,  586  b.c. 
The  first  word,  which  is  not  recognized  by  ffi,  should  prob. 
be  treated  as  a  gloss  (Co.  Toy  Kr.).  For  the  day  of  Jahveh 
see  on  y1. — 6.  They  have  seen  falsehood  and  ‘  divined  ’  lies] 
fH  and  divination  of  lies  ;  but  a  vb.  (ffiF)  improves  the  parallels. 
A  similar  account  of  the  prophets  comes  again  in  2228  ;  it  is 
not  denied  that  they  saw  visions  (ct.  v.3  above)  ;  but  what 
they  saw  was  the  creation  of  their  own  deluded  minds,  and 
therefore  false.  The  word  for  divine  means,  as  Arabic  usage 
shews,  to  obtain  an  oracle  from  a  god  by  drawing  lots  (see 
21 26[211n.),  which  in  certain  circumstances  was  legitimate 
enough,  e.g.  Num.  I717fl*,  Josh.  y14t- ;  but  the  desire  to  gain 
knowledge  of  secret  things  easily  led  to  superstitious  practices, 
which  were  not  legitimate  in  Israel,  e.g.  Ex.  2217  [18],  Num.  23s3, 
Dt.  i810f*,  Lev.  1931 ;  and  the  word,  both  verb  and  noun,  came 
to  be  used  in  a  disparaging  sense  of  the  oracles  given  by  the 
4  false  1  prophets,  cp.  vv.7* 9* 23  2134  [291  2  228,  Is.  32,  Mic.  36* 7*  n, 
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Jer.  1414  27s  29s,  Is.  4425. — who  say  ’Tts  Jahveh's  oracle]  using 
the  formula  of  true  inspiration,  cp.  v.7,  Jer.  2331. — while  Jahveh 
has  not  sent  them]  Cp.  Jer.  2321  2931,  Neh.  612. — and  they  hope 
for  the  word  to  be  confirmed]  i.e.  by  Jahveh.  The  ‘  coming  ’ 
of  the  word  is  the  test,  Dt.  i820'22. — 7*  The  v.  continues  v.2, 
oracle  A  ;  the  prophets  are  addressed  in  the  2nd  pers. 

Have  ye  not  seen  a  vision  of  falsehood, 

And  spoken  a  divination  of  lies? 

The  first  oracle  brings  forward  the  same  charge  as  the  second, 
v.6.  Cp.  1224  n. — and  are  saying  .  .  .  spoken]  This  half  of  the 
v.  is  om.  by  ffirB,  and  may  be  a  gloss  repeating  v.6  2228,  Co.  Ro. 
He. — 8.  Because  ye  speak  .  .  .  therefore]  A  mode  of  expression 
frequent  in  Ez.,  vv.22f#  57*-  i636f*  2219  etc. — behold ,  I  am  against 
you]  See  58  n. — 9.  From  oracle  B :  the  state  is  fallen  ;  the 
prophets  in  exile.  And  I  will  stretch  forth  my  hand  upon] 
So  ffi  Kal  €kt€v£j,  conveying  a  decided  threat,  as  in  614  I49- 13. 
fH  reads  and  my  hand  shall  be  or  come  upon ;  but  Ez.  uses  this 
phrase  to  describe  the  inspiration  of  the  true  prophet,  i3  n. — 
in  the  company  of  my  people  they  shall  not  be]  The  word  sodh 
here  means  council ,  not  counsel ;  cp.  Gen.  49®,  Ps.  89s  [7]  ill1. 
In  vv.9’23  my  people  occurs  six  times:  the  true  Israel  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  apostates. — and  in  the  register  of  the  house 
of  Israel  they  shall  not  be  written]  The  burgher-roll,  which  will 
contain  the  names  of  citizens  in  the  coming  age  :  such  a  register 
has  been  preserved  in  Ezr.  2=Neh.  7,  purporting  to  be  a  list 
of  those  who  returned  from  Babylonia,  but  actually  a  census 
of  the  post-exilic  community  in  Palestine.  It  was  natural  to 
attach  a  religious  sense  to  the  civil  register  ;  the  false  prophets, 
says  Ez.,  will  never  be  entered  on  the  roll  of  faithful  Israelites. 
An  earlier  and  similar  conception  is  that  of  Jahveh's  book, 
*  the  book  of  life/  first  mentioned  in  Ex.  3232f-  JE ;  cp.  Is.  43, 
Mai.  3 ™.—and  into  the  country  of  Isr .  they  shall  not  enter]  Ez. 
is  contemplating  the  time  when  the  scattered  exiles  will  return 
to  their  ancient  home  :  these  prophets  will  have  no  part  in 
the  restoration.  Evidently  oracle  B  dates  from  the  later 
period  of  Ez/s  ministry,  chs.  33  ff. — and  *  they  9  shall  know] 
So  ffi  rightly,  in  agreement  with  the  rest  of  the  v.  ;  fB  has 
the  2nd  pers. — V.  10.  continues  the  address  to  the  prophets, 
v.8  (from  A)  ;  but  owing  to  the  insertion  of  v.9  from  B,  the 
2nd  pi.  verb  and  prons.  have  been  altered  to  3rd  pi.  (Rothstein). 
Because,  yea  because  ‘ ye  *  led  astray]  The  conjn.  is  repeated  to 
give  a  solemn  emphasis  ;  again  36s,  Lev.  2643. — saying  Peace , 
when  there  is  no  peace]  v.16;  the  expression  is  first  used  by 
Jeremiah,  Jer.  614  811. — and  he  (my  people)  is  ‘  as  9  one  building 
a  *  wall /  and  ‘  they  '  (the  prophets)  are  daubing  it  with  white - 
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wash]  So  the  unintelligible  text  of  fH  may  be  mended,  reading 
as  with  2T,  and  they  with  ffi  ;  the  contrast  between  the  two 
sets  of  labourers  thus  becomes  clear,  fH  has  and  he  is  building 
a  partition,  and  behold  them  daubing ;  the  strange  word  for 
partition  is  known  only  in  post-biblical  Hebr.  and  Aram.,  and 
seems  to  be  a  later  variant  of  wall  (cp.  12 5  n.),  the  word  used 
in  vv.12fl-,  and  implied  by  here.  Ez.  compares  the  people 
to  a  mason  putting  up  a  wall,  and  the  prophets  to  those  who 
whitewash  the  outside,  and  add  nothing  to  the  solidity  of  the 
work.  The  same  figure  comes  again  in  2228,  with  the  same 
application.  The  word  taphel  ‘  whitewash/  which  occurs  only 
in  these  passages,  is  to  be  explained  by  a  kindred  root  fdphal, 
which  means  ‘  to  plaster  over/  and,  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
*  to  flatter,  use  hypocrisy/  Ps.  11969,  Job  134 ;  cp.  Mt.  23s17 
Ta<^ot5  KeKoviafitvois t  Acts  23s  tol\c  K€/«ma/i€i'€.  The  render¬ 
ing  *  untempered  mortar/  AV.,  RV.,  is  based  upon  a  mistaken 
etymology. — V.  1 1  betrays  its  origin  by  the  break  which  it 
introduces  between  vv.10  and  12 ;  it  is  a  scribal  comment  on 
w.12- 13.  The  text  can  hardly  be  translated.  Say  to  the 
daubers  of  whitewash  1  ']  fH  adds  and  let  it  fall  (weyippdl), 

a  dittograph  of  the  preceding  word  [taphel),  and  om.  by  ffiS. — 
there  ‘  shall  come  ’  a  flooding  rain,  and  1  '  hail-stones  shall  fall] 

fH  there  came ;  but  the  form  ought  to  be  the  same  as  in  v.13, 
on  which  this  v.  is  based,  there  shall  be  or  come,  ffi  kolI  larai  £ 
4  and  I  will  give '  U  erit  enim.  fH  reads  the  next  sentence  and  ye, 
0  hail-stones,  fall,  with  a  sudden  apostrophe  out  of  keeping 
with  the  context ;  for  and  ye  ffi  has  *ai  8<ocra),  £  does  not  recognize 
the  word,  &  gives  only  a  part  of  it ;  we  may  strike  it  out  as  due 
to  some  mistake. — and  a  tempestuous  wind  shall  ‘  burst  forth '] 
Again  from  v.13. — 12.  And  lo,  if  the  wall  has  fallen,  will  it  not 
be  said . . .  ?]  Who  is  to  blame  for  the  downfall  ?  The  people 
have  been  ruined  by  the  prophets. — Where  is  the  daubing]  The 
noun  means  simply  coating,  equivalent  to  the  whitewash  of  v.10. 
— 13.  and  so  I  will  cause  a  tempestuous  wind  to  burst]  lit.  a 
wind  of  tempests  (intensive  pi.).  The  figure  of  the  wall  is 
continued  :  a  tempest,  the  instrument  of  Jahveh’s  wrath,  will 
be  launched  against  it ;  cp.  Is.  29s  4116,  Sir.  3928. — and  a  flooding 
rain]  Cp.  38s2,  and  for  the  figure  of  the  building  overwhelmed 
by  storms,  Mt.  J21,  Lk.  649. — and  hail-stones  in  wrath  *  shall 
fall ']  Elsewhere  the  divine  judgements  make  use  of  hail, 
e.g.  Ex.  922  _26,  Is.  2817  3030,  Job  3822f*,  Sir.  3929.  The  word  for 
hail  is  found  only  in  this  passage  and  3822,  perhaps  in  Sir.  46s ; 
a  curious  form  (’ elgdbhtsh) ,  which  is  not  Hebr.,  but  may  be 
Babylonian  ;  it  has  been  identified  with  the  Akk.  algamiSu, 
which  prob.  means  *  crystal/  At  the  end  of  the  v.  ffl  reads 
for  annihilation  ;  but  a  verb  is  wanted,  as  <£  felt,  and  inserted 
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one,  lv  Ovfxi. j>  cts  <tuvt€ A.«ai/,  S>  ‘  shall  perish/  Co.  makes 

the  happy  suggestion  that  shall  fall  was  the  original  ending, 
as  in  v.11,  which  transcribes  most  of  this  verse. — 14.  The  wall 
collapses,  and  the  prophets  are  buried  beneath  the  ruins. — 
and  I  will  bring  it  to  the  ground]  Similarly  Is.  2512,  Lam.  22. — 
15.  I  will  consume  my  fury]  612  n.  ;  with  an  impressive  change 
from  the  intrans.  form  in  v.14  ye  shall  be  consumed. — and  I  will 
say]  But  the  words  which  follow  are  unsuitable  in  the  mouth 
of  Jahveh  ;  so  read,  merely  altering  the  vowels,  and  one  says 
or  and  it  shall  be  said  (as  in  v.12)  3LS  Co.  Ro.  He. — ‘  where  *  is 
.  .  .  and  ‘  where  '  are]  An  exclamation  of  the  onlookers,  cp. 
v.12.  This  slight  change  gives  a  more  forcible  text  than  fK's 
no  more  is  .  .  .  and  no  more  are ,  which  may  have  been  altered 
when  one  says  was  vocalized  I  will  say  (Co.). — 16.  This  v. 
interprets  the  figure  ;  it  is  attached  to  v.15  without  any  con¬ 
necting  link.  Co.  Toy  Kr.  question  its  originality.  The 
general  destruction  announced  in  v.16  brings  the  oracle  to  a 
striking  end,  without  this  rather  tame  explanation. 

Ch.  13,  2.  tal.  Sy  Qor  Vrs. — D'x?3n]  Niph.  ptcp.,  elsewhere  pointed  d’n?} 
v.1#  3817  etc.  ;  1.  imperat.  (5B  *cu  TTpopTireuaeis.  On  the  hexaplaric 
additions  in  (£A  see  Co.  70. — Data  An  extreme  case  of  the  constr. 

st.  before  a  prep.  ;  cp.  Is.  28®,  Jer.  2323,  Hos.  7®  ;  but  (Or  Trpds  avrofa = 
o.vta ;  the  correct  form  of  the  phrase  is  prob.  c^ta  D'xjjn,  which  belongs 
to  the  next  v.  itfl’s  reading  may  be  a  gloss  based  upon  vv.3-  17 . — 3.  ta  'in 
o'taan  owaan]  As  applied  to  the  prophets,  taj  would  mean  insensible  to 
Jahveh’s  benefits,  as  in  Dt.  32®  (of  Israel).  But  (Or  suggests  a  more 
forcible  expression,  rots  TrpoprjTevovaiv  airb  Kapbla s  a^rwi/=D9ta  D’><33n.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  jnata,  mta  is  connected  with  a  verb  in  v.17,  1  K.  1233 
Q.  Neh.  68.  fE’s  owaan,  which  (Or  om.,  should  be  retained. — D'ata  ns?K 
onn  inn]  The  grammar  can  hardly  be  defended  ;  in  a  rel.  sentence  the 
pers.  pron.  is  required  before  the  ptcp.  or  adj.,  i.e.  D'ata  on  ib'n  ;  Dr.  §  199 
Obs.  ;  Kon.  iii.  §  60.  The  ptcp.  after  has  scarcely  a  parallel ;  Is.  24 2, 
I£oh.  812  may  be  similar,  but  Gen.  39 2 2,  Is.  30 2 4  are  different,  in#  “,ta 
nn  can  hardly  mean  going  after  their  own  spirit ;  the  words  may  be  the 
careless  jotting  of  a  scribe. — i>n  'ntaVi]  Apparently  a  rel.  clause  with 
taking  up  "inn.  But  'ntaS=rou  ii-f),  so  as  not  to,  and  is  followed  by  the 
impf.  Ex.  2020,  2  S.  1414,  or  by  the  inf.  constr.  v.22  20®-  14-  15«  22  ; 
where  a  pf.  is  found,  as  in  Jer.  2314  2718,  the  text  is  at  fault.  Dr. 
§  41  Obs.  would  read  the  impf.  here,  ikt  Tita*?  ‘  so  that  they  (i.e.  the 
people)  should  not  see  ’  ;  but  the  context  shews  that  the  prophets  claim 
to  see  visions,  not  the  people.  (&  renders  icai  t6  kcl06\ov  /jlt]  fiXtirovaiv. 
This  suggests  that  'ntaV  here  may  be  a  more  emphatic  n1?  (as  in  1  S.  2028), 
and  not  the  negation  of  a  final  clause  as  it  usually  is  ;  .  then  we  must 
suppose  that  the  rel.  is  omitted,  as  in  Is.  651,  Jer.  28,  and  the  prep,  a  V 
of  reference,  ‘  in  relation  to,  concerning,  things  which  they  never  saw.* 
So  G-K.  §  152  x.  On  this  interpretation  the  words  may  be  kept  in  the 
text :  un  ’nta^i  anta  D'KDjn  D'N'inn  Sy  "in  will  then  be  a  triplet  of  two-stress 
lines< — nnnsn  on'Vy  kS]  ovk  forriaav  iv  (rrepew/iart  =  psa  mcy  n1?. 
have  the  sing,  ps ;  the  pi.  ending  arose  from  the  initial  letters  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  word. — tu  mam]  Sometimes  the  influence  of  the  negative  extends  from 
the  first  cl.  to  the  second,  as  in  1647 ;  G-K.  §  152  z.  The  neg.  is  repeated 
by  £0j£(5xQ,  and  Ro.  would  read  m_a  kSi;  but  Jtl  is  supported  by  (5  Kal 
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ayvTn/ayov  irotfivia,  confusing  tij  with  ny,  see  64  Phil.  n. — V  '3  Sy]  For 
?y  in  this  sense  cp.  1  S.  25 19  irVy  vn  ram. — ncyS]  for  it  (i.e.  'v'  '2)  to 
stand  ;  the  subj.  of  the  inf.  constr.  is  not  expressed,  but  implied  by  the 
context;  cp.  v.«,  Gen.  13®  nrr  rur*?;  Davidson  Syn.  §  91,  Rem.  1.  ©  o8k 

avtarrjo-av  oi  Xtyorres,  perhaps  taking  ol  Xtyovres  from  v.®.  Co.  suggests 
that  the  rendering  points  to  a  dittograph  -mV  noy  k1?,  cp.  21 20  [*?  in 
TO.  =  K?]  (JR. — 6.  3T3  CDpi  KW  un]  {SkirovTe s  pevdi),  /xavTevb/xevoi  /idraia. 

Co.  prs.  obpi  .  .  .  un  inf.  abs.,  cp.  Jer.  2314  ;  better  iDpp?  .  .  .  up  R  et 
divinant.  Qt  renders  by  ptcp.,  £  om.  the  whole  cl. — *i;n  o;pV  iVqu]  The 
pf.  with  weak  waw  occurs  rather  often  in  Ez.,  e.g.  v.8  g7  (?  text)  1718 

1912  20 2 2*  37  2512  372.  7.  8.  10  ^24.  35  4I3.  8.  13.15  4215_a  mark  of  transition 

from  the  classical  to  the  later  style.  The  same  tendency  appears  in 
2  Kings  and  Jer. ;  Dr.  §  133.  trp  the  Pi.  of  op  is  used  only  in  the  later 
books,  and  here  for  the  first  time;  Ru.  4’,  Ps.  1192s*  io«,  Est.  921*  *9a.t 
Dan.  68  (Aram.).  The  subj.  of  the  inf.  constr.,  understood  from  the 
context  (v.6  «.),  is  changed  from  that  of  the  governing  vb.,  they  wait 
{for  Jahveh)  to  confirm ;  cp.  1620  247  *isy  v*?y  mos?  .  .  .  innssr  k1?,  Is.  52*  4 
D'33y  niry1?  ip*i ;  the  construction  is  often  best  rendered  by  the'  pass,  in 
English;  G-K.  §  115*.  For  121  op  cp.  1  K.  1216,  2  K.  23s;  &  ‘to 
establish  the  word  of  captivity .’  If  nib?  un  counts  as  one  beat,  the  v. 
contains  four  lines  of  three  beats. — 7.  d’-idki]  Ptcp.  without  a,  subj. ;  see 
812  phil.  n.  This  makes  the  whole  cl.  suspicious  (Co.). — 8.  pV1]  ©adds 
elxbv  =  Tbs,  in  Ez.’s  manner,  e.g.  n5*  18*  17,  1210. — omm  .  .  .  com  jy*] 
See  3^  phil.  n.  ©  renders  "1  ol  X6yoi  v/xcov,  and  3T3  ,m  kclI  al  /xaweiai  v/xG)v 
fidraiai.  Can  the  latter  be  an  irresistible  word-play?  cp.  in  N.T.  Acts 
83®,  Heb.  58.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  ©  read  the  Hebr. 
differently  from  01,  though  ©  transposes  kw  and  313  (nm  and  kw  go 
together  in  vv.«- 7-  9,  1224),  and  &  the  two  vbs.  &  om.  the  second  p1?.— 
d3'?k  of  course  =  D3'?y  Vrs.  Omitting  u~x,  which  is  generally  an  editorial 
addition  (2 4n.),  v.8bc  forms  a  couplet  in  the  3:2  measure. — 9.  nmm] 
1.  ’men,  removing  the  ambiguity  of  the  phrase  in  01. — mo3]  ©  4v  TT€td€lqi  = 
■von  as  if  from  no\  For  the  confusion  of  1  with  1  in  ©  cp.  vv.18-  20  (vus) 
and  726  phil.  n. — 3n3]  The  form  is  Aram.,  elsewhere  only  in  late  writings 
e.g.  Ezr.  2®2,  Est.  i22  =  Hebr.  3979;  Lagarde  Bild.  d.  Norn.  175;  Kautzsch 
Aram,  im  AT.  44 f. — The  last  four  lines  of  the  v.  fall  into  two  couplets 
with  the  3  :  3  measure.— 10.  fjr3i  p']  ©  ingeniously  ‘because  they  pro¬ 
phesied  falsely,  and  because  they  led  my  people  astray';  Co.  122. _ 

iyen]  1.  cnyon.  The  vb.  only  here  and  perh.  in  Cant,  i7;  an  Aramaizing 
form  of  the  Hebr.  nyn — pn  m3  Kim]  ©  Kal  othros  oIkoSo/xci  rotyov,  using 
the  same  word  for  wall  as  in  vv.12-  14*  16,  where  the  Hebr.  is  rp.  © 
found  pn  in  01,  but  recognizes  a  comparison,  Ksmo  U3*iV  pi  prKi=po  cm. 
But  pn  is  unknown  in  classical  Hebr.  ;  in  the  Midr.  and  Pal’  Aram. 
Kvn,  more  commonly  mrno  (Talm.),  =  ‘a  partition,  screen'  ;  and  so  Kim. 
here  a  thin  partition.'  Perh.  for  mp  .*1133  Kim  ;  the  antecedent  of  Kin  is  'Dy 
in  cl.  a. — c*no  Dim]  1.  'e  nom,  in  contrast  to  Kim  ;  (5?  Kal  airrol  dXelpovaiv 
avrdv. — ^n]  From  a  root  akin  to  i?du  =  ‘  to  plaster  over,’  Akk.  tapdlu  =  he 
smeared,’  used  similarly  in  a  metaph.  sense;  the  Rabb. ’and  Aram. 

,v?tr=  plaster.  The  word  tasteless,’  nbEn  =  ‘  unsavouriness,' 

in  Job  i22  6®,  Lam.  214=Ar.  tufalun  ‘  spittle,’  though  spelt  in  the  same 
way,  is  etymologically  distinct.  ©  paraphrases  ‘  unmixed  clay  without 
straw,'  R  luto  absque  paleis ;  hence  the  rendering  in  EVV.  and 
0  dppoovvi 7.  ©,  not  understanding  the  word,  tr.  each  time,  and  in  22 28, 

ireaeirai  =  72B  ;  cp.  v.11  Kal  8ib<rw  =  ninKi,  and  92  n15  phil.  notes. The 

number  of  Aramaisms  and  words  belonging  to  late  Hebr.  in  vv  ®10 
is  remarkable,  o*p  v.«,  3nc  v.9,  ny»,  pn  v.10.  Holscher  regards  this  as 
evidence  of  a  very  late  handling  of  the  passage  after  the  Book  had 
taken  its  present  shape.  The  word  pn  certainly  suggests  something  of 
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the  kind. — u.  otyj  n\i]  1.  .v.v  as  in  v.13  &  ‘  and  behold  I  am 

giving’  %  ‘there  shall  be.’— njMfl  ffi— njWJ,  V  et  dabo,  5  does  not 
recognize  the  word,  &  'j*?*  'k  rn=niq.  Some  copyist’s  error  lies  behind  the 
word :  1.  VjSk  U3xi,  taking  the  vb.  as  3rd.  pi.  fern.  For  see  next 

v. — yi23fi]  The  Pi.  requires  an  obj.,  as  in  v.13  ;  point  yp3fl  Niph.,  cp.  Is. 
35«,  Job  26s.  So  &  k.  payJ]<r€Tcu. — 12.  idk'  Ki^n  .  .  .  Sdj  wn]  For  the 
hypothetical  pf.  with  -nan  cp.  1422  154,  2  S.  1811,  Hos.  9*;  Dr.  §  154. 
Here  the  apodosis  is  expressed  by  an  impf.  with  an  interrogative,  cp. 
Num.  1214  JE.,  Am.  3®,  Job.  720. — 13.  myp3i]  It  is  in  Ez.'s  manner  to 
begin  a  divine  decree  with  a  pf.  c.w.c.,  e.g.  n17  1659  2513  30*- 10* 13  32s 
3411  3511  >  CP-  I2*3  phil.  n.  The  decree  is  prefaced  with  nvr  non  ns,  in 
3511  with  a  solemn  asseveration. — nnyo  rm]  G-K.  §  124  e. — u3k] 
The  Hebr.  version  of  Sir.  46s  reads  r['3j]S[Ki  -n]3  U3K3.  Some  MSS  write 
here  r'3rS k,  but  the  best  authorities  v'nhn  (Baer  Ez.  82).  The  word  used 
to  be  explained  from  the  Arab.,  i.e.  ’ al+gibsun ,  cp.  tf'a;  Job  2818  = 
crystal ;  so  Oxf.  Lex.  ;  Kon.  ii.  131,  417  and  Hebr.  u.  Sem.  (1901)  94  • 
but  see  G-K.  §  35  m.  More  prob.  the  origin  of  the  word  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  Akk. ;  algamiSu  was  first  read  in  a  bilingual  hymn  to  the  war- 
god,  Ninurta,  Abel-Winckler  Keilschrifttexte  (1890)  60  11.  18  and  28, 
transl.  by  Langdon  Sem.  Myth.  123 ;  the  identification,  suggested  by 
Hommel  ZDMG.  1892,  570,  is  accepted  by  Zimmem  Akk.  Fremdw.  60; 
in  Egyptian  the  word  now  transcribed  irkbs,  a  precious  stone,  corresponds 
in  form;  Muller  As.  u.  Eur.  236.  &  in  v.11  writes  Xldovs  irerpopdXovs  eh 

rote  ivdeafious  ai )tG>v  (cp.  3  Regn.  616),  a  double  rendering,  the  first  a 
guess,  the  second  an  attempt  to  derive  the  word  from  (?=ff'u 

Ex.  225  or=o'D3  Hab.  211),  IL  et  dabo  lapides  magnos  in  juncturas 
eorum.  In  v.13  (&  gives  r.  \idov s  rods  ireTpo/36\ous,  but  in  3822  \L601s 
xaX&fys  3L  lapidibus.  U  renders  in  v.11  lapides  praegrandes,  in  v.13 
lapides  grandes,  in  38 2 2  lapidibus  immensis  ;  %  simply  b,,33?k  in  all  three 
places. — ncn3]  i$='nDn3  which  makes  a  good  parallel  to  'DK3  ;  the  form, 
however,  occurs  already  in  cl.  a. — nVs1?]  Cp.  2  C.  12 12  for  this  adverbial 
use  of  b ;  but  the  word  is  prob.  a  miscopied  form  of  •*u(?sn  v.11. — 
This  v.  seems  to  be  a  quatrain  with  four  beats  in  each  line. — 14. 
n3W3  .  .  .  nVsji]  Fern.,  though  the  antecedent  Tp  is  mas.  ;  perhaps 
because  the  prophet’s  mind  passed  from  the  figure  to  the  thing  figured, 
viz.  Jerusalem;  Kdn.  iii.  252/.  Some  would  correct  to  mnp  .  .  . 

(5r  tier*  iXt yxw*'=nnDvn.  The  measure  of  the  v.  is  4 :  4  and  3  :  3. — 15* 
T£k|]  1.  -pKi  or  — |’K3  .  .  .  p«]  1.  .Txi  .  .  .  .T«  cp.  v.11.  Haupt  (in 
Toy)  suggests  that  ]’«  actually  means  where  ?  a  later  modification  of 
ft  i  S.  io14  ;  cp.  Akk.  dnu— both  where  ?  and  there  is  not,  Ar.  ’ aina . 
If  such  is  the  case,  why  does  not  the  usage  occur  oftener  ? — The  v.  falls 
into  two  couplets  of  3  :  3. — 16.  pin]  om.  But  if  the  v.  is  rhythmical, 
pm  is  needed  to  complete  the  measure. 


Ch.  13,  17-23.  Against  the  prophetesses. — Perhaps  among 
the  exiles  in  Babylonia,  certainly  at  home  in  Judah,  there  were 
women  who  claimed  the  gift  of  prophecy  (v.17),  and  pretended 
to  be  inspired  by  Jahveh  (v.19).  Prophetesses  is  too  good  a 
name  for  them  ;  witches  or  sorceresses  would  suit  the  description 
better.  They  played  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people  by 
magic  arts,  designed  to  injure  the  good  and  benefit  the  bad, 
contrary  to  Jahveh's  will  (v.19)  ;  they  are  denounced  as  enemies 
to  religion  (w.20- 21).  Magic  was  always  rife  in  ancient  society  ; 
it  was  practised  by  women  in  Jerusalem,  as  Jer.  718  4417* 19 
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seem  to  imply ;  and  in  Babylonia  it  haunted  all  minds  and 
penetrated  everywhere  ;  see  the  Maklu-texts  quoted  by  Jastrow 
Kel.  of  Bab.  and  Ass.  ch.  xvi.,  and  cp.  Mowinckel  Psalmenstudien 
i.  (1921)  59  ft.  With  Am.  41-®,  Is.  316-41  329-12,  this  makes  one 
of  the  four  passages  in  which  women  come  under  the  prophets' 
scourge.  The  discourse  ends  with  the  customary  formula  : 
the  two  following  vv.  may  be  a  later  addition. 

17.  the  daughters  of  thy  people ]  See  311  n. — who  play  the 
prophetess  out  of  their  own  heart ]  See  on  vv.2*  3.  The  form  of 
the  vb.  differs  from  that  in  v.2,  and  gives  a  touch  of  contempt, 
cp.  1  K.  2210,  Jer.  1414  2926.  Only  women  who  possessed  the 
true  gift  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the  O.T.,  Miriam,  Deborah, 
Huldah,  Noadiah  ;  besides  these  at  all  times  were  women  of 
the  kind  described  here,  as  i  S.  28  shews. — 18.  Ah!  the 
women  who  sew  bands  upon  all  wrists]  From  v.20  *  I  will  rend 
them  from  off  your  arms  '  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  bands 
(only  here  and  v.20)  were  tied  on  the  wrists  of  the  sorceresses, 
perhaps  to  symbolize  the  binding  power  of  their  prayer  when 
the  Deity  was  invoked  for  an  omen.  So  Ephrem  Syrus  in  his 
comment  on  the  v.  (Op.  t.  ii.  176  E,  ed.  1740,  Syriac  text) :  4  these 
are  like  amulets  which  they  (the  women)  bind  upon  their  arms, 
and  bring  forth  an  oracle  for  those  who  enquire  of  them  from 
their  arms,  like  magicians  and  soothsayers  who  utter  cries '■ — 
an  explanation  which  was  not  Ephrem's  own,  but  derived  from 
tradition,  foe  Origen  in  the  Hexapla  notes  that  6  ‘E/fyaZos  has 
oval  rats  TroiouVats  <t>v\aKTrjpLa ;  see  W.  R.  Smith  Journ.  of 
Phil.  xiii.  (1885)  286  f.  Another  tradition,  represented  by  the 
Vrs.,  took  the  word  bands  to  mean  pillows ,  ffi  irpoo-Kcpdhaia, 
so  the  Jews  and  EVV.  Recent  discoveries,  however,  point  to 
a  different  explanation.  The  phrase  upon  all  wrists  refers 
more  naturally  to  the  people  who  came  in  numbers  to  consult 
these  women,  than  to  the  women  themselves  ;  so  it  would  be 
the  enquirers  whose  hands  were  bound,  with  the  idea,  we  may 
imagine,  of  fastening  the  magic  influence  upon  them,  or  of 
symbolizing  the  power  to  bind  and  loose  which  the  sorceress 
claimed.  This  would  agree  with  what  we  know  of  ancient 
magic  :  the  tying  and  untying  of  knots  was  a  regular  trick 
in  witchcraft  (see  Jastrow  l.c.  270) ;  and  sometimes  a  small 
leaden  figure  was  handcuffed  to  inflict  an  injury  or  a  curse  by 
proxy :  sixteen  such  figures,  with  wire  twisted  round  then- 
arms  or  ankles,  have  lately  been  unearthed  at  Tell  Sandahannah 
near  Bet  Jibrin,  N.W.  of  Hebron  (Bliss  and  Macalister  Excavs. 
in  Pal .  1898-1900,  pp.  154  f.  and  PI.  85  ;  also  Harvard  Excavs. 
at  Samaria  (1924)  i.  384,  No.  10  and  ii.  PI.  76  y).  There  is,  of 
course,  a  difference  between  the  latter  practice  and  that  which 
seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  text ;  here  it  is  the  enquirer,  not 
10 
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the  intended  victim,  who  has  his  wrists  bound ;  but  in  either 
case  the  principle  of  sympathetic  magic  was  brought  into  play. 
If  this  explanation  is  correct,  there  must  be  some  mistake  in 
v.20,  as  Co.  suspected  :  perhaps  we  should  read  I  will  rend 
them  from  off  their  arms  for  your  arms. — and  make  *  '  coverings 

for  the  head  [of  persons)  of  every  stature ]  This  kind  of  magical 
property  was  placed  on  the  head,  and  apparently  varied  in 
length  according  to  the  person's  height  :  but  the  wording  is 
so  improbable  that  we  may  well  adopt  the  slight  correction 
for  the  head  of  every  diviner  (fern.).  The  meaning  of  the  word 
rendered  coverings  (only  here  and  v.21)  is  unknown  in  Hebr., 
but  in  Akk.  the  root=‘  loose/  ‘  dissolve  * ;  hence  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  names  for  these  two  amulets  suggests  that  the  one 
was  used  to  bind  and  the  other  to  loose  (Herrm.),  the  former 
on  the  wrists  of  the  enquirer,  the  latter  on  the  head  of  the 
sorceress.  A  magical  text  from  Babylonia  illustrates  the 
references  in  this  v. :  ‘  White  wool  which  in  spinning  is  doubled 
to  his  bed  at  the  top  and  the  foot  bind.  Black  wool  which  in 
spinning  is  doubled  on  his  left  arm  bind  '  (Haupt  Akk.  u. 
Sum.  Keilschrifttexte  90  f.,  quoted  in  Del.  AHWB.  678  as  K.  246). 
See  also  Dante  Inf.  xx.  121-3. — to  hunt  persons ]  The  plur.  of 
nephesh  does  not  mean  souls,  but  persons,  e.g.  vv.19* 20  1717 
184  2227  ;  in  H  Lev.  1829 ;  in  P  Gen.  36®,  Ex.  124,  Lev.  272 
etc.,  or,  with  suffixes,  our-,  your-,  them-selves,  e.g.  Gen.  95  P, 
Dt.  415,  Josh.  2311,  Jer.  37®  etc. ;  similarly  in  the  sing.  184  33®, 
Dt.  247  2725,  Prov.  2817.  The  object  of  the  prophetesses  was 
to  make  victims  of  those  who  consulted  them  ;  to  say  that 
they  practised  the  form  of  withcraft  known  as  ‘  hunting  souls  ' 
is  to  read  too  much  into  the  language,  and  Frazer's  comment 
on  this  passage  in  Folk-Lore  in  the  O.T.  ii.  510  ff.  is  largely 
beside  the  mark;  see  also  S.  A.  Cook  in  R.  of  S.3  635 .—ye 
hunt  the  persons  of  my  people,  but  your  own  persons  ye  keep 
alive ]  Meaning  and  text  are  both  uncertain.  As  rendered,  the 
sentence  describes  the  malicious,  self-interested  designs  of  these 
women,  who  victimize  others  by  witchcraft,  and  make  a  living 
by  it  for  themselves.  This  sense,  however,  is  not  very  naturally 
expressed,  and  we  might  tr.  Do  ye  hunt  the  persons  of  my  people, 
and  keep  persons  alive  for  yourselves?  i.e.  do  ye  make  victims 
of  people,  and  restore  them  to  health  for  your  own  advantage  ? 
This  anticipates  v.19,  which,  moreover,  shews  that  the  counter¬ 
part  of  keeping  alive  is  putting  to  death,  not  hunting  persons  ; 
accordingly  some  would  treat  the  text  as  corrupt,  and  read  here 
as  in  v.19,  ye  put  to  death  for  ye  hunt  (Co.  Ro.).  On  the  whole 
the  first  rendering  is  preferable  ;  Toy  can  make  no  sense  of 
the  passage  and  strikes  it  out. — 19.  And  ye  have  profaned  me 
among  my  people  with  handfuls  of  barley  and  crumbled  pieces  of 
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bread ]  The  sorceresses  pretended  to  speak  and  act  in  Jahveh's 
name  ;  it  was  gross  profanity ;  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
Jahveh  had  come  to  be  associated  with  unholy  superstitions. 
The  reference  is  to  divination  with  barley  and  crumbs,  chosen 
for  the  purpose  because  both  were  used  in  the  sacred  offerings. 
It  is  true  that  P  requires  fine  flour  (soleth)  for  the  minhd,  and 
barley  is  mentioned  in  only  one  type  of  meal  offering  (Num.  516), 
yet  the  latter  was  probably  often  accepted  at  the  sanctuaries  ; 
while  custom  required  the  cakes  of  unleavened  bread  to  be 
crumbled  for  the  minhd  (Lev.  26f*).  Omens  were  sought  by 
these  means  to  find  out  whether  the  offering  was  accepted  or 
not ;  a  widely  spread  practice,  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
a^<f>LTOfiavT€La  and  KpiOofiavrila .  W.  R.  Smith  loc.  cit.,  who 
first  discovered  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  quotes  a  reference 
made  by  Bar  Bahlul  (middle  of  10th  cent.)  to  divination  of 
this  kind:  'men  who  give  oracles  with  barley  bread  or  the 
stones  of  fruit  ’  (Payne  Smith  Thes.  Syr.  col.  3705).  The  older 
interpretation,  that  the  women  plied  their  trade  for  handfuls 
of  barley  and  morsels  of  bread  (as  the  Hebr.  can  also  be  rendered) 
i.e.  for  the  smallest  fee,  may  be  given  up. — to  put  to  death  persons 
who  should  not  die ,  and  to  keep  alive  persons  who  should  not  live ] 
When  an  offering  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  sick,  the  sorceress 
would  consult  the  omens  of  barley  and  crumbs,  and  declare 
whether  the  patient  was  to  recover  or  not.  Those  who  should 
not  die  are  the  righteous  (cp.  w.20* 21),  those  who  should  not 
live  are  the  ungodly. — 20.  I  am  against  your  bands  '  wherewith  * 
ye  hunt  the  persons  ‘  ']  Other  prophets  denounce  the  magic 

and  divination  which  were  rife  in  Israel,  e.g.  Is.  26  819,  Jer.  27®, 
Mic.  511 ;  the  opposition  of  the  Law  is  equally  emphatic,  e.g. 
Ex.  2217[18]  E,  Dt.  i810* u,  Lev.  iq26- 31  206- 27  H.  Such 
practices  were  invariably  mixed  up  with  heathen  beliefs,  and 
based  upon  superstitions  wholly  foreign  to  the  ethical  standards 
of  Jahveh's  religion.  jIHffir  read  where ,  but  the  sense  requires 
the  slight  change  to  wherewith  QtSbV.  At  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
and  again  at  the  end  of  the  v.,  fH  adds  into  flying  ones  i.e.  for 
them  to  fly  away  ;  the  word  is  om.  by  ffiS  on  the  first  occasion, 
but  recognized  by  all  the  Vrs.  on  the  second ;  it  seems  to  be 
a  gloss,  more  Aram,  than  Hebr.,  in  both  places. — and  I  will 
rend  them  from  off  your  arms]  The  bands,  then,  were  fastened 
on  the  arms  of  the  sorceresses  ;  but  if  the  second  explanation 
given  above  (v.18)  be  adopted,  we  must  read  their  arms  i.e.  the 
arms  of  the  persons  just  mentioned.  A  copyist  who  did  not 
understand  the  practice  referred  to  might  easily  make  the 
mistake,  the  more  readily  because  2nd  pers.  suffixes  predominate 
in  the  context.  If  fJl  be  retained,  the  first  explanation  given 
on  v.18  may  stand. — and  I  will  let  the  persons  whom  ye  hunt  go 
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*  free '  ‘  ']  So  Co.  brilliantly  corrects  the  ungrammatical 

text  of  jjH,  which  reads  even  persons :  for  the  phrase  4  let  go 
free  '  cp.  Dt.  I512f* 18,  Jer.  349,\  At  the  end  JH  adds  the  gloss 
into  flying  ones . — 21.  and  they  shall  no  more  be  in  your  power 
as  things  hunted ]  Lit.  in  your  hand .  It  was  to  gain  an  unlawful 
influence  over  their  dupes  that  these  women  practised  divina¬ 
tion.  things  hunted  or  a  prey ,  with  reference  to  vv.18*20;  in 
1213  1720  the  word  means  an  implement  for  hunting,  so  a  net. — 
Vv.  22-23  go  back  to  say  again  what  has  just  been  said  in  vv.17  “21, 
and  repeat  phrases  from  w.1'16.  There  are  other  instances  of 
a  summary  being  attached  to  the  end  of  a  discourse,  e.g.  516* 17 
1663  (cp.  v.64)  1832  (cp.  v.23)  ;  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the 
repetition  is  always  due  to  the  prophet  himself.  In  516* 17  we 
found  reason  to  suspect  a  later  addition  ;  the  present  vv.  seem 
to  be  of  the  same  character ;  there  is  no  connecting  link  to 
join  them  to  what  precedes,  and  v.21  brings  the  discourse  to 
an  end  in  the  usual  way. — 22.  Because  ye  *  have  pained  *  the 
heart  of  the  righteous,  [falsely],  although  I  have  not  pained  him] 
jSR  reads  because  of  discouraging  the  heart  etc.  ;  but  the  same 
verb  is  wanted  in  both  clauses,  cp.  Gen.  g6,  Is.  io14a,  Jon.  410f* 
etc.,  and  is  read  by  (S3L5E  ;  the  restoration  involves  only  a 
slight  change.  (KB  om.  falsely  ;  it  may  be  a  word  of  explana¬ 
tion. — to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  wicked]  Cp.  Jer.  2314. — 
that  he  should  turn  from  his  evil  way]  Cp.  319  1823  33s-  u. — to 
keep  him  alive]  ffiHSU  seem  to  have  read  the  intrans.  form, 
that  he  should  live,  *cu  Crjo-ai  avrov  V  et  viveret. — 23.  ye  shall  not 
see  falsehood]  Apparently  copied  from  vv.6"9,  where  the  prophets 
are  referred  to. — nor  shall  ye  practise  divination  any  more] 
Another  echo  of  vv.6* 9. — and  I  will  deliver  etc.]  Repeated  from 
v.21. 

Recent  criticism  tends  to  regard  this  chapter  as  the  work 
of  a  writer  living  in  Jerusalem,  not  in  Babylonia  ;  e.g.  Torrey 
Pseudo-Ez.  35 ;  Herntrich  Ezechielprobleme  99  f.  Holscher 
treats  the  whole  as  a  literary  fiction  expressing  the  contempt 
of  a  post-exilic  age  for  the  kind  of  prophecy  which  was  in  vogue 
at  Jerusalem  just  before  and  after  586  b.c.,  Hesekiel  85  f.  But 
the  situation  may  well  be  that  implied  elsewhere  (see  pp.  35,  67, 
123  f.) :  Ezekiel  among  the  exiles  is  watching  with  grief  and 
indignation  the  state  of  affairs  at  home.  A  fresh  and  discerning 
study  of  4  false '  prophecy  in  Jepsen  Nabi  (1934),  210  ff.,  217  ff. 
does  much  to  explain  the  attitude  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 

Ch.  13,  17.  mxnjnDn]  The  Hithp.  of  nhj  only  here  in  Ez.  ;  the  form  in 
3710  may  be  otherwise  explained.  In  Arab,  tanabba* a  (V.  conjug.)  = 
'he  claimed  to  be  a  prophet.’ — 18.  ninp?]  PI.  of  no|  from  hod,  as 
n$n,  ninVn  from  nSi;  Kon.  ii.  177.  The  meaning  is  to  be  explained 
from  Akk.  Aas$=‘  bind,'  kasxtu=(  band/  ‘  chain.'  Del.  AHWB.  342 
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distinguishes  another  tJkasH  —  ^ ds  =  ‘ cover,’  whence  kusitu—1  garment.* 
Etymologically,  then,  nines  might  mean  either  garments  or  hands  ;  the 
context  makes  the  latter  more  probable. — 'T  ’Wk  *73]  lit.  ‘  joints  of  hands,' 
i.e.  wrists,  E  I£im.,  or  elbows  ;  only  again  in  Jer.  38 1Z  — armpits. 
In  ch.  41 8  hS’sk  s.v.l.  seems  to  be  an  architectural  term.  *v=d't  (so  a 
few  MSS  E&),  cp.  '3D  Ps.  45®,  'Dy  1442;  the  mark  of  abbreviation,  if  it 
were  used  in  some  MSS  to  indicate  a  du.  or  pi.  ending,  might  easily  be 
overlooked  by  a  copyist;  B-L.  517.  <8r=T. — ninsDDn]  The  art.  is  out  of 

place  (Be.  Toy).  The  noun  must  be  connected  with  the  Akk.  Jsapdfiu 
=‘  loose,’  *  rend  asunder,’  Del.  l.c.  507.  In  Lev.  13®  ff.  nnsDD=the  scab 
of  leprosy.  (3r  ^7rij36Xata  =  ‘  coverings,’  so  E&  ;  U  cervicalia. — ff*o 
noip  Sd]  Dr.  S.  A.  Cook  suggests  n^pip,  Enc.  Bibl.  col.  1141.  (5r&  'p'o'i  Vs  Sy. 
— '3  -ms1?]  The  PoTel  of  (cp.  v.21  nnso  and  12 13  n.)  only  here  and 
v.20  ;  tov  5ia<TTp£<peiv  xf/vx&s,  in  v.20  avarp^pere,  iKVTptpeTe,  confusing 
ms  with  i^=<Tv<TTpo(pTfi  Hos.  4 19 ;  cp.  v.®  phil.  n. — 'Dy1?  nrrnxn  mraan] 
The  first  letter  may  be  either  the  art.  or  the  interrog.  E.  naimsn 

cp.  fuSSnm  v.19  with  —for  r ,  according  to  the  best  texts  and  edns., 
Baer  Ez.  82.  In  'Dy^>  the  prep.  *?  may  be  used  as  a  periphrasis  for  the 
gen.,  belonging  to  my  people,  because  the  word  is  separated  from  its 
governing  noun,  cp.  Am.  5s;  G-K.  §  129 g. — ms*?  nwsn]  Again  the  prep, 
may  be  equivalent  to  a  gen.,  persons  belonging  to  you  i.e.  your  own 
persons ;  or  it  may  express  the  dat.  commodi,  persons  for  yourselves 
i.e.  for  your  advantage,  with  the  pron.  in  the  same  pers.  as  the  vb.,  cp. 
1  K.  2034a,  2  K.  57.  (Sr  om.  njs1?,  and  some  would  om.  'Dy1?  also,  as  two 
explanatory  glosses  ;  the  construction  of  both  words  is  certainly  harsh. 
For  the  form  n^>=js$>  (which  does  not  happen  to  occur)  see  i11  and  i6 
phil.  notes.  Er’s  rendering  ai  pvxai  8iear p&prjaav  tov  \aov  p.ov ,  teal  pvxds 
Trepiciroiovvro  does  not  afford  any  help  ;  but  the  other  Vrs.  tr.  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  context  :  5b  *  the  souls  of  my  people  ye  hunt,  and  your 
own  souls  ye  keep  alive  ’  ;  E  ‘  the  souls  of  my  people  are  ye  able  to 
destroy  and  to  preserve  ?  Are  ye  not  able  to  preserve  your  own  souls 
(pV  '-1  pntpsj)  ?  ’  U  et  cum  caperent  animas  populi  mei,  vivificabant 
animas  eorum! — 19.  'rot  .uSSnrn]  See  on  v.18.  5b  rends.  ‘  and  ye  polluted 
my  people,’  apparently  to  avoid  dishonouring  God,  cp.  5b  2027 ;  with 
the  same  motive  E  tr.  ‘  and  ye  profaned  my  goodwill  towards  my  people  ’ ; 
Co.  124 — '!?y,£]  from  not  Syr  which  is  declined  iSyr  Is.  4012  etc. ;  perh.  a 
dialectical  form. — n^rnon]  Cp.  njo’nn  Mic.  212,  njsiDn  Zech.  i17;  the  best 
authorities  om.  daghesh  in  the  nun ;  G-K.  §  72  k.  E  here  incorporates 
two  renderings,  one  taking  the  forms  of  ms  and  .mn  as  trans.,  and  the 
other  taking  them  as  intrans.,  in  either  case  presupposing  the  text  of 
Co.  130  f. — Q33TD3]  With  mas.  suff.,  though  the  subj.  is  fern.,  cp. 
on*,  omnyn?  v.20,  DSTinroD  v.21 ;  similar  inconsistencies  occur  in  2  3  4  5*47, 
Jer.  919.  The  distinction  of  genders  was  imperfectly  grasped,  or  at  least 
tended  to  disappear  in  ordinary  speech;  e.g.  5®  16®8  1819  etc.  E  para¬ 
phrases  4v  np  cLTro<f>d4yyea0ai  vp.as  .  .  .  /xaraia  diropd^ypcaTa,  the  word  used 
by  elsewhere  for  oracular  utterances,  Mic.  512,  Zech.  ioa.  For  'DyV 
(3r<S  DyV. — 20.  njD'ninos]  For  the  suff.  cp.  -rnsV  v.18,  naanDT  2348f*  ;  see  i11 
phil.  n.  dp]  iKei,  but  1.  Da. — nimsV  bis]  For  the  V  cp.  Job  391#  n1? 

Ps.  48 4 .  The  *Jnin  is  the  usual  word  in  Aram,  for  flying ;  it  is  not 
found  elsewhere  in  Hebr. ;  see  Kautzsch  Aramaismen  105,  109. — D^k] 
The  gend.  of  the  antecedent  requires  |pk  ;  but  see  v.19  n. — os'nyni]  For 
the  mas.  suff.  cp.  osaiss  v.19.  Co.  brackets  '?  *?yD;  ?  1.  D.Tnyni  Ro.  in  Kitt. 
Bibl.  Hebr — nmso  on#]  If  dpin  (ct.  njntt  in  cl.  a)  is  not  a  mere  slip,  the 
mas.  form  may  be  due  to  assimilation  to  the  d  following,  cp.  Num  349 
riND  DVisn,  Is.  35 1  *ianD  dipp\  B-L.  248. — D’pd:  n«]  Doubly  anomalous  : 
nx  is  not  written  with  an  indef.  accus.  (for  possible  exceptions  see  G-K. 
§  117  d,  Kbn.  iii.  §  288  £),  and  the  pi.  of  pej  is  niPS3.  Co’s  emendation 
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D'^rn  jpk  has  won  general  acceptance.  (5r  rds  ^u%ds  adrwi'  =  CJB'SJ  so  £  ; 

om. — roms?]  eis  ShutkopithtpAv.  Though  recognized  by  the  Vrs. 

here,  the  word  is  prob.  not  original  in  either  place. — 21.  miso1?]  ®r 
av<TTpo<frf)v,  keeping  up  the  connexion  with  biaarpicpeLv,  av<TTp4<p€iv  in 
w.18*  80. — 22.  liman  }y']  The  Hiph.  of  ?ma  does  not  occur  again  ;  the 
Niph.=*  be  cowed  *  ;  1.  cp.  v.8  for  the  inf.  constr.  after  jy\  or  the 

pf.  onaKDn  cp.  5 11  etc. — ipv]  An  adverbial  accus.,  in  falsehood,  falsely, 
cp.  Ps.  3518,  11988 ;  Dr.  §  193  Ohs. ;  but  the  word  is  prob.  not  original  here. 
— pinSi]  The  sense  of  the  inf.  constr.  is  determined  by  that  of  its  ante¬ 
cedent,  cp.  1  S.  8llf«,  Jer.  1710,  Ps.  10421;  Dr.  §  206. — WtRtf]  ?l.  ijvnV. — 
23.  For  nop  many  would  read  aia  ||  Nit?  as  in  w.6*  ®. 


Ch.  14,  i-ii.  Against  idolaters  who  consult  a  prophet : 
continuing  I221-i323.  Ez.  has  dealt  with  the  false  prophets  ;  on 
this  occasion  he  denounces  the  false-hearted  people  ;  the  two 
reacted  one  upon  the  other.  Though  he  addresses  the  exiles, 
his  words  are  intended  for  Israel  at  large.  Those  who  are 
idolaters  at  heart,  when  they  consult  a  prophet,  will  receive  no 
such  oracle  as  they  expect,  but  a  direct  and  dreadful  answer 
from  Jahveh  Himself,  vv.3“5.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
prophet  is  deceived  and  a  deceiver ;  again,  the  answer  will 
come  from  Jahveh  Himself,  and  both  prophet  and  enquirer 
will  be  cut  off  from  the  community,  vv.7“10.  Let  Israel,  then, 
turn  from  false  worship,  and  enter  into  right  relation  with  God ! 
w.6-  u.  Such  seems  to  be  the  connexion  of  thought.  Resem¬ 
blances  will  be  noticed  between  v.8  and  139  (oracle  B),  v.3 
and  203. 

1.  certain  of  the  elders  of  Israel ]  So  201;  in  81  called  the 
elders  of  Judah  :  leaders  of  the  Jewish  colony.  It  is  not  said 
that  they  came  to  consult  the  prophet  on  any  particular  point, 
though  S>  inserts  *  to  enquire  of  the  Lord  *  ;  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  sitting  before  the  prophet  (cp.  3330f*),  waiting  for  any 
word  that  might  be  given  him,  perhaps  hoping  that  he  would 
have  something  to  say  about  affairs  at  home. — 3.  these  men 
have  raised  their  idols  in  their  heart ]  lit.  have  caused  ...  to 
ascend  upon  their  heart ,  so  only  here  and  w.4- 7 ;  in  the  intrans. 
form  the  phrase  means  ‘  to  rise  up  in  the  mind/  ‘  occur  to/ 
3810,  Jer.  316  731  etc.,  hence  the  trans.  form  might  be  tr.  cherished. 
It  is  not  certain  that  Ez.  is  accusing  the  exiles  of  idolatry ; 
the  w.  which  follow  shew  that  he  is  thinking  of  the  house  of 
Israel  as  a  whole  ;  cp.  6411* — the  stumbling-block  of  their  iniquity ] 
See  719  n. — 4.  Speak  with  them  and  say  unto  them ]  So  324  203. 
5E  suggests  Prophesy  and  say  unto  them,  which  is  in  Ez/s  manner, 
342  3712>  but  not  necessarily  more  correct  here. — Every  man  of 
the  house  of  Isr.  who ]  v.7 :  a  formula  characteristic  of  H, 
Lev.  I73* 8* 10* 13  202 ;  it  seems  to  invoke  the  authority  of  the 
Law  to  support  the  prophet's  appeal. — and  shall  come  unto  a 
prophet ]  In  this  case  a  true  prophet ;  for  vv.7fl*  state  another 
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case,  in  which  the  prophet  is  a  deceiver. — I  Jahveh  will  impart 
him  an  answer  1  by  myself  ’]  Instead  of  the  ordinary  form,  the 
reflexive  (Niph.)  stem  of  the  vb.  is  used  here  and  v.7  to  bring 
out  the  special  character  of  the  answer  :  it  will  come  direct 
from  Jahveh  to  the  enquirer,  without  any  intermediary,  and, 
as  the  context  implies,  it  will  take  shape  in  deeds,  not  words. 
An  enquirer  who  is  divided  in  his  allegiance  can  have  no  fellow¬ 
ship  with  Jahveh,  and  therefore  no  knowledge  of  His  will 
conveyed  by  an  inspired  prophet.  fH  reads  at  the  end  by  it, 
with  the  marginal  correction  coming  i.e.  ‘  when  he  comes  *  ; 
but  neither  is  right ;  rd.  by  or  through  myself  as  in  v.7. — accord¬ 
ing  to  the  multitude  of  his  idols ]  God  will  take  him  at  his  own 
vain  word.  Not  in  v.7,  and  possibly  a  gloss,  though  the  clause 
is  recognized  by  the  Vrs. — 5.  in  order  to  seize  the  house  of  I. 
by  their  heart]  Jahveh's  answer  is  a  threat  of  punishment ;  it 
is  designed  to  strike  the  people  with  terror. — who  are  estranged 
from  me]  Some  would  pronounce  the  vb.  as  in  v.7,  who  have 
apostatized  from  me. — 6.  turn  ye  and  shew  a  turning]  Or  and 
turn  (your  faces),  supplying  in  thought  the  obj.  expressed  in 
cl.  b  ;  but  the  former  rend,  is  supported  by  i830-  32. — all  your 
abominations]  See  n18  n. — 7.  Every  man  of  the  house  of  I.,  and 
of  the  sojourner  who  sojourns  in  I.]  See  on  v.4.  For  the  sojourner 
(ger)  i.e.  the  resident  alien,  227* 29  4722f*,  see  Driver  Deut.  165  f.  ; 
the  use  of  this  standing  phrase  makes  it  clear  that  the  prophet 
has  in  mind  Israel  as  a  whole,  not  his  fellow-exiles  alone.  As 
the  ger  enjoyed  the  privileges,  so  will  he  share  the  punishment 
of  Israel,  Lev.  202. — who  shall  apostatize  from  me]  lit.  ‘  dedicate 
himself  away  from  following  me  * ;  cp.  Hos.  910. — that  he  may 
raise  his  idols]  See  on  v.3.  At  the  end  of  the  v.  tr.  to  enquire 
of  me  for  him  i.e.  for  the  person  who  consults  the  prophet. — 
8.  And  I  will  put  my  face  against  that  man]  Cp.  157.  Another 
phrase  common  to  Ez.  and  H,  cp.  Lev.  1710  203*  5* 6.  The  man 
who  is  at  heart  an  apostate,  and  yet  fancies  that  he  can  obtain 
an  oracle  from  Jahveh,  will  be  repudiated. — and  I  will  make 
him  a  sign  and  ‘  a  proverb  *]  For  sign=a  warning  example  cp. 
Num.  1725,  Dt.  2846.  fH  has  proverbs ;  but  the  plur.  is  unsuit¬ 
able,  and  (£  reads  a  sing.,  though  in  a  different  text,  *  a  desert 
and  a  desolation/  from  614  353.  For  the  idea  cp.  Dt.  2837. — 
from  the  midst  of  my  people]  Cp.  139. — 9.  Ez.  here  goes  deeper 
into  the  causes  of  false  prophecy.  Not  merely  self-delusion 
(i33-  6),  and  the  influence  of  idolatrous  clients  (v.7),  may  lead 
a  prophet  to  utter  false  oracles,  but  the  divine  will  itself :  1 
Jahveh  have  deceived  that  prophet.  Such  a  statement  is  only 
intelligible  when  we  remember  that  ancient  habits  of  thought 
overlooked  secondary  causes,  and  attributed  events  directly 
to  the  action  of  God  ;  see  Am.  36,  Is.  457.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
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the  false  prophet  had  been  guilty  of  previous  sin  ;  he  had 
abused  his  spiritual  faculties,  and  brought  on  himself  spiritual 
blindness  as  the  result ;  and  because  the  consequences  of  his 
sin,  no  less  than  the  moral  law  which  he  had  violated,  were 
God’s  ordinance,  his  spiritual  blindness  and  deceit  could  be 
attributed  to  God.  This  line  of  reasoning,  however,  suggests 
no  excuse  for  the  guilty  man  ;  he  is  in  no  way  relieved  of 
responsibility,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  parallel  case  in  i  K.  2221f*. 
The  lying  spirit  in  Ahab's  prophets  is  ascribed  to  Jahveh’s  per¬ 
mission,  but  obviously  not  to  find  an  excuse  for  them  ;  they 
had  misused  their  prophetic  gift  by  merely  echoing  the  king’s 
desires  ;  their  oracle  is  exposed  as  false.  The  problem  is  well 
discussed  by  Joyce  Inspiration  of  Prophecy  (1910)  130-137. 
There  is  no  injustice,  then,  Ezekiel  argues  :  deceived  himself, 
the  prophet  has  deceived  others,  and  will  be  punished  accord¬ 
ingly  :  I  will  stretch  forth  my  hand  upon  him ,  and  destroy  him 
from  the,  midst  of  my  people,  cp.  v.8  and  6 14  n.  Moreover,  the 
lying  prophet  will  be  used  for  the  further  purpose  of  punishing 
Israel  for  their  apostasy :  they  shall  undergo  their  punishment, 
enquirer  and  prophet  alike ,  v.10.  The  responsibility  is  mutual ; 
both  are  equally  to  blame  ;  lit.  they  shall  bear  their  iniquity , 
see  on  44. — 11.  This  extirpation  of  idolatry  and  false  prophecy 
is  designed  for  a  twofold  purpose  :  to  prevent  Israel  from 
leaving  the  path  of  loyalty,  and  to  secure  its  right  relationship 
with  God.  For  go  astray  from  following  me  cp.  4410  4811 ;  nor 
make  themselves  unclean  by  all  their  transgressions  cp.  3723  and 
207- 18,  Lev.  i824*  30  H  1143  P ;  and  they  shall  become  to  me  a 
people  see  n20  n. 

Vv.  12-23.  The  absolute  justice  of  Jerusalem's 
punishment. — First  of  all  a  general  principle  is  laid  down, 
vv  12-20  :  when  God  punishes  a  guilty  people,  though  the  men 
most  eminent  for  righteousness  were  living  among  them,  the 
judgement  will  not  be  averted ;  the  righteous  men  will  be 
delivered,  but  no  one  else.  Then  the  principle  is  applied  to 
Jerusalem,  vv.21"23:  God  is  about  to  inflict  His  judgements  on 
the  city ;  and  since  there  are  no  righteous  in  it,  no  one  will 
escape.  Moreover,  a  miserable  remnant  will  make  their  way 
to  Babylonia,  only  to  serve  as  specimens  of  the  people  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  to  shew  how  richly  they  merited  their  fate.  The 
prophet  is  so  keen  to  insist  upon  the  divine  justice,  that  he  does 
not  pause  to  consider  how  there  would  be  any  survivors  at  all. 
Vv.12"20  may  be  compared  with  Gen.  i822b_33;  underlying  both 
is  a  plea  against  indiscriminate  judgement,  but  in  this  case  the 
verdict  is  more  severe.  Jer.  716  151"4  affords  a  closer  parallel : 
not  even  Moses  and  Samuel,  famous  for  their  intercessions, 
would  obtain  a  hearing  if  they  prayed  for  mercy !  No  doubt 
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the  present  passage  suggests  inferences  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  individual  and  the  merits  of  the  fathers  ;  but  such  matters 
do  not  seem  to  be  in  the  prophet's  mind  ;  his  concern  is  to 
vindicate  the  justice  of  Jerusalem's  punishment  (so  Ho.). 
Some  think  that  the  passage  must  have  been  written  after  the 
catastrophe  of  586.  Yet  there  is  evidence  that  in  the  earlier 
period  of  his  ministry,  593~588,  Ez.  contemplated  the  entire 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants,  e.g.  512  95"10 
io2, 7  n7fl*,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  his  settled  conviction, 
though  he  varied  the  details  from  time  to  time  ;  cp.  94  with 
2 j3f.  8f.  [2o47f*  2i3fJ.  13.  A  land ,  when  it  sins  against  me]  The 
case  is  stated  with  legal  formality,  cp.  v.9  phil.  n. — in  committing 
transgression]  A  phrase  current  in  priestly  circles,  158  1720  1824 
2027  3926 ;  ten  times  in  P,  e.g.  Lev.  515- 21  [6*] ;  here  probably  for 
the  first  time.  The  four  plagues  enumerated  in  w. 13-19  have 
already  been  threatened,  516f* ;  for  break  the  staff  of  bread  see 
416  u. — and  cut  off  from  it  man  and  beast]  So  vv.17, 19  • 21  2513  29s 
cp.  218  [31 357 ;  an  expression  which  may  go  back  to  Zeph.  i3,  not 
long  before  Josiah's  reformation. — 14.  The  prophet  names  three 
typically  righteous  men,  who,  on  account  of  their  righteousness, 
were  enabled  to  achieve  a  work  of  deliverance  :  Noah  delivered 
his  family,  Gen.  68  71  J;  Daniel,  his  companions,  Dan.  i6"20; 
Job,  his  friends,  Job  42’ "10 ;  but  the  righteousness  of  all  three 
together  could  not  deliver  the  present  generation.  Ez.  is  not 
teaching  any  doctrine  about  the  merits  of  the  fathers,  or  the 
efficacy  of  their  prayers,  or  the  responsibility  of  the  individual ; 
he  is  simply  heightening  the  picture  of  Jerusalem's  guilt.  His 
allusions  must  have  been  readily  understood.  Noah,  of  course, 
was  familiar  to  readers  of  J's  narrative  of  the  patriarchs  ;  the 
stories  of  the  other  two  were  current,  so  far  as  we  know,  not 
in  writing  but  on  the  lips  of  the  people.  Daniel,  we  may 
suppose,  was  a  Jew  who,  by  his  integrity  and  wisdom  (28s  see 
note),  rose  to  a  high  position  at  the  Babylonian  court ;  he  may 
have  lived  near  the  time  of  Ezekiel ;  some  features  of  his  story 
were  used  by  the  author  of  Daniel  to  edify  a  later  age.  Similarly 
the  author  of  Job  made  use  of  a  popular  tradition  to  provide 
a  setting  for  his  subject ;  in  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  he 
kept  to  the  outlines  of  the  story  closely  enough  for  us  to  under¬ 
stand  Ez.'s  allusion. — 15.  1  Or  if '  I  cause  evil  beasts  to  pass 
through]  A  second  case  is  put.  With  a  slight  correction  the  text 
conforms  to  the  type  of  w.17-  19—and  ‘  I '  bereave  it]  So  2  MSS 
ffiiLIJ ;  and  they  (sing.  coll,  in  Hebr.)  bereave  it.  The  remainder 
of  the  v.  echoes  the  language  of  Jer.  99- 11 ;  cp.  Zeph.  3°,  Is.  3410, 
6o16  and  ch.  3328. — 16.  ‘  though '  these  three  men]  The  conjunction 
is  wanted,  and  found  in  many  MSS  ffiS. — they  alone  shall  be 
delivered]  In  ch.  18  Ez.  works  out  his  doctrine  of  individual 
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responsibility,  and  logically  it  may  be  inferred  from  his  words 
here  ;  but  the  passage  as  a  whole  is  concerned  with  something 
else. — 17.  Or  if  I  bring  a  sword  .  .  .  man  and  beast ]  So  29s ; 
for  the  sword  cp.  63  n8  332. — 19.  Or  if  I  send  a  pestilence  .  .  . 
with  blood]  The  two  together  in  517,  and  both  are  recognized 
by  the  Vrs.  ;  but  with  blood  comes  late  in  the  sentence,  and 
may  be  an  after-thought ;  it  does  not  occur  in  the  recapitula¬ 
tion  v.21. — to  cut  off  from  it]  Cp.  v.21  1717 ;  the  phrase  and  the 
position  of  it  recall  Jer.  920  447  474. — 21.  How  much  more  when 
I  send]  The  argument  is  a  fortiori  :  even  if  any  righteous 
could  be  found  in  the  city,  they  would  not  save  it ;  as  there 
are  none,  the  sterner  wifi  be  its  punishment  ! — my  four  sore 
acts  of  judgement]  Mentioned  as  hypothetical  in  vv.13"20,  now 
declared  to  be  imminent.  Perhaps  Jeremiah  was  the  first  to 
draw  up  the  list,  Jer.  i52f*  ;  it  is  repeated  with  variations  in 
Lev.  2622’26,  and  incorporated,  it  would  seem  from  here,  in 
the  secondary  passage  ch.  517.  The  number  four  implies  com¬ 
pleteness,  with  a  hint  at  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  ;  cp. 
Job  i16"19,  Zech.  2lf*  [i18f*],  Rev.  913"15.  Haupt  compares  the 
Lion,  Wolf,  Famine,  Pestilence  in  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  xi.  4, 
20-24.  For  acts  of  judgement  see  510  n. — 22.  Strictly  speaking 
the  prophet  is  inconsistent.  Here  and  elsewhere  he  prophesies 
the  slaughter  of  the  ungodly  in  Jerusalem  (v.21  51-4  9lfl*).  At 
this  point  it  occurs  to  him  to  add  a  drastic  touch  :  some  might 
escape,  but  it  would  be  only  to  exhibit  themselves  as  object- 
lessons  to  their  countrymen  in  exile.  And  behold ,  should  there 
be  left  in  it  survivors  who  1  lead  out  *  sons  and  daughters]  So  Vrs., 
jJH  who  are  led  out ,  [even)  sons  and  daughters .  Some  would 
omit  who  lead  out  as  superfluous  before  who  come  out.  If  the 
word  be  retained,  the  meaning  is  that  the  survivors,  lit.  the 
company  escaping,  will  bring  their  children  with  them  into 
Babylonia  ;  if  omitted,  the  children  are  the  survivors,  the 
elders  having  been  put  to  death. — ye  shall  see  their  way  and  their 
doings]  In  Ez.  doings  always  has  a  bad  sense,  and,  except  in 
2I29  [24]^  is  always  accompanied  by  way (s),  v.23  2043f*  2414  3617, 19. 
The  phrase  comes  from  Jeremiah,  Jer.  418  73*  5  1811  2613. — 
and  ye  shall  be  consoled]  i.e.  be  satisfied  in  your  own  minds 
that  the  punishment  was  just  ;  cp.  3116  3231. — even  all  that  I 
have  brought  upon  her]  Co.  would  om.  as  t autologous  ;  but  the 
repetition  is  impressive,  and  the  Vrs.  recognize  it. — 23.  And 
they  shall  console  you]  The  fugitives  will  convince  the  exiles  of 
Jahveh's  justice  ;  this  is  the  point  to  which  the  prophet  has 
been  leading  up.  It  was  due  to  Ez.,  more  than  to  any  one  else, 
that  the  best  religious  thought  in  the  times  which  followed 
held  firmly  to  a  conviction  of  Jahveh's  righteousness  in  spite 
of  all  trials  to  faith  :  however  much  Israel  might  suffer,  Jahveh 
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was  not  to  be  blamed.  This  comes  out  in  such  confessions  of 
national  sin  as  Lam.  i18,  Ezr.  915,  Neh.  q33,  Dan.  o7- 14,  Baruch  i16 
26,  Pss.  of  Sol.  216*-  87fl-  92'4. 

Ch.  14,  1.  D'rjN  .  .  .  nua]  For  the  sing.  cp.  Num.  9*,  1  K.  n3;  but 
prob.  a  scribal  error  for  waa  6  MSS  Vrs.,  cp.  wa  201. — npiD  '*]  Cp.  Jer. 
2617. — 3.  In  vv.8*7  (3r  rends.  diavorj/uLara  w.3*  4,  ivOvix^ixara  vv.6*  7, 

iTTiT7]8eij/xaTa  v.8 ;  see  64  n. — on1?  enax  miw]  For  ehanp,  perhaps  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  following  form.  Kim.  in  loc/  thinks  that  k  was 
written  for  n  to  make  the  pronunciation  easier ;  see  also  B-L.  323  n. 
But  a  scribe  may  have  copied  the  word  twice,  and  we  should  read  only 
tfTjnp  (Ro.).  For  the  Niph.  tolerativum  cp.  203-  31  36s7 ;  V  of  the  agent 
is  idiomatic  after  a  pass,  vb.,  e.g.  Gen.  25aib,  Is.  65 l.  ‘  and  I  will 
exact  punishment  from  them,’  to  avoid  applying  the  Niph.  of  em  to 
God  ;  cp.  v.7  n.  and  £§>  in  20s*  21  36s7. — 4.  onix  nan  pS]  &  pn*?  'inn*  ;  see 
203  n. — r’x  stn]  every  one,  each  severally ;  Kon.  iii.  §  90. — iaV  Vk]  so  v.7, 
□a1?  *?y  v.3,  (5  M  each  time. — Kaj.a  Sn]  Engl,  uses  the  indef.  art.,  but 
Hebr.  the  def.  art.,  because  the  person  is  present  to  the  writer's  mind; 
G— K.  §  126  <7.  <£h3J  add  interrogans  per  eum  me  =  'a  uniS  from  v.7. — 

na  iS  'nuyj]  Niph.  v.7  with  a  reflexive  sense,  suggesting  internal  action, 
like  the  Gk.  Middle,  followed  by  the  dat.  incommodi.  The  pf.  denotes  a 
resolve,  which  will  take  effect  in  the  future;  Dr.  §  13.  Kt.  is  prob. 
intended  to  refer  collectively  to  the  idols,  by  them  lit.  it ;  the  Q.  n?  ptcp.  = 
when  he  comes  with  the  multitude  of  his  idols,  so  &  'n$a  ‘  as  he  comes/ 
Kon.  iii.  §  412  i  ;  an  improb.  construction.  Read  a  v.7,  reinforcing  the 
reflexive  element  in  'nuyj,  E  no’oa  ‘  by  my  word.'  (K  renders  vMa  ana  na 
ev  ols  £vtxeTai  *1  di&voia  avrov,  and  similarly  in  v.7  ;  perhaps  Si&voia  is 
a  mistake  for  Stavo^ara^D'Vta.  In  ana  the  prep.  =‘ according  to,'  of 
measure,  cp.  Vipwaa  4 10 ;  but  'j  ana  looks  like  an  explanatory  addition, 
Co.,  K6n.  iii.  §  340  n. — 5.  rsn  jvd1?]  The  use  of  po1?  with  inf.  constr.  is 
characteristic  of  Ez.  (ten  times,  e.g.  21 16  22®*  ••  12*  27  etc.)  and  of  Jer. 
(ten  times,  e.g.  710*  18  etc.).  (3r  Virus  n\aytd<rr]  *  that  he  may  turn  aside/ 
wrongly. — '^yp  ntj]  From  nu=*  be  a  stranger’;  the  Niph.  only  again 
Is.  i4  (?).  ,(?yo  is  more  expressive  than  noo  Job  1913.  Co.  Be.  Kr.  point 

*np  Niph.  of  nijaa'  dedicate,’  in  v.7  followed  by  nnND  ;  and  render 
by  the  same  vb.  in  both  places.  The  punctuation  of  f$t,  however,  agrees 
better  with  the  prep.  *Syo. — oSa  orphan]  See  11 16  «.  ©  om.  oVa. — 6.  u*rm] 
An  inwardly  trans.  or  intensive  Hiph.,  G-K.  §  53  d ;  in  oana  la’rn  cl.  b 
the  Hiph.  has  its  usual  trans.  sense. — 7.  air  atrx  ajnoi]  Elsewhere  the 
formula  'r  is  continued  with  aan  aarrjpi,  and  the  rel.  clause  is 

introduced  by  iff*,  e.g.  Lev.  i710*  13  etc.  ;  here,  however,  the  usual 

sequence  has  been  diverted  by  the  rel.  in  nr  as?x  aj.aoi ;  to  follow  this 

immediately  with  air  ae^x  would  be  clumsy  (but  see  Lev.  178)  so  ai|a 
was  written  instead  ;  it  was  meant  no  doubt  to  express  a  relative, 
as  perceived,  though  strictly  it  can  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Co.’s 
alteration  to  a?:'  airx  is  unnecessary. — nnxo  ana]  Niph.  of  an  ;  for  |D= 
aloof  from  cp.  Lev.  22a. — Dr.  §§  62,  172. — a  l1?  BniS]  The  subj.  of  the 
inf.  is  the  prophet,  iS  refers  to  the  client.  For  3  em  when  the  reference 
is  to  Jahveh  cp.  1  C.  io14,  2  C.  3^28.  2s  ‘  to  consult  him  ’  i.e.  the  prophet, 

and  om.  a;  cp.  v.3  n.  £v  &  a£r<£=i3,  cp.  v.4  n. — myj  uk] 

See  on  v.4  ;  for  the  ptcp.  in  apod.  cp.  Is.  i16,  Jer.  222,  Ps.  27*. — 
8.  ns  awr]  To  avoid  ns  HI  paraphrases  ‘  my  wrath,’  similarly  2  ;  cp. 
157,  23 86  w. — lJvnDtf.ai]  The  Hiph.  of  O'b  only  again  2121,  Job  420  (?  text). 
Many  edd.  point  vwiMfen  from  odp,  but  the  meaning  is  unsuitable. 
k.  OJjGOficu  airr6v sbwpdm,  so  Vrs. — o^ro^i  nin1?]  PI.  intensive,  G-K.  §  124  e  ; 
but  1.  Sro1?!.  yjr  els  ipij/xor  Kai  els  a<pavi<rp.6v~nQvn{7'\  .aoor1?,  apparently  from 
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514  353 — 9  nnr)*  x'sam]  For  the  order  cp.  v.13  i86*  18  33*-  ••  8  ;  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  legal  phraseology,  e.g.  Lev.  i2  42,  Num.  62  910; 
Davidson  Syn.  §  130,  5.  (KB  TXaviJo-# = n?5',  stud  om.  — ’n'ns  ''  ux]  Dr. 
§  I36  (8). — 10.  pya  .  .  .  pya]  Usually  in  this  idiom  the  first  is  like  the 
second,  e.g.  Gen.  4418,  Dt.  i17  ;  here  the  second  is  like  the  first,  cp. 
Jud.  818,  Is.  242. — 11.  xV  jyoS]  199  2510  2620  ;  outside  Ez.  only  Zech.  127, 
Ps.  11911-80  1253.  Elsewhere  x1?  w*  ]V dV  3114  3630  4618 ;  outside  Ez. 
only  Num.  176,  Dt.  2018. — 13.  xonn  '3  px]  The  protasis  begins  with  these 
words,  and  is  resumed  with  vm  v.14  ;  the  apodosis  comes  at  non 

v.14.  For  the  construction  cp.  332'4,  Num.  910f*. — 14.  The  Pi.— strip 
off,  spoil,  Ex.  322  1238  ;  the  Uiph.=  deliver.  Either  with  point 
awefrovTcu,  or  better  1.  ^t.,  as  in  vv.18-  18 . — 15-  *]  Read  ix =or  if,  cp. 
1  S.  2610,  Dr.  §  143. — nnfcaen]  Read  .rnSan  (&  k.  Ti/xwp'heop.ai  aMjr, — 16. 
ne6r]  Read  'en,  as  in  vv.18-  20. — iS’Jp]  (JR  (rwOrjaomai^tyy. ,  cp.  v.14. — non] 
&  dX V  ij  avrol,  so  ^H=non  '3,  as  in  v.18.— 19.  P*n  ^°r  n  ^  ®  M.— 
20.  non  cxl  <§  +  '3,  as  in  v.18.— na  ...  13]  <K=ro»  .  .  .  d’J3,  as  in  v.18.— 

.  .  .  lVs’]  (5r  vTroXeupduxnv  .  .  .  ptiffovrai. — 21.  na  '3]  (Sr  om.  '3. — When 
'3  nx  refers  to  a  preceding  sentence  it  denotes  (a)  yea,  when  i.e.  how  much 
more  when,  as  here  and  155,  2  S.  410f-  Pr.  21 27  ;  (b)  yea,  that  i.e.  how  much 
more  or  less,  e.g.  1  S.  1430,  1  K.  827,  Pr.  n31.  In  the  former  case  '3  has 
a  temporal  sense,  in  the  latter,  it  strengthens  ^x. — 22.  mnu  mm]  For  the 
hypoth.  pf.  see  1312  n. ;  here  it  is  followed  by  the  ptcp.  d'ksv  can  in  the 
apod.,  instead  of  the  more  usual  impf.  (e.g.  Am.  3®,  Job  720). — Q'xyten] 
Agreeing  with  no^fl  in  thought,  not  in  form.  But  Q'tftop  (5r  ol  iZ&yowtv 
4%  avrrjs  (  +  mcD)  views  k.t.X.,  j$ZU,  gives  a  better  construction;  the  word, 
however,  may  be  a  gloss,  Kon.  iii.  §411  d. — can]  =  nom  ®  prx. — 
omV'Sy  rwo]  om.  the  sentences  between  this  and  'y  mn  in  v.23,  by 
homoioteleuton. — oncrm]  (5A  k.  fieTapLeX'/ja-eade. — ’nxan  ns?x  Sa  nx]  A  summary 
of  the  preceding  thought,  added  loosely  in  the  accus.  of  relation  ;  Ew. 
Syn.  §  277  (2),  cps.  Jud.  2o44-  46,  Jer.  454.  ©A=^x  nyin  Vy.— 23.  rami] 

ffiA  k.  TrapaicaXtaovcriv  v/ias. — o:n  x1?]  Many  MSS  mn  Vx  xS,  as  610. 

Ch.  15,  1-8.  The  Parable  of  the  Vine. — Vv.2"5  contain  a 
little  poem  on  the  wild  vine,  which  produces  no  wood  of  any  value, 
and  can  be  used  only  for  fuel ;  similarly  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  thrown  on  the  fire,  w.6"8. 
Other  prophets  and  poets  compare  Israel  to  a  vine,  but  to  the 
cultivated,  fruit-bearing  sort,  and  in  order  to  shew  how  Israel 
has  disappointed  its  early  promise,  Dt.  32s2,  Is.  5lfl-,  Hos.  io1, 
Jer.  221  (Gen.  49s2,  Ps.  8o9"16[8“153  are  exceptions).  But  Ezekiel 
goes  further  :  from  the  first  Israel  was  worthless,  and  is  now  to  be 
treated  as  it  deserves.  Characteristically  he  takes  a  despairing 
view  of  Israel's  past  and  present,  a  view  which  he  elaborates 
further  in  the  next  chapter.  When  freed  from  additions,  vv.2"5 
seem  to  fall  into  a  lyric  of  four  stanzas,  remarkable  for  the  skill 
of  its  parallelism,  with  two  beats  in  each  line,  except  in  v.3b 
(so  Holscher).  In  vv.6"8  no  metrical  form  can  be  made  out, 
though  there  is  a  certain  rhythm  in  the  language,  due  to  the 
phrases  taken  up  from  vv.2"5.  As  elsewhere,  Ez.  appears  to 
have  delivered  an  oracle  in  verse,  and  then  to  have  used 
it  as  the  starting-point  or  text  for  his  moral ;  cp.  710,  ch.  17. 

2I14-22  [9-17]  2332“34  etc. 
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2.  The  first  stanza  may  be  thus  restored  : 

How  does  the  wood 
Of  the  vine  surpass 
All  trees  '  9  of  the  forest? 

The  vine  is  in  the  forest,  not  in  the  vineyard  ;  we  are  to  think, 
therefore,  of  the  wild  vine  and  its  trailing  stalks  as  compared 
with  the  trees  that  grow  timber.  After  All  trees  (sing,  coll.)  there 
follows  in  fH  the  twig  which  it  is  among  the  trees,  evidently  added 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  vine ;  the  sentence  is  awkwardly 
expressed,  and  it  spoils  the  metre.  (GB  om.  the  twig . — 

3.  Is  wood  from  it  taken 
To  use  for  work? 

Can  a  peg  from  it  he  taken 
Whereon  to  hang  any  vessel? 

For  the  second  line  cp.  i  S.  816,  Ex.  38s4 ;  for  the  peg  cp. 
Is.  2223f\ 

4.  Lo,  if  for  the  fire 

To  devour  it  is  given, 

Both  of  its  ends 
The  fire  devours , 

And  its  mid-fart  is  burned; 

Can  it  serve  for  work? 

The  wild  vine  is  only  good  for  fuel.  Holscher  would  cancel 
the  first  two  lines  ;  but  metrically  they  are  sound,  and  give  or 
become  for  devouring  (or  food )  is  a  favourite  expression  in 
Ez.,  v.6  2137  [32]  2337  29s  345.8.10  2512  394;  similarly  in  H, 
Lev.  25s ;  in  P  six  times,  Gen.  i29f*  etc.  Both  of  its  ends  is  a 
touch  to  complete  the  picture,  not  a  veiled  allusion  to  N.  and  S. 
Israel,  as  some  prosaically  think.  Cp.  Is.  74. — 5.  With  trifling 
omissions,  the  v.  runs  : 

When  perfect,  it  was 
Of  no  use  for  work  ; 

Much  less,  when  devoured,  ‘  9 

Is  it  useful  for  work. 

See  phil.  note. 

6.  The  application  of  the  parable.  Jahveh  Himself  is  the 
speaker  :  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  are  like  the  wood  of  the 
vine,  which  I  have  appointed  for  the  fire ,  by  a  law  of  nature, 
as  it  were  ;  they  shall  be  burned  up,  wholly  destroyed.  Such 
was  the  dreadful  prospect  which  Ez.  had  constantly  in  his  mind  : 
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though  at  times  he  hoped  that  the  godly  might  be  spared, 
e.g.  94,  and  see  5 10  n.,  yet  his  prevailing  view  contemplated 
no  relief :  Jerusalem  is  doomed  to  perish  in  flames ;  cp.  io2- 7 
i638'42  2217  ”22  23 47  249-14. — 7.  And  I  will  put  my  face  against 
them ]  So  148. — Have  they  escaped  from  the  fire?  then  the  fire 
shall  devour  them ]  i.e.  if  any  shall  have  gone  forth  from  the  burn¬ 
ing  city,  yet  they  shall  be  burned  in  the  end  ;  there  will  be 
no  survivors  ;  though  some  may  escape  for  the  moment,  their 
fate  will  overtake  them,  as  Ez.  says  elsewhere,  54* 12  2325.  This 
gives  a  better  sense  to  the  whole  v.  than  the  rendering  from  the 
fire  they  went  forth,  and  the  fire  shall  devour  them,  which  makes 
the  first  clause  refer  to  the  exile  of  597  b.c.,  and  the  second 
to  that  of  586. — And  ye  shall  know]  Ez.  here  addresses  his 
fellow-exiles,  who  will  recognize  the  justice  of  Jahveh  in  the 
fate  of  the  city. — When  I  set  my  face  against  them]  Elsewhere 
always  of  the  prophet,  see  6 2  ;  in  cl.  a  put  my  face. — 8.  And 
I  will  make  the  land  a  desolation]  see  614  n. ;  and  for  committed 
transgression  see  1413  n. 

Ch.  15,  2.  D1K  p]  dR-f/tal  <r t. — -*iy'n  py-Vao  pan-py  rrrrno]  lit.  ‘how  does 
the  wood  of  the  vine  become  more  (useful)  than  all  trees  of  the 
forest  ?  *  The  particular  to  which  more  refers  is  not  expressed,  but  is 
left  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader  ;  cp.  Is.  io10  (in  number),  Job  n17  (in 
brightness)  2818  (in  value).  For  the  adverbial  use  of  no=how  ?  cp. 
Gen.  441®,  Ex.  io2®,  2  K.  443. — *vn  *wk  nmon]  The  first  word  (cp.  817, 
Num.  1328)  must  be  in  appos.  to  pan  py,  and  not  the  direct  subj.  of 
which  is  mas.  The  pf.  .vn  here  seems  unsuitable. — 3.  nj3;q]  ©&=inj?:q 
as  in  cl.  b— 4.  pa  .  .  .  nan]  See  1312  n.— nVaN1?]  See  23s7  n.— rmstp  w  n«] 
(36  tt)v  k<xt  iwiavrbv  K&dapaiv,  misunderstanding  'ar  two  as= years,  cp.  the 
converse  in  4s  'ar  years  rendered  rds  5i)o,  and  vmsp  as  though  *  prunings.' 
AS0  tr.  correctly. — "in}]  Niph.  of  Tin,  Jer.  629  ;  elsewhere  ana  Ps.  6gi 
1024;  K6n.  i.  368. — 5.  invna  nan]  <£  imphes  'ai;  neither  oudt  nor  U 

etiam  recognizes  ran;  and  the  metre  favours  its  omission.  The  use  of 
nvn  with  a  prep,  is  characteristic  of  Ez.,  e.g.  nvna  68*  13  1622  [cp.  80* 81] 
3728  ;  nvnV  17s-  14  2012  27’  36s  41®  44’  (elsewhere  frequent  only  in  Chron.)  ; 
nvn  fy'  22 19  29®  34s  35®.  For  dR’s  rendering  afrrov  6vros  see  9®  n. — '3  fjn] 
After  a  neg.  =  ‘  how  much  less  when ,’  see  14 21  n. — *in!3]  Pausal  form,  cp. 
nq:  24 10  ;  the  word  is  tautologous  after  annSan  s?n,  and  is  better  removed. 
dR  els  tAos,  as  in  v.4.  dBr's  rendering  of  w.4  and  6  is  noticeably  free. — 
my  nryai]  For  the  pf.  c.w.c.  involving  a  question  see  Dr.  §119  (7)#  §  123  (j8). 
dR  cl  iarai  tn  els  4pye<rtav  ;  HZ  "ira’n  &  ‘  how  is  it  fit  for,’  perhaps  implying 
n^viq,  an  easier  construction,  but  not  necessarily  more  correct.  Neither 
£  nor  U  recognizes  *ny. — 6.  pS]  dR  +  atg. — ay\a  pya]  Some  MSS  d&&  (4-Sa) 
U  'n  'sya.  But  the  sing,  can  be  coll.,  as  in  v.2  (restored),  and  need  not 
be  altered. — vnna]  Co.  prs.  pa  as  in  v.4  ;  unnecessary. — 7.  'as  n«]  3>  bis 
*  my  wrath,’  so  on  the  second  occasion. — □‘jaNn  ffNm  ins'  j^khd]  The 
form  of  the  sentence  as  n8  N'ax  aim  onNa'  aan,  Job  194;  cp.  also  ch.  35®. 
For  the  hypothetical  pf.  see  Dr.  §  154,  and  cp.  the  pf.  with  nan  v.4  supr. 
dR  read  w*;  as  ;  easier,  but  not  so  forcible.  ®  paraphrases  *  and  I 
will  lay  my  punishment  on  them  for  the  words  of  the  law  which  were 
given  from  the  midst  of  the  fire  ’  etc. — cnya'i]  dK  ;  but  how  shall 
they  know,  if  all  are  burned  up  ? 
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Ch.  1 6.  The  Unfaithful  Spouse  :  an  allegory  of  Jeru¬ 
salem. — The  theme  of  ch.  15  is  taken  up  and  carried  further. 

(a)  Vv.3-14. 16-43  Again  the  prophet  starts  with  a  poem, 

vv.3"14,  this  time  based  on  a  popular  story:  a  babe,  exposed 
after  birth,  was  found  by  a  traveller,  who  saved  her  life,  and 
then  left  her  to  grow  up  in  the  wilds  ;  when  he  next  passed  by 
she  had  developed  into  maidenhood  ;  thereupon  he  wedded  her, 
and  she  became  his  queen,  renowned  for  her  beauty  far  and  wide. 
Probably  Ez.  did  not  invent  the  story,  for  it  is  one  of  those  tales 
which  have  always  been  popular  favourites ;  moreover,  some  of 
the  details  hardly  fit  the  application  ;  but  he  used  it  for  the 
purpose  of  his  allegory.  The  foundling  who  becomes  the  king's 
bride  is  Jerusalem,  i.e.  Israel ;  though  dowered  with  love  and 
gifts,  she  proved  unfaithful ;  her  licentiousness  passed  all 
bounds  ;  she  deserves  to  be  put  to  death  as  an  adulteress.  In 
other  words,  Israel  throughout  its  history  has  shewn  a  vicious 
taste  for  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  Canaanites,  and  has 
forfeited  its  true  position  by  seeking  alliance  with  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Babylon  in  turn.  The  hour  of  doom  has  arrived, 
vv.16"43.  ( b )  Another  discourse  follows  in  vv.44"62.  The 

allegory  changes.  Jerusalem  is  now  taunted  as  the  '  sister  ' 
of  Samaria  and  Sodom ;  all  three  had  broken  their  4  marriage ' 
vows,  and  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  Canaanites,  but  Jerusalem  to 
a  degree  which  made  her  ‘  sisters  '  appear  righteous  in  com¬ 
parison.  (c)  When  the  time  of  restoration  comes,  the  shame 
of  Jerusalem  will  be  all  the  deeper,  for  she  will  see  her  *  sisters,' 
whom  she  used  to  despise,  reinstated  before  her,  vv.63"58. 
(d)  Yet,  such  is  Jahveh's  mercy,  in  spite  of  ingratitude  and 
breach  of  faith,  the  ancient  covenant  will  be  renewed;  the 
*  sisters '  will  become  *  daughters,'  and  Jerusalem,  penitent 
and  forgiven,  will  be  bound  to  God  for  ever,  vv.69"63. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  these  discourses  (a)  belongs  to 
the  period  before  the  catastrophe  of  586  b.c.,  because  the 
punishment  is  still  in  the  future  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of 

(b) .  The  last  two  sections,  which  hold  out  the  prospect  of  a 
restoration,  agree  with  Ez.'s  altered  tone  after  the  city  had 
fallen,  and  especially  with  ch.  37. 

Prophets  before  Ez.  had  used  the  figure  of  marriage  to 
represent  Israel's  relation  to  Jahveh,  e.g.  Hos.  24‘25  t2“231. 
Jer.  22  3lfr*,  cp.  Is.  54®,  and  that  of  adultery  for  Israel's  un¬ 
faithfulness,  e.g.  Is.  i21,  Jer.  31* 8.  The  first  discourse  is,  in  fact, 
an  expansion  of  the  theme  of  Is.  i21  and  Hos.  2  ;  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  Jeremiah's  allegory,  Jer.  36"25,  was  in  Ez.'s  mind; 
but  the  passion  with  which  he  elaborates  the  argument  is  all 
his  own.  Jeremiah  indeed  confessed  that  Israel  had  been  a 
sinner  from  its  youth,  325  3230 ;  yet  Ez.  goes  beyond  his  pre- 
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decessors  :  while  they  looked  back  to  a  purer,  happier  age  in  the 
past,  e.g.  Is.  i26,  Hos.  215  910  111,  Jer.  22t-,  he  can  see  nothing 
in  Israel’s  history  but  an  inbred  bias  towards  heathenism  ; 
what  else  is  to  be  expected  from  one  whose  very  origin  was 
heathen,  vv.3-  45  ?  This  conviction  of  the  nation’s  sinfulness 
marked  out  the  prophets  from  other  men ;  herein  lay  their 
originality ;  and  among  the  prophets  none  went  so  far  or  so 
deep  as  Ezekiel  (see  on  149  and  cp.  Mic.  38).  He  returns  to  the 
subject  again  in  ch.  20,  and  in  the  allegory  of  the  Two  Sisters, 
ch.  23. 

There  is  much  in  this  ch.  which  is  repulsive  to  our  taste.  In 
the  case  of  the  poem,  vv.3'14,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Oriental  story-tellers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  observe  no 
sort  of  reticence  about  physical  details  which,  in  the  West,  are 
considered  unsuitable  for  a  place  in  literature. 

Ch.  16,2.  Make  Jerusalem  know  her  abominations.]  Especially 
the  worship  of  Baal  and  the  horrid  rites  of  Moloch  ;  popular 
religion  assimilated  the  service  of  Jahveh  to  these  native  cults  : 
it  was  sheer  apostasy  in  the  eyes  of  the  prophets,  cp.  Jer.  3230'35. 
— 3.  Here  begins  the  poem,  composed,  it  would  seem,  in 
distichs  or  tristichs  with  four  beats  in  each  line,  though  lines 
with  three  beats  occur  in  vv.6- 7.  As  elsewhere,  e.g.  ch.  15, 
owing  to  later  additions  and  changes,  the  recovery  of  the 
original  form  of  the  text  must  be  largely  a  matter  of  experi¬ 
ment.  To  Gunkel  Das  Marchen  im  A.T.  1921,  113  ff.  and  to 
Hans  Schmidt  Die  grossen  Propheten 2  1923,  428  f.,  belongs  the 
credit  of  recognizing  the  origin  of  the  poem  in  one  of  those 
romantic  stories  which  never  lose  their  interest,  and  in  all  ages 
have  been  the  delight  of  young  and  old.  Most  likely  Ez. 
himself  turned  the  story  into  verse  ;  no  popular  source  would 
have  contained  such  a  couplet  as  the  first. 

Thy  breed  and  thy  birth  were  of  Canaan’s  land  : 

Thy  father — an  Amorite,  and  thy  mother — a  Hittite! 

From  the  religious  point  of  view  Jerusalem,  i.e.  Israel,  had 
been  heathen  all  along  ;  its  infidelity  was  in  the  blood  ;  father, 
mother,  stand  for  the  stronger  and  weaker  elements  which  pro¬ 
duced  this  race  of  sinners.  Literally  there  was  enough  truth 
in  the  prophet’s  language  to  give  a  sting  to  his  sarcasm.  For 
though  the  Hebrews  came  of  an  Aramaean  stock  (Dt.  26s 
cp.  Gen.  io22  P),  and  were  immigrants  into  Canaan,  yet  they 
had  a  racial  kinship  with  the  natives,  who  were  known  as 
Canaanites  (J’s  name,  e.g.  Gen.  io19  126,  Josh.  7*,  Jud.  ilfl-)  or 
Amorites  (E’s  and  D’s  name,  e.g.  Gen.  4822,  Num.  2i13- 21-  31f-, 
Josh.  77,  Jud.  610),  just  as  the  land  is  called  Amurru  and  Kinahhi, 
Kinahna ,  in  the  Amarna  letters  (Knudtzon  El-Am.T afeln  1 132  ff . ) , 
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And  the  natives  themselves  were  of  mixed  race.  One  of  the 
non-Semitic  elements  which  they  had  absorbed  was  the  Hittite, 
according  to  Hebrew  tradition,  v.45,  Gen.  2746  281,  Josh,  i4  P. 
Of  course  the  Hittites  in  the  lists  of  the  nations  of  Canaan  (Gen. 
1520  etc.)  cannot  be  identified  directly  with  the  great  nation  of 
Cappadocia,  Carchemish  and  N.  Syria,  which  had  almost  faded 
from  Hebrew  memory  :  they  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  settlements  left  behind  in  Canaan  after  Hittite  invasions. 
But  it  cannot  be  proved  that  Hittite  influences  ever  reached  so  far 
as  Palestine  ;  and  the  suggestion  is  now  made  that  by  Hittite , 
here  and  elsewhere  in  the  O.T.,  we  should  understand  a  loose, 
unhistorical  term  for  what  was  properly  speaking  Subaraeatt, 
the  non-Semitic  people  of  the  land  of  Subartu,  as  it  is  called  in 
ancient  Bab.  documents  ;  a  vast  territory  N.  and  N.W.  of 
Babylonia,  which  included  the  lands  of  the  Amurru,  and  ex¬ 
tended  into  Palestine  at  least  so  far  as  to  leave  behind  it  traces 
which  can  still  be  followed  (Ungnad  Die  altesten  V  olkerwander- 
ungen  V order asiens  1923,  6f.).  With  regard  to  Jerusalem 
itself  Ez.'s  taunt  had  a  basis  of  literal  fact.  The  earliest 
known  governor,  Abd-hiba  or  Arad-hiba,  has  a  name  which 
we  ought  apparently  to  call  Subaraean  rather  than  Hittite 
or  Mitannian,  for  it  implies  that  he  was  named  after  the 
Subaraean  goddess  Ifiba  or  Hepa  ;  perhaps  the  same  designa¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  Urijah  the  Hittite  and  Araunah  (2  S.  n3f* 
23 39  2418fl-) ;  on  the  other  hand  Malki-§edek  (Gen.  1418),  Adoni- 
sedek  (Josh,  io3* 5,  cp.  Jud.  i6fl*) — all  names  traditionally  con¬ 
nected  with  Jerusalem — are  pure  Semitic  ;  moreover,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  for  a  long  time  Jebusites  lived  in  the 
city  side  by  side  with  Israelites.  This  shameful  account  of 
Jerusalem's  origin  led  the  older  translators  to  tone  down  the 
language ;  for  the  word  rendered  breed ,  lit.  extraction  or 
place  of  digging  (only  again  2i35[30]  2914),  give  thy  root , 

rj  Soo-ts  [o-ou] ;  2T  transforms  the  entire  sense,  '  I  will  drive 
out  the  Amorites  before  you  and  bring  the  Hittites  to  nought.1 
According  to  R.  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcanus  in  the  Mishn&  the  whole 
chapter  was  not  to  be  read  or  translated  in  public,  Meg .  iii.  10 
(Geiger  Urschrift  346  f.). — 4. 

And  thy  birth — on  the  day  wherein  thou  wast  born 

Uncut  was  thy  navel ,  none  washed  thee  with  water , 

Nor  rubbed  thee  with  salt ,  nor  swathed  thee  in  bands . 

Heathen  by  parentage,  the  child  received  heathen  treatment 
at  its  birth;  it  was  denied  the  most  elementary  care,  and 
left  to  perish  out  of  doors.  In  the  East,  female  infants  are  still 
sometimes  exposed ;  the  ancient  Arabs  even  buried  them 
alive,  Kur’an  81, 8.  In  connexion  with  childbirth,  Dr.  Masterman 
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describes  present-day  customs  in  Palestine  :  *  As  soon  as  the 
navel  is  cut  the  midwife  rubs  the  child  all  over  with  salt,  water, 
and  oil,  and  tightly  swathes  it  in  clothes  for  seven  days;  at 
the  end  of  that  time  she  removes  the  dirty  clothes,  washes  the 
child  and  anoints  it,  and  then  wraps  it  up  again  for  seven  days — 
and  so  on  till  the  fortieth  day/  PEFQSt.  1918,  118  f.  Jerome 
in  loc.  writes,  ‘  tenera  infantium  corpora  dum  adhuc  uteri 
calorem  tenent  .  .  .  solent  ab  obstetricibus  sale  contingi,  ut 
sicciora  sint,  et  restringantur/  This  seems  to  be  the  common 
sense  of  the  allusion  to  being  salted ,  though  Kr.  discovers  an 
act  of  dedication  to  the  Deity  by  ‘  a  covenant  of  salt '  (Lev.  213, 
Num.  1819,  2  C.  135).  Lit.  the  Hebr.  runs,  with  water  thou  wast 
not  washed,  nor  salted  at  all,  nor  swathed  at  all.  After  thou 
wast  not  washed  JfH  adds  a  word,  lemisWi,  of  unknown  meaning 
and  dubious  form ;  E  renders  it  4  for  cleansing/  *A©  eU  aurriplav, 
U  et  aqua  non  es  lota  in  salutem,  which  suggests  to  Jerome  a 
reference  to  baptism.  The  word  may  be  a  gloss  miswritten ; 
ffiB£  omit  it,  and  most  modem  scholars.  As  rendered  above, 
the  v.  is  a  tristich,  with  four  beats  in  each  line ;  but  this  metrical 
form  is  secured  only  by  retaining  And  thy  birth,  which  some 
would  strike  out  as  a  mistaken  variation  of  the  following  words, 
and  by  omitting  lemishli . — 5. 

No  eye  had  compassion  ‘  ',  or  took  pity  upon  thee  ; 

Thou  wast  thrown  on  the  '  '  field,  so  abhorred  was  thy  person, 

On  the  day  wherein  thou  wast  born. 

The  child  was  cast  on  the  field  i.e.  the  open  country,  exposed 
to  wild  beasts  and  violence,  cp.  3327,  Ex.  2230,  Dt.  211  etc.  For 
no  eye  had  compassion  .  .  .  pity  see  5 11  n.  ;  more  literally,  so 
as  to  take  pity  upon  thee,  and  1.  2  in  the  loathing  of  (i.e.  felt  for) 
thy  person  ;  the  noun  loathing  is  found  only  here,  but  the  verb 
occurs  in  v.46  and  repeatedly  in  Lev.  26,  w.11* 15  etc.  In 
there  is  another  upon  thee  after  compassion,  and  the  prosaic 
addition  to  do  for  thee  one  of  these  things,  and  on  the  face  of  the 
field ;  as  restored,  the  v.  contains  two  lines  with  four  beats  in 
each,  and  one  line  with  three. — 6.  7. 

And  I  passed  *  *  and  beheld  thee  struggling  in  thy  blood, 

And  I  said  unto  thee,  *  In  thy  blood  live /  *  ' 

*  And  grow  up’  like  the  herb  of  the  field  *  *  ! 

So  thou  didst  grow  up  and  wax  tall,  and  arrive  at  full  maidenhood / 
And  ‘  thy  ’  breasts  were  formed,  and  thy  hair  grew ; 

But  thou  wast  unclothed  and  uncovered. 

Gunkel  suggests  that  in  the  story,  as  the  people  would  tell  it, 
the  traveller  was  a  magician  ;  his  word  gave  life  to  the  perishing 
babe.  Having  saved  the  child,  he  left  it  to  grow  up  like  the 
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flowers,  in  a  state  of  nature.  In  thy  blood  live  i.e.  with  thy 
blood  upon  thee  continue  in  life  ;  for  live  in  this  sense  cp. 
2  S.  1222.  But  live  might  also  have  the  sense  recover,  revive, 
as  from  sickness  or  likelihood  of  death,  e.g.  Is.  38s- 21.  The 
rendering  in  spite  of  thy  blood  (Dav.)  is  possible,  e.g.  Lev.  2627, 
Is.  479,  but  less  appropriate.  Again  there  are  obvious  mistakes 
and  enlargements  in  the  existing  text.  In  1.  1  fit  inserts  upon 
{by)  thee  ;  and  gives  1.  2  twice  over,  a  mistake  which  is  not  found 
in  5  MSS  ffirlLS. — 7.  In  1.  3  the  reading  and  grow  up  is  based  upon 
ffiS  ;  j®t  has  and  myriads  with  the  addition  of  I  made  thee ; 
this  spoils  both  sense  and  metre.  The  fourth  line  contains 
the  meaningless  words  and  thou  didst  enter  into  an  ornament  of 
ornaments  ;  though  the  Vrs.  imply  the  same  text,  it  cannot  be 
right  ;  with  a  small  correction  read  thou  didst  enter  into  the 
time  of  menstruation ,  or  better,  with  S,  into  the  menses .  With 
unclothed  and  uncovered ,  lit.  nakedness  and  nudity ,  cp.  vv.22-  39 
23s9;  there  is  a  paranomasia  in  the  Hebr.,  cp.  614.  The 
third  and  sixth  lines  contain  three  beats,  the  rest  four. — 
8.  Omitting  later  additions,  we  may  render  : 

And  I  passed  ‘  9  and  beheld  thee ,  and  ’twas  thy  time  for  love. 

So  I  spread  out  my  skirt  *  ',  and  covered  thy  nakedness , 

And  I  sware  unto  thee  *  ',  and  thou  becamest  my  own . 

When  the  traveller  passed  that  way  again,  he  found  the  child 
a  lovesome  maid,  and,  with  the  customary  symbolic  act,  he 
claimed  her  as  his  bride.  For  the  symbol  cp.  Ruth  39,  and  see 
W.  R.  Smith  Kinship  etc.  87  ;  Rel.  of  Sem .3  674  ;  Sale's  transin. 
of  the  Koran  (Warne)  56  and  note  ;  Ruth  (Cambr.  B.)  11. 
After  sware  unto  thee  some  prosaic  editor  added  and  I  entered 
into  a  covenant  with  thee ,  saith  the  Lord  Jahveh ;  marriage 
as  based  upon  mutual  pledges  could  be  described  as  a  covenant , 
cp.  Mai.  214,  Pr.  217.  But  apart  from  metrical  considerations,  it  is 
too  soon  to  reveal  the  identify  of  the  Traveller  Unknown ;  that 
does  not  come  out  till  the  end,  v.14b,  and  the  reader  is  mean¬ 
while  kept  in  suspense.  In  1.  1  the  Hebr.  phrase  is  lit.  thy  time 
was  the  time  of  loves ,  the  plur.  denoting  an  abstract  idea,  as  in 
2317,  Prov.  718  ;  with  the  end  of  1.  3  cp.  234. — 9.  10. 

‘  9  And  I  washed  off  thy  blood  *  ',  and  anointed  thee  with  oil , 

Clothed  thee  with  broidered-work,  and  shod  thee  with  leather , 
Gave  thee  a  turban  of  linen  and  a  robe  of  silk. 

There  was  blood  again  (cp.  v.6),  for  by  this  time  the  babe 
had  grown  to  maturity.  She  had  lived  as  a  wild  thing  in  a 
a  state  of  nature  ;  now  she  enters  civilized  life,  and  her  deliverer 
prepares  her  for  the  bridal.  In  ffl  the  first  line  begins  with 
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And  I  washed  thee  ( rahas )  with  water ,  probably  an  addition  based 
on  v.4;  the  true  text  has  I  washed  off  (shataph),  a  word  used 
for  rinsing  the  hands  or  a  vessel,  e.g.  Lev.  I5llf*,  1  K.  2238,  not 
of  bathing  the  body.  For  anointing  at  the  toilet  cp.  Ru.  33. 
Br older  ed-work  or  variegated  cloth  was  highly  prized,  v.13  2616, 
Jud.  530,  Ps.  4515  [14].  The  exact  meaning  of  tahash,  rendered 
leather  above,  is  uncertain  ;  the  word  may  be  identical  with  the 
Arabic  tuhas,  the  dugong  or  sea-cow,  a  kind  of  porpoise  common 
in  the  Red  Sea,  the  skin  of  which  is  used  by  the  Bedouin  for 
sandals  ;  or  it  may  be  a  loan-word,  and  represent  the  Egypt. 

leather.*  Delitzsch  connects  it  with  the  Akk.  tah§u?  = 
*  sheep/  used  for  the  inflated  skins  underneath  a  raft ;  but  the 
form  and  meaning  of  the  Akk.  word  are  questioned.  The  outer 
covering  of  the  tabernacle  was  made  of  tahash,  Ex.  25s  2614etc., 
rendered  sealskins  in  RV.,  with  the  marg.  porpoise-skins  ;  the 
AV.  badgers'  skins  comes  from  the  mediaeval  Jews,  who  prob¬ 
ably  took  over  this  sense  from  the  Talmud,  where  the  word 
is  explained  as  meaning  a  ferret  or  squirrel,  Shabb.  28a.  The 
third  line  lit.  runs  And  I  wound  thee  about  with  linen,  referring 
to  head-gear  ;  see  the  vb.  in  Ex.  29s,  Lev.  813.  The  word  for 
linen,  shesh,  v.13  271 ,  Ex.  254  285-  39,  seems  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  old  Egyptian  $(e)s,  which  has  this  meaning;  linen  was 
worn  in  Egypt  by  persons  of  rank  (Wilkinson  Anc.  Egypts.  1854, 
ii.  73),  as  in  Israel  by  the  high  priest,  Ex.  2 839.  fflr  renders 
fivvo-os,  and  similarly  £,  i.e.  linen  or  cotton,  a  word  which 
was  adopted  into  Hebrew  in  the  form  bu§  as  a  later  equivalent 
of  the  more  ancient  shesh,  Est.  i6  etc. ;  see  further  Dillmann 
Exodus  274  ft.  The  rest  of  the  line  is  lit.  and  I  covered  thee 
with  silk .  So  Rashi  explains  the  Hebr.  rneshi,  only  again  v.13 ; 
it  corresponds  to  the  French  soie .  If  silk  is  right,  the  material 
was  not  known  before  Ez/s  time  ;  among  Gk.  writers  cripiKos 
(rqpiKo*  (cp.  Rev.  1812)  does  not  make  its  appearance  before  the 
Macedonian  conquest.  The  Vrs.  were  evidently  uncertain  : 

rpi\aTTTov = *  made  of  hair  1  or  ‘  fine  as  hair/  &  *  coloured 
garments/  £> *  fine  linen/  U  subtilia,  in  v.13  polymitum. — 1 1.  12. 

And  I  decked  thee  with  ornaments :  ‘  '  bands  on  thy  wrists, 

And  a  chain  round  thy  throat,  a  ring  on  thy  nostrils , 

And  hoops  in  thy  ears,  and  a  crown  ‘  '  on  thy  head. 

She  was  given  everything  that  could  gratify  desire  and  excite 
admiration ;  see  Judith  io4.  For  decked  (lit.  ornamented) 
with  ornaments  cp.  2340,  Is.  6110.  The  bracelets,  the  nose-ring, 
the  crown  made  up  the  bridal  jewellery,  cp.  Gen.  24s2-  30*  47  ; 
according  to  Cant.  311  it  was  the  bridegroom  who  received  a 
crown  for  his  wedding,  here  it  is  the  bride ;  cp.  also  Rev.  212. 
has  a  crown  of  splendour,  as  in  2342,  Is.  62s,  Prov.  1631  cp. 
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Jer.  1318 ;  the  descriptive  term  may  be  merely  a  convention ; 
it  overweights  the  verse. — 13. 

1  '  Fine-flour  and  honey  and  oil  were  thy  food: 

Surpassing  in  beauty,  thou  didst  rise  to  be  queen ! 

The  bride  was  not  only  richly  adorned,  but  nourished  on  the 
three  typical  gifts  of  the  divine  beneficence,  see  Dt.  3213f*, 
Hos.  210.  Fine-flour ,  soleth,  ©  o-c/xtSaAts,  F  simila,  was  the 
pure  wheat  separated  from  husk  and  bran,  and  as  a  rule  provided 
for  guests  and  the  king's  household,  Gen.  186,  1  K.  52  ;  it  was 
offered  in  the  minha,  4614,  Ex.  292*  40  etc.*  Moreover,  since  her 
deliverer  turned  out  to  be  a  prince,  the  bride  was  advanced  to 
royal  estate,  lit.  thou  didst  prosper  to  royalty.  Though  the 
words  are  not  found  in  ©  (see  727  n.),  and  in  £h  are  marked 
with  an  asterisk,  there  is  no  reason  for  omitting  them  ;  indeed 
they  are  wanted  to  bring  the  story  to  its  climax.  Jerome  in 
loc.  explains  that  ©  left  out  the  words  for  fear  of  offending  the 
king  of  Egypt  by  alluding  to  the  royalty  conferred  by  God  on 
Jerusalem !  He  interprets  honey  as  the  mystical  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  and  in  this  connexion  quotes  the  famous  line  from  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  ‘  Even  now  has  my  mother 
the  Holy  Spirit  seized  me,’  cp.  83  n.  At  the  beginning  of  the  v. 
ftl  has  and  thou  didst  deck  thee  with  gold  and  silver,  and  thy 
clothing  was  of  linen  and  silk  and  broidered-work.  Though 
recognized  by  the  Vrs.,  this  sentence  only  repeats  with  variation 
the  text  of  vv.10- 11 ;  there  the  adorning  is  the  work  of  the 
princely  lover,  but  this  makes  it  the  work  of  the  bride  herself ; 
the  former  alone  is  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  story  (so 
Gunkel,  Ho.). — 14. 

And  thy  fame  went  forth  among  the  nations  for  thy  beauty : 
Perfect  it  was  through  my  adornment  which  I  laid  upon  thee — 
’ Tis  JahveKs  oracle. 

So  far  all  is  well.  The  foundling  has  become  a  queen,  renowned 
for  beauty  and  splendour  ;  from  first  to  last  she  has  owed 
everything  to  her  deliverer,  now  her  husband,  who  is  none 
other  than  Jahveh  Himself  !  In  vv.15*34  the  unhappy  sequel 
is  unfolded,  still  keeping  to  the  outlines  of  the  story,  and 
adapting  it  to  Israel's  career.  As  a  woman  famed  for  her 
beauty  Jerusalem  is  spoken  of  in  Lam.  215,  and  Tyre  in  ch.  27s 

*  See  the  careful  investigation  by  Dalman  in  Alttest.  Studien  fur  R.  Kittel 
1913,  61-69,  Die  Mehlarten  im  A.T.  From  reff.  in  the  Talm.  and  modern 
Palestinian  usage  he  shews  that  soleth  was  the  pure  inner  substance  of 
the  corn,  ground  either  coarse  or  fine,  as  distinct  from  the  meal  which 
contained  the  outer  and  darker  skins  of  the  wheat-berry. 
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2812.  Similar  expressions,  beauty ,  adornment ,  prosper  (v.13), 
are  used  of  the  young  king  in  Ps.  45. 

Ch.  16,  2.  yim]  (K  dia/xdpTvpai = n,  wrongly. — 3.  As  the  sing, 

is  *Tjp9  2914,  i2  might  be  expected  in  the  pi.,  e.g.  rrjwp,  n'nixD ;  the  pi.  of  a 
process,  as  in  m^D,  niN^iD  Mic.  51,  rnxsw  Ps.  6821.  The  root  Ti3  prob.  = 
dig,  bore,  Akk.  kdru—*  fell  *  (trees). — thiSd]  =  kindred  Gen.  121,  or  off¬ 
spring  ib.  48®. — For  wan  1.  |yan  with  Vrs.,  and  for  ’"©an  1.  '"©«  as  ®r,  as 
in  v.46. — 4.  TnnSDi]  A  casus  pendens  resumed  by  a  synonym,  cp.  i10 
io10  332;  Kon.  iii.  §  341  /. — m%i]  Kt.,  rnjri  Q.  v.6,  Hoph.  inf.;  for  the 
acc.  after  a  pass.  cp.  Gen.  4020,  Ex.  27’  ;  G-K.  §  12 1  b. — T1*  nTG 

is  best  taken  as  a  pass,  of  Kal,  cp.  nt>P  io13  n.  For  the  doubled  1  see 
Kim.  Mikhlol  57  a ;  Driver  Sam.2  Addenda  xix.  f.  gives  a  more  complete 
list.  The  doubling  of  n  is  usually  not  indicated  in  JH ;  it  must  have 
been  suppressed  later  than  (&,  which  still  writes  2ap/>a,  Xappdv,  Ybfioppa 
etc.  (SB  ovk  idrjaa s  tovs  fiaarov s  aov  (rsT"187  cp.  39  n.),  but  A^r  4dr)aav, 
which  is  supported  by  Orig.  non  alligaverunt  ubera  tua.  The  transl.  in 
some  codd.  ovk  ir/x^V  6  6ix<pd\6s  aov  is  a  late  correction  of  by  ; 
Deissmann  Bibl.  Stud.  151  f. — '*/&©*?]  The  >/nyr=‘  to  behold*;  and  Kon. 
ii.  iii  n.  defends  for  my  beholding.  Others  explain  the  last  syll.  as  a  Hebr. 
form  of  the  Aram,  nominal  ending  ir'-r.  E's  for  being  cleansed 

is  prob.  a  guess  ;  and  this  transl.  has  been  maintained  by  connecting 
the  word  with  the  Akk.  misu=  to  wash  ’  ;  but  the  Hebr.  equivalent 
of  misu  is  noo  Ps.  67,  in  Hiph.  Josh.  148,  not  ye©.  The  curious  rend,  of 
®rA  rod  xPlffT°v  m-ov  =  ' n'VQ  may  be  due  to  a  Christian  interpolator. — 
n^nn  *6  ^nnn]  Hoph.  and  Pu. ;  G-K.  §  113  w.  The  vb.  only  here;  the 
noun  in  3021,  Job  38*. — 5.  For  ^  (EriS  read  kVi.  The  first  *i,(?y  is  super¬ 
fluous. — nJ>rpn^J  Inf.  constr.  cp.  iny?n  Hos.  7 4 ;  G— K.  §  45  d. — fnr.7  ud  Sk] 
1.  mt?  *?y  ;  us  overcharges  the  line,  though  it  is  recognized  by  (£. — 
ItfDJ  tyja]  Objective  gen.,  cp.  Is.  23s,  Ob.  10. — 6.  nDDunD]  The  Pil.= 
‘tread  down/  Is.  6318,  Jer.  1210;  the  Hithpal.,  only  again  v.22,  makes  the 
action  reflexive,  and  denotes  the  blind  movements  of  the  infant’s  limbs 
(Oxf.  Lex.);  (5r  Trt<pvpp.4vir)v  =  '  disordered,  mingled.' — l©*13]  1.  *pi3  (KILj&U 
and  v.22. — "n  TD73]  Again  read  the  sing.  ®r  4k  tov  al/xaros  aov  fwi),  i.e. 
IDiD,  3  and  d  being  confused,  cp.  12 19  n.  The  second  ”n  .  .  .  idk'i  is  a 
dittograph  ;  %  ingeniously  finds  a  significance  in  the  repetition  :  ‘  I 
said  to  you,  By  the  blood  of  circumcision  I  will  take  pity  on  you  ;  and 
I  said  to  you,  By  the  blood  of  the  passover  I  will  deliver  you  *  ;  cp. 
HL  v.23  21 14. — 7.  irXrjOuvov,  ®rAj$  prefix  and  ;  so  1.  '3T  or  n'T}), 

continuing  the  speech.  Then  Tnnj  must  be  om.  with  <8,  though  (3r  has 
it. — D’ny  *iy3]  i.e.  the  finest  ornament,  U  ad  mundum  muliebrem.  But 
ny  is  used  of  jewels,  e.g.  v.11  720,  not  of  bodily  beauty.  Read  ony  ny$, 
though  this  gives  one  beat  too  much  ;  so  better  with  &  d^V?,  cp.  Is.  64®, 
lit.  times.  els  irdXeis  TrdXew,  so  and  prob.  confusing  1  and  t  ; 
cp.  726  n. — onff]  1.  *pt?  tErlL&F. — nnyi  o-iy]  Two  abstr.  nouns,  forming  the 
predicate;  Dr.  §  189(2). — 8.  Q'n  ny]  For  the  pi.  cp.  o'3jy  33s1*-,  D'shk 
Hos.  89,  Pr.  519.  Kal  Kaipbs  KaraXvbvTUiv  =o,1J  cp.  v.7  n.  ’A  Kaipbs 

avvaXXayijs  i.e.  *  sponsaha,’  0  k.  /xaar&v,  2  k.  dydvrjs. — ©33]  Sb  *  my  hand,’ 
perhaps  as  less  unbecoming,  %  ‘  and  I  let  down  my  word  upon  thee.’ — 
9.  l’^yo]  Prob.  an  addition,  like  T*?y  in  vv.6-  6-  8. — }3pto]  The  raphe 
imphes  that  dag.  f.  is  omitted,  i.e.  that  the  i'y  vb.  is  treated  as  y'y,  cp. 

io16-  17. — 10.  iSyjKi]  Denom.  from  ^yj  sandal ;  the  Hiph.  in  2  C.  2818. 
— Iddk)]  I£im.  in  loc.  notes  the  exceptional  'i  with  the  impf.  1  sing.,  and 
cps.  2  S.  i10  lnnnDjii ;  see  Dr.  §  66  n.  2. — For  ’&©  Del.  Ez.  xiv.  proposes 
an  Akk.  etymology,  ma§u—*  become  bright,  glisten.’ — 11.  ’iy  -pyKi]  For 
this  type  of  constrn.  cp.  1  S.  1726  2017,  Jer.  313;  Kon.  iii.  §  329  e. — -©mo] 
Explanatory,  as  TWJ  v.7  and  |n«i  v.12.  (Er  7re/He07/Ka  =  D't7Ni  Gen.  2447,  but 
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in  v.12  ZduKa. — For  Q'vds  cp.  also  Num.  3160;  van  only  again  Gen.  4142. 
— 12.  on]  nose-ring  Is.  3 21 ;  but  also  ear-ring  Gen.  35*,  Ex.  32 2*  3,  prob. 
Jud.  824tt*,  and  so  here  ‘  rings  of  gold  in  thy  ears,'  substituting  *  beryls 
on  thy  forehead  '  for  hoops  (Num.  31 60)  in  thy  ears. — m«sn  meyi]  1.  .Tj^y. — 
13.  w]  Kt.,  an  error  for  vv  Q. — This  form  of  the  pf.  2  f.s.,  with 
the  old  fem.  ending,  cp.  ;nN  Kt.  3613,  is  used  throughout  this  ch.,  e.g. 
VV .I8-  22*  31*  43*  47*  51,  side  by  side  with  n"n  v.22,  nyst?  v.28f- ;  so  often  in 
Jeremiah,  e.g.  220- 33*  34* 6  etc.  The  Mass,  alters  it  as  a  rule  to  the  ordinary 
form.  The  final  i  was  generally  unaccented,  and  therefore  dropped  ; 
but  sometimes  it  was  lengthened,  and  retained,  perhaps  as  a  dialectical 
peculiarity;  G-K.  §  44  h ;  B-L.  310. — With  the  tone  drawn  back 
under  the  influence  of  waw  consec. ;  I£im.  Mikhlol  124  a;  Rad.  Lib.  144. 
Cp.  — iKD  1ND3]  See  g9  n.  The  doubling  overloads  the  line,  1.  ikd. — 
hdiVd1?  -r6sm]  For  the  after  nSx  cp.  154,  Jer.  13’*  10  (in  the  sense  *  to 
be  good  for  ’). — 14.  *TW3]  fflr  has  a  double  rend.  £v  evTrpeireiq.  iu  rtf  upaidrijn. 
Cp.  in  ©  vv.33*  31  (truss)  38  cod.A,  49  ;  and  13®*  llf*  phil.  n.  <£  ‘  because 
of  the  crown  (n^d)  of  thy  beauty.’ 


Vv.  15-34.  The  story  applied. — 15.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
whether  the  poem  originally  ended  at  v.14,  or  went  on  to  describe 
the  degradation  of  the  4  queen  '  ;  so  far  as  the  measure  goes, 
the  present  v.,  a  couplet  with  four  beats  in  each  line,  continues 
the  rhythm  of  the  preceding  w.  ;  but  the  formula  at  the  end 
of  v.14  seems  to  mark  the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  and  v.15 
the  beginning  of  the  application.  Thou  didst  wax  confident 
in  thy  beauty  and  go  a-whoring  on  account  of  thy  fame.  In  this 
figurative  way  the  prophet  alludes  to  the  time  when  Israel 
settled  in  Canaan,  and  took  to  frequenting  the  Canaanite 
sanctuaries,  cp.  2028.  Jeremiah  dates  the  national  decline 
from  the  same  period,  Jer.  25"7  ;  elsewhere  Ez.  carries  it  further 
back,  to  the  days  of  the  wandering  2023f*,  and  even  to  the 
‘  youth '  of  the  nation  in  Egypt,  232f-.  Pride  led  to  Israel's 
fall,  as  it  led  to  the  fall  of  the  king  of  Tyre,  2817 ;  in  each  case 
the  gifts  which  nourished  pride  were  not  the  reward  of  merit, 
but  wholly  due  to  the  divine  bounty. — to  every  passer-by ] 
cVt  irdvra  7rapoSov,  in  ffi  only  again  v.25,  2  S.  124 ;  in  % 
Jer.  148  d)S  7rapo8os=ffir  d>s  auro^^cov.  The  use  of  7rapoSos, 
properly  *  a  passage,  a  passing-by,'  in  the  sense  of  ‘  a  way¬ 
farer,'  is  unknown  to  literary  Greek,  and  found  only  in  sepulchral 
inscriptions  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent 
islands  ;  it  is  so  remarkable  as  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  the 
Gk.  version  of  ch.  16  can  be  Alexandrian  work.  Dr.  Thackeray 
believes  that  the  original  translators  passed  over  this  chapter, 
for  the  reason  which  induced  them  to  omit  the  Uriah  episode 
in  2  S.  n2fl* ;  Sept,  and  Jewish  Worship  26  ff. ;  see  also  Deissmann 
Light  from  the  Anc .  East  296. — At  the  end  of  the  v.  occur  the  words 
that  it  might  become  his  (?)  ;  (SB<£  om.  ;  they  are  suspiciously 
like  the  end  of  v.16,  and  prob.  no  part  of  the  original  text. — 
16.  A  more  explicit  allusion  to  the  seats  of  idolatry  and 
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unchastity :  the  garments  bestowed  by  the  divine  Lover, 
vv.10* 13,  were  used  for  base  purposes  ;  thou  didst  make  for  thee 
high  places  decked  with  various  colours,  referring  to  the  variegated 
curtains  of  the  tents  set  up  on  the  high  places,  <@  ctSoAa  pairra ; 
see  2  K.  237  *  houses  for  the  ’Ashera/  and  cp.  Is.  57?f\ — Nothing 
can  be  made  of  the  last  words  of  the  v. :  ?  {the  like  things)  shall 
not  come ,  neither  shall  it  he  (so).  The  Vrs.  imply  more  or  less 
the  reading  of  3$,  ffi  *al  ov  firj  €lo-e\0rj  ovSc  /a?)  yevyrai,  U  sicut 
non  est  factum  neque  futurum  est.  The  words  may  represent 
a  partly  illegible  note  on  the  last  words  of  v.16. — 17.  The 
ornaments  lavished  by  the  Spouse,  vv.11*13,  were  used  to  make 
idols  ;  cp.  Ex.  322fl*  E,  Jud.  824"27 ;  here,  no  doubt,  images 
of  the  Baals. — 18.  Similarly  the  choice  raiment,  v.10,  was  turned 
to  an  unworthy  use,  cp.  v.16.  On  festal  occasions  the  heathen 
Semites  dressed  up  their  idols  and  the  sacred  poles  ;  cp.  Jer.  io9. 
— and  my  oil  and  my  perfume  thou  didst  set  before  them ]  In  23 41 
these  are  set  on  the  table  for  the  anointing  of  guests  at  a 
luxurious  banquet,  cp.  Pr.  27s  ;  so  here,  they  were  set  before 
the  idols  with  a  view  to  anointing  them.  Oil  was  used  in  this 
way,  e.g.  Gen.  2818  3514  ;  see  Rel.  of  5m.3  232  f.,  582  f.  The 
word  rendered  perfume  generally  means  incense,  8U  n.,  except 
in  the  passages  just  quoted. — 19.  The  same  perverted  use  was 
made  of  the  food  mentioned  in  v.13  ;  cp.  Hos.  27* 10  [5- 81.  The 
clause  fine  flour  and  oil  and  honey  I  gave  thee  to  eat,  though 
recognized  by  the  Vrs.,  seems  to  be  an  insertion  from  v.13  ; 
it  does  not  fit  into  the  structure  of  the  sentence.  Read  And 
my  food  which  I  gave  thee  thou  didst  set  before  them  for  a  soothing 
odour ;  cp.  613  n.  ifR  adds  and  (so)  it  was,  fficU ;  but  the 
Hebr.  word  is  prob.  a  faulty  repetition  of  the  preceding  letters  ; 
5b  om. — 20.  which  thou  didst  bear  to  me]  ffi  gets  rid  of  the 
anthropomorphism  by  om.  to  me,  HL  by  paraphrasing  ‘  from 
whom  a  holy  race  was  destined  to  come  forth  before  me/ — 
and  thou  didst  sacrifice  them  unto  them  (the  idols)  to  be  devoured] 
Cp.  23s7. — The  last  words  of  the  v.  may  be  taken  in  connexion 
with  v.21,  and  rendered,  Was  it  of  thy  whoredoms  a  small  matter  21 
that  thou  shouldst  slay  my  children?  But  the  construction  is 
awkward,  and  a  small  thing  of  thy  whoredoms  may  be  a  query 
from  the  margin.  Here  and  in  the  next  v.  Ez.  deals  with  the 
sacrifice  of  children,  as  he  does  again  in  2026*  31  23s7"39.  This 
barbarous  rite,  though  known  to  the  primitive  Semites,  as  we 
may  infer  from  Ex.  2228  [29],  and  occasionally  practised  in  the 
historical  period  (e.g.  Jud.  n39,  2  K.  327,  Mic.  67),  was  really 
an  abuse  of  later  times,  revived  or  introduced  by  Manasseh, 
2  K.  2i6- 16  244,  and  stamped  out  by  Josiah,  2  K.  2310.  But 
the  allusions  in  Jeremiah  (731  195  32s5 — the  authorship  of  the 
last  two  passages  is  doubtful)  and  Ezekiel  seem  to  shew  that, 
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in  the  desperate  days  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  a  revival 
of  deep-seated  superstitions  took  place  ;  ordinary  sacrifices 
were  unavailing  ;  the  only  hope  seemed  to  lie  in  a  more  powerful 
and  costly  kind  of  offering.  It  was  presented  to  Jahveh  as 
king,  melekh,  pronounced  in  fgi  with  the  vowels  of  bosheth, 
‘  shame/  The  technical  phrase  is  to  make  to  pass  over  to  the 
Deity,  v.21,  cp.  Ex.  1312  J,  generally  with  the  addition  by  fire , 
ch.  2031,  2  K.  163;  that  is  to  say,  the  victim  was  first  slain  and 
then  burnt,  ch.  23s9,  Gen.  2210;  not  in  the  temple,  however,  but 
outside,  in  the  ravine  below,  at  the  place  called  the  topheth, 
2  K.  2310,  Jer.  732.  The  object  of  the  burning  was  to  get  rid 
entirely  of  what  was  too  sacred  to  be  left  unconsumed.  Such 
a  victim  was  not  burnt  on  the  altar,  for  it  could  not  be  thought 
of  as  the  food  of  the  Deity  ;  by  a  ‘  false  logic/  as  W.  R.  Smith 
says,  the  gift-theory  of  sacrifice  was  strained  to  cover  rites 
to  which  it  had  no  legitimate  application.  These  sacrifices  are 
expressly  forbidden  in  Dt.  1231  1810,  Lev.  1821  202.  See 
Rel.  of  Sem .3  375,  394  f.,  630  f.  ;  Moore  Enc.  Bibl.  col.  3184  ; 
Burney  Judg.  331.  Torrey  Pseudo-Ez.  ch.  iii.  argues  that  the 
allusions  in  Jer.  and  Ez.  refer  to  the  time  of  Manasseh,  not  to 
a  revival  in  the  latter  days  of  Jerusalem. — 21.  And  thou  didst 
slaughter  my  sons  and  give  them  up]  8  MSS  and  (Sr  thy  sons , 
perhaps  to  soften  the  expression,  as  in  v.20  ;  give  them  up  i.e. 
to  the  idols,  v.20. — in  making  them  to  pass  over]  Usually  by  fire 
is  added,  2031,  2  K.  163  1717  216  2310.— 22.  ‘  This  in  addition  to 
all*  thy  whoredoms!]  ffl  and  among  (?)  all  thine  abominations 
and  whoredoms  ;  but  the  use  of  the  prep,  among  is  unpre¬ 
cedented  ;  all  thine  abominations  may  come  from  v.43,  which 
repeats  some  of  the  language  here.  &B  implies  a  better  text, 
tovto  irapa  Tratrav  ttjv  iropv€Lav  aov.  Then  continue  with  (Sr  and  * 
thou  didst  not  remember.  The  rest  of  the  v.  alludes  to  the  poem, 
vv.6*7. — 23.  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  all  thine  evil — woe ,  woe 
to  thee !  saith  Jahveh — 24  that  thou  didst  build]  A  parenthesis 
of  this  kind  is  unusual  in  Hebr.,  and  ffiB  om.  woe,  woe  to  thee. 
Apparently  after  all  thine  evil  refers  to  the  adoption  of  Canaanite 
rites  described  under  figures  in  vv.16-22 ;  the  prophet  now  turns 
to  alliances  with  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  gives  them  the  same 
ugly  colouring ;  vv.24f*  will  therefore  represent,  under  the 

figure  of  harlotry,  the  overtures  made  by  faithless  Israel  to 
these  foreign  powers. — 24.  that  thou  didst  build  thee  a  mound  (?) 
and  make  thee  a  raised  height  (?)  in  every  street]  The  word  rendered 
mound  (gabh)  occurs  again  in  vv.31,  39,  and  each  time  in  paral¬ 
lelism  with  a  raised  height  (rama).  By  etymology  and  usage 
gabh ^  ought  to  mean  a  rounded  protuberance,  see  i18  phil.  n.  ; 
rama  occurs  only  in  this  ch.,  for  1  S.  226  is  doubtful ;  both  words 
have  been  taken  to  refer  to  some  kind  of  erections  for  purposes 
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of  unlawful  worship,  e.g.  3E  '  heathen  altars/  S  ‘  altars  ’  vv.24*  31, 

‘  idol  shrines  *  vv.25*  39.  The  other  Vrs.  understand  the  words 
differently ;  thus  ffir  renders  gabh  olkyjixol  7topulkov  v.24,  to 
Tropv€Lov  vv.31*  39  (so  2©  v.24),  £  ‘  brothel/  U  lupanar  ;  and 
r&ma,  €K0€/xa=‘  a  sign  1  V.24,  ra  Tropvtia.  V.25,  /3dariv  vv.31*  39, 
3J  prostibulum  vv.24*  39,  signum  prostitutionis  v.26,  excelsum 
v.31.  Jerome  in  loc.  explains  both  words  on  the  lines  of  (5. 
These  renderings  may  be  only  an  inference  from  the  context  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  may  preserve  the  sense  given  to  gabh 
and  rama  in  popular  speech  ;  and  without  forcing  the  etymology 
gabh  could  mean  '  a  vaulted  chamber/  and  rama  ‘  an  erection, 
booth/  possibly  ‘  a  raised  sign/ — 25.  at  ‘  '  the  head  of 1  every 9 
road ]  (SrSE,  as  in  v.31,  cp.  2i24*  26  [19* 211 ;  fH  at  every  head  of 
a  road. — thy  beauty ]  Cp.  vv.13* 14. — The  repulsive  figure  for 
Israel's  alliances  with  foreign  nations  is  used  again  in  23s*  17  * 
30- 40  ;  in  Hos.  24fl*  t2fl*]  413,  Jer.  220  32  57f*  1327,  Is.  577f*  it  is 
apphed  to  Israel's  intercourse  with  the  Baalim ;  in  Assumptn. 
Moses  53  to  the  Maccabaean  agreements  with  Rome. — 26.  And 
thou  didst  go  a-whoring  to  the  sons  of  Egypt ]  The  policy  of  seeking 
help  from  Egypt  had  a  natural  attraction  for  the  small  states 
of  Palestine,  especially  when  they  were  threatened  by  Assyria 
and  Babylon.  Thus  in  Isaiah's  time  it  was  the  policy  both  of 
the  N.  Kingdom  (2  K.  174)  and  of  Judah  (2  K.  1821 ;  Senna¬ 
cherib,  Taylor  Cyl.  col.  ii.  11.  73  ff.),  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  prophets  on  religious  as  well  as  political  grounds,  Is.  206 
301’6  311"3,  Hos.  711  122  [1].  The  futility  of  expecting  any 
advantage  from  an  alliance  with  Egypt  had  been  proved  so 
often  that  it  passed  into  a  proverb,  Is.  307  36s,  2  K.  1821,  Ez.  296f*. 
Yet  when  the  Babylonian  army  appeared,  Jerusalem  turned 
once  more  to  Egypt,  and  this  time  Pharaoh  did  march  to  the 
rescue,  but  only  created  a  temporary  diversion,  1715"17,  Jer.  376"7. 
— gross  in  flesh]  Cp.  2320,  also  of  the  Egyptians  :  a  coarse  fling 
at  the  power  of  Egypt,  cp.  I79* 17 . — to  provoke  me  to  anger] 
The  word  and  rhythm  recall  the  Dtc.  style,  cp.  Dt.  425  918, 
Jer.  718  32s9,  2  K.  1717  216. — 27.  The  prophet  has  spoken  of 
overtures  to  Egypt ;  he  turns  next  to  the  Philistines,  and  shews 
how  Jahveh  had  used  them  to  chastise  Jerusalem  by  diminishing 
her  portion  (strictly,  her  allowance  of  food,  cp.  Gen.  4722, 
Pr.  308  3115),  i.e.  by  occupying  her  territory.  The  Philistine 
raids  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  Saul  cannot  be  meant,  for 
they  took  place  long  before  Judah  began  appealing  to  Egypt 
for  help  ;  we  must  come  down  later  in  the  history.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  prophet  refers  to  what  happened  in  701  b.c., 
at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  invasion,  as  Sennacherib  records 
it :  ‘  his  [Hezekiah’s]  cities  which  I  had  plundered  I  separated 
from  his  land,  and  gave  them  to  Mitinti  king  of  Ashdod,  Padi 
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king  of  Ekron,  and  Silbel  king  of  Gaza,  and  diminished  his 
land*  (Taylor  Cyl.  col.  iii.  11.  22  ff.,  KB.  ii.  95);  cp.  Is.  I7*  8, 
2  K.  1 813  and  2  C.  2818.  There  could  hardly  be  a  better  comment 
on  Ez.'s  language  ;  it  removes  all  doubts  as  to  the  historical 
accuracy  of  his  allusion.  The  bearing  of  this  piece  of  evidence 
upon  the  present  v.  has  been  pointed  out  by  Eissfeldt 
in  Palastina-Jahrbuch  xxvii.  (1931)  58  ft.  Jerusalem  was 
delivered  to  the  greed  of  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines ,  and 
even  those  heathen  were  put  to  shame  by  Israel’s  infidelity ; 
for  greed  lit.  soul  cp.  Ps.  2712  413  t2] ;  and  for  daughters  of  the 
Philistines  cp.  2  S.  i20,  or,  if  the  word  denotes  cities,  as  is  probable, 
cp.  Is.  162,  Ps.  4812  [11]. — by  reason  of  thy  disgraceful  conduct ] 
lit.  thy  way  in  lewdness.  The  word  zimma  is  specially  used  of 
unchastity,  and  most  often  in  Ez.,  vv.43-  68  229* 11  2321- 27* 29  ;  in 
H  Lev.  1817  1929  2014,  and  occasionally  elsewhere. — 28.  Under 
the  same  figure  Ez.  denounces  past  overtures  to  Assyria,  such 
as  were  made  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  2  K.  i67ff-,  2  C.  2816,  and  by 
the  N.  Kingdom  also,  2  K.  I519f-,  Hos.  513  711  89  I22[1];  cp. 
ch.  2312.  The  first  half  of  the  v.  is  repeated  in  the  second, 
as  though  alternative  forms  of  the  sentence  had  been  copied 
into  the  text.  Read  therefore,  And  thou  didst  go  a-whoring 
to  the  sons  of  A.,  nevertheless  thou  wast  not  satisfied,  omitting 
and  thou  didst  commit  whoredom  with  them  without  being  satisfied. 
£>  often  om.  repetitions,  and  does  so  here  ;  — 29.  And 

thou  didst  multiply  thy  whoredom *  s 9  (and  go)  to  a  land  of  com¬ 
merce,  to  Chaldaea']  The  reference  is  to  intercourse  with  the 
Babylonians  ;  cp.  2314fr*.  One  such  attempt  is  mentioned  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah,  2  K.  2012‘19=Is.  391"8,  2  C.  3231 ;  but 
it  was  not  the  only  one.  Instead  of  whoredom  jftft,  £UB  with 
many  Hebr.  MSS  and  edns.  reads  the  plur.,  and  tr.  ra?  §LaOrjKas 
c rov  :  the  translation  is  wrong,  but  the  allusion  is  rightly  under¬ 
stood.  The  word  for  commerce  is  Canaan,  used  not  in  the 
geographical  sense,  but  as  an  appellative  noun ;  cp.  17 4, 
Hos.  128,  Zeph.  i11  and  Is.  23s  ;  Pr.  3124,  Job  4030  (‘  the 
Canaanite  ').  This  usage  grew  up  from  the  fact  the  Canaanites, 
i.e.  the  Phoenicians  in  particular,  were  traders;  and  so  were 
the  Babylonians, ’who  are  referred  to  here.  From  the  earliest 
times  they  had  a  wide  reputation  for  business  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  commerce;  the  great  merchants  lived  in  Babylon, 
and  employed  traders  to  distribute  their  goods  abroad  by 
caravan.  See  King  Hist,  of  Bab.  181  f. ;  Jastrow  Civilizn.  of 
Bab.  and  Ass.  ch.  vi.  ;  Meissner  Bab.  und  Ass.  i.  358  ff. — in 
spite  of  this  thou  wast  not  satisfied ]  For  this  meaning  of  the  prep, 
cp.  Lev.  26s7,  Ps.  273. — 30.  Apparently  fH  intends  the  opening 
words  to  be  understood  How  weak  is  thy  heart ! ;  the  Vrs.  read 
them  in  a  different  way.  Adopting  the  sense  which  the  phrase 
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would  have  in  Aram,  and  Akk.,  we  may  render  How  am  1  filled 
with  wrath  against  thee,  and  continue  because  of  thy  doing  all 
these  things  ;  see  crit.  note. — the  work  or  conduct  of  a  headstrong 
harlot]  The  adj.  lit. = domineering ;  perhaps  as  in  Arab,  it 
means  here  clamorous,  foul-tongued,  so  <S  ‘insolent/ — 31.  Cp. 
vv.24f*. — and  thou  didst  not  become  like  a  harlot  in  ‘  gathering  * 
wages ]  A  deeper  degradation :  instead  of  taking  pay  from  her 
*  lovers/  Jerusalem  actually  paid  them  ;  this  is  enlarged  upon 
in  the  vv.  which  follow,  Jfl  reads  in  mocking,  an  error  for  in 
collecting,  ©  2  <rvxdyov(ra,  5b. — 32.  Tr.  The  wife  who  commits 
adultery  against  her  husband  takes  ‘  wages  9  ;  so  ffir  fiurOwp ara, 
4H  takes  strangers  (!).  The  v.  appears  to  be  of  secondary  origin  ; 
it  does  not  agree  with  the  context,  which  is  in  the  form  of  an 
address. — 33.  Jerusalem  reversed  the  common  practice  ;  the 
gift  came  from  her  side  ;  she  had  sunk  so  low  as  to  bribe  her 
lovers,  and  spend  her  marriage-gifts  on  them.  A  reminiscence 
of  Hosea,  who  had  used  the  same  metaphor  for  N .  Israel  s 
unfaithfulness  in  purchasing  the  support  of  foreign  nations, 
Hos.  89  cp.  Is.  579 ;  with  lovers  cp.  Hos.  27- 9- 12- 14  C5<  7- 10;  lal, 
Jer.  2220*  22  3014,  Lam.  i19.  The  words  for  gift  and  marriage- 
gifts  occur  nowhere  else  in  the  O.T. ;  they  are  borrowed  from 
Akk. — in  thy  whoredoms]  Om.,  as  an  intrusion  from  the  next 
v.  or  from  the  margin  (Kr.  He.).— 34.  And  in  thee  has  taken 
place  the  contrary  from  [other)  woman  in  thy  whoredoms, 
that  thou  gavest  hire,  and  hire  was  not  given  to  thee  1  ’]  Enlarging 

on  the  previous  v.,  in  Ez/s  manner  ;  but  he  need  not  be  made 
responsible  for  the  further  repetitions,  which  look  like  alternative 
forms  of  the  text,  and  after  thee  no  such  whoredoms  have  been 
committed,  and  .  .  .  and  thou  art  become  the  contrary  ;  &  om. 
both  these  sentences,  cp.  v.28  n. 

Ch.  16,  15.  -p*  Sy]  For  the  prep.  cp.  2817  inya»  Vy,  Gen.  24®,  Num.  621- 
Tnwn]  The  pi.  suff.  is  added  to  the  sing,  by  false  analogy,  as  though  ro'=ni' ; 
similarly  Vv.20-  22-  25*  33f- 36  237f-  etc.;  cp.  68  n. — vr  iS]  To  express 
purpose  the  juss.  requires  a  preceding  waw,  which  is  rarely  dispensed 
with,  Dr.  §  64  Obs. ;  here,  however,  the  construction  is  impossibly  harsh. 
<5A  6  ovk  #<rrcu  =  n*.v  nS  Hex-Q  avry  iylvov  —  n"n  iS.  Kr.  suggests  V?  nrn?,  cp. 
v.8.  Co.  transposes  the  end  of  v.18  to  this  place,  and  reads  ^  • 

but  is  not  used  of  the  woman. — 16.  '3]  Only  again  Gen.  $o32tt- 

= spotted,  Josh.  9 *=patched. — c.vVy]  Mas  ,  though  the  antecedent  is  fern. ; 
cp-  372,  4,  G-K.  §  1350. — 18.  wu]  Kt.,  see  note  on  v.13. — 19. 

vnuui  .  .  .  'crta]  Cas.  pend,  resumed  by  pf.  c.w.c.  in  a  frequentative 
sense,  Dr.  §§  129,  197(1)  ;  Kon.  iii.  367  h.  But  such  a  construction  is 
so  unexpected  here,  that  it  is  better  to  read  i.vnru,  or  simply  wu  as  in 
v.18  ;  om.  the  \  though  tfii  has  kcu  ZOrjKas  airra. — 20.  ‘ton*?]  for  devouring 
i.e.  to  be  devoured;  the  active  inf.,  here  with  the  subj.  suppressed,  is 
equivalent  to  a  pass. ;  cf.  136  n.,  nW>  re  Is.  54,  2  K.  414,  Ex.  2929,  Num. 
2422,  Josh.  25 ;  Kon.  iii.  §  399  a;  G-K.  §  114&  k. — rnuino  eycn]  Followed 
by  ’cnyni  v.21,  cp.  Josh.  2217,  Dr.  §  76  (a).  The  p  is  partitive  rather  than 
comparative ;  Kon.  iii.  §  406  m  renders  it  because  of,  unsuitably.  ®r 
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tUKpiL  4£eTr6pvcv<ras. — 21.  D nb  DDlK  vayna]  ft  ^  ry  (WpoTndfrtrflaf  <rf  avrd 
aurots,  led  astray  by  the  omission  of  tfK2  ;  similarly  B,  om.  onV.— 22. 
Tmnm  n  73  hki]  1.  "prmTn  73  ?y  dkt.  For  the  confusion  between  ruti  and  rmi 
CP*  43 12  nKT  ®r  KaX  tt)v  Siaypapfy ,  47 18*  19  nw  ft  Tavr a,  tovto,  17 

mn  (5  /cai  rd,  £=mu. — k*?]  1.  kSi. — -pirn  ’O']  Here  and  in  v.43  ft»  om.  'D\ 
— n”n]  is  superfluous  after  Tmvra,  B  om.  rightly.  ft  ^<raf=n«n,  which 
will  then  be  repeated  incorrectly  from  ”n  I'Dia  v.6. — 23.  ’ml  E  \t  no 
perhaps  implying  .t,t  no._-jnj;i]  1  MS  and  ft&  read  as  pi.— ^  ”in  ik]  E 
interprets  the  repetition  as  involving  a  double  sense;  cp.  ;y'3i  W'  131® 
36s  E;  Co.  121  f. — 24.  non]  Some  would  alter  to  nca  in  each  case,  cp. 
v.19;  but  this  is  unnecessary.— 25.  inoi]  1  MS  and  ft&E  read  the  pi — 
26.  nra  ;Vu]  For  the  genit.  cp.  3*  n. ;  G-K.  §  128  y.  ’S-p  from  bni  properly 
becoming  great  '  Gen.  2613,  1  S.  228 ;  perhaps  intentionally  varied  from 
via  to  convey  the  idea  of  ‘  swollen.' — 27.  woi  mm]  (ft  4av  St  4k reive*. 
X  om.  nw. — Troiur  ran]  E&  3’3,  ©  tmv. — no?  -p33D]  Cp.  2413  and  Dr. 
§  193  •  the  second  word,  as  the  Ar.  idiom  shews,  is  in  the  accus.  (ft, 
not  understanding  the  construction,  renders  4k  ttj s  oSov  <rov,  r)(r4pr)<ras. 
There  is  no  need  to  strike  out  no?  as  a  gloss  (Toy  Kr.),  or  to  read 
inum  rno  (Ro.). — 28.  'n  ’«]  (ft  2  rds  0vya repay,  corrected  to  rote  vlov s 
Q  »  CP-  'D  '33  v.28.— D’jjri  ijny3p  ’r^id]  Omit ;  ’n^o  with  the  inf.  occurs  only 
again  in  Num.  14“  though  Dt.  g28.  Is.  513  (^ao )  are  similar.  n>m  with 
an  accus.  suff.  instead  of  or  ’in#  is  most  unusual;  again  in  jer.  31. 
(ftF  imply  ’}p!.  All  three  words  are  om.  by  B,  whose  evidence,  however, 
must  be  received  with  caution,  for  it  is  the  habit  of  B  to  om.  synonymous 
expressions,  e.g.  v.34  .B  ;  see  Co.  150. — For  on  nevertheless,  connecting 

two  sentences  which  imply  a  contradiction,  cp.  20 15,  Neh.  5®,  Koh.  67. _ 

29.  •iD'iva  |J03  p«  7N]  ftB  7rpte  ^ v  Xa\Saiu)v,  Airpds  yyv  Xavava Iwv  [QXavadi'] 
Kal  XaXdcuW  (Hexapl.  addn.)  F.  Some  om.  jyia  with  (ftB ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  the  word  should  have  been  inserted  in  whereas  (ft  may 
have  left  it  out  as  unintelligible.  The  Mass.  Or.  gives  p«  bib  Kt., 
'H  p  Q* — Cp.  a  in  nto  *?33  Is.  911  etc.,  33331  32’,  333  47®. — 30.  nb on  no 
in3*?]  bn*  elsewhere  only  in  PuTal,  e.g.  Ps.  63 ;  the  fern.  .33 b=heart  does 
not  occur,  ft  rl  Sia0&  rrjr  0  vy  art  pa  aou,  taking  nb  ok  as  impf.  1  sg.,  and 
pointing  11557,  so  B  ‘  why  should  I  judge  thy  daughter  ? ' ;  2  4v  rlvi 
KadapLC)  ri]v  KapSlar  <rov  F  in  quo  mundabo  cor  tuum  E  ‘  how  strong  was 
the  wickedness  of  thy  heart!'  But  sjrgS  no  (,3(?d=ki?d  G-K.  §  7 $qq) 
may  be  used  in  the  sense  found  in  Aram.,  e.g.  oin*?  p*?©,  ins*?  nbc  ‘  full  of 
wrath  against  you  thee,'  Cowley  Aram.  Pap.  Nos.  37,  n.  41,  4;  k^d  ns*? 

full  of  wrath,'  ttbo  'n37  nob  ‘  why  is  he  full  of  wrath  against  me,' 
Lidzbarski  Altar  am.  XJrkunden  aus  Assur  No.  1, 19.  20 ;  this  meaning  goes 
back  to  the  Akk.  libbdtu  (pi.)  ‘  wrath,'  anaku  libbati  §a  afciya  amid  ‘  I  am 
filled  with  wrath  against  my  brother,'  Muss-Arnolt  Ass.  Diet.  476;  the 
suff.  in  ins'?  will  have  the  force  of  an  obj.  genit.  G.  R.  Driver  JTS.  xxix. 
393»  and  xapdi.  366. — nnbv  nan  mrx]  For  wie  cp.  Jud.  44,  2  S.  1518  203. 
The  Ar.  salitat  is  used  of  a  loud-tongued  woman ;  &  misunderstanding, 
ral  4Zeir6pv€V(ras  Tpi<r<ru>s=:?\nmfi  which  Bh  asterisks. — 31.  TRU33]  By 

false  analogy  the  m'  of  the  inf.  constr.  is  treated  as  fern,  pi.,  cp.  68  n.  ; 
but  some  MSS  and  Ej$F  1.  inu33.  ft  has  a  double  rendering  4v  t. 

Ovyarpdaiv crov  .  .  .  ipKoSdfxrjaas,  cp.  v.14  n.,  and  trs.  3J  Tropveiov,  see  v.24«. _ 

10031]  ft  k.t.  p&aiv  aov,  so  v.39;  ct.  tK0€fxa  v.24. — ’R’ry]  Pf.  continuing  inf. 
constr.,  cp.  v.38  25®;  Dr.  §  118.  But  B  om.  ’n*ry,  perhaps  rightly. — 
’R”,3  k ?i]  ft  misses  the  point,  and  om.  the  negative. — obpb]  The  vb.= 
to  mock,  and  is  used  only  in  the  Hithp.  22 5,  2  K.  223,  Hab.  i10.  Read 
0337  — 32’  nswDn]  ®  adds  o/uola  <roi,  as  noted  in  j$h. — D’3T  jin  npn]  In 

most  cases  where  rut  stands  before  an  indeterminate  accus.  there  is 
doubt  about  the  text,  G— K.  §  117  d.  ft  =  D^;RX,  which  in  iH  has  been 
incorrectly  copied.  2  a Worplovs. — 33.  .33^]  So  Mass.,  Kim.,  Baer,  Ginsb. ; 
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other  edd.  ?nj;  see  210  n.  The  word  is  found  in  Ar.  naday='  rain/ 
then  'gift/  Lane  Lex.  3030,  but  goes  back  to  the  Akk.  nidnu,  nidintu  = 

‘  gift.’ — "pu]  is  the  Akk.  nudunnu  —  1  gift,’  but  specially  the  gift  of 
husband  to  bride  at  marriage,  e.g.  Code  of  Ham.  col.  28,  82.  29,  7.  37  ;  see 
S.  A.  Cook  Moses  and  flam.  82  ;  Delitzsch  Ez.  xiv.  The  Talim  KW 
is  a  bride's  outfit  given  by  her  father.  The  Akk.  naddnu—  give  is  a 
form  of  jnj. — nntfni]  With  rare  o  vowel  in  impf.,  G-K.  §64  c;  ct.  'SDyW 
v  21  — -pmum]  1  MS  and  (&£  read  sing,  here  and  in  next  v. — 34.  isn] 
Only  again  Is.  2918  (?). — ow]  The  art.  denotes  the  whole  of  the  class, 
G-K  5  126  l  m  — '1  nni  n1?  innio]  The  pass,  used  impersonally,  cp.  *TP  it 
was  called  10 13,  Dt.  2i3-  4,  Is.  1610;  G-K.  §  121  a.  For  the  pass.  form, 
nju  cp.  rv^  v.4  n.  j$  om.  the  clause,  and  om.  n?,  perh.  not  under¬ 
standing  the  sense. — isn1?  \"tro]  &  om. 

Vv.  35-43.  The  judgement  on  the  harlot. — 35.  For  the 

address  cp.  63. — 36.  Because  thine  excess  (?)  was  poured  out ] 
Again  Ez.  seems  to  have  borrowed  an  Akk.  word  nuMu= 

•  abundance,’  *  overflowing  ’  of  the  Tigris,  rain  etc.,  but  to  have 
given  it  a  bad  sense,  extravagance,  prodigality ;  cp.  2340-42 
for  luxurious  expenditure  out  of  the  wages  of  iniquity.  In 
form  the  word  n'hoSeth  is  identical  with  the  ordinary  Hebr.  for 
bronze,  hence  ffi  tov  \u\kov  c tov.  however,  interprets 

‘thou  didst  uncover  thy  shame,’  parallel  to  the  following 
clause  ;  and  most  scholars  (Kim.,  Rashi  etc.)  adopted  this 
sense  before  the  Bab.  derivation  was  suggested  by  Delitzsch 
Ez.  xiv.  f. — and  on  account  of  all  the  idols  of  thine  abominations, 
and  ‘  by  reason  of  ’  the  blood  of  thy  children  which  thou  gavest  to 
them ]  i.e.  to  the  idols,  cp.  vv.20-21:  an  insertion,  but  an  early 
one,  for  it  is  represented  by  the  Vrs.  The  direct  mention  of 
idolatry  does  not  suit  the  allegorical  treatment  which  is  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  passage;  moreover,  the  context  deals 
with  foreign  alliances,  not  with  false  gods. — 37.  By  way  of 
punishment,  all  the  nations  with  whom  Jerusalem  has  made 
friends  will  be  gathered  to  look  upon  her  humiliation  and  assist 
in  carrying  out  her  doom,  cp.  Lam.  i8 ;  they  are  to  be  the 
executioners  of  the  divine  judgement.  In  ch.  25,  however, 
Ammon,  Moab,  Edom  and  the  Philistines  are  denounced  for 
the  part  they  took  in  the  overthrow  of  Judah;  similarly  at 
an  earlier  time,  Isaiah  hails  Assyria  as  the  rod  of  Jahveh's 
anger,  and  then  denounces  the  arrogance  and  savagery  of  the 
instrument,  Is.  io8*42. — with  whom  thou  hast  been  pleasant] 
Cp.  Ps.  10434 ;  but  a  stronger  expression  is  wanted,  and  with 
a  slight  change  we  may  read  on  whom  thou  hast  doted,  the  word 
which  Ez.  uses  in  this  connexion,  23s- 7-  ®. — in  addition  to  those 
whom  thou  hast  hated]  i.e.  become  wearied  of,  as  in  Dt.  2213- 1#, 

2  S.  1348. _ 38.  And  I  will  pass  on  thee  sentences  due  to  women 

who  commit  adultery  and  shed  blood]  On  each  crime  the  sentence 
would  be  pronounced,  hence  the  plur.  (lit.  judge  thee  with 
the  judgements  of  ’)  ;  but  in  the  parallel  2345  the  word  is  sing.. 
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though  repeated  in  each  case  ,*  perhaps  it  is  simpler  to  read 
the  sing.,  with  the  Vrs.  Death  would  be  the  penalty  for  fornica¬ 
tion  and  child-murder,  Lev.  2010,  Dt.  22M  and  Gen  q6  In 
23  45  the  judgement  is  given,  not  by  Jahveh,  but  by  ‘  righteous 
I  will  lay  on  thee  ’  wrath  and  jealousy ]  The  text 
gives  and  I  will  appoint  thee  blood  of  wrath  and  jealousy,  which 
cannot  be  right.  The  suggested  emendation  involves  a  minimum 
of  change,  and  is  supported  by  2325  '  and  I  will  lay  my  jealousy 
on  thee/  cp.  v.42  below.  &  recognizes  blood,  but  betrays 
uncertainty  about  the  reading. — 39.  give  thee  into  their  hand] 
Cp.  n9  23s- 28.  For  thy  mound  (1)  ...  thy  9  raised  place  9  (?) 
see  v.24  nr— they  shall  strip  thee ]  So  23s6 ;  the  punishment 
threatened  in  Hos.  25  [3^.  For  unclothed  and  uncovered  cp.  v.7. 
—40.  they  shall  bring  up  a  company  against  thee]  The  word 
kdhdl  occurs  fifteen  times  in  Ez.,  especially  in  the  sense  of  a 
multitude  gathered  for  hostile  purposes,  e.g.  23s4-  46f*  ;  the 
ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  word  is  later.—  they  shall  stone  thee 
with  stones]  The  punishment  of  an  adulteress,  2347,  Dt.  2221  — 
and  cut  thy  limbs  in  pieces]  The  word  only  here,  but  found’ in 
Akk.  and  Arab,  in  this  sense,  cp.  Bl^oto/xel^  Mt.  24^^,  Lk.  1248  * 
®  KCLTao-pdiovcriv  c re. — 41.  acts  of  judgement]  See  510  n.— before  the 
eyes  of  many  women]  who  look  on  at  the  punishment,  and  take 
warning,  cp.  2310-  48.  Ez.  lays  emphasis  on  this  feature  of 
Jahveh  s  judgements  :  they  take  place  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  by  way  of  a  public  example  ;  see  58  n.— 42.  I  will  wreak 
my  fury  on  thee]  Cp.  v.38  and  513.  The  passion  of  Jahveh’s 
anger  is  described  in  strangely  human  terms  :  He  will  only 

feel  relief  when  He  has  given  full  vent  to  it. — 43.  Cp.  v.22. _ 

and  thou  didst  ‘  enrage  me  ']  So  Vrs.  ;  fit  rage  at  me. —therefore 
also,  behold,  I  have  (or  will)  set  thy  way  on  ‘  thy  *  head]  i.e.  I  will 
lay  on  thee  a  recompense  for  thy  deeds  ;  see  910  n.  3  MSS 
and  supply  the  required  thy.— Apparently  the  Hebr. 

text  is  intended  to  mean  And  I  will  not  do  (proph.  pf.)  wicked¬ 
ness  on  account  of  all  thine  abominations  i.e.  I  will  not  incur 
blame  by  allowing  Jerusalem  to  go  unpunished,  a  most  unnatural 
expression.  The  Hebr.  marg.  gives  and  thou  hast  not  done 
wickedness  in  addition  to  all  thine  abominations ,  which  can  only 
make  sense  by  being  read  interrogatively.  ffiS  omit  not. 
The  whole  sentence  may  be  an  addition,  incorrectly  worded. 

Ch.  16,  36.  twiu  twwi  jr]  Akk.  nufrSu  from  vb.  nahd$u=‘  abound, 
luxuriate.  Both  C  (ed.  Lag.)  ynnrn  rr^jn’in  and  '  because  thou 
didst  give  thy  divination  '  perceived  that  n^ni  here  has  not  its  usual 
significance.  Kim.  tries  to  establish  QL’s  rendering  from  Talmudic  usage 
and  Geiger  Urschrift  391  ff.  carries  the  attempt  further;  but  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  ncrm  in  Talm.  throw  no  light  on  its  meaning  here.  Geiger  for 
“W7  Prs-  to  read  ‘thou  didst  strip,'  cp.  and  for  nj>$pn  to  read 
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with  £>,  supposing  that  the  original  text  has  been  deliberately  softened 
by  JH  ;  the  alterations  are  accepted  by  Co.  Ro.  He.,  but  seem  to  be 
hardly  necessary.  For  insrru  Orelli,  Ro.  prs.  — miy  v.37  2210 

23 10*  18*  29,  Is.  473  and  frequently  in  H,  Lev.  18  and  20. — 'd  *?y  l'nuinD] 

1.  'd  Vk  with  0&,  the  prep,  after  mi  vv.26*  28f — l'n  ’Didi]  Many  MSS  and 
djr&F  'Dial,  which  is  preferable.  Co.  prs.  “pmi  cp.  v.83,  but  the  (inserted) 
sentence  refers  to  idols,  not  to  the  ‘  lovers.’ — 37.  PPD1  irriawdyw, 
but  A  M  <rt  crwayuj,  adding  l,(?y,  perhaps  rightly. — nmy]  ine^lyns,  but 

perhaps  1.  na:y. — Sd  *?y]  For  the  prep.  cp.  v.43  end,  25 10,  Is.  32 10  etc. — 
*]nny  ©  diroKoXv^ui  rds  kclkIch  <rov= Tmy\  perhaps  for  decency  ;  the 

change  is  actually  made  in  v.67.— 38.  'a  I'nosn]  The  cognate  acc. 

with  a  following  gen.,  as  in  2346,  Davidson  Syn.  §  67  b.  For  1.  cbkd, 
<&  eK8iKri<T€L  — non  oi  Tnnn]  1.  non  -p  'rom  Toy,  Ro. ;  Co.  non  T?y  'naD^i, 

om.  oi  nasj^i  as  a  corrupt  form  of  •nasB'i  and  oi’3  v.39.  k.  drj<ru  <re  iv 

a'i/ian  6v/xov  A  k.  6r)ao/j.ai  <re  iv  at '/acltI  aov  k.  5w<rw  <re  els  al/xa  OvjioQ.  39. 
Tnoi]  4  MSS  and  ©  read  sing.,  as  in  v.81.— 40.  imh]  in  H,  Lev.  20**  27 
24i4.  i«.  23  an(i  pf  Num.  1410  i536f*,  Josh.  725  ;  D  uses  ?po,  Dt.  2221, 
Josh.  725. — *ppnai]  Akk.  batdku  =  ‘  cut  through,  off  ’ ;  hence  bitiktu  ‘  cutting 
off,  damage,'  Code  of  9am.  13,  45  ;  Arab.  bataka  =  '  cut.' — 41.  nnio  I’narm] 
For  p  with  a  noun  instead  of  an  inf.  ('1  nvno,  e.g.  Jer.  3138)  cp.  Jer.  42* 
482,  Ps.  83s;  <&  diroarptyw  <rc=TWqi,  see  724  n. — 42.  Co.  Siegfr.  Toy  om. 
from  ’mop  hidi  to  the  end,  on  the  ground  that  the  pacification  of  the 
divine  anger  comes  too  soon  before  the  promise  in  vv.69fl.  But  this 
is  to  misunderstand  the  strong  anthropomorphism:  Jahveh's  fury  is 
such  that  He  will  not  be  pacified  until  it  has  run  its  course.  43. 
'nm  .  .  .  *wn  jy’]  Proph.  pf.  instead  of  pf.  c.w.c. ;  ct.  511;  Dr.  §  124. — 
For  on  .  .  .  )V'  see  511  2024**  n. — ’V  'if!*1-]  1-  7  Hiph.,  cp.  Jer.  5034, 
Job  i2#.— kh]  In  Hebr.  only  again  Gen.  4723  J=Aram.  Kn;  for  the  usual 
.13.1,  |.i.  So  understood  by  ©is;  &F  om. — 'n^y  *01]  Kt.  ;  mry  Q 
To  make  the  sentence  interrogative  kit  must  be  altered  to  kSi.  ®r  ko.1 
ourcos=pl ;  &=*wk  Vy,  a  free  rendering ;  both  om.  as  they  do  in  3227. 

Vv.  44-58.  The  Allegory  of  the  Sisters. — To  humiliate 
her  further  Jerusalem  is  classed  with  Sodom  and  Samaria, 
all  related  together  by  a  like  career  of  guilt,  worshipping  the 
Baals  and  sacrificing  children  to  Moloch,  though  Jerusalem  is 
more  guilty  than  the  others.  The  allegory  occurs  again  in  ch.  23, 
but  with  two  sisters,  Samaria  and  Israel,  instead  of  three. 

44.  Every  one  who  speaks  in  proverbs  shall  use  a  proverb  of 
thee ]  The  noun  mashal  has  various  meanings  (see  1222  172  n.), 

which  are  reflected  in  the  vb.  derived  from  it.  Here  the  vb. 
is  used  in  a  contemptuous  sense,  as  the  noun  in  148,  Mic.  24, 
Hab.  26,  Is.  144. — Like  her  mother  is  her  daughter !  The  short 
but  pithy  by- word  is  expanded  by  the  prophet  in  the  next  v. — 
45.  that  loatheth  her  husband  and  her  children  .  .  .  who  loathed 
their  husbands  and  their  children ]  Who  can  the  husband  and 
children  be  ?  asks  Co.,  and  strikes  out  both  clauses ;  it  may  be 
answered  that  they  are  introduced  to  fill  out  the  figure. — the  sister 
of  thy  sister's ']  The  plur.  is  given  by  the  Vrs. — a  Hittite  ...  an 
Amorite ]  Taking  up  the  damaging  account  of  Israel's  origin 
in  v.3.  3E  again  has  a  long  paraphrase  attempting  to  get  rid  of 
the  accusation. — 46.  Samaria  is  the  elder  sister ,  as  representing 
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the  N.  Kingdom,  larger  and  more  powerful  than  Judah,  cp.  234-33; 
Sodom  the  younger,  as  being  a  less  important  place ;  the  daughters 
are  the  dependent  towns. — on  thy  left ]  i.e.  the  north,  Gen.  1416, 
Josh.  1927 ;  on  thy  right  i.e.  the  south,  1  S.  2319,  Ps.  8913  [12]. — 
The  N.  Kingdom  was  looked  upon  by  Ez.  and  others  as  having 
largely  succumbed  to  Canaanite  influences  ;  while  Sodom, 
after  its  overthrow  (Am.  411,  Is.  i9  etc.),  remained  only  a  name 
of  notorious  wickedness. — 47.  Jerusalem  has  outdone  her 
*  sisters '  in  guilt ;  for  the  thought  cp.  vv.48-  51f*  56  2311,  Jer.  311 2314, 
2  K.  219 1|  2  C.  339 ;  also  Mt.  n23f*,  Lk.  io12. — and  according  to  their 
abominations  thou  hast  (not)  done]  The  influence  of  the  negative 
in  the  preceding  clause  extends  to  this. — within  a  little  ‘  '  thou 

hadst  dealt  more  corruptly  than  they]  Such  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebr.,  though  it  does  not  suit  the  context, 
which  insists  that  Jerusalem  was  not  almost  as  bad  as  Sodom, 
but  worse,  v.48.  After  within  a  little  follows  an  unintelligible 
word,  perhaps  merely  a  faulty  repetition  of  the  letters  which 
precede.  See  phil.  note.  The  original  form  of  the  text  at  this 
point  is  uncertain.— 49.  The  particulars  of  Sodom's  guilt  seem 
to  be  inferred  from  Jerusalem's,  rather  than  from  the  tradition 
in  Gen.  19.  The  reference  to  pride  in  Ecclus.  168  is  probably 
derived  from  here  ;  fullness  of  bread  and  prosperous  ease  may  be 
based  upon  the  description  of  the  Circle  of  Jordan  in  Gen.  1310  ; 
for  prosperity  cp.  Pr.  i32.  (5B’s  rendering  of  the  latter  phrase, 

€»/  evOrjvia  [+otvovA]  i<nra.Ta\uiv  serves  to  illustrate  the  language 
of  Ecclus.  2116,  1  Tim.  56,  Jas.  55.  With  strengthened  not  the 
hand  cp.  Zech.  1413. — 5°*  and  I  removed  them  as  soon  as  I 
saw  it]  Cp.  Gen.  1821  *  I  will  go  down  now  and  see.'  So  ffiBj&  ; 
but  the  anthropomorphism  gave  offence,  and  the  vb.  was  taken 
to  be  2  fern,  smg,  by  1  Hebr.  MS  and  ’AS®  *a0a>s  eft*;,  F 
sicut  vidisti. — 51.  Samaria's  sins  are  not  enumerated,  but, 
grievous  as  they  were,  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have  doubled  them, 
and  made  Samaria  to  appear  righteous,  relatively  speaking,  in 
comparison ;  cp.  v.62,  Jer.  311  2314.— 52.  bear  thy  shame]  when 
thou  seest  how  much  better  thy  ‘  sisters '  are  ;  the  phrase  is 
peculiar  to  Ez.,  v.64  3224*-  30  etc.  (ten  times).— m  that  thou  hast 
decided  in  favour  of  thy  sister'  s']  i.e.  passed  a  favourable  verdict 
on  them  as  being  righteous  compared  with  thyself.  The  vb. 
pillel  means  strictly  ‘to  intervene,'  e.g.  1  S.  225,  Ps.  10630.  For 
the  sing.  1.  thy  sisters ,  Vrs. — Possibly  cl.  b,  which  merely  repeats 
cl.  a,  is  a  variant  text ;  Co.  om.,  so  He. — 53.  A  further  humilia¬ 
tion  for  Jerusalem:  when  the  restoration  comes,  she  will  find 
herself  treated  in  the  same  way  as  Sodom  and  Samaria,  whom 
she  had  formerly  despised,  even  standing  in  the  third  place 
after  them.  The  prophet  so  far  mitigates  his  severity  as  to 
speak  of  a  coming  restoration  ;  but  he  lays  no  stress  on  it,  and 
12 
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mentions  it  only  to  add  another  drop  to  the  bitter  cup.  There 
is  no  real  parallel  between  this  passage  and  1114"20. — and  I 
will  turn  their  fortunes ]  Lit.  turn  their  captivity ,  as  in  Ps.  147  852  [11 
1261;  but  the  phrase  had  acquired  a  figurative  sense  in 
Jeremiah  (e.g.  2914+eleven  times,  Dt.  303,  Hos.  611,  Am.  914), 
before  Ez.  used  it  (six  times).— 54.  when  thou  comfortest  them] 
Ironically  meant,  as  in  I422f*  3231  cp.  3116.  Jerusalem  will  be 
ashamed  (v.62)  to  find  Sodom  and  Samaria  restored  with  her, 
and  they  will  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  Jerusalem,  who 
had  treated  them  with  scorn,  has  been  restored  only  in  their 
restoration. — 55.  your  former  estate]  Cp.  3611. — 56.  And  Sodom 
was  not  mentioned  in  thy  mouth]  The  sense  is  suitable,  but  the 
Hebr.  word,  lit.  report ,  tidings,  never  means  ‘  a  thing  mentioned/ 
Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  bad  sense, 4  an  evil  report/  e.g.  726  2112 ; 
and  if  such  is  the  case  here,  we  may  render  Was  not  S.  ill-famed 
in  thy  mouth?,  treating  the  sentence  interrogatively,  for  which 
there  is  some  support  in  ffir  koX  d  firj.  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  her 
pride  spoke  of  Sodom  as  a  by-word  for  wickedness. — 57.  before  thy 
4  nakedness  9  was  uncovered]  i.e.  before  thy  time  of  humiliation  ; 
continuing  v.56.  thy  wickedness ,  ffi  tols  Ka/aas  crov,  an 

intentional  alteration,  see  v.37 ;  Geiger  Urschr.  390. — *  as  now 
thou  art  become  *  a  reproach  to  the  daughters  of  ‘  Edom ']  So 
perhaps  the  first  words  are  to  be  restored  with  the  help  of  (E 
ov  rpoirov  vvv  oi'ciSos  €t  .  reads  as  at  the  time  of  the  reproach 
of  the  daughters  of  Aram.  Apart  from  the  doubtful  grammar, 
the  historical  allusion  can  hardly  be  correct ;  the  time  of  Aram's 
(Syria's)  hostility  was  much  too  ancient  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
connexion.  No  doubt  for  Aram  we  must  read  Edom ,  with 
many  MSS  and  56;  the  two  names  are  apt  to  be  confused, 
e.g.  2716,  2  S.  812,  2  K.  166  242  etc. — and  (to)  all  round  about  her, 
the  daughters  of  the  Philistines,  who  do  despite  unto  thee]  The 
daughters  will  be  the  five  Philistine  cities  (v.27) ;  they  were,  of 
course,  far  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Edom,  so  probably  all 
round  about  her  has  crept  in  by  mistake;  Sb  om.  Ezekiel  uses 
despite  to  stigmatize  the  attitude  of  Edom  and  of  the  Philistines 
at  the  time  of  Jerusalem's  fall,  25®- 15  36® ;  the  word  is  peculiar 
to  him,  2824* 26.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Jerusalem  had  shared 
the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Samaria ;  her  nearest  neighbours  were 
exulting  over  her  ruin,  cp.  2512"14- 15  "17  351-367 ;  we  may  conclude 
that  w.44-58  were  composed  after  586  b.c.,  and  attached  later 
to  the  Poem  and  Allegory,  w.1"14* 1643. — 58.  thou  shalt  bear 
them]  i.e.  suffer  punishment  for  them,  see  44  n.  ;  pf.  of  future 
certainty. 

Ch.  16,^44.  (E  renders  freely  raOrd  ianv  irdvra  8<ra  dirav  /card  aov  & 
irapapoXfi,  but  does  not  imply  a  different  reading. — *93  So  Baer's 

text,  with  the  Mass,  note  that  the  first  n  has  raphe,  ;.e.  that  it  is  the  3  f. 
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suff. ;  cp.  24®  before  a  'a,  47™  before  a  'n ;  G-K.  §  91  e.  does  not 

recognize  the  suff.  in  noto.— 46.  k \*j]  Kt.or  Kin  Q.  km.—* ^ikdp  Sy]  &  <?£ 

evuvtfxwv  <rov  perh.='Djyp,  so  &,  corresponding  to  IJ’O’D. _ *po]  &  om.  ;  it 

is  not  written  after  the  previous  nVrun. — 47.  pvmaywai]  1  MS  and  <£&F 
3  k*?i,  unnecessarily  ;  G-K.  §  152  z. — 'nnrro  op  oyD:>]  For  the  impf.  c  w  c 
after  an  advb.  cp.  Ex.  1634,  1  S.  1523  (after  a  conjn.) ;  Dr.  §  127(7).  Else¬ 
where  wdj  like  a  little,  almost  is  followed  by  a  pf.,  e.g.  Gen.  2610, 
Ps.  9417  11987.  op  cannot  be  derived  from  Bip  ==  *  loathe/  69;  some  would 
treat  it  as  a  particle  strengthening  ByD3,  so  I£im.,  and  compare  the  Ar. 
?at—  ever  (but  see  Wright  Ar.  Gr.  i.  286)  ;  Eitan  thinks  it  is  a  genuine 
form  from  cap  syn.  with  jap,  cp.  Ethiopic  katit=l  thin/  Journ.  Pal.  Or. 
,c’  ***•  *37  T  inD]  1°  with  the  3  f.  pi.  suff.  only,  as  it  happens,  again 
v-  *“43.  T™1™]  om.- — 49.  n\n  m  nan]  (3r  ttXtjv  tovto  ?  =ni  ik.  Neither 

®  nor  Sb  trs.  -rn. — apvn  n^r]  Inf.  abs.  as  a  noun  in  gen.,  cp.  Is.  1423 
Pr.  i3 ;  G-K.  §  113  e.— Jrauato  .V>  ,vn]  <&  gives  a  double  rend.,  cp.  v.14  n.~ 
In  bVrS-  Plur*~5o.  WWW]  Ba-  Ginsb.,  91  other  edd.  and  Kim. 
Miknl.  19°,  who  notes  the  form  as  irregular  for  .1^13191;  it  is  assimilated 
to  nWllfil,  G— K.  §  47/;  K6n.  i.  288. — The  normal  form,  cp.  wk  v.64. — 
5*-  n^f]  So  42s;  cp.  n$n$>  16*23  ^ 2 ».  2  MSS  njsp. — lining]  Kt.,  Tj'n’inN  Q. 

There  is  some  confusion  about  the  plur.  of  niriK  with  suffixes.  From' the 
form  Q.  here  and  w.66*  81  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  plur.  was 

ninK,  cp.  Akk.  ajiate,  Eth.  *aj}dth,  with  the  original  third  radical  entirely 
lost  ;  but  since  this  form  was  identical  with  the  sing,  it  was  generally 
avoided,  and  n'vriK  used  instead,  with  the  third  radical  restored,  cp.  Ar. 
’afiawath,  Syr.  'alywothd,  following  the  analogy  of  nouns  in  -atu,  pi.  -ayatu  ; 
with  suff.  Ttf’n#  (incorrectly  rjni’RK  v.52) ;  see  B-L.  616.  52.  ViinK1?]  Vrs! 

=/l!0^n^7.  ffljnxn]  so  Co.  He. — 39^3]  from  ngi*  inf.  constr. 

with  fern,  ending  ;  G— K.  §  52  p. — 'nrivqp]  Incorrectly  written  for  ^ni’rm 
3  MSS;  see  on  v.61. — 53.  jn/vas?]  1.  jnmar,  so  ©r  treating  the  word 
as  pi. ;  but  in  the  rest  of  the  v.  rras?  Kt.,  ni:r  Q.  ;  the  latter  form 
should  be  preferred  throughout. —  mw  Iran]  A  mistake  for  wiy  'nan 
MF,  see  68  w.—rqnpin?]  Cp.  1  K.  7s7  njnVa$>  also  in  pause,’ 

the  only  other  instance  of  this  form  of  3  f.  pi.  suff.  for  ;  cp.  nanwu 
111  n'  54*  'Kjyni ;  see417w. — friK  TDfua]  jqK  only  here,  ct.  inn# 

v;60*  I??'1**  23  47»  n^i,K  3421*  iv  T(f  Traprjyopeiv  <re  ai/rds  2  TraprjyopoOaa 
avrds}  but  6fB  iv  ry  [A<re]  xapopyiaai  pie,  probably,  as  Co.  thinks,  a 
corrupted  form  of  'A  2  and  an  attempt  to  make  sense  of  it.  &  follows 
55*  Tronm]  See  v.61n.  ;  17  MSS  and  ®rj$F  read  the  sing.  ^ninm. — 
Curiously  the  two  forms  bis  (cp.  35*  Q.)  and  nytfp  occur  in’ the 
same  v.,  G-K.  §  72  £. — (5rB  om.  jnonpV  .  .  .  jnon  by  homoioteleuton, 

Q  supply  the  missing  clause; — 56.  For  kiSi  1.  K^q,  0r  kS  oki,  as  ®r  perhaps 
implies.  TJiKJ  ora]  (£r  iv  rats  rjfxipats  vTreprjpavtas  <rot;='iHKi  ’D’a.  Several 
MSS  1.  lJiKi ;  cp.  the  similar  mistake  in  run  27s3.  The  plur.  of  jiKi  does 
not  occur  in  Hebr.,  though  it  was  used  in  Phoen.,  Plautus  Poenulus  ii. 
67  Gune  balsamem =00^7^2  *iikj  (exclamatory). — 57.  'nnjp]  1.  ?nny. — 
OIK  'a  mnn  ny  ®a]  ?  1.  oik  'n  'n  n-n  nny  to?.  But  it  must  be  allowed  that 
idd  is  poetical  and  open  to  question;  for  ny  1.  ny,  as  the  Mass,  itself 

Sroposes  in  23 43,  Ps.  74® ;  n"n  is  required  to  complete  the  sense.  F  follows 
r-  Ptcp.  from  i'y  root,  as  Aram.  Bits' =  ‘ hold  in  contempt  *  proves, 

e.g.  Gen.  25s4  Knmaa  n’  is^y  bpi;  the  k  is  not  radical,  but  a  vowel 
letter;  Kon.  ii.  346,  G-K.  §  72 p.  The  noun  bk^  2518  36®  (but  bk^  25®) 
shews  that  the  strengthened  form  bkb'  was  taken  incorrectly  as  the 
root. — .Tna’ao  *?d]  Om.  with  most  mods.;  <£=ni:a  Vai,  om.  'o. — 58.  D'nxtri] 
Suff.  mas.,  though  referring  to  fern,  antecedent ;  see  13 19  n. — 

Vv.  59-63.  Encouragement  for  the  future.  —  The 

promise  of  an  everlasting  covenant  (v.60)  links  this  section  to 
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such  passages  as  3425  3726,  which  give  expression  to  Ezekiel's 
change  of  view  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  w.  must  have 
been  appended  later  than  vv.44'58.— 59-  For  thus  saith  Jahveh: 
And  I  will  do  with  thee  as  thou  hast  done ]  So  fH  ;  but  this  agrees 
neither  with  the  preceding  w.,  which  imply  that  Jerusalem 
had  suffered  for  her  guilt,  nor  with  the  promise  of  God's  mercy 
which  follows.  Hence  Co.  proposes,  Thus  saith  Jahveh  :  When 
I  have  done  with  thee  .  .  .  then  will  I  remember  (v.60).  The 
alteration  is  slight,  and  does  not  recognize  For  at  the  begin¬ 
ning. — in  that  thou  didst  despise  the  curse  in  breaking  the  covenant ] 
There  is  no  art.  in  the  Hebr.,  but  clearly  the  words  refer  to 
the  covenant  between  Jahveh  and  Israel,  and  to  the  curse 
attached  to  it,  e.g.  Dt.  2815-68,  Lev.  2614-43 ;  cp.  Lam.  217, 
Mai.  22,  Dan.  911.  In  I716- 18  the  language  is  similar,  but  the 
allusion  different.  If  Israel  fails  to  keep  the  terms,  the  covenant 
is  broken  on  each  side,  e.g.  447,  Gen.  1714  P,  Lev.  2615  H, 
Dt.  3i16*  20,  Jer.  n10  3132  (Israel)  and  Jer.  1421,  Lev.  2644 
(Jahveh). — 60.  then  will  I  remember  my  covenant]  The  first 
pers.  is  emphatic,  as  in  v.62  ‘  and  I  will  establish.  For  the 
promise  cp.  Gen.  915  P,  Lev.  2642*  45,  also  Ex.  65  P .—in  the 
days  of  thy  youth]  See  vv.8*  22*  43. — and  I  will  establish  for  thee 
an  everlasting  covenant]  The  conception  goes  back  to  the  teaching 
of  Deuteronomy  and  the  prophets  of  the  exile  period.  They 
interpreted  in  a  spiritual  sense  the  traditional  belief  as  to  the 
relation  between  Jahveh  and  Israel :  the  sole  condition  of 
fellowship  with  God  lay  in  Israel's  observance  of  the  moral 
law.  And  they  looked  forwards  to  a  deepening  of  the  relation  ; 
to  what  Jeremiah  calls  a  new  covenant  (3131),  and  Ezekiel 
(3726)  and  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  (55s  5921  6l8)  an  ev?r~ 
lasting  covenant ,  the  outcome  of  Jahveh' s  faithfulness,  nothing 
less  than  the  indwelling  of  God  and  of  God's  law  in  the  hearts 
of  the  faithful.  This  lofty  conception  may  be  said  to  mark 
the  climax  of  the  religion  of  the  O.T.  Outside  the  prophets, 
and  except  2  S.  23®,  an  everlasting  covenant  is  a  term  which 
belongs  to  P  ;  it  sealed  the  promise  to  all  flesh  (Gen.  916),  and 
to  the  family  of  Abraham  (Gen.  I77* 19,  Ps.  io510=i  C.  1617)  ; 
it  prescribed  the  ordinances  of  circumcision,  sabbath,  and 
priestly  dues  (Gen.  1713,  Ex.  3116,  Lev.  24s,  Num.  1819). 
Characteristic  of  P  also  is  the  verb  to  establish  (so  v.82)  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  covenant,  e.g.  Gen.  618  99*  u* 17  etc.,  while  Ezekiel 
uses  the  older  phrase  to  make  lit.  to  cut ,  1713  3426  3726-  In  f*ct 
there  is  much  in  the  language  and  thought  of  vv.59'63  which 
recalls  a  later  idiom,  and  suggests  the  probability  that  they 
are  an  appendix  added  after  Ez.'s  time. — 61.  Jerusalem  will 
be  moved  to  shame  when,  at  the  restoration,  she  recovers  her 
pre-eminence,  and  the  ‘  sisters  '  become  her  ‘  daughters.  She 
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will  then  be  the  centre  of  a  new  community,  which  will  include 
Sodom  and  Samaria  ;  cp.  for  the  thought  3926. — when  thou 
receivest  thine  elder  sisters  together  with  thy  younger  ones ]  &= 

'  when  I  receive/  which  some  prefer  ;  but  fit’s  reading  gives  a 
suitable  sense.— though  it  he  not  on  account  of  thy  covenant] 
The  phrase  is  ambiguous  :  it  may  mean  ‘  not  on  account  of 
thy  covenant  with  me/  Jahveh,  but  of  my  grace  ;  or  ‘.  .  . 
with  them/  the  daughters,  who  had  not  been  before  in  such  a 
close  relation  to  Jerusalem.  The  latter  meaning  seems  more 
in  keeping  with  the  context. — 63.  that  thou  mayest  remember 
and  he  ashamed]  The  emphasis  on  remember  is  impressive,  cp. 
vv.60*  61.  Reflexion  on  the  divine  ordering  of  their  history  is 
to  produce  a  marked  effect  upon  the  people  ;  the  idea  and 
language  are  similar  in  2042"44  36s1*  32  3926fl*. — an  opening  of 
the  mouth]  to  confess  thy  shame  ;  in  2921  to  utter  praise  and 
thanks  to  God  ;  in  2427  3322  the  phrase  has  its  primary,  natural 
sense. — when  I  purge  thee  of  all  that  thou  hast  done]  Here  kipper 
refers  to  Jahveh’s  action,  cp.  Dt.  218,  Jer.  1823,  Ps.  7838.  When 
the  subject  of  the  verb  is  God  (cp.  further  Dt.  3243,  Ps.  654  [3] 
799),  the  purgation  will  be  carried  out  by  Him,  without  any 
ritual  act  on  man’s  part ;  otherwise  the  word  means  *  to  make 
expiation  ’  by  a  ceremony  of  purification.  See  4320  n . 

Ch.  16,  59.  rr^yi]  Kt.,  erroneously  for  Wtf]  Q.  Vrs.  The  pf.  c.w.c.  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence,  after  a  solemn  adjuration,  is  certainly  in  Ez.'s 
manner  ;  see  1722  n. ;  but  here  prob.  1.  ’jyfc'y  As  in  v.80  ■jmN=,nFiN. — 
raDrassnVK,  cp.  w.30*  81  (5r  and  5*  w. ;  also  Ps.  Sol.  8 11  /uerd  Sptcov  for  irepl 
toi/7w,  conversely. — nna]  &  =  'ma. — 60.  uk  'man]  Cp.  v.8a,  and  see  Dr. 
p.  202  n. — 61.  T3*1"1]  tt)v  656v  <rov. — ^ninK]  See  v.61w. — -nuopn  ^x]  ^K=Vy 
together  with,  cp.  oin  *?y  3325,  Sy  dk  Gen.  32ia. — nb}7]  (ffir  els  oIko^oh^v 
cp.  v.69  17 9  n. — innao]  For  }D=on  account  of  cp.  Josh.  2224 

nam D,  2  S.  23*  mao  etc. — 63.  ns]  (5rj$=T5. — Va1?]  (S^Vaa,  S=*^3.  For 
4v  r<p  ££i\d<TK€<rOal  <rot=~ nsaa  see  Dodd  JTS.  xxxii.  357- 

Ch.  17,  1-2 1.  A  parable  and  its  explanation,  vv.  1-10 
and  n-21. — The  parable,  like  the  kina  in  ch.  19,  sets  out  the 
course  of  recent  events  under  a  disguise.  By  4  the  great  vulture  ’ 
is  meant  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  carried  off  Jehoiachin  in 
597,  and  placed  Zedekiah  on  the  throne  with  the  status  of  a 
dependent  chief  ;  the  position  was  intended  to  be  humiliating, 
but  it  secured  the  safety  of  the  Judaean  kingdom.  Zedekiah, 
however,  grew  restive,  and  broke  his  pledge  to  Nebuchadrezzar  ; 
he  had  lately  sent  an  appeal  to  Egypt,  the  '  other  great  vulture  ’ ; 
his  conduct  is  denounced  as  a  breach  of  faith,  certain  to  bring 
down  the  vengeance  of  Babylon. 

The  prophet  repeats  the  method  of  ch.  16  ;  he  starts  with 
a  poem  containing  the  parable,  w.3“10,  and  then  proceeds  to 
drive  home  the  application,  vv.11"21.  The  poem  may  be  divided 
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into  six  stanzas,  with  couplets  or  single  lines  in  the  2:2:2 
measure  (vv.3* 6* 7* 8),  more  often  in  the  3  :  3  (vv.4*  6* 6* 7*  °* 10)  ; 
but  any  attempt  to  recover  the  original  form  can  be  little  more 
than  guess-work.  The  explanation  of  the  parable,  w.11"21,  is 
also  in  verse,  with  a  prose  passage  introduced  (w.16‘18). 
Holscher  regards  w.11*21  as  secondary  on  the  ground  that  the 
events  are  not  given  in  historical  order,  and  that  the  meaning 
of  the  parable  is  too  transparent  to  need  a  clue.  The  last 
objection  might  be  brought  against  Mark  413"20,  and  is  largely 
a  matter  of  taste  ;  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  treat  w.1"21 
as  a  whole. 

The  political  common-sense  of  the  prophets  deserves  notice. 
In  relation  to  the  Babylonian  power  Ez.  takes  the  same  line 
as  Jeremiah  (ch.  27)  :  it  is  useless  to  dream  of  independence ; 
the  only  wise  course  is  to  accept  the  situation  and  to  interpret 
it  as  revealing  the  divine  purpose.  Ez.  sympathizes  with  the 
lot  of  Jehoiachin  (v.4  ig8**),  but  he  does  not  chafe  under  alien 
rule  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  recognizes  the  leniency  with  which 
the  Jews  had  been  treated  (w.6‘7),  and  the  justice  of  the 
punishment  which  will  follow  any  breach  of  faith  (w.9* 10 
2Ii4ff.  ran.]  2025).  Zedekiah  must  have  taken  his  oath  of 
allegiance  before  Jahveh,  for  the  prophet  lays  emphasis  on  the 
sacredness  of  the  act :  it  is  *  my  oath/  *  my  covenant/  He 
invests  international  agreements  with  high  moral  sanctions, 
which  are  binding  upon  nations  as  much  as  individuals. 

The  revolt  of  Zedekiah  took  place  c.  588  b.c.,  and  the  present 
discourse  may  be  dated  in  that  year,  since  it  alludes  to  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Egypt,  vv.7- 16* 18  ;  cp.  ch.  21  introdn.  The  date 
given  in  81  does  not,  therefore,  cover  all  the  contents  of  the 
section  till  the  next  date  is  mentioned,  201 ;  ch.  17  is  later  than 
592-1  B.c. 

At  the  end,  w.22-24,  a  short  passage  of  Messianic  char¬ 
acter  has  been  added.  It  is  based  upon  the  foregoing  poem, 
but  the  style  and  ideas  point  to  a  later  time  than  Ezekiel's. 

17,  2.  propound  a  riddle  and  utter  a  parable']  For  the  com¬ 
bination  cp.  Ps.  496  C4],  782.  The  word  hidhd,  riddle ,  here  means 
a  figurative  speech,  charged  with  a  significance  beyond  that  of 
the  actual  language  ;  in  Jud.  1412  it  has  the  sense  of  a  ‘  con¬ 
undrum  1 ;  elsewhere  it  is  used  of  ‘  hard  questions '  1  K.  io1,  or 
of  an  ‘  ethical  problem '  Ps.  49s  [4],  Pr.  i6.  The  other  word, 
mashal  denotes  a  ‘  similitude/  *  allegory/  as  in  24s,  Is.  144 ;  it 
also  means  a  ‘  by-word '  ch.  1644,  a  ‘  popular  saying '  1222,  and 
technically  a  ‘  sentence  of  ethical  wisdom  '  Pr.  io1. — 3. 

The  great  vulture ,  with  great  wings ,  long  pinions , 

Thick  feathered,  parti-coloured ,  came  to  Lebanon . 
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The  great  vulture  is  Nebuchadrezzar  ;  Jeremiah  uses  the  figure 
in  speaking  of  the  Babylonian  armies,  Jer.  413  cp.  4840  4922. 
The  Hebr.  nesher,  in  vulgar  Arab,  nisr,  means  the  griffon  vulture, 
not  the  eagle,  to  judge  from  the  descriptions  in  Mic.  i10,  Job  3930, 
Mt.  2428.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  great  vulture  should  be  taken 
as  a  play  upon  the  great  king ,  for  the  title  is  Assyrian  (cp.  Is.  364) 
rather  than  Babylonian  ;  at  any  rate  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Nebuchadrezzar. — Thick  feathered ]  lit.  full  of 
plumage,  cp.  v.7,  Job  3913. — parti-coloured ]  lit.  to  whom  [belongs) 
the  variegated  work,  usually  embroidered  or  woven  cloth  (e.g. 
1610)  ;  but  the  primary  sense  of  the  root  seems  to  refer  to 
colour ;  hence  the  noun  could  be  applied  to  a  bird's  feathers, 
and  even  to  marble  1  C.  29s.  Perhaps  Ez.  was  thinking  of  the 
coloured  reliefs  on  the  walls  of  Babylonian  temples  and  gates 
rather  than  of  the  natural  vulture  (Herrm.) — Lebanon ]  A  figure 
for  the  hill  country  of  Judah,  just  as  the  cedar  denotes  the  house 
of  David : 

And  took  the  crest  of  the  cedar , 

4  Plucked  off  the  top  of  its  shoots, 

And  brought  it  to  a  land  of  commerce, 

Planting  it  in  a  city  of  merchants. 

The  last  line  of  v.3  belongs  to  v.4. — the  crest  of  the  cedar]  i.e. 
Jehoiachin,  2  K.  2410‘16.  The  word  for  crest  occurs  only 
again  in  v.22  and  in  the  allegory  on  Pharaoh,  3i3* 10* 14,  which  has 
several  points  of  contact  with  the  present  poem.  Dante  applies 
the  figure  of  the  eagle  stripping  the  cedar  to  the  Roman 
emperors  who  persecuted  the  Church,  Purg.  xxxii.  112  ff. — 4.  For 
shoots  lit.  suckers  cp.  v.22,  Hos.  147,  Ps.  8012  ai],  in  the  last  two 
passages  figuratively  referring  to  Israel. — a  land  of  commerce] 
lit.  land  of  Canaan,  see  1629  n.  ;  the  allusion  is  to  Babylonia. 
To  take  Canaan  in  the  usual  sense  (Winckler  Altor .  Forsch.  iii. 
142)  makes  havoc  of  the  interpretation. — merchants]  Here,  of 
Babylon  ;  in  2713fl*  those  trading  with  Tyre. — 5. 

Then  he  took  of  the  seed  of  the  land, 

And  put  it  in  a  seed  plot, 

*  *  beside  many  waters, 

Planting  it  as  a  if)  willow. 

the  seed  of  the  land]  A  member  of  the  royal  family,  cp.  1  K.  n14, 
2  K.  n1.  When  Jehoiachin  was  carried  into  exile,  his  uncle 
Zedekiah,  son  of  Josiah  Jer.  371,  1  C.  315,  was  made  king  by 
Nebuchadrezzar  2  K.  2417,  2  C.  3610.  The  metaphor  of  the 
cedar-sprig  is  dropped,  that  of  a  vine  now  takes  its  place. — 
a  seed  plot]  lit.  a  field,  or  soil,  of  seed  i.e.  suitable  for  sowing  ; 
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cp.  Num.  206  ‘  a  place  of  seed/ — At  the  beginning  of  the  third 
line  the  text  must  have  become  illegible  in  early  times,  for 
fflr  and  £>  do  not  recognize  any  word  there  ;  in  ftt  only  two 
letters  are  written.  Some  word  like  and  placed  it  is  required. 
— beside  many  waters ]  i.e.  in  Palestine,  *  a  land  of  brooks  of 
water  '  Dt.  87  n11;  cp.  ch.  1910. — The  fourth  line  has  suffered 
even  more.  Of  the  three  words  which  the  measure  demands 
only  two  remain,  and  of  these  one  is  not  found  in  biblical 
Hebrew  ;  it  comes  from  a  root  meaning  to  chirp ,  rustle ,  and  in 
post-biblical  Hebr.,  and  in  Arab.,  means  a  willow  (?  from  its 
rustling  sound).  So  Ra.  Kim.  RV.  render  here ;  but  the 
context  speaks  of  a  vine. — 6. 

'  That  it  might 9  sprout  and  become  a  trailing  vine  of 

humble  stature , 

That  its  branches  might  turn  towards  him, 

And  its  roots  remain  where  it  stood . 

So  it  became  a  vine,  and  yielded  shoots,  and  put  forth 

boughs . 

Nebuchadrezzar  had  an  object  in  view  when  he  made 
Zedekiah  king,  as  the  second  and  third  lines  imply.  The  first 
line  also  should  express  a  purpose  ;  fH's  and  it  sprouted  and 
became  needs  a  slight  change  in  the  vowels. — a  trailing  vine] 
The  same  figure  is  applied  to  the  royal  house  in  the  poem  I910f\ 
For  the  epithet  cp.  2315  overhanging,  Am.  64- 7  sprawling. — of 
humble  stature]  Nebuchadrezzar's  object  was  to  keep  Zedekiah 
in  the  position  of  a  vassal,  dependent  and  submissive. — towards 
him]  i.e.  the  king  of  Babylon. — where  it  stood]  lit.  underneath  it ; 
the  roots  were  not  to  seek  other  soil ;  there  was  to  be  no  wavering 
of  allegiance  ;  so  Kimhi  etc.  This  rendering  is  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Hebr.  idiom  than  underneath  him  i.e.  Nebuchadrezzar 
(Rashi  etc.). — 7.  8. 

And  there  came  ‘  another  9  great  vulture,  with  great  wings, 

and  well  feathered. 

And  behold  this  vine 

Strained  (?)  its  roots  towards  him, 

And  put  forth  to  him  its  branches  ‘  * 

From  the  bed  *  *  where  it  was  planted  8  ‘  * 

That  it  might  yield  foliage,  and  bear  fruit,  become  a 

glorious  vine. 

The  text  of  this  stanza  seems  to  have  been  filled  out  in  two 
places,  and  can  only  be  restored  by  conjecture.  7.  ‘  another  * 
great  vulture]  i.e.  Pharaoh  Hophra*  Jer.  4430,  the  Apries  of 
Herod,  ii.  161.  He  had  just  come  to  the  throne,  588  b.c.. 
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when  Zedekiah  appealed  to  him  for  help  Jer.  37? ;  cp.  ch.  2g2a\ 
For  jjffl/s  one  read  another  with  ffirSU.  The  line  skilfully  repeats 
the  language  of  v.2  with  variations  ;  here  the  measure  is  3  :  2  :  2. 
— strained]  An  approximate  rendering.  The  vb.  in  JH  is  the 
usual  Aram,  word  for  hunger ,  which  as  a  noun  occurs  in  Job 
522  303.  Here  it  is  supposed  to  have  a  metaphorical  sense,  as  it 
sometimes  has  in  Syr.,  ‘  hungered  (with)  its  roots/  ‘  stretched 
its  roots  hungrily  towards  him/  The  Versions  do  not  recognize 
hungered,  not  even  5b,  which  must  have  known  the  meaning  of 
a  common  Aram,  word  if  it  had  stood  in  the  text ;  they  all 
imply  turned' ;  but  if  that  were  the  original  reading,  how  did 
the  difficult  hungered  come  to  take  its  place  ?  No  satisfactory 
emendation  has  been  suggested.  See  phil.  note. — The  fourth 
line  of  the  v.  adds  to  cause  it  to  drink  i.e.  that  he  might  water 
it,  cp.  Koh.  26 ;  apparently  a  gloss  upon  the  words  which 
have  been  added  in  v.8  ;  it  does  not  fit  into  the  context. — 
From  the  bed  *  *  where  it  was  planted]  The  natural  connexion 

with  And  put  forth  to  him  is  restored  by  dropping  the  gloss. 
For  beds  j,tS,  some  Hebr.  MSS  ffiS  give  the  sing.  ;  the  word 
occurs  only  in  v.10,  Cant.  513  62.— 8.  The  first  half  of  the  v.  reads 
In  a  goodly  plot,  by  many  waters,  it  was  planted .  But  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  vine  belongs  to  an  earlier  stage  in  the  allegory,  and 
has  been  already  mentioned  in  similar  words  v.6  ;  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  the  vine  makes  an  attempt  to  better 
itself,  i.e.  when  Zedekiah  turned  to  Egypt  for  support.  The 
line,  therefore,  is  out  of  place,  and  seems  to  be  a  gloss  on  v.10a. 
As  sometimes  happens,  the  marginal  note  includes  not  only 
the  annotation  itself,  in  a  goodly  plot,  by  many  waters,  but  the 
word  to  which  it  refers,  it  was  planted  foliage]  Cp.  v.23 

1910  313  36s,  Lev.  2340. — 10.  9. 

10  And  lo,  when  planted,  shall  it  prosper  ? 

Shall  it  not,  when  the  east-wind  strikes  it, 

Wither  *  *  in  the  bed  *  *  where  it  sprouts  ?  *  * 

9  Shall  he  not  tear  up  its  roots, 

And  strip  off  the  fruit  thereof? 

And  shall  not  all  its  sprouting  leaves  wither  '  *  *  * 

When  it  is  pulled  from  its  roots  ? 

The  text  of  this  stanza  is  in  great  disorder.  An  experiment 
in  restoration  has  been  made  above,  by  transposing  vv.9  and  10, 
and  striking  out  accidental  repetitions  and  a  fairly  obvious  gloss 
in  v.9. — The  stanza  begins  with  an  editorial  sentence  in  prose 
(v.9),  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jahveh,  [Shall)  it  prosper?  The  last 
word  is  taken  from  v.10. — By  transposing  w.9  and  10  many 
difficulties  are  relieved ;  the  allegory  falls  into  order  :  first 
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comes  destruction  by  the  forces  of  nature  (v.10),  and  then, 
without  dropping  the  figure,  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  (v.9). — io.  The  east -wind  (&  'the  sultry 
wind ')  has  a  blasting  effect  upon  vegetation  in  Palestine,  cp. 
1912,  Gen.  416,  Hos.  1315,  Jer.  411.  Babylon,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  lay  almost  due  E  of  Jerusalem. — In  the  last  line  wither 
occurs  three  times,  twice  by  mistake. — 9.  Shall  he  not  tear  up] 
The  subject  of  the  verb  is  not  named  ;  but  every  conscience 
would  know  that  the  prophet  meant  '  the  first  vulture  '  (Rashi, 
Kimhi).  Not,  of  course,  Pharaoh. — and  strip  off]  The  word  is 
otherwise  unknown  in  biblical  Hebr. — In  the  third  line  wither  is 
again  repeated  by  mistake  ;  and  at  the  end  fK  adds  and  with 
a  great  arm  and  with  much  people ,  a  sentence  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  interpretation  v.17,  not  to  the  allegory. — When 
it  is  pulled]  lit.  in  pulling  it.  The  form  is  more  Aram,  than 
Hebr.,  and  perhaps  questionable  ;  but  some  word  of  the  kind  is 
required. 

Ch.  17,  3.  '3i  D'S3Dn  Vm]  See  3 6 n. — T3*]  Constr.  st.  of  *1$,  cp.  *1}$  Is. 
i4  ;  elsewhere  always  of  the  feelings.  Ex.  34®  etc. — nJtun]  Cognate  with  the 
Akk.  na§u  (sing,  collective,  like  mm)  in  the  phrase  nas  kappia  *  the 
feathers  of  my  wings,’  uttered  by  the  eagle  in  the  Etana  myth,  KB. 
vi.  1 12,  1 14  ;  Langdon  Legend  of  Etana  and  the  Eagle  (i932).  45- — 
ncpm  ri  7«?k]  The  rel.  is  perhaps  prosaic,  and  Ro.  thinks  the  clause 
corrupt ;  H6  would  omit  it  as  a  gloss  on  the  rare  nsw.  But  the  metre 
requires  the  two  beats  ;  and  a  poet  might  well  use  nopn  in  an  uncommon 
sense.  ®r  rb  ijywa  ?  =  nDJ">n  cp.  Ps.  68 28  &  (Co.). — mox]  must  be  con¬ 
nected  with  7py  wool,  perhaps  by  the  woolly  appearance  of  the  tree- 
top  (Oxf.  Lex).  In  Syr.  derivatives  from  'amar  mean  wool  and  grass 
hay.  (5r  rd  MXeKra  S>  ‘choice  ones,’  perhaps  corruptions  of  rb  irXiKra 
and  §b  ‘  thickets  ’  (Co.). — 4.  vropu’]  Prob.  a  mistake  for  vtfp*'  v.22  etc. — 
|y3D  'k  !?k]  (5b  els  yijv  Xavdav,  A  XaXdaluv  which  B  gives  in  1629. — 7'ya] 

interprets  wrongly  of  Jerusalem,  els  icbXiv  reTetxur/x^vrjv  ?=,mja  'yn. — 
’id^]  setting  it,  pf.  in  circl.  clause,  cp.  v.®  19s-  *•  ®*  12 ;  Dr.  §  163. — 
5.  np]  looks  like  a  fragment  of  np’i,  which,  however,  has  occurred  in  the 
first  line  ;  Ro.  MW!). — nssss]  From  iiripheirdfievov  &  ‘  watch  tower,* 

as  though  from  nss ;  *A20  iirnrdXcuov  ‘  on  the  surface  ’  IB  in  superficie, 
as  though  from  2  K.  6®.  Thus  there  is  support  for  the  text  of  0., 
but  no  tradition  as  to  the  meaning  of  it. — 6.  1.  juss. 

with  waw  ;  Ew.  Co.  and  many.  To  make  the  idea  of  purpose  still 
clearer,  this  line  might  be  transposed  so  as  to  come  third  in  the  quatrain 
(Ro.) ;  ?  necessary. — nmo  jb:1?]  The  >JmD=go  free  and  loose :  cp.  231#  n.  (Sr 
paraphrases  dadevova av,  similarly  ’A20  ;  ‘  a  tender  vine,'  cod.  Ambr. 

‘  a  drooping  vine  ’ ;  V  in  vineam  latiorem. — vn»  hub?]  Cp. 

Is.  io2b;  Dr.  §  118. — vnnn]  The  suffixed  pron.  is  to  be  taken  as  reflexive, 
cp.  Ex.  1629,  Jud.  721  etc. — mrins]  So  31s*  12*  18  according  to  Baer  and 
old  edd.  ;  JCim.  notes  that  7  is  written  before  «.  But  the  root  is  probably 
7kb  Dt.  2420;  hence  nriKB  ch.  316  *,  Is.  io38  would  be  more  correct. — 
7.  7nn]  1.  7nK  ;  for  the  confusion  cp.  196  and  see  n19  phil.  n. — nasa] 
The  Mass,  tradition  varies ;  3  MSSor  give  nwa  in  the  margin,  Baer  109 ; 
a  Petersb.  fragment  has  nsaa  in  the  text  with  n3B3  in  the  margin,  Kahle 
Mas.  des  Ost.  45.  (5r  TrepureTrXeyfJLti'ri+Trpbs  a\ Wbv  Kcd?=n}£D,  TB  quasi 

mittens  =  njfc?.  As  emendations  n;9,  have  been  suggested ; 
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better  than  these  would  be  some  form  of  bend  Is.  586=Akk.  ikpufi, 
e.g.  or  G-K.  §  91; ;  B-L.  184.-1^  for  vVk  ffi.— rnr^ia 

mistake  for  .vnvVn  ®rj$  ;  seven  times  in  Ez.,  only  Jer.  n18  besides. — 
mjiyo]  1.  miyo  and  in  v.10.  The  word  contains  two  accents,  which  are 
required  by  the  measure.  H  de  areolis  germinis  sui,  and  similarly  in 
Cant.  5 18  6a. — 8.  r&rw  km  takes  up  nWw  mm  from  v.10. — mix] 
/xey&Xrjv  ILF  grandem.  Prob.  (S's  rendering  here  suggested  the  addition 
in  (5rA  v.6  els  d/xTreXov-^/jLeydXrju. — io.  nVw  njm]  In  jVi  the  subj.  is  far 
away,  but  by  transposing  v.10  to  follow  v.8,  the  ptcp.  is  brought  into 
close  connexion  with  miK  pa1?.  For  the  constm.  of  after  mn  cp. 

2  K.  7a ;  similarly  after  dk  Job  1414,  Dr.  p.  132  n. — vi'  pm]  The  infin. 
abs.  after  the  fin.  vb.  prolongs  the  action,  an  effect  which  is  unsuitable 
here.  Om.  bq’  with  (5rBj5U. — rmy]  Point  as  sing.,  cp.  v.7. — At  the  end 
om.  »:rn  with  (3iA£S>. — 9.  idk]  (3r+5i&  toOto  i.e.  p?,  as  ii18-  17  etc. — n£sn] 
The  omission  of  the  interrog.  particle  (see  n13«.)  cannot  be  defended 
here  ;  some  Hebr.  MSS  read  n^nn,  and  imply  it.  But  the  word 
comes  from  w.10* 16,  and,  like  the  preceding  formula,  does  not  belong  to 
the  original  text  of  the  poem. — pnr]  misreads,  rijs  aTraXSrrjTos  a drou== 
vnp^r.  Cp.  1681  phil.  n. — DDip']  Po.  of  do p  d.X.,  allied  prob.  to  p tp  and 
Ar.  kaSSa.  ®r  aaT^trerai  &  ‘  shall  rot  away,’  from  the  Talm.  sense  of 
DDp  *  to  become  sour,’  of  wine. — rm]  Sing.,  G-K.  §  145  o. — ’919]  G-K. 
§  93  m;  here  in  the  sense  of  the  Aram.  kbib=*  fresh  leaf.’  In  Hebr.  to 
=  ‘  booty,*  from  a  different  root.  See  Kautzsch  Aramaismen  35  f.— 
e'D'n]  An  incorrect  repetition;  Qfr  om. — niK^nS]  An  Aram,  form  of  the 
infin.  constr.,  cp.  KroS  Num.  424,  yoD^>  .  .  mpo1?  Num.  ioa,  mSro  Est. 
919  »*  G-K.  §  45  e ;  Torrey  Ps.-Ez.  88.  For  the  inf.  with  S  giving  closer 
definition  cp.  v.18,  Num.  i438b,  1  S.  1217,  2  S.  310  etc.  ;  see  Burney 
Judges  423  n.  The  Vrs.  do  not  connect  the  form  with  kw,  but  they 
translate  an  inf.  with  *?,  rod  iKcnrdaai  %  ipyo1?  U  ut  evelleret  ( = pnr  in 
cl.  a) ;  but  ‘  he  will  uproot  it.’  In  the  restoration  of  the  text  attempted 
above  some  suggestions  have  been  adopted  from  Giesebrecht  Or.  Lit. 
Zeit.  1900,  457  f.,  and  Rost  ib.  1904,  392. 

Vv.  xi-21.  The  parable  explained. — 11.  12.  An  intro¬ 
duction  in  prose  marks  the  transition. — 12.  Say  now]  ffiS 
prefix  Son  of  man,  cp.  v2. — the  rebellious  house ]  Both  fellow- 
exiles  in  Tel-Abib  and  fellow-countrymen  in  Jerusalem ;  see 
on  26. — know  ye  not  ?]  For  the  question  cp.  129  and  Mk.  413. 
Teaching  by  parable  is  meant  to  set  people  thinking. — the 
king  of  B.  came]  See  2  K.  24llfl-,  Jer.  241  29s.  ffi,  misunder¬ 
standing  the  allusion,  makes  all  the  tenses  refer  to  the  future, 
down  to  v.16. — and  the  king  thereof]  i.e.  Jehoiachin.  This  is  the 
only  place  where  ffi  allows  the  title  to  stand ;  see  727  n. — 13.  14. 

Then  he  took  one  of  the  seed  royal „ 

And  concluded  a  covenant  with  him , 

And  made  him  enter  into  a  treaty ; 

And  the  chiefs  of  the  land  he  took  ; 

14  In  order  to  humble  the  kingdom  *  ', 

That  his  covenant  should  be  kept  (and)  hold  good . 

The  key  to  the  preceding  poem  ;  for  the  language  and  rhythm 
cp.  w.5*  6. — one  of  the  seed  royal]  i.e.  Zedekiah ;  lit.  seed  of 
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royalty,  again  in  2  K.  2528=Jer.  411,  Dan.  i3.  Though  only 
the  late  source,  2  C.  3613,  mentions  it,  a  pledge  of  allegiance  must 
have  been  given  by  Zedekiah  when  Nebuchadrezzar  set  him  on 
the  throne. — enter  into  a  treaty ]  lit.  an  oath ;  the  phrase  in 
Neh.  io30;  for  oath  \\  covenant  cp.  vv.16- 19  1659,  Gen.  2628  J, 
Sir.  4119  (Hebr.),  and  for  the  verb  cp.  168,  2  C.  15“.  Inter¬ 
preted  literally,  the  language  implies  the  ancient  ritual  de¬ 
scribed  in  Gen.  i59'18  JE,  Jer.  3418f- :  both  parties  had  to 
pass  between  the  pieces  into  which  the  sacrifice  was  cut,  prob.  to 
symbolize  that  they  were  taken  within  the  mystical  life  of  the 
victim.  See  W.  R.  Smith  Rel.  of  Sent.3  480  f.  691  f.  Whether 
there  was  a  sacrifice  or  not,  Zedekiah  would  have  invoked  the 
name  of  Jahveh  as  witness  to  the  covenant,  v.19  n.—the  chiefs ] 
lit.  the  rams,  in  a  fig.  sense,  cp.  3111  3221 3417 1  the  princes  of  v.12. 
The  line  is  perhaps  dependent  on  2  K.  2415. — 14*  to  humble  the 
kingdom ]  Lit.  that  the  k.  should  become  humble.  Nebuchadrezzar 
was  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  further  revolts  (2  K.  241), 
and  no  doubt  insisted  upon  humiliating  terms  v.s,  which 
Zedekiah  agreed  to  accept  as  a  condition  of  being  made  kmg. 
For  the  language  cp.  2914  (of  Egypt).  At  the  end  of  the  line 
a  gloss  on  humble  has  found  its  way  into  the  text,  that  xt  should 
not  raise  itself,  perhaps  from  2915,  where  the  neighbouring  words 
are  similar. — his  covenant ]  i.e.  Zedekiah’s. — hold  good]  lit.  stand ; 
cp.  Is.  5410,  Ps.  8929  “81— IS- 

‘  But  he  sent  ’  his  messengers  to  Egypt, 

To  grant  him  horses  and  legions. 

Shall  he  prosper,  escape,  who  does  this, 

And  break  (his)  covenant,  and  escape? 

Hezekiah  had  appealed  to  Egypt  when  Jerusalem  was 
threatened  by  the  Assyrians,  and  Isaiah  denounced  his  policy 
as  faithless  (Is.  301-5  3I1'3).  Experience  always  proved  how 
vain  it  was  to  look  for  help  from  Egypt  (Is.  36®,  Ez.  29®- 7)  ; 
but  when  once  more  the  situation  became  desperate,  no  other 
course  seemed  open,  and  again  the  prophet  of  the  day  declares 
it  to  be  ruinous.  Zedekiah’s  appeal,  however,  was  so  far 
successful  that  Pharaoh  Hophra'  sent  an  army  to  the  relief  of 
Jerusalem,  and  compelled  the  Babylonians  to  raise  the  siege 
(588  b.c.)  ;  but  he  had  to  give  way  when  they  arrived  in  force 
fof  the  final  assault  (Jer.  375'11)-  Egypt  itself  was  not 
conquered  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  568  b.c.,  as  the  prophets 
expected,  2919,  chs.  31-32,  Jer.  43s '13,  4430  4620'26,  though  its 
ambitions  received  a  check  (Kittel  Gesch.  iii.  5)- — J®  has 
But  he  rebelled  against  him  in  sending,  a  prosaic  explanation 
from  2  K.  2420 ;  ‘  But  he  sent  ’  may  have  been  altered 
to  in  sending  when  the  preceding  verb  was  introduced 
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(Ro.). — To  grant  him ]  i.e.  that  Egypt  should  give  him. — 
horses]  Judah  could  raise  no  such  cavalry  as  Egypt  possessed  ; 
see  Ex.  149  P,  is1- 21  JE,  Dt.  1716,  1  K.  io29,  Is.  3I1-  3,  Jer. 
464*  9. — and  legions]  lit.  and  much  people ,  so  v.9  probably  from 
here. — Shall  he  prosper?]  Echoing  the  language  of  v.10. — 
escape]  i.e.  avoid  punishment. — Vv.  16-18.  A  prose  comment  on 
the  poem,  developing  its  veiled  threats  and  repeating  some  of 
its  words  in  a  rather  clumsy  style.  16  begins  with  the  same 
phrase  as  v.19. — with  him  shall  he  die  in  the  midst  of  B.]  See 
I213,  Jer.  5211. — 17.  shall  Pharaoh  deal  with  him  in  the  battle] 
Pharaoh's  host  and  numerous  company  will  be  quite  inadequate 
when  the  fighting  comes ;  for  deal  with  in  a  friendly  sense  cp.  2044, 
Jer.  2 12,  Ps.  10921.  On  the  other  hand,  deal  with  can  have  a 
hostile  sense,  e.g.  2214,  2325*  29 ;  if  this  is  the  case  here,  Pharaoh 
must  be  a  mistaken  gloss,  and  the  first  part  of  the  v.  as  well  as 
the  second  will  refer  to  Nebuchadrezzar  :  ‘  he  will  need  no 
large  forces  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  it  will  fall  an  easy  prey '  (so 
Kr.  He.).  The  former  explanation  seems  to  be  more  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  context. — when  (one)  throws  up  a  mound  and  builds  a 
rampart]  So  42  2127  t22],  cp.  26s.  The  indefinite  subj.  with  an 
active  verb  is  equivalent  to  a  passive,  *  when  a  mound  is  thrown 
up '  etc.  ;  the  reference  is  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Babylonians. — to  cut  off  many  persons]  These  words,  standing 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  recall  I419- 21.  For  persons  see  1318  n. 
— 18.  he  had  given  his  hand]  Either  as  a  pledge  of  consent,  e.g. 
2  K.  io16,  Lam.  5®,  Ezr.  io19,  or  in  token  of  submission,  e.g. 
Jer.  5015,  1  C.  2924,  2  C.  308. — he  shall  not  escape]  The  tone  is 
decisive;  the  usual  conjn.  is  dropped;  cp.  1828. — 19-21. 
Omitting  later  additions,  the  text  may  be  restored  as 
follows  : 

‘  *  As  I  live ,  surely  my  oath  which  he  has  spurned, 

And  my  covenant  which  he  has  broken —  I  will  lay 

it  on  his  head  ! 

20  And  I  will  spread  over  him  my  net,  and  he  shall 

be  caught  in  my  snare  ; 

21  1  '  All  his  troops  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  the 

remnant  be  scattered  *  .* 

Four  lines  in  the  3  :  2  measure. — 19.  The  strophe  is  introduced 
in  ffl  by  the  editorial  formula  Therefore  thus  saith  [ the  Lord] 
Jahveh.  As  I  live  .  .  .  spurned  has  been  copied  from  here 
in  v.16 ;  see  511  n.,  and  for  spurned  in  this  connexion  see 
Num.  15 31  P. — my  oath  ...  my  covenant]  Zedekiah  must  have 
invoked  Jahveh  to  witness  his  promise  of  allegiance  and  to 
punish  any  breach  of  it.  Political  arrangements  of  this  kind 
could  not  be  completed  without  a  religious  sanction  ;  they 
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were  under  Jahveh's  protection  ;  to  break  them  was  to  dis¬ 
honour  the  sacred  Name,  cp.  Hos.  io4.  For  illustrations  see 
Gen.  2i32f-E,  3i46“49  J,  Ex.  3415  JE,  Josh.  918f-  P,  Jud.  n11, 
2  S.  53.  Outside  Israel  the  same  practice  was  observed ;  the 
treaty  between  the  Hittites  and  Egyptians  in  the  time  of 
Ramses  ii.  invokes  all  the  gods  known  to  both  races,  and 
similarly  the  treaty  between  the  Hittites  and  the  Mitanni, 
and  the  Assyrian  treaties  (Muller  As.  u.  Eur.  330 ;  Cowley 
Schweich  Lects .  1920,  44  f.  ;  Meissner  Bab.  u.  Ass.  i.  139 f.). 
There  was  another  occasion  on  which  Zedekiah  and  his  princes 
broke  a  covenant ;  it  is  described  with  indignation  by  Jeremiah, 
348"22. — I  will  lay  it  on  his  head ]  Usually  his  or  their  way  is  the 
object,  see  910  n. ;  here  it  refers  generally  to  the  oath  and 
covenant. — 20.  And  I  will  spread  .  .  .  snare']  The  same  words 
in  I213a,  perhaps  taken  from  here  ;  at  any  rate  the  rhythmical 
form  of  the  line  suits  this  context  and  not  the  other. — The 
rest  of  the  v.  is  in  prose,  and  therefore  no  part  of  the  original 
oracle  ;  it  is  omitted  by  ffiB. — And  I  will  bring  him  to  B.] 
Probably  based  upon  I213b. — and  I  will  hold  judgement  with 
him  there ]  A  conjugation  of  the  verb  to  judge  is  used  which 
suggests  the  examination  and  reply  of  the  criminal ;  so  2035f* 
3822,  Jer.  236.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Zedekiah  was  judged  at 
Riblah,  and  thence  taken  to  Babylon,  2  K.  256f*,  Jer.  529"11. 
— ‘for*  his  transgression  etc.]  See  1413  n. — 21.  JR  reads  at  the 
beginning  And  as  for  all  his  fugitives  ;  but  the  text  is  insecure. 
ffiB  om.  the  words;  2TS  imply  his  choice  ones,  which  some 
scholars  adopt,  cp.  237  (sing.),  Dan.  ii15  (plur.).  It  is  probable 
that  the  words  belong  to  the  prose  addition  in  v  20,  and  were 
incorrectly  copied  when  moved  into  their  present  position. 
Originally  the  line  began  All  his  troops,  omitting  the  prep. 
with  which  stands  in  JH.  Cp.  1214  n. — and  the  remnant  be 
scattered]  fSt  adds  the  conventional  to  every  wind,  cp.  1214 
510  n.  ;  the  addition  spoils  the  measure  of  the  line. — The  poem 
is  closed  with  the  solemn  attestation  and  ye  shall  know  that  I 
Jahveh  have  spoken  (1 it )  ;  see  513  n. 

Vv.  22-24.  The  promise  of  a  future  king. — It  is  con¬ 
veyed  in  highly  figurative  language,  drawn  from  the  poem 
w.3"8,  and  from  Ez.'s  other  writings.  The  prince  of  the  future, 
a  descendant  of  the  royal  line  of  David,  will  be  brought  back 
from  exile  to  revive,  on  Israelite  soil,  the  fallen  kingdom  of  his 
ancestors  (v.22),  which  will  become  strong  enough  to  protect 
its  subjects,  and  far  wider  in  extent  (w.23-  24).  Such  a  prospect 
Ez.  certainly  had  in  mind,  for  he  alludes  to  it  obscurely  in 
2 1 32  [27],  and  expressly,  at  a  later  period  of  his  ministry,  in 
3423f *  3724f*  ;  while  in  the  final  period,  represented  by  chs.  40-48, 
a  different  ideal  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Davidic  king.  The 
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present  passage,  however,  can  hardly  be  Ez.'s  work ;  it  seems 
to  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
w.13“21,  and  implies,  as  Holscher  says,  that  a  descendant  of 
David  was  living  at  the  time  ;  see  the  genealogies  in  1  C.  319’22, 
Ezr.  82-3,  Zech.  I240"14.  Some  have  thought  of  Zerubbabel 
(Zunz  ZDMG.  xxvii.  678;  Winckler  Altov .  Forsch.  iii.  142  f.), 
but  his  date  would  be  too  early.  The  text  has  been  filled  out 
in  places,  though  not  sufficiently  to  disguise  its  rhythmical 
character  ;  three  stanzas  can  be  detected,  with  lines  in  the 
3  :  3  measure,  written  in  a  poor,  imitative  style  ;  note  the 
repeated  mountain,  plant,  dwell. — 22.  23.  The  poem  is  introduced 
by  the  formula  which  Ez.  uses  :  Thus  saith  [the  Lord]  Jahveh. 

And  I  will  take  of  the  crest  of  the  cedar  ‘  9 , 

From  the  top  of  its  shoots  ‘  '  I  will  pluck  (one), 

And  I  will  plant  (it)  on  a  high  9  9  mountain, 

23  On  the  mountain-height  of  Israel  will  I  plant  it. 

The  figures  of  vv.3-  4  are  copied,  but  with  a  difference  :  what 
had  been  an  act  of  violence  will  be  turned  into  an  act  of  grace  ; 
the  pron.  is  emphatic,  I  will  take,  I  will  plant ;  Jahveh,  instead 
of  Nebuchadrezzar.  After  cedar  jffl  has  two  words  the  lofty, 
and  I  will  put ;  ffiB  om.  both,  <£  the  second.  The  epithet  is 
conventional,  and  the  verb  needs  an  object  and  does  not  fit 
into  the  sentence. — the  top  of  its  shoots  in  v. 4  is  Jehoiachin,  but 
now  a  scion  of  David's  house;  cp.  the  Righteous  Shoot  of 
Jer.  23 5f-  3315,  Zech.  3®  612. — I  will  pluck  (one)]  The  object  is 
readily  supplied  from  the  previous  words  ;  ffl  gives  a  tender 
(one),  alluding  no  doubt  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  royal 
family,  cp.  Am.  911,  Is.  n1,  Zech.  g9.  But  this  is  implied 
clearly  enough  in  the  context ;  the  word  was  not  recognized 
by  ffiS,  and  may  have  been  written  by  mistake. — on  a  high 
mountain]  i.e.  mount  Zion,  cp.  402,  Is.  22=Mic.  41.  Jftl 
has  on  a  high  and  heaped-up  m.  The  second  word,  found  only 
here,  adds  one  beat  too  many  to  the  line,  and  is  perhaps  a 
corrupt  repetition  of  and  I  will  plant.— 23.  The  first  line  of 
this  v.  forms  a  couplet  with  the  last  line  of  v.22.  The  mountain- 
height  of  Isr.  is  another  designation  of  Zion,  which  occurs  in 
2040  3414  ;  cp.  Jer.  1712  3112. — 

And  it  shall  bear  foliage  and  be  fruitful, 

And  become  a  glorious  cedar  ; 

And  all  9  beasts  9  shall  dwell  underneath  it, 

*  And9  all  birds  9  9  shall  dwell  in  *  9  its  branches. 

The  language  of  the  first  two  lines  comes  from  v.8  (be  fruitful 
lit.  yield  fruit) ,  but  the  cedar  from  v.3.  The  future  revival  of 
the  Davidic  family,  at  present  living  in  obscurity  and  shorn  of 
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its  honours,  is  pictured  similarly  in  Is.  ii1. — all  *  beasts  *]  lit. 
every  kind  of  beast .  jftl  reads  bird ;  but  birds  are  mentioned 
in  the  next  line,  moreover,  they  do  not  dwell  underneath  trees. 
The  correction  is  suggested  by  ffiA  rcav  Orjpiov,  and  adopted 
by  Gr.  Co.  Kr.  In  the  fourth  line  ffl  reads  every  bird  of  every 
wing ,  cp.  Gen.  714  P,  and  with  slight  variations  ch.  394* 17, 
Dt.  417  (so  8>  here),  Ps.  14810.  The  rhythm  makes  it  probable 
that  of  every  wing  is  an  addition  from  Gen.  l.c.  JH  further  adds 
in  the  shade  of  before  its  branches ,  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  316* 12* 
The  beasts  and  birds  represent  the  subjects  of  the  Israelite 
king,  and  the  wide-spreading  branches,  the  extent  and  security 
of  his  rule.  For  the  image  cp.  31®- 12,  Dan.  49- 18  [12*  21],  Mk.  432, 
and  the  following  sentence  from  Nebuchadrezzar's  inscription 
No.  9,  col.  iii.  ‘  in  its  (Babylon's)  eternal  shadow  gathered  all 
men  for  their  welfare  '  (Langdon  Neubab.  Konigsinschr .  94)  ; 
cp.  Baruch  i12. — 24. 

And  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  know 
That  I  am  Jahveh : 

I  have  made  humble  the  lofty  tree , 

Made  lofty  the  humble  tree , 

Have  withered  the  sappy  tree , 

Have  ripened  the  withered  tree . 

all  the  trees  of  the  field ]  See  3i4*  5* 16 ;  they  stand  for  the  heathen 
in  contrast  to  Israel ;  the  kingdom  of  the  future  will  tower 
over  other  kingdoms,  as  the  cedar  over  other  trees.  Ez.'s 
customary  phrase  (513  n.)  is  modified  to  suit  the  figure  :  the 
trees  .  .  .  shall  know ;  the  heathen  shall  be  convinced  of 
Jahveh's  divinity  and  power  by  the  change  in  Israel's  fortunes. 
There  is  no  thought  of  conversion  to  the  true  religion. — that  I 
am  Jahveh ]  So  the  words  are  to  be  rendered,  to  suit  the  rhythin  ; 
not  as  punctuates,  that  I,  Jahveh,  have  made  humble .  Israel  s 
restoration  will  lead  the  world  to  recognize  Jahveh  as  He  truly 
is,  the  only  Lord  of  human  life  and  the  Controller  of  Israel's 
destiny ;  cp.  Is.  453,  5* 6  and  Jer.  1621.  Here,  perhaps,  this 
little  appendix  ended.  The  last  four  lines  seem  to  be  a  still 
later  addition,  marked  off  by  a ‘group  of  artificial  antitheses, 
which  are  based  on  the  language  of  w.6* 10* 14  ;  for  the  sappy 
tree  as  opposed  to  the  withered  cp.  213  [2047]  and  Luke  2331. 
Contrast  the  superior  style  of  3636. — I  Jahveh  have  spoken ,  and 
I  will  do  {it)]  One  of  Ez.'s  formulae,  2214  36™  3714 ;  similarly 
2414.  Cp.  v.21  above. 

Ch.  17, 13.  ’ink  K3»|]  Kr.  would  point  wx  itajl,  as  168,  to  secure  the  customary 
with  him,  1  S.  20®,'2  C.  231  ;  but  #1  is  preferable.— ’’rx]  Cp.  Ex.  1516  and 
in  Phoen.  NSI.  No.  10,  2.  150,  5(?).— 14.  inna  nx  -icrS]  lit.  that  [he]  should 
keep  his  covenant.  The  inf.  with  an  unnamed  subj.  may  be  rendered  by 
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a  pass.,  cp.  138  1620  notes. — mcyS]  that  it  should  stand,  with  a  change  of 
subj.  The  Bab.  school  gives  noyS  Q.  C='n;iy^;  ©  /cal  lardveiv  aiV^  = 
nTDyn*?.  The  suff.  must  refer  to  inns  (so  (3t  2j,  not  to  m^DD  (RV.). — 
Npjnn  viSsV]  For  the  inf.  in  a  pass. -reflexive  sense  after  '31?  cp.  209  24s. 

places  these  words  before  'o  nvnb. — 15.  nVrV  m  -non]  For  the  constrn. 
cp.  v.18.  But  perhaps  1.  nVen  (Ro.). — ntfyn]  with  irregular  §ere,  G-K  §  93  rr ; 
the  vocalization  may  be  meant  to  imitate  the  constr.  st.  in  nVx  ntfy  Dt. 
1812  etc.  (5r  freely  6  ttolQv  iuavrla. — uSon  nns  ism]  might  be  tr.  if  he 
break  covenant,  shall  he  escape?  Dr.  §  149;  but  the  context  suggests 
that  the  words  are  parallel  to  the  preceding  interrog.  sentence,  Kon. 
iii.  §  415  v.  For  'q  extending  over  a  second  clause  cp.  i318b  2030  etc. 
<£  om.  the  words;  render  as  though  the  text  read  "i;z?i,  and  uV?;q 
(so  U). — 16.  inx  .  .  .  "|Vcn  Dipos]  As  in  i13  (?)  io10*  22  the  resumption  of 
the  casus  pendens  is  not  exact ;  Kon.  iii.  §  341  i.  Ehrl.  He.  would  ignore 
the  accents,  and  read  wk  innsi  and  his  covenant  with  him  ;  but  the  form 
of  the  sentence,  which  is  clumsy,  requires  a  resumptive  pron.  at  this 
point. — in*  t^ddh]  Ptcp.  referring  to  the  past,  cp.  Gen.  27s3  35s,  Ps.  1377. 
— 17.  ncnVos]  Vrs.  om.  the  3,  perhaps  because  they  did  not  understand 
how  nx  wy  could  have  a  friendly  sense;  imx=inx.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  emend  the  text,  but  yw  for  n»y»  would  remove  all  ambiguity. — 
'n  &  ‘  but  with  ambushes  and  towers,’  inserting  ‘  but,'  and  thus 

changing  the  sense ;  <£  sometimes  indulges  in  free  translations,  Co. 
148. — ni]i  mra]  (JR  om.  — 18.  "is*1?  .  .  .  nisi]  Cp.  v.16;  for  the  pf.  with 
weak  waw  see  13 8  w.  ®rB  /cal  TjrLpmxrev,  but  A  #ti  rj.  &  ‘  because  '  = 
nia  '3. — jiu]  (5B  StdwKa  *****  dtSwice. — nry]  (S-|-avr£,  perh.  explanatory. — 
19.  pV]  (fcq-Tbt*. — v$n]  So  Ps.  3310 ;  a  slip,  "»sn  comes  from  "ns,  Gr-K.  §  67  v. — 
vnnn]  For  the  constrn.  cp.  4410,  Is.  56®*-,  Jer.  2711;  Dr.  §  123  (a). 
k.  5c6<rw  a xaty  &  =  .rnnn  ,  which  is  preferable. — 20.  iVya  nr  wx  vicjsbui]  iVyD 
is  not  the  direct  obj.,  but  an  accus.  specifying  the  sphere  in  which  the 
action  takes  place,  cp.  1  S.  127  (?  text).  The  constrn.,  however,  is  harsh, 
and  9  MSS  read  l^yoa,  1  MS  ltyo  ^y  so  ;  either  would  be  better  than 
iW.  F  in  praevaricatione.  (5AQ  supply  a  translation  of  the  second  half 
of  the  v.  omitted  by  (5iB. — 21.  w-qd  73  nxi]  Kt.,  the  plur.  vm3D  Q.  and 
many  MSS.  G-K.  §  iiym  includes  this  among  the  cases  in  which  nxi 
stands  before  a  nominative,  to  give  emphasis.  Undoubtedly  it  became 
common  in  Mishnaic  Hebr.  to  use  nx  as  a  demonstrative  before  a  noun 
not  necessarily  in  the  accus.,  Segal  Mishn.  Hebr.  Gr.  §  75  ;  and  43’, 
Neh.  9 V*  34,  Dan.  913  seem  to  be  clear  instances  of  the  usage  in  the 
O.T.  But  many  of  the  supposed  occurrences  given  in  Lex.  85  No.  3 
rest  upon  doubtful  texts  ;  e.g.  in  2018  35 10  44s.  iH  is  not  supported 
by  the  Vrs.  Kon.  iii.  §  270  c.d  prefers  to  explain  nx  in  all  these  instances 
as  marking  the  accus.  of  the  sphere.  Not  only  is  the  grammar 
questionable,  but  the  form  lmsn  was  read  mnso  by  C&.  The  whole 
phrase,  in  fact,  is  corrupt ;  it  belongs  to  v.20,  which  perhaps  ended  with 
3in3  ot v  nion,  or  something  similar. — vdjk  ^33]  Cp.  1214  n.  The  prep,  is 
perhaps  part  of  the  corrupt  words  which  precede.  (KB  iv  irdtry  irapard^ei 
afiTov  A<*  Kai  7 rd<ra$  pvyaSeLas  a  food  (so  2,  =vm3D  *?3i)  iv  Traarj  rrj  7 ra/>ard£« 
avrov. — 22.  "U3N  rt3]  <EBIL&-hp^  (5A  +  $ta  tovto  ehrov.  Cp.  v.®  n. — ’nnp1?!] 
The  pf.  c.w.c.  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  without  any  preceding 
incpf.  to  determine  its  meaning  is  rather  frequent  in  Ez.,  cp.  25 13  308-  10 
32s  ;  similarly  after  a  divine  oath  or  its  equivalent,  5®  218  3411-  20  3511 
4412.  Cp.  Ur.  §  1 19  (a). — uk]  om.  both  times. — niDSD]  ©rB  4k twv  4k\€ktQ)v 

A(*  4tti.\€ktuv  jS  ‘  from  its  choice  one  ’  ;  see  v.3  n. — ’nnn  rain]  om., 
&  om.  'n  ;  in  v.s  nun  has  no  epithet.  To  read  vnytm  (Gr.  Be.)  anticipates 
’nVnen. — qopK  *p  rmpp  stk-id]  Cp.  v.4.  pass  over  "p,  which  may  be  a 

miswritten  form  of  the  beginning  of  yspx.  Co.  insists  on  the  originality 
of  the  word,  which  ’A20  render  diraMv ;  if  retained,  it  must  be  hyphened 
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with  *]BpN  to  count  as  one  beat.  ©r  £k  Kopv<pTjs  Kapdlas  avr&v  airoKyiCj 

1  and  from  its  top  I  will  pluck  its  heart/  Co.  suggests  that  KapSlas  airrwy 

may  be  a  hexaplaric  corruption ;  he  notes  that  2  renders  mos  by 
iyKdpSiov  in  v.3  31 10  and  by  r as  KapSlas  atir&v  in  31 14  ;  if  2  rendered  'x 
here  in  the  same  way,  a  hexaplaric  conflation  may  have  produced  the 
curious  version  of  ©r.  After  £k  Kopv<f>rjs  supr.,  ©rA$  insert  Kal  Swcrw  dxb 
K€<f>a\ijs  Trapa<pvd8i»)v  avrijs  from  0  in  the  Hexapla  ;  Co.  73. — Mjn]  Pass, 
ptcp.  of  V?n,  whence  Spi  e.g.  316.  ©r  Kai  Kpefidaw  avrdv  which  may 

be  a  dittogr.  of  Mnn. — 23.  V  or©  inn]  £$  om.  ono ;  but  then  V  in  will 
mean  *  the  hill-country  of  Isr.'  Josh.  nie-  21.  Ro.  would  om.  in  ;  but  then 
the  phrase  will  not  correspond  with  2040  3414. — 'is  n^yi]  So  ©r ;  altered 
to  .n-jkb  boughs  v.#  by  Co.  Be.  Kr.  Ro.  on  the  rather  prosaic  ground 
that  the  cedar  is  not  a  fruit-tree. — tik  n*1?]  ©tHU  =  Vrw  cp.  v.®  n. — 

After  rnnn  133^1  read  nr»n  Sb  (Gr.  Co.  Kr.),  and  continue  vnrVia  hbx  — 
»)33  *?3  'x  ^o]  ©rB  irav  6pveov  Kal  irav  Trcretvdv  IL,  Airdv  dijpiov  Kal  ra  xerei vd, 
not  understanding  the  Hebr.  Om.  *\n  ^  Ro. — nn^rn  vnvVi  V20]  In  nji^n 
the  3rd  cons,  of  the  root  coincides  with  the  n  of  the  termination  ;  cp. 
32 1#,  Gen.  423  etc.  ©r  has  a  double  rendering,  vird  ri]v  <rKidv  aOrou  ava- 
Travaerar  rd  /tX^/zara  ai jtov  airoKaraaTadi^eraL  (  =  .133^11)  ;  cp.  1311  16 14  W. — 
24.  ’mew  'mm]  The  pf.  c.w.c.  with  no  determining  antecedent ;  it  has 
assumed  the  functions  of  an  impf..  Dr.  §119  (a). 

Ch.  18.  The  absolute  justice  of  God,  shewn  in  His 
treatment  of  the  individual. — The  popular  view  is  wrong ; 
national  misfortunes  are  not  to  be  explained  by  the  sins  of  the 
fathers,  w.1"4.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  divine  justice. 
Each  man  will  be  treated  exactly  as  he  deserves  ;  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  himself,  and  no  one  else  can  take  his  place,  vv.5’20. 
Each  is  free  to  determine  his  conduct,  unfettered  by  his  own 
actions  in  the  past ;  he  can  make  what  change  he  pleases, 
w.21’29.  And  God  wants  men  to  repent ;  He  has  no  desire 
to  punish  ;  for  He  is  benevolent  as  well  as  just,  vv.30’32.  The 
chapter  forms  a  connected  whole.  Some  regard  vv.28"29  as  a 
parallel  text  to  vv.21’25  (Kr.  He.  Steuern.) ;  but  this  may  be 
only  one  more  of  the  repetitions  which  occur  throughout  (Ho.). 

In  a  style  which  reflects  the  labour  of  his  thought,  the 
prophet  is  feeling  his  way  towards  a  general  principle.  He 
starts  from  a  saying  which  was  current  in  Jerusalem  (Jer.  3129), 
and  had  reached  Tel  Abib  :  ‘  The  fathers  used  to  eat  sour 
grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  blunted.'  So  the  people 
were  accounting  for  the  disasters  of  the  times:  the  present 
generation  were  not  to  blame ;  they  were  paying  the  penalty 
for  the  sins  of  Manasseh  and  the  rest ;  for  they  took  it  for 
granted,  as  most  men  did,  in  spite  of  recent  protests  (Dt.  2416, 

2  K.  146),  that  guilt  could  be  transmitted  from  father  to  son. 
If  we  are  being  punished  for  the  sins  of  the  fathers,  what  avails 
the  moral  struggle  ?  And  is  it  just  ?  A  note  of  self-acquittal, 
fatalism,  despair,  can  be  heard  in  the  people's  voice,  and  some¬ 
thing  deeper  still,  a  question  of  God's  justice.  Ez.  detects 
the  point  at  once,  and  argues  it  out. 
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God  deals  with  men  as  individuals  responsible  for  their 
conduct ;  neither  the  sins  nor  the  righteousness  of  others  can 
affect  the  issue  ;  the  bad  will  ‘  die/  the  good  will  ‘  live/  that 
is,  forfeit  or  enjoy  God's  favour,  as  each  deserves.  And 
similarly  in  the  case  of  each  man's  life  :  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  bondage  which  cannot  be  broken  ;  each  is  free  to  renounce 
his  past,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  And  the  sinner  can 
always  repent ;  the  door  is  open  ;  God  is  ready  to  welcome  the 
sinner  who  turns  to  Him.  How,  then,  can  God's  justice  be 
questioned  ? 

It  is  not  easy  at  once  to  reconcile  this  treatment  of  the 
individual  with  Ez.'s  teaching  elsewhere,  his  sweeping  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  entire  people  in  chs.  16,  20,  23,  his  forecast  of 
a  judgement  which  will  fall  on  good  and  bad  alike  (21s- 9  [3-  4]), 
and  permit  of  no  escape  (512  710-27  95-10  I;t7-i2  ^121.)  Yet 
against  this  picture  of  wholesale  punishment  may  be  set  a 
few  passages  which  anticipate  the  teaching  of  ch.  18  ;  thus 
the  righteous  are  to  be  marked  out  by  a  sign  (94)  ;  they  would 
at  any  rate  deliver  themselves  (i414- 16- 18* 20) ;  repentance  was 
still  possible  (i46* 11).  Thoughts  on  the  divine  justice  had 
already  dawned  upon  the  prophet's  mind,  and  now,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  popular  saying,  he  proceeds  to  develop  them. 
In  so  far  as  the  people  were  laying  the  blame  on  others,  they 
were  grievously  mistaken  ;  as  for  their  being  better  than  their 
fathers,  they  were  worse  (cp.  ch.  8)  ;  Ez.  had  no  good  word 
to  say  of  the  reigning  prince  (chs.  15,  17).  Yet  he  recognized 
a  measure  of  right  in  the  protest  against  indiscriminate  punish¬ 
ment  which  underlay  the  common  talk ;  and  he  argues  that 
only  the  guilty  will  be  punished,  only  the  righteous  will  be 
spared  ;  the  judgement  will  fall  upon  each  man  as  it  finds  him. 
To  vindicate  God's  justice  is  the  prophet's  chief  concern  ;  but 
incidentally  his  argument  gives  a  new  value  to  the  individual, 
shewn  by  the  treatment  which  each  receives  at  the  hands  of 
a  righteous  God.  The  subject  is  taken  up  again  in  3310"20 ; 
cp.  316"21. 

This  line  of  teaching  was  not  entirely  strange.  Jeremiah 
had  seen  that  the  old  tribal  conceptions  must  give  way  to  a 
more  spiritual  religion,  based  upon  personal  relation  to  God 
(Jer.  14, 15, 1710  3131’34).  Both  prophets  quote  the  saying  about 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  ;  but  whereas  Jeremiah  declares  that  it 
will  cease  to  be  uttered  in  the  ideal  future,  Ez.  says  now*  The 
nation  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  According  to  popular  beliefs, 

*  Hdlscher  Die  Profeten  (1914)  414  f.  is  surely  right  when  he  maintains 
that  in  vv.  1-20  the  prophet  is  not  laying  down  an  abstract  dogma,  but 
dealing  with  an  actual  situation.  See  also  Kessler  Die  innere  Einheit- 
lichkeit  d,  B.  Ez.  (1926)  71  f. 
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if  the  nation  fell  to  pieces,  the  national  religion  would  perish 
too  ;  it  was  urgent,  therefore,  to  insist  that  each  man,  however 
much  involved  in  the  general  ruin,  could  enter  into  direct 
fellowship  with  God.  Yet  neither  prophet  dreamt  of  teaching 
a  purely  individualist  type  of  religion  ;  their  aim  was  to  build 
up  a  nation  out  of  converted  individuals. 

Ch.  18  attempts  to  clear  the  air  at  a  time  of  crisis,  rather 
than  to  formulate  a  doctrine :  from  the  latter  point  of  view  it 
is  hardly  successful.  The  problem  has  not  been  thought  out 
in  all  its  bearings.  For  instance,  as  Smend  observes,  the 
prophet  thinks  of  the  judgement  as  overtaking  men  unawares ; 
it  would  therefore  leave  them  no  time  to  repent.  Moreover, 
Ez.  states  his  case  without  the  qualifications  which  the  facts 
of  life  suggest :  obviously  the  individual  is  affected,  for  good 
or  evil,  by  the  society  to  which  he  belongs  (see  i62-  3)  ; 
obviously,  too,  he  has  to  pay  the  penalty  for  his  own  wrong¬ 
doing  in  the  past.  But  it  is  not  true  that  he  is  sub¬ 
merged  in  the  mass,  or  held  in  the  grip  of  a  fate  from  which 
there  is  no  escape.  The  responsibility  and  freedom  of  the 
individual  lie  at  the  root  of  all  moral  living  ;  to  have  pro¬ 
claimed  this  as  the  outcome  of  God’s  justice  and  desire  for 
man’s  recovery  was  Ez.’s  great  achievement. .  He  makes  a 
distinct  advance  upon  his  predecessors,  Jeremiah  (as  above) 
and  Habakkuk  (see  Hab.  i2-  3- 13  24),  who  had  asked  how  the 
righteousness  of  God  was  to  be  reconciled  with  the  sufferings 
of  God’s  people.*  After  Ezekiel,  the  author  of  Job  takes  up 
the  problem,  which  in  the  meantime  has  become  even  more 
urgent.  It  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  two.  Both  start 
from  a  deep  conviction  of  God’s  justice,  both  try  to  reconcile 
their  creed  with  the  sufferings  of  their  times,  both  dispute  the 
current  explanations.  But  Ez.,  though  he  secures  one  valuable 
position,  hardly  realizes  the  complexity  of  the  problem ; 
Job  pushes  his  search  much  further.  To  the  question.  Why 
do  the  righteous  suffer  ?  Ez.  would  reply,  God  discriminates 
between  the  good  man  and  the  bad  ;  that  is  exactly  what  Job  s 
friends  maintain  (Job  47  820),  and  it  is  shewn  to  be  pitifully 
beside  the  mark !  Incidentally  some  important  considerations 
are  suggested  (Job  i9- 12  2«- 10  517"’  368'11)  I  and  in  the  end 
Job  finds,  not  a  solution  of  the  problem,  but  satisfaction  in 
a  new  vision  of  God  (Job  42“-).  Similarly  Ez.  closes  his  argu¬ 
ment  with  a  call  to  turn  and  enter  a  new  life  of  union  with  God’s 
will  (vv.31-  32 ;  cp.  2424)- 

Ch.  18,  2.  What  mean  ye  by  repeating  this  proverb ]  See  812  n. 
1222  n—in  the  country  of  I.]  Cp.  1222.  The  saying,  current  in 
Palestine  (Jer.  3129),  had  reached  Babylonia,  and  it  seems  that 
*  See  Oesterley  and  Robinson  Hebr.  Religion  (193°).  221  f- 
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the  exiles  were  quoting  it,  v.25.  ffl  has  among  the  sons  of  I., 
cp.  v.3  in  I. — The  fathers  used  to  eat]  The  verb  is  impf. ;  in  Jer. 
perf. ;  in  both  places  imply  a  perf. — the  children’s  teeth 
are  blunted]  Cp.  Koh.  io10.  2E  paraphrases,  without  reproducing 
the  proverb,  ‘  the  fathers  sinned,  the  children  have  been 
smitten.  Compared  with  the  evil  days  of  Manasseh,  the  age 
of  Josiah  and  Zedekiah  seemed  vastly  better,  and  the  people 
imagined  that  they  themselves  were  not  to  blame  for  the 
disasters  of  the  times.  They  held  to  the  traditional  belief  in 
the  transmission  of  guilt,  for  which  high  authority  could  be 
invoked  (Ex.  347,  Num.  1418  JE) ;  at  the  same  time  they 
insinuated  a  protest  against  it,  and  in  this  respect  Ez.  took 
their  side,  as  indeed  Jeremiah  had  already  done.  The  old 
idea  was  too  firmly  planted  to  be  easily  dislodged ;  it  was 
still  recognized  officially  even  when  it  was  being  modified  by 
the  advance  of  religious  thought,  cp.  Ex.  206  RD,  Dt.  59,  Jer.  3218 
with  Dt.  2416,  2  K.  148.  The  author  of  Job  repudiated  the  idea 
altogether,  Job  2I19- 20. — 3.  No  more  shall  this  proverb  be  repeated 
’]  iW  adds  by  you,  ffiS  om.  Jeremiah  had  prophesied  that 
the  proverb  would  cease  in  the  great  Hereafter  (Jer.  3i27-39)  . 
he  may  have  thought  that  the  popular  belief  (above)  was  too 
deeply  rooted  to  be  given  up  before  that  time.  Meanwhile 
the  crisis  had  become  graver,  and  Ez.,  on  divine  authority 
(511  «•)»  declares  that  the  proverb  must  be  dropped  at  once. 
The  judgement  is  about  to  fall  on  the  existing  generation  ; 
they  are  not  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  fathers  ;  but  no  one 
will  suffer  without  just  reason. — 4.  all  persons  are  mine  .  . 
the  person  of  the  father  as  well  as  the  person  of  the  son]  So,  rather 
than  souls  .  .  .  soul ;  for  the  reference  is  not  to  the  spiritual 
part  of  man,  but  merely  to  a  man  as  such.  ‘  Every  individual 
person  stands  in  immediate  relation  to  God,  all  belonging  to 
Him  alike  .  .  .  each  is  treated  by  Him  independently,’  Driver 
Ideals  of  the  Prophs.  66.  For  the  plur.  in  this  sense  see  1318  n. 
— it  is  the  person  that  sins  who  shall  die]  Jer.  3130  ‘  each  shall 
die  in  his  iniquity.’  Die  (w.13- 18  etc.),  like  its  converse  live 
(w.9. 1?-  w  etc.),  has  a  mystical  sense  in  this  ch.  The  physical 
event  of  death  comes  to  godly  and  ungodly  alike  ;  but  only 
the  former  live  to  enjoy  the  future  restoration  ;  the  latter  die, 
they  have  no  share  in  it. — 5-  Ez.  now  proceeds  to  illustrate 
the  principle  laid  down  in  v.4.  He  takes  three  cases  :  the 
righteous  man  who  perseveres  in  the  ways  of  virtue  (vv.5'9) ; 
this  righteous  man’s  son,  who  does  not  follow  in  his  father’s 
steps  (vv.10-13)  ;  his  son  again,  who  renounces  the  father’s 
wickedness  (vv.14'17).  In  each  case  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
individual,  and  no  one  else,  bears  the  responsibility  for  his 
conduct  and  for  the  treatment  which  he  receives.  Possibly 
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Ez.  had  in  his  mind  the  three  generations  represented  by 
Hezekiah,  Manasseh,  and  Josiah  ;  or  Josiah,  his  sons,  and  his 
grandson  the  exiled  Jehoiachin.  Two  points  may  be  noted. 
The  sins  enumerated  are  moral,  rather  than  ceremonial  offences, 
unless  we  alter  the  text  in  w.6-  u- 15  ;  and  the  appeal  is  made 
to  a  familiar  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  The  prophets 
always  take  for  granted  a  tradition  of  morals,  such  as  is  found 
in  the  early  Codes.  Here  the  influence  of  Deuteronomy  is 
marked  (e.g.  vv.7, 8-  9-  16),  and  affinities  with  H  appear,  as 
elsewhere  in  Ez.  (e.g.  vv.5, 7- 12-  16).  Similar  lists  of  sins  and 
virtues  are  given  in  226"12  2337-  39,  Is.  3315f-,  Ps.  15  243"6 ;  add 
the  striking  catalogue  in  the  Babylonian  Shurpu  series,  where  the 
exorcist  questions  his  client  about  the  moral  and  ritual  offences 
he  may  have  committed  when  possessed  by  demons ;  see 
Rogers  Cun.  Parallels  170  ff.  ;  Gressmcmn  T.  u.  B.2  i.  324  ff. — 
Now  a  man,  if  he  be  righteous ,  and  do  justice  and  righteousness ] 
A  general  statement,  coming  before  the  analysis.  The  form  of 
the  sentence  is  characteristic  of  the  regulations  in  H  (e.g. 
Lev.  1920  2214* 21  2417- 19  2526- 29)  and  in  P  (e.g.  Lev.  1340  1516 
272, 14,  Num.  27s  303).  Ez.  adopts  a  phrase,  do  justice  and 
righteousness,  w.19- 21- 27  3314- 16- 19  459>  used  by  Jeremiah  and 
his  school  (Jer.  223- 15  23s  3316>  2  S.  815,  1  K.  io9).  ffi  here 
SiKcuocrvvrjv  alone,  but  in  vv.19-  21  Si*.  kcu  lAeos,  in  V.27  Kpifxa 
KoX  8tK.— 6.  hath  not  eaten  upon  the  mountains ]  vv.11- 15  229  ; 
i.e.  taken  part  in  sacrificial  meals  at  the  high  places.  Though 
th3  offence  is  not  alluded  to  elsewhere  in  these  terms,  and  at 
an  earlier  stage  would  not  have  been  regarded  as  an  offence 
at  all,  yet  Ez.  denounces  the  semi-idolatrous  worship  on  the 
mountains,  63f- 13  1616  etc.,  cp.  Hos.  413,  Jer.  220.  W.  R.  Smith 
suggested  that  eating  upon  the  mountains  should  be  read,  with 
a  slight  change,  eating  with  the  blood,  in  accordance  with  3325, 
where  the  context  is  much  like  the  present  one  (. R .  0/S.3  343). 
This  act  is  forbidden  in  Lev.  727  1926  cp.  Zech.  97,  and  no  doubt 
would  be  looked  upon  with  horror  by  Ez.  But  the  correction, 
though  widely  accepted,  is  not  necessary ;  it  introduces  a 
ceremonial  transgression  into  a  list  which  is  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  made  up  of  moral  offences  ;  and  it  requires  us  to 
suppose  either  that  the  text  has  been  intentionally  softened, 
or  that  a  copyist  has  written  the  word  incorrectly,  on  four 
separate  occasions. — the  idols  of  the  house  of  /.]  For  the  gillulim 
see  64  n.  ;  the  worship  of  images  is  forbidden  in  Ex.  204-  23  E 
3417  t  Dt.  415®-  58f-  726  2715,  Lev.  194  261.  The  sin  of  adultery, 
vv.11- 15  2211 3326  is  forbidden  in  Ex.  2014  E,  Dt.  517  2222,  Lev.  1820 
2010,  also  by  implication  in  the  stories  of  J,  Gen.  1214"19  26s "11 
397-12  and  E,  Gen.  205'18.  The  impurity  mentioned  next, 
cp.  2210  3617,  is  more  of  a  ceremonial  nature,  and  may  be  an 
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addition,  as  it  does  not  occur  when  the  list  is  repeated  vv.llf*  ; 
for  the  law  see  Lev.  18 19  2018  H,  I519"30P. — 7.  Oppression , 
w.12* 18  227, 29  458  4618 ;  a  different  word  for  the  same  thing 
occurs  in  v.18  practise  extortion ,  and  both  are  used  in  the  earlier 
legislation,  Ex.  2220f-  [21f*]  cp.  23®,  Dt.  2317  [16]  2414  cp.  Jer.  7® 
223  ;  the  connexion  with  H  is  specially  close,  Lev.  I913-  33 
2514- 17 .  U  et  hominem  non  constristaverit,  a  rendering  which 
suggested  to  Jerome  in  loc.  a  reference  to  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews  (see  16 13  n.),  in  which,  he  says,  it  is  placed 
among  the  greatest  sins  ‘  if  a  man  have  grieved  the  spirit  of 
his  brother/ — his  pledge  '  9  he  restores ]  w.12* 16  3316.  The  duty 
of  restoring  pledges,  e.g.  a  poor  man's  garment,  is  insisted  upon 
in  Ex.  2225f* [26fJ,  Dt.  2410"13* 17.  jfSl  his  pledge  (which  is  for) 
debt ,  a  difficult  piece  of  grammar  ;  debt  is  better  omitted  as  a 
gloss  or  dittograph. — Robbery  with  violence ,  w.12- 16  2  229  3315 
cp.  Jer.  223 ;  this  is  forbidden,  Lev.  1913  in  H,  and  Lev.  523 
in  P ;  cp.  Ex.  2015,  Dt.  517  (theft). — Humanity  towards  the 
needy  v.16  is  ordered  in  Dt.  157’11  cp.  Dt.  1429  2419"22,  Lev.  I99f* 
2322,  Is.  587,  Job  3i13fl*. — 8.  interest  .  .  .  increase]  vv.13* 17 
2212,  Ps.  155,  Prov.  28s  ;  forbidden  in  Ex.  2224  [25],  Dt.  2320  [19], 
Lev.  2535’37.  The  reference  is  to  interest  on  charitable  loans  ; 
D  allows  this  in  dealings  with  a  foreigner,  Dt.  2321 1201 ;  but  Ez. 
condemns  it  altogether.  Interest  in  the  modern  sense,  i.e.  on 
money  lent  for  commercial  purposes,  is  an  entirely  different 
thing  ;  see  Driver  Exod.  232  f. — true  justice]  Cp.  Jer.  76,  Zech.  79 ; 
commanded  in  E,  Ex.  231"3*  6'8,  in  D,  Dt.  1618'20  2417  251  2719  ; 
in  H,  Lev.  I915*  35. — 9.  in  my  statutes  ‘  he  has  walked ']  v.17 ; 
see  5 6  m.  JBl  walks  ;  but  the  pf.  (Vrs.)  agrees  better  with  the 
next  cl. — he  has  kept  my  judgements  to  do  ‘  them  ']  So  ffi  and 
2021 ;  M  to  do  truth.  A  Dtc.  expression,  Dt.  51  711  n32  121 
cp.  2  K.  1737. — he  shall  surely  live]  vv.17, 19*  21  2011  3316  cp. 
Am.  54  ;  live  not  merely  in  the  physical  sense,  but  live  to  enjoy 
the  better  time  coming ;  cp.  die,  v.4  n.  The  ideal  of  the 
righteous  man  given  in  vv.6'9  is  expressed  in  terms  of  practical 
conduct.  *  The  ancient  mind  fastened  on  the  outward  acts 
as  revealing  the  inward  state,  while  the  modern  mind  goes 
directly  to  the  internal  condition.'  Davidson  in  loc. ;  see  also 
W.  R.  Smith  R.  of  S.3  676. — Vv.  10-13.  The  second  generation : 
the  wicked  son  of  the  righteous  father. — 10.  And  if  he  beget  a 
violent  son,  a  shedder  of  blood]  For  the  first  epithet  cp.  722  robbers , 
ffi  XoLfxov.  What  follows  is  corrupt :  lit.  and  he  do  alas !  even 
one  of  these,  (na)  and  has  not  done  all  these  ;  in  each  case  these 
must  refer  to  the  virtues  just  enumerated,  yet  do  and  not  do 
is  applied  to  them  !  The  simplest  way  to  make  the  text  intel¬ 
ligible  is  to  omit  v.10b  as  inserted  from  Lev.  42,  *  and  he  do  even 
one  of  those,'  which  may  have  been  written  on  the  margin  as 
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a  parallel,  and  to  leave  v.lla  as  it  stands,  ffi  gives  '  a  shedder 
of  blood  and  one  that  commits  sin,  (n)  in  the  way  of  his 
righteous  father  he  has  not  gone/  continuing  with  v.llb  ;  this 
looks  like  an  attempt  to  make  sense  of  an  uncertain  text. — 
nb.  ‘  but *  has  eaten  etc.]  The  list  in  vv.6fl-  is  repeated. — 
12.  has  oppressed  the  poor  and  needy ]  So  2229 ;  see  v.7  n. — has 
committed  '  robbery '  with  violence ]  So  with  a  slight  correction 
to  agree  with  vv.7*  18. — ‘  has  *  not  '  restored  *  the  pledge ]  jfJl  does 
not  restore  ;  the  pf.  is  read  by  ffir. — has  committed  abomination ] 
Esp.  of  idolatrous  practices,  as  1660  3326,  Dt.  1316  174.  Co. 
strikes  out  the  phrase  as  too  general,  and  added  from  v.13  ; 
but  the  Vrs.  found  it  in  the  text  before  them. — 13.  shall  he 
live  ?  he  shall  not  live ]  Here  comes  the  apodosis  of  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  sentence  beginning  And  if  he  beget  v.10 ;  but  the 
syntax  is  improved  by  following  ffi  he  shall  not  surely  live. — 
he  shall  surely  ‘  die  ']  vv.21* 28  3315  (EAH£  ;  0i  be  put  to  death , 
perhaps  under  the  influence  of  Lev.  209* llfl*. — his  blood  shall  be 
upon  him]  Cp.  Lev.  2027  and  ch.  33s,  Josh.  219  ch.  334  etc. — 
Vv.  14-17.  The  third  generation  :  the  righteous  son  of  the  wicked 
father. — 14.  Wickedness  need  be  no  more  hereditary  than 
righteousness. — 16.  has  not  taken  a  pledge]  This  goes  further 
than  vv.7* 12. — 17.  has  withdrawn  his  hand  from  *  iniquity  ']  So 
(5,  as  in  v.8 ;  jfll  from  the  poor. — 18.  practised  extortion] 
Cp.  227* 29,  Lev.  523. — in  the  midst  of  his  people]  Plur.,  i.e.  his 
fellow-tribesmen,  a  sense  which  the  plur.  frequently  has  in  P, 
e.g.  Gen.  1714  25s,  Lev.  720,  but  not  in  Ez.  Probably  the  sing, 
should  be  read  ;  cp.  ‘  my  people/ — behold ,  he  has  died  because 
of  his  iniquity]  <&=‘  then  he  shall  die/  as  in  v.26a  3318 ;  so  Co. 
But  ffl  may  well  be  right. — 19.  And  ye  say]  vv.25* 29  3317* 20, 
Mai.  i2  and  often  in  Mai.  The  prophet  directly  attacks  the 
belief  that  one  generation  is  punished  for  the  sins  of  another. 
Here  and  in  v.20  the  expression  used  is  not  merely  bear  the 
iniquity  (see  44  «.),  but  bear  (part)  in  the  iniquity  ;  cp.  Num. 
n17,  Job  713.  ‘  God  will  deal  with  each  according  to  his 

own  doings,  not  according  to  the  doings  of  others/  Church 
Village  Sermons ,  2nd  Series  299. — 20.  The  principle  to  which 
the  foregoing  argument  has  led  can  now  be  stated :  the 
moral  freedom  of  the  individual.  Though  Jeremiah  and  the 
Dtc.  school  were  moving  in  this  direction  (Jer.  3i29f*, 
Dt.  2416),  Ez.  was  the  first  to  work  out  a  theory  on  the 
subject,  in  opposition  to  current  beliefs  (vv.6"9)  and  to  the 
authority  of  the  law  (Ex.  206).  His  teaching  did  not  at 
once  meet  with  general  acceptance  ;  for  even  Lev.  26,  which 
is  otherwise  full  of  his  spirit,  adopts  the  traditional  view 
(Lev.  2636-  39)  ;  and  opinion  remained  divided  for  centuries. 
The  law  itself  spoke  with  different  voices  in  Ex.  205  and  Dt.  2416, 
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as  the  Rabbis  did  not  fail  to  notice  ;  *  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  get  over  the  contradiction  by  supposing  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  wicked  children  of  a  righteous  father,  punishment  would 
be  held  in  suspense,  while  the  wicked  children  of  a  wicked 
father  would  be  punished  at  once  (Mechilta  of  R.  Simon  ed. 
Hoffmann  1905,  106).  But  Rabbinic  opinion  tended  to  side 
with  Ezekiel,  e.g.  Talm.  B.  Makkoth  24a,  ‘  Moses  said,  "  Visiting 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  ”  ;  Ezekiel  came 
and  cancelled  it,  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.”  *  On 
the  other  hand,  the  strictly  legal,  as  distinct  from  the  prophetic 
view,  still  found  supporters,  whose  opinions  are  illustrated 
by  Schechter  Some  Aspects  of  Rab.  Theol.  188  f.  Ezekiel's 
doctrine  raises  further  questions  on  the  subject  of  inherited 
guilt  and  original  sin  which  lie  outside  the  scope  of  a  com¬ 
mentary.  One  adaptation  of  the  present  v.,  however,  may  be 
quoted  as  evidence  of  Jewish  belief  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul 
(Rom.  512fl*),  Apoc.  Baruch  5419,  '  Adam  is  not  therefore  the 
cause,  save  only  of  his  own  soul.  But  each  one  of  us  has  been 
the  Adam  of  his  own  soul.'  See  also  Charles  Eschatology ,  ch.  v. ; 
Williams  Fall  and  Original  Sin  72  ff. — Vv.  21-25.  The  prophet 
turns  to  another  side  of  the  question.  If  a  man  does  not 
necessarily  inherit  the  consequences  of  what  his  parents  have 
done,  neither  does  he  he  under  the  ban  of  his  own  past  :  he 
is  free  to  change  his  conduct.  And  Jahveh's  prevailing  desire 
is  that  he  should  turn  from  sin  to  righteousness  ;  for  God  deals 
with  men,  not  on  the  principle  of  mechanical  retribution,  but 
as  a  Person  quick  to  perceive  any  change  of  attitude  which  will 
bring  them  into  right  relation  with  Himself.  These  vv.  must 
have  been  in  the  mind  of  Origen  when  he  wrote  on  the  meaning 
of  the  divine  forgiveness  (in  Rom.  lib.  ii.  1),  a  passage  which 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  It  is  quoted  by  Rashdall  Idea 
of  Atonement  273  ff. — 21.  And  the  wicked  man ,  if  he  turn  back ] 
i.e.  from  evil ;  the  basis  of  fellowship  with  God  is  moral  conduct, 
as  the  prophets  always  maintain.  For  the  form  of  the  sentence 
cp.  v.6  n. — 22.  None  of  the  transgressions  .  .  .  shall  be  remem¬ 
bered  against  him ]  For  the  thought  and  language  cp.  3316. — 
23.  Do  I  indeed  desire  the  death  of  the  wicked  .  .  .  and  not  that 
he  should  return  .  .  .  and  live  P]  Cp.  v.32  3311.  '  The  most 
precious  word  in  the  whole  Book  of  Ezekiel '  (Kr.).  It  leads 
directly  to  the  positive  affirmation  of  the  N.T.  in  1  Tim.  24, 
2  Pet.  39. — 24.  which  the  wicked  does  •  ’]M  adds  (if  he)  does 

(them),  shall  he  live  ?  cp.  v.13.  But  the  words  are  omitted  by 
<©££>31 ;  they  injure  the  sequence  of  thought. — shall  not  be 
remembered ]  Cp.  320  3313. — transgression  .  .  .]  See  1413  n. — 
in  them ]  Or,  on  account  of  them ,  cp.  3313. — 25.  The  way  of  the 
*  Midr.  R.  Num.  §  1914,  translated  in  Schechter  l.c.  186  f. 
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Lord  is  not  equitable ]  lit.  adjusted  to  the  standard,  a  figure 
from  the  scales  ;  cp.  v.29  3317,  i  S.  23.  The  way  of  Adonai  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  ways  of  the  people ;  in  v.29  jfffli  the  distinction  is 
not  observed,  but  <@  in  both  places  keeps  to  the  sing.  The  popular 
saying  (cp.  v.19)  implied  a  questioning  of  Jahveh's  justice,  which 
Ez.  resented  and  did  his  best  to  combat. — Vv.  26-29  do  little 
more  than  repeat,  in  a  rather  shorter  form,  what  has  just  been 
said  about  the  fall  of  the  righteous  (v.26=24),  the  conversion 
of  the  wicked  (v.27=21- 22),  the  popular  complaint  (v.29==26). 
Some  think  that  the  vv.  are  an  alternative  text  or  doublet 
of  vv.21f* 24f*  (Kr.  Steuem.  He.)  ;  Holscher,  that  they  are  only 
one  more  instance  of  the  ‘  rambling  style  *  of  the  ‘  redactor ' 
(Hes.  105  n.)  :  rather,  we  should  say,  of  the  writer's  labouring 
thought. — 26.  he  shall  die  because  of  them]  But  the  doom  of 
death  is  announced  in  the  next  clause,  and  them  has  no  obvious 
antecedent.  The  sentence  gains  in  clearness  if  the  words  are 
omitted. — *  in  it '  he  shall  die]  So  (3  ;  the  addition  of  in  it  is 
wanted,  cp.  v.24. — 27.  Forgiveness  is  promised  on  the  conditidn 
of  repentance  or  turning  back  ;  cp.  Hos.  61  I42fl-,  Is.  i18  (?), 
Jer.  312'14. — and  has  done  justice]  The  tense  implies  a  definite 
act  in  the  past ;  Vrs.  and  do ,  missing  the  point. — he  shall 
preserve  himself  alive]  In  the  sense  of  w.9* 17 ;  in  a  different 
sense  Ps.  2230 129]. — 28.  And  he  has  seen]  Perhaps  imitated 
from  v.14,  and  to  be  omitted  with  <6B. — 30.  The  house  of  Israel 
as  a  whole  is  rebellious,  and  the  object  of  divine  punishment, 
see  1412-23  (pp.  152  f.) ;  but  looked  at  as  a  group  of  individuals, 
each  will  be  judged  as  he  deserves,  and  each  is  capable  of  new 
life  if  he  repents  (He.  Ezechielst.  128  f.).  The  latter  view  should 
be  connected  with  331"9,  closely  related  to  the  present  ch., 
where  the  prophet  is  charged  with  the  office  of  a  watchman 
responsible  for  warning  individuals  ;  so  in  the  parallel  317fl*. — 
turn  ye  and  shew  a  turning]  See  146  n. — With  a  slight  correction 
read  and  tr.  and  ‘  they  9  [i.e.  your  transgressions]  shall  not 
become  to  you  a  stumbling-block  of  iniquity  ;  the  latter  is  the 
phrase  elsewhere,  see  7 19  n. — 31.  make  you  a  new  heart]  Ct. 
n19  3626  I  will  give  you.  Putting  the  opposite  statements 
together  it  becomes  clear  that  man's  effort  and  God’s  grace 
are  both  needed  in  the  work  of  regeneration.  Phil.  212f-  says 
the  same. — why  then  will  ye  die  ?]  So  3311.  For  the  idea  cp. 
Prov.  836,  Wisd.  i12* 13. — 32.  I  desire  not  the  death  of  any]  lit. 
the  death  of  him  that  is  to  die.  For  the  Hebr.  idiom  cp.  334 
‘  and  if  the  hearer  hear,'  cp.  Dt.  176,  Is.  1610.  The  great  word 
of  v.23  is  repeated. 

Ch.  18,  2.  prefix  dik  p. — D'VffO  on*  dd1?  no]  For  the  ptcp.  in  this 
constm.  cp.  Jon.  i*.  Prob.  on#  was  introduced  to  provide  a  subj.  for  the 
ptcp.  (so  accents),  rather  than  to  strengthen  ddV  (He.).  (5r  om.  d'Vd  onn 
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jik.  'r*  noiK  Vy]  (&  =  'v'  '333,  so  Co.  Ro.,  regarding  as  an  exegetical 
alteration. — nos]  Is.  185,  Ar.  basara  =  ‘  to  do  a  thing  before  the  proper 
time/ — ■na*npn]  A  noun  jrnp  was  read  by  in  Am.  4®  for  jvp3.  In 

Aram.  (Targ.  and  Talm.)  Kip=Hebr.  .1.13  grow  dim. — 3.  mn  'on  Vrp] 
Davidson  Syn.  §90  a.  (&fo$  read  Wd  as  ptcp.,  so  Co.  Be.  The  word 
need  not  be  questioned,  though  it  is  not  followed  by  n«,  ct.  v.a. — 4.  p]  ®r 
&ti  &  because  =  '2. — *2321  .  .  1*333]  Varied  from  the  usual  '2  .  .  '3  ; 
cp.  Josh.  1411,  1  S.  3024,  Dan.  1129. — 6.  D'in.1  *?k]  so  v.  1x,  in  v.18  Sy ; 
<5r  ivl  each  time.  W.  R.  Smith  prs.  Din  Sy.  In  Lev.  1926  renders 
M  TWV  6 ptwv. — D\py  ns*3]  So  of  idolatry  vv.12*  16  2327  3326  ;  of  true  worship 
Ps.  1231 ;  in  other  senses  Gen.  397,  Ps.  1211. — m3  new]  lit.  a  woman, 
uncleanness,  in  apposition  ;  see  Dr.  §  189  (1)  ;  but  1.  npijn  nyx  with  <&  tv 
dptdpip  otiaav,  cp.  Lev.  1520. — 7.  3in  m^n]  Possibly  his  pledge  (as  to) 
debt,  an  extreme  instance  of  the  constrn.  seen  in  noi  1211  1627  ;  Dr.  §  193. 
But  Din,  though  recognized  by  the  Vrs.,  and  used  in  MishnU  for  debt,  is 
not  found  again  in  O.T.,  and  does  not  occur  in  the  repetitions  vv.12,  18, 
Co.  prs.  y\vr  but  no  inf.  abs.  stands  with  the  other  vbs.  in  v.7b.  For  irtan, 
vv.1**  18 have  ?an. — n>T3]  Sow.12  (corr.)  18*  18  (corr.)  3316,  Is.  314,  Lev.  528. 
— 133  HDD']  (3rB  TrepipaXei,  so  v.16 ;  cp.  Mt.  2538*  38*  43  ;  the  one  Gk.  vb. 
represents  both  Hebr.  words.  &  renders  us  here,  but  om.  in  v.18. — 

8.  -1^3]  <£  prefixes  12021,  Lev.  25s7,  Ps.  156  ;  an  explanatory  addition.— 

b’k  ps]  The  constrn.  as  in  2228  3417  4118.  ®r=inyi  p3i,  i$=inyiV. — 

9.  *p.v]  1.  iSn  ®r  TrcTropeijercu. — net*  miry1?]  1.  djin  ni^y1?  ©  ;  combines 
ffl  and  (5r.  For  the  mistaken  transposition  of  letters  in  0[  cp.  21 27  rum 
for  m*3  ;  3814  yin  for  iyn  ;  43“  mis  for  mm,  with  <£  in  each  case. — 

'n  dn3]  (&  \tyei  Kvpios,  similarly  v.32. — 10.  vWn]  For  the  conditional 
constrn.  see  3 17  «.  The  apodosis  comes  in  v.13  .vrr  k1?  vn. — .iVkd  iriND  n»<] 
In  611  2 1 20  nx  is  a  passionate  exclamation  ;  here,  and  in  v.18,  merely  a 
scribal  error.  €  in  both  places  treats  it  as=\iirm  his  brother,  so  &F 
in  v.18  ;  here  (K&F  omit.  inND=inN  strengthened  by  p  partitive,  which 
is  logically  redundant  ;  so  Lev.  42  513,  Dt.  157  cp.  ch.  4822  n.  The  prep. 
min  is  used  similarly  in  Ar.,  Wright  Ar.  Gr.3  ii.  §  48 /,  Rem.  b.  ’A  here 
d(f>  tvbs  dird  irdvruv  tovtwv.  ^F  =  -iVnd  inN.  For  in*  before  p  cp.  4617. 
Rost  Miscellen  in  OLZ.  1904,  480  f.  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  text 
of  vv.10*  11  by  an  intricate  theory  of  glosses  and  catch-words.  Rothstein 
prs.  <i7«  *?3  n«  ni *yi  yen  n».v  oki,  which  does  not  fit  into  the  scheme  of  the 
context. — 11.  D3  ’3]  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  the  emphasis  given 
by  03.,  (3r  dXXA  nal,  ’A  6tl  Kaiye,  and,  F  sed ;  Toy  Kr.  plausibly 
'3. — 12.  rn^Ti]  1.  n^u,  dpirayna, — S»3n]  v.18  3318  (all)  ;  fem.  v.7. 
The  word  is  found  in  Akk.,  habullu,  habulu  =  '  debt,’  Code  of  $am.  §  48 ; 
then  ‘  interest  due  upon  a  debt,’  as  K^ian  in  Aram. ;  Johns  Ass.  Deeds 
and  Docs.  iii.  27  suggests  a  connexion  between  fyabullu  and  habdlu=  to 
ruin,'  cp.  Engl.  ‘  damages.’  In  Akk.  rubu  is  another  word  for  '  interest  ’ 
=n'3in  w.8*  13. — 3'r’]  1.  3'^n  dirtd(t)K€v.  ££>  impf. — 13.  mv  vn] 
The  pf.  c.w.c.  must  be  taken  interrogatively;  Dr.  §119  (7).  But  *m 
is  hardly  weighty  enough  to  introduce  the  apodosis  after  a  sentence 
which  started  at  v.10  ;  (Or  oCros  farj  ob  ^aerai  i.e.  n’n'  kS  *rn  ki.i  or 
-rn’  n‘n  as  vv.9*  17*  19*  21*  28  ;  then  see  Dr.  §  149.  — nor  nio]  &B 
6avaTwd-fi<r€Tcu.  The  Hoph.  often  in  this  phrase,  but  Ez.  uses  the  ]Kal  3 18 
338.  14  t.t  13  vdi]  Though  pi.  in  form,  vdi  is  sg.  in  sense  ;  K6n.  ^.'348  b. 
— 14.  T?in  .i3.il]  (S  idv  dt  yewrfo-Tj.  .13.11  sometimes  nearly —if,  e.g.  1  S. 
97»  2  S.  1811 ;  cp.  i'll  Ex.  41. — iNi’i]  So  Baer’s  text,  without  Qer€. 
According  to  the  Mass.  Job  42 18  is  the  only  place  where  kti  Kt.  has 
.lKi’i  Q.  But  (!R  Kal  <popr)0T)  ILF  shews  that  the  text  originally  had  Nil, 
which  must  have  been  altered  to  .inti  by  scribes  on  their  own  account, 
not  by  the  Mass.  It  is  curious  that  nvi  and  -in ti  should  be  found  in  the 
same  v.  ;  cp.  wyn  v.19,  .1*0*1  v.28.-wy']  Better  nry  after  .ikt*i.— ft*)]  So 
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Baer,  after  ICim.,  cp.  on?  2  K.  1715  (pause).  Some  MSS,  Edd.  |rp,  cp. 
□3$  Job  164  (I£im.). — 15.  Many  MSS  Vrs.  nxi. — 16.  333  nos]  See 
v.7  phil.  n. — 17.  it  n'ss'n  uyo]  1.  Siyo.  2  MSS  Kenn.  insert  a  neg.,  *  from 
the  poor  he  has  not  withdrawn  his  hand/  to  agree  with  their  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  phrase;  Co.  134,  154. — (55  StKaio<njvyjv. — py3]  *  because 
of/  v.18  3 18  n. — 18.  i'3x]  (55  perh.  rightly. — nx  713  Sn]  1.  n^ia  ?T3i ; 

nx  is  a  vox  nihili,  v.10  n.  ;  n$>ia  is  the  form  in  v.7,  see  n.  (55  icai  apirday 
dpTray/xa ;  IL&F  also  have  the  conjn.— vcy]  In  H  voyo  occurs  in  an 
established  phrase,  Lev.  179  198 ;  but  in  Lev.  1918  2I1*  4*  14#  16  the  pi. 
is  doubtful. — no  mm]  Pf.,  not  ptcp.,  because  mm  has  no  suff. ;  (55=nDi, 
&=nD,  both  om.  nan.  For  see  Dr.  §  160  Obs. — 19.  on-oxi]  Cp. 
vv.26-  29  3317.  20  The  pf.  c.w.c.  amounts  to  no  more  than  an  impf. — 
kku  x1?  yno]  Dr.  §  19. — mrr  mn  .  .  .  ne>y  .  .  .  jam]  A  virtual  hypothesis, 
Dr.  §  154. — 20.  y«n  Kt.,  ytnn  Q.  When  yen  and  P’m*  occur  together  or 
in  contrasted  clauses,  the  art.  is  omitted  with  both  or  written  with  both, 
e.g.  vv.24*27  318*21  1322  3312 ;  .  .  .  pn*n  is  therefore  exceptional, 

and  Q.  rightly  emends  the  text.  (55B  diKaioavvrj  8lkclI(p  .  .  .  avo/xla  avdjMp 
=yrn  nyen  .  .  .  pnx  npm*  would  be  equally  correct. — 21.  mo'  xV]  Some 
MSS  and  (55A<*jS0ET  '*  xVi. — 22.  iS  rw]  Dat.  incommodi.  (551L  om.  i*>, 
which,  however,  is  represented  in  the  three  Gk.  recensions  (Hexaplaric 
addition). — 23.  psnx  pnn]  =  j'Dnx  xV  v.3a  ;  cp.  2  S.  76  with  1  C.  174, 
and  1  K.  1218  with  2  S.  201. — mo]  The  parallel  in  v.82  and  i3ir3  in  cl.  b 
suggest  niD3,  read  by  20  MSS. — mm  .  .  .  131*3]  Cp.  v.24  and  3 20  n. — 
vdtid]  Without  Kt.,  according  to  Mass.;  but  otid  (55C.S  and  3311. 
(55j$=ny-in  'id. — 24.  *m  nary**]  The  first  word  perh.  repeated  from  nry, 
and  mi  added  from  v.13. — mpis  Vd]  Kt.  sg.,  5;  but  Q.  pi.,  agreeing  with 
pi.  vb.,  (55,  and  3 20  33 1S.  After  naiatn  5b  adds  iV  cp.  v.22. — roo*  03]  Dr. 
§  123  Obs. — 25.  133JV  .  .  .  orm-i]  (55  sg. ;  cp.  jam  v.29b. — 26.  om7y  noi] 
Sb  om.,  (5  om.  om^y ;  nm  may  be  a  mistaken  repetition  of  mo1,  and 
D.vSy  a  miswritten  form  of  iViy3  (Kr.)  or  of  [vSy]  mo'  (Co.  Be.  Toy).- — 
lVijp]  3318  from  Viy,  constr.  st.  Syj  2818  which  is  then  inflected  like  ^17!?. 
— Imo’]  (55  4v  avTip  diroOdveiTat^''  n’  or  i,(?y  '* ;  the  former  agrees  with  Ez's 
usage. — 27.  nry  nrx]  5b  om. — by:i  .  .  .  3iep]  Cp.  36®  447  sic ; 

Dr.  §  1 18  Obs.,  Kon.  iii.  §  366  h.  For  bti  <55  khI  Tonfa-y  et  fecerit  = 

nryi. — Kin]  &  om. — 28.  n$nn]  G-K.  §  75 1. — 3ir»i]  Kt.,  a  slip  for  3?n  Q. 
— 29.  noKi]  So  3317  ;  cp.  on  v.19  supr. — 133m  x1?  '3*nn]  (55  H  sg.  ;  so  He., 
agreeing  with  v.26b. — pm  x1?  03’3-n]  1.  133m  many  MSS  GTj$,  as  in  v.25b; 
G-K.  §  145  u.  Four  MSS  (KE^  read  'i  sg.— 30.  DD^yre  Vdd]  C  *  and  put 

away  from  you  the  worship  of  idols/  i.e.  VyD  for  Sdd,  as  in  148  ;  so  Co. 

— py  SibodS  dd5?  mm  xSi]  treats  py  as  subj.  of  mm.  It  is  better  to 
ignore  the  accents  and  read  vm  (55,  with  D3’yrD  as  subj.  The  position  of 
py  shews  that  it  is  gen.,  (55  K6\a<riv  a8udas. — 31.  D3  cnyrs]  (55 ='3,  rightly  ; 
cp.  Jer.  33®. — 32.  non  niD3]  For  the  idiom  of  the  cognate  ptcp.  see  G-K. 
§  144 e;  Driver  Samuel 2  132. — vm  i3't?m]  (5iB  om.,  perhaps  rightly;  if  the 
words  are  retained  1.  i3in.  In  (55AQ0  they  are  inserted. 

Ch.  19.  Two  laments  over  Israel's  princes,  Jehoahaz  and 
Jehoiachin  vv.2’9,  Jehoiachin  w.10’14.  Ezekiel  could  write 
fine  poetry  when  he  chose,  and  on  this  occasion  the  impulse  came 
from  a  mixed  emotion,  his  pride  in  the  royal  house  of  Judah, 
and  his  pity  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  young  princes.  He  gives 
expression  to  his  feelings  in  two  laments,  and,  as  he  often  does 
when  roused  to  passion,  he  disguises  narrative  under  a  veil  of 
allegory,  and  pictures  the  lioness  and  her  whelps  vv.2’9,  the 
vine  and  her  rods  w.10’14.  Both  poems  are  composed  in  the 
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kind  rhythm,  frequently  used  for  the  elegy,  e.g.  2617  273b“10a-  25b -36 
?812“19  (in  part)  29s  322b- 18b- 19,  Am.  52,  Lam.  1-4 ;  each  line  falls 
into  two  unequal  parts,  with  three  beats  in  the  longer  and  two 
in  the  shorter.  The  characteristic  form  is  well  sustained 
throughout  both  these  elegies,  though  obscured  here  and  there  by 
the  accidents  of  transmission. 

When  once  we  realize  that  the  mother  in  vv.2- 10  is  Judah 
personified,  and  that  vv.10"14  were  written  later  than  vv.2”9,  the 
meaning  of  the  allegories  becomes  clear.  The  first  poem 
describes  the  youthful  promise  and  melancholy  fate  of  Jehoahaz 
and  Jehoiachin,  the  one  banished  to  Egypt  (v.4),  the  other 
carried  captive  to  Babylon  (vv.8- 9) ;  this  may  well  belong  to  the 
general  period  of  the  present  section,  592-1  b.c.  The  inter¬ 
vening  king  Jehoiakim  does  not  come  into  the  elegy,  because 
he  did  not  share  the  misfortunes  of  his  half-brother  and  his  son, 
2  K.  2336-246.*  In  the  second  poem  we  have  a  fresh  allegory; 
it  pictures  the  collapse  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  again  the 
fate  of  Jehoiachin  (v.12c),  but  this  time  with  an  allusion  to  the 
final  ruin  of  the  dynasty  owing  to  Zedekiah’s  revolt  (v.14), 
which  shews  that  the  poem  must  have  been  written  after  the 
events  of  588-6  b.c. 

The  two  poems  are  usually  treated  as  one,  and  the  lioness 
is  taken  to  represent  Hamutal,  the  wife  of  Josiah,  and  the 
whelps  her  two  sons,  Jehoahaz  and  Zedekiah  ;  but  this  inter¬ 
pretation,  though  it  may  suit  vv.2”9,  cannot  be  carried  through 
vv.10”14,  and  it  has  raised  a  number  of  difficulties.  Holscher 
has  succeeded  in  removing  them  and  making  both  allegories 
intelligible.  He  would  assign  only  the  first  to  Ezekiel ;  the 
second,  he  thinks,  is  the  composition  of  a  later  redactor,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  the  images  in  vv.10”14  are  borrowed  from 
176”10,  and  used  inconsistently;  how  can  the  vine,  after  its 
destruction  v.12,  be  planted  in  the  wilderness  v.18  ?  But  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  denying  Ez.'s  authorship  of  vv.10”14  ; 
he  was  merely  making  use  of  his  favourite  images  drawn  from 
the  vine  or  the  cedar  (172-10  313"8)  ;  and  a  poet  must  be  allowed 
freedom  in  the  play  of  his  metaphors.  We  may  conclude,  then, 

*  J.  Lewy,  Forsch.  z.  alten  Gesch.  Vorderasiens  1925,  47,  agrees  that 
the  mother  vv.2, 10  is  Judah,  but  he  makes  w.8, 9  refer  to  Jehoiakim,  who, 
he  believes,  was  deported  by  Neb.  in  601  b.c.,  2  C.  36®.  But  the  evidence 
of  2  C.  l.c.  hardly  outweighs  that  of  2  K.  2410*18,  and  the  year  601  for 
the  simposed  exile  of  Jehoiakim  can  only  be  obtained  by  altering  the 
text  of  Jer.  52 29.  A  mere  prob.  explanation  of  the  dates  in  Jer.  52 28*30  is 
suggested  by  Begrich,  Chronologie  1929,  199,  201,  viz.,  that  vv.29*  30  both 
refer  to  the  captivity  of  586  b.c.,  according  to  different  reckonings. 
J .  Lewy  also  adopts  the  Chronicler’s  view  that  Zedekiah  was  the  brother 
of  Jehoiachin,  2  C.  3610;  so  Jos.  Ant.  x.  7,  2.  See,  however,  1  C.  318*  18 
(Z.  was  heir,  not  son,  to  Jeconiah)  and  2  K.  2417. 
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that  Ez.  himself  added  the  second  poem,  which  is  entirely  in 
his  manner,  when  the  fate  of  Jehoiachin  was  completed  by  the 
exile  of  the  nation  and  the  downfall  of  the  royal  house  in 
586  B.C. 

Ch.  19,  1.  take  up  a  lamentation ]  Hebr.  kind ,  cp.  2617  272  2812 
322,  Am.  51,  each  time  followed  by  a  poem  in  the  elegiac  rhythm — 
over  the  princes  of  /.]  Jehoahaz  and  Jehoiachin  ;  Ez.  calls 
Zedekiah  also  prince ,  see  727  n .  For  the  plur.  <g  gives  the 
sing.,  and  many  adopt  the  reading  in  view  of  the  sing.  pron.  thy 
mother  v.2  ;  but  i ft  is  prob.  correct,  as  will  appear. — 2-4. 

How  was  thy  mother  a  lioness  among  lions  ! 

She  couched  in  the  midst  of  young-lions ,  rearing  her 

whelps. 

3  And  she  brought  up  one  of  her  wheps ,  till  he  grew  a 

young-lion  ; 

And  he  learnt  to  tear  the  prey ,  devouring  men. 

4  But  nations  *  shouted  against  *  him  ;  in  their  pit  he 

was  captured  ; 

And  they  brought  him  in  hooks  to  Egypt's  land . 

The  allegory  begins  with  a  striking  figure,  which  represents  the 
nation  as  a  mother  of  mighty  kings.  For  the  metaphor  ((&  *  the 
congregation  of  Israel *)  applied  to  the  land  or  race  cp.  i63-46 
(Hittite),  232,  Hos.  24- 7  46,  Is.  501  (Israel),  Ps.  875f\  Among 
modem  scholars  Sm.  Dav.  Ho.  Herzog  {Die  ethischen 
Anschauungen  d.  Proph .  Ez.  1923,  75  n.)  understand  mother  in 
this  sense  ;  others,  however,  interpret  literally  of  Hamutal, 
wife  of  Josiah,  mother  of  Jehoahaz  and  Zedekiah,  2  K.  2331  2418 
(Be.  Kr.  Ro.  Schmidt  He.).  But  in  v.10  thy  mother  must  be  a 

¥srsonification  of  Judah,  and  so  most  naturally  here. — a  lioness] 
he  figure  (cp.  Num.  23s4  24s)  would  at  once  conjure  up  a 
familiar  sight,  for  lions  were  common  in  ancient  Palestine ; 
there  are  no  less  than  five  different  words  for  them  in  Hebr. 
(Job  410*  u),  three  of  which  occur  in  this  v.  ;  they  haunted  the 
thickets  by  the  Jordan  (Jer.  4919  5044,  Zech.  113),  the  recesses  of 
Mt.  Hermon  (Cant.  48),  and  the  desert  S.  of  Judah  (Is.  308).  The 
lion  is  believed  to  have  disappeared  from  the  country  after 
the  Crusades. — couched ]  Cp.  Gen.  49s,  Ps.  10422. — her  whelps ] 
For  the  metaphor  cp.  Gen.  49°  (Judah),  Dt.  3322  (Dan) ;  Shake¬ 
speare  Henry  V .  i.  2,  108  ff. 

'  Whiles  his  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling  to  behold  his  lion's  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility.* 

3.  one  of  her  whelps]  Jehoahaz,  2  K.  233111-,  Jer.  2210’12. — a 
young-lion ]  The  kephir  seems  properly  to  mean  a  half-grown 
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lion  Jud.  145,  old  enough,  however,  to  hunt  prey  for  itself 
Is.  529  314,  Am.  34,  Mic.  57  etc. — to  tear  the  prey ]  v.6  2225*  27,  a 
phrase  only  in  Ez. ;  the  verb  and  noun  are  cognate. — 4.  But 
nations  '  shouted  against  9  him ]  lit.  caused  (a  cry)  to  be  heard , 
like  hunters  or  beaters  trying  to  rouse  a  lion  by  their  shouts  ; 
cp.  the  image  in  Is.  314,  where  shepherds  make  cries  to  induce 
a  lion  to  give  up  its  prey  ;  so  Iliad  xviii.  161  f.  Here  the  nations 
are  Pharaoh-necho  and  his  troops,  who  bound  the  young  king 
in  Riblah  during  the  Egyptian  campaign  against  Babylon, 
2  K.  23s3.  ffl  has  hearkened  unto  him ,  or  possibly  heard  about 
him  ;  but  neither  sense  fits  the  context.  &  reads  KCLT  OLVTOV 
contra  eum  &  ‘  against  him  '  ;  hence,  with  a  slight  change 
in  the  vocalization  of  the  vb.,  Hitzig  and  most  modern  scholars 
render  caused  to  be  heard  (i.e.  a  voice  or  cry)  against  him. — in 
their  pit ]  v.8,  cp.  Ps.  716  [15]  916  [16]  35’ ;  pits  and  nets  used  in 
hunting  are  mentioned  in  the  Gilgamesh  Epic,  Tablet  i.  col.  3,  9  f . 
(KB.  vi.  123). — And  they  brought  him  in  hooks ]  v.9,  cp.  Is.  3729  ; 
in  hooks  has  two  accents  in  the  Hebr. ;  see  crit.  note. — to 
Egypt's  land ]  See  2  K.  23s4,  Jer.  2210“12  (1  C.  315).  Ez.,  like 
Jeremiah,  feels  a  keen  regret  for  Jehoahaz. — 5-7. 

And  she  saw  that  [baffled],  undone,  was  her  hope. 

Of  her  whelps  ‘  another  '  she  took,  making  him  a 

young  lion. 

6  And  he  prowled  in  the  midst  of  lions,  till  he  grew  a 

young-lion , 

And  he  learnt  to  tear  the  prey,  devouring  men. 

1  And  he  ‘  couched  in  his  dens  1  (?)  and  ‘  terrified  the 

flocks  '  (?)  ; 

Dismayed  was  the  land  and  all  in  it  at  the  sound  of 

his  roaring. 

baffled]  is  merely  a  guess,  based  upon  <gB  d7ra>o-T<u  A  airoo-Trarai. 
The  Hebr.  ought  to  mean  waited,  e.g.  Gen.  812 ;  tarried  would  be 
possible,  but  hardly  strong  enough.  No  emendation  is  quite 
convincing.  The  subj.  of  both  the  verbs  seems  to  be  her  hope. 
— another]  aWov,  jfJl  one.  The  allusion  is  to  Jehoiachin, 

597  B.c.,  2  K.  248’16,  Jer.  2224’30 ;  so  Sm.  Co.  Be.  Toy  Ro.  Ho. 
Others,  with  less  probability,  think  of  Zedekiah,  Hi.  v.  Or.  Kr. 
Schmidt  He. — making  him]  As  in  17 5  planting. — 6.  prowled] 
&  avco-Tpipero,  lit.  walked  about,  2814.  The  rest  of  the  verse 
repeats  v.3. — 7.  The  first  line  is  corrupt  in  ffi,  lit.  And  he  knew 
his  widows,  and  their  cities  he  laid  waste.  Even  hyperbolically 
the  lion  cannot  be  said  ‘  to  lay  waste  cities  *  ;  it  haunted  their 
ruins  and  attacked  wanderers,  Jer.  215  47  56.  With  the  least 
alteration  the  text  may  be  read  And  he  couched  in  his  dens ,  and 
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terrified  the  flocks',  for  the  first  half  of  the  line  cp.  Am.  34, 
Nah.  2m-,  Ps.  10422;  for  the  second,  Mic.  57.  The  Vrs.  imply 
the  language  of  01,  but  do  not  elucidate  it. — Dismayed  etc.]  lit. 
the  land  was  desolated  and  the  fullness  thereof ;  cp.  121*  n. — 
8-9. 

And  the  nations  laid  against  him  '  snares  ’  round 

about, 

And  spread  their  net  over  him,  in  their  pit  he 

was  captured. 

9  And  they  put  him  in  a  cage  '  ’  and  brought  him  to 

Babylon’s  king  ‘  ’, 

That  his  voice  should  not  be  heard  '  ’  on  the  mountains 

of  Israel. 

Another  lion-hunt  is  described.  In  v.4  Egyptians  are  the 
hunters,  here  Babylonians ;  but  neither  nation  was  particu¬ 
larly  devoted  to  lion-hunting.  Both  descriptions  are  best 
illustrated  from  Assyrian  sources,  which  record,  in  writing  and 
sculpture,  the  exploits  of  the  kings  in  pursuit  of  their  favourite 
sport.  See  Meissner  Bab.  u.  Ass.  i.  73  f— Instead  of  snares, 
01  reads  from  provinces,  <&  «c  which  have  nothing  to 

do  with  the  allegory ;  snares  is  Ez.’s  word  in  1213  1720,  where 
again  it  is  parallel  with  net.  For  the  latter  cp.  v.4  n.,  and  the 
illustration  in  Meissner  l.c.  no.  49 .—he  was  captured]  2  K.  248-1*. 
— 9.  in  a  cage]  Hebr.  sugar =AVk.  Sigaru.  Both  name  and 
thing  come  from  Assyria  ;  thus  the  Rassam  cylinder  of  Asur- 
banipal  (c.  645  B.c.)  declares  that  the  king  put  a  captured 
prince  into  a  cage  (Sigaru)  to  watch  the  eastern  gate  of  Nineveh, 
col.  viii.  line  11  ;  also  ib.  1.  29  and  col.  ix.  1.  in  (KB.  ii.  217,  219, 
229).  The  Assyrian  kings  kept  lions  in  wooden  cages  for 
hunting ;  a  fine  relief  from  the  palace  of  Asshurbanipal  is  shewn 
in  Otto  Weber  Ass.  Kunst  Abb.  41.  To  explain  the  foreign 
word  in  a  cage  some  early  scribe  inserted  an  equivalent  in 
Hebr.  in  hooks  (cp.  v.4).  Another  gloss  follows.  In  ill  we 
read  and  brought  him  to  Babylon’s  king,  and  brought  him  into 
strongholds :  of  the  two  sentences,  which  is  text  and  which  is 
gloss  ?  Probably  and  brought  him  to  B.’s  king  belongs  to  the 
poem,  because  it  forms  an  excellent  counterpart  to  v.4b  and 
they  brought  him  in  hooks  to  Egypt’s  land ;  and  clearly  the 
stanzas  aim  at  the  effect  produced  by  repetition  (w.3b  and  6b, 
4a  and  8b).  Some  critics,  however,  prefer  to  treat  and  brought 
him  into  strongholds  as  the  original  text.  The  Assyrians  at  any 
rate,  and  the  Babylonians  to  a  lesser  degree,  were  accustomed 
to  treat  their  prisoners  with  barbarous  cruelty;  Meissner  l.c. 
in  ff.  and  Abb.  38.  69. — should  not  be  heard]  M  adds  any  more, 

om.  rightly.  For  the  mountains  of  I  see  6*  «, 
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Vv.  10-14.  The  allegory  of  the  vine  and  her  rods.  Again  we 
have  a  picture  of  the  state  and  pre-eminence  of  Jehoiachin  ;  but 
his  subsequent  fall  is  set  against  a  wider  background.  The 
nation  has  been  carried  into  exile;  Zedekiah’s  policy  has 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  his  house.  As  compared  with  the 
other,  this  allegory  is  not  so  true  to  nature,  nor  are  the  images 
handled  with  the  same  skill. 

10  Thy  mother  was  like  a  vine  ‘  9  planted  near  water ; 

Fruit  and  foliage  she  bore ,  through  plentiful  water. 

11  ‘  One  9  of  her  strong  rods  became  a  rulers’  staff ; 

His  stature  waxed  high  among  the  thick-branches, 

And  appeared  in  his  height,  with  his  plentiful  boughs. 

10.  The  allegory  has  much  in  common  with  175"8. — Thy  mother 
was  like  a  vine ]  For  the  comparison  of  Israel  to  a  vine  see 
Is.  51-7  272'-,  Ps.  809™,  Mk.  i21_9=Mt.  2i33"41=Lk.  209*16. 
Thy  mother  forms  a  link  between  the  two  poems,  and  shews  that 
vv  10-14  must  have  been  written  in  dependence  upon  vv.2"9  (Ho.) ; 
for  while  a  lioness  could  naturally  be  spoken  of  as  a  mother,  a 
vine  could  not,  without  the  clue  given  by  v.12.  After  like  a  vine 
M  has  the  impossible  in  thy  blood ;  at  first  sight  the  old  emenda¬ 
tion  in  a  vineyard,  supported  indirectly  perhaps  by  <§,  looks 
attractive,  but  it  does  not  inspire  confidence.  k>V  imitate  ffl  ; 

followed  by  the  Jewish  commentators,  renders  '  in  thy 
likeness,’  hence  RV.  marg. — -planted  near  water ]  Cp.  175;  the 
language  as  in  Jer.  17s,  Ps.  i3 ;  see  also  Gen.  49s2,  Num.  24®, 
Is.  444  for  well-grown  trees  beside  water.— Fruit  and  foliage 
she  bore ]  lit.  fruitful  and  well-foliaged  she  became.  The  v. 
reproduces  the  language  of  178.— 1 1 .  ift  reads  And  her  strong  rods 
became  staves  of  rulers.  But  the  plur.  does  not  agree  with  the 
sing,  verbs  and  pronouns  which  follow  :  <§B3L&  read  the  sing., 
which  may  have  been  altered  in  through  a  misapplication 
of  the  figure  to  the  several  princes  of  the  royal  house.  With 
her  strong  rod  vv.13- 14  cp.  Jer.  4817,  Ps.  no2;  with  a  rulers’ 
staff  v.14  cp.  Is.  148,  Gen.  4910,  Zech.  10 u,  Ps.  457[«i.  Toy 
would  read  rulers  also  as  a  sing.,  cp.  v.14.  Many  interpreters 
think  that  the  strong  rod  is  Zedeldah ;  but  Jehoiachin  is  more 
probable,  on  account  of  v.14. — His  stature  waxed  high ]  Again  in 
the  allegory  of  the  cedar,  31s- 10- 14 ;  for  stature  cp.  iff.— among 
the  thick-branches ]  lit.  interwoven  foliage,  <g  «V  /x«V<u  a-rcAe-^™- ; 
again  in  31s- 10- 14,  where,  however,  the  reading  should  be  clouds, 
which  would  not  be  suitable  here. — boughs ]  The  same  as  the 
word  rendered  branches  in  17®- 7. — The  second  and  third  lines 
of  this  v.,  and  the  first  of  v.12,  are  written  in  the  2  :  2  rhythm. — 
Vv.  12-14.  The  overthrow  of  the  national  life  and  the  exile  of 
Jehoiachin,  for  which  Zedekiah  was  to  blame. 
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12  But  she  was  plucked  up  in  fury , 
And  an  east  wind  withered  her, 
Her  strong  rod  ‘  was  9  withered , 


being  cast  to  the  earth  ; 
breaking  her  *  shoots  9  ; 
fire  devouring  him. 


in  a  land  of 
drought  *  9 . 

devouring  her 
shoots  ‘  9  ; 

no  staff  for  a 
*  ruler.’ 


13  And  now  in  the  waste  she  is  planted , 


14  And  fire  has  come  forth  from  '  her  1  rod , 


There  remains  in  her  no  strong  rod, 


12.  plucked  up ]  Especially  of  the  nation,  Dt.  29s7,  Jer.  i10  1214, 
1  K.  1416;  the  figure  as  in  I79b. — in  fury ]  The  divine  anger 
against  the  house  of  Israel,  which  Ez.  had  often  threatened, 
513- 15  512  gis  3-313.  is — an  easi  wind  withered  her]  Cp.  I79c* 10. 
The  force  of  destruction  came  from  Babylon  ;  apparently  an 
allusion  to  the  captivity  of  597  b.c.,  2  K.  2410"16. — breaking  her 
*  shoots  9]  fVi  her  fruit ;  but  the  sing,  noun  does  not  agree  with 
the  plur.  verb  (fit.  were  broken  off),  nor  does  the  word  suit  the 
figure  ;  so  restore  the  word  used  in  176.  How  easily  the  two 
could  be  confused  is  seen  in  v}*.—Her  strong  rod  ‘  was  9  withered] 
See  v.11.  The  plur.  verb  in  jfll  must  be  corrected  to  a  sing., 
<g  egrjpavdr).  Jehoiachin,  though  carried  away  to  Babylon, 
was  not  put  to  death,  but  kept  a  prisoner,  2  K.  2527  ;  so  fire 
devouring  him  must  be  taken  metaphorically. — 13.  Here  the 
allusion  seems  to  imply  the  captivity  of  Israel  after  the  final 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  586  b.c.  Transplanted  to  a  barren 
soil,  the  vine  can  no  longer  flourish. — in  a  land  of  drought] 
and  of  thirst,  a  commonplace,  added  for  the  sake  of  the 
assonance  in  Hebr.  ;  it  spoils  the  rhythm,  and  is  not  recognized 
by  &. — 14.  Interpreters  are  agreed  that  the  verse  refers  to 
Zedekiah’s  rebellion  (see  I716w.),  which  gave  the  Babylonians 
an  excuse  for  taking  extreme  measures.  So  the  fire  which 
destroyed  the  vine  came  from  a  rod  of  her  own  ;  the  royal 
house  itself  brought  both  nation  and  dynasty  to  ruin.  The 
first  line  of  the  v.  refers  to  the  past,  not  the  future  ;  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem  has  taken  place,  fire  has  come  forth  from 
‘  her 9  rod]  Cp.  the  image  in  Jud.  916.  A  slight  change  of 
punctuation  is  needed  to  make  the  sense  and  metre  clear  : 
ffl  reads  from  the  rod  of  her  shoots,  her  fruit  it  has  devoured.  But 
her  fruit  spoils  the  figure,  and  seems  to  be  a  dittograph  of  her 
shoots  ;  the  two  words  are  much  alike  in  Hebr.,  cp.  v.12  n.  ; 
<©  om.  the  second. — no  staff  for  a  '  ruler ']  So  &  implies  ;  the 
small  change  gives  a  form  which  agrees  better  with  v.11  than 
jffl’s  staff  for  ruling.  This  poem  ends  like  the  other  (v.9)  with 
the  sigh  of  a  patriotic  heart,  though  the  prophet  does  not  think 
of  Zedekiah  with  the  emotion  which  he  felt  for  Jehoahaz  and 
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Jehoiachin.  A  colophon  is  attached  in  prose  :  It  is  a  dirge , 
and  a  dirge  it  is  become  i.e.  the  kina  is  finished  ;  similarly  3216  ; 
cp.  the  subscription  at  the  end  of  3118. 

Ch.  19,  1.  wim]  add  dik  p. — 2.  k’sS  -|dk  no]  In  an  exclamatory 

sense  no  is  used  with  adjs.  and  vbs.,  e.g.  Gen.  28 17 ,  Is.  527,  not,  as  here, 
with  a  noun-subject ;  but  the  construction  is  intelligible.  To  render  as 
an  interrogative,  What  was  thy  mother  ?  gives  an  unsuitable  sense  ;  Toy 
suggests  therefore  k'31?1?  'k  nipM  thy  m.  was  like  a  lioness,  cp.  Cant.  2®,  a  rather 
tame  sentence.  Haupt  thinks  that  no  is  used  like  the  Akk.  adverbial 
md,  simply  to  introduce  the  or  at.  recta,  A  lioness  was  .  .  . ;  Ges.-Buhl16 
s.v.  no.  The  Vrs.  imply  the  word,  but  find  difficulty  in  understanding  it : 

tL  i)  fL,f)T7)p  <rov  ;  <jKdp.vor  H,  quid  mater  tua  catulus  <&  ‘  what  was  thy 
mother,  (thou)  lion’s  whelp  ' — free  renderings,  not  necessarily  pointing 
to  «tik  iu  in  the  text.  The  Mass,  grammarians,  thinking  that  k'31?  must 
be  mas.,  have  given  it  a  purely  artificial  fern,  form  wpS  to  suit 

the  fern.  vbs.  and  suff.  which  follow.  But  K’ui?,  though  mas.  in  form, 
denoted  lioness  (Job  411  38s9),  and  did  not  receive  a  fern,  ending  because 
the  difference  between  a  lion  and  a  lioness  was  sufficiently  manifest  to 
the  eye  ;  cp.  ck,  pnK,  Vm.  In  later  speech,  however,  it  was  felt  necessary 
to  add  the  fern,  ending,  e.g.  Arab,  lahu’at  etc.,  Samaritan  .T31?  for  N'uV  in 
Gen.  499  etc.  ;  Noldeke  Beitr.  z.  sem.  Sprachw.  1904,  70.  According  to 
Kon.  iii.  §  247  e  n’31?  was  common  in  gender  ;  but  Dt.  3320  is  not  decisive 
for  the  mas.  sense. — mm]  Ignore  the  accent,  and  transfer  to  the  second 
line  of  the  couplet. — 3.  Vyni]  Hiph.  3  fern.  ;  (3r  k.  djreTrridTjirev  j$=Sjn 
Kal  3  mas. — The  pfs.  avwdtTus  here  and  in  w.6-  6*  12-  14  express  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  thought ;  see  174  n. — 4.  vSk  lyDBn]  1.  v^y  ly'Dsri  Hiph.,  with  Vip 
understood,  as  in  Jer.  5029  5127. — onnrs]  (3r  wrongly  tv  rr)  diapdopf  airrCjv 
II.  For  (Sir’s  confusion  of  different  meanings  in  similar  Hebr.  words  cp. 
vv.1L  14  B3B'=r0i/X7j ;  see  4 6  w. — D'rim  i.iK3i]  Instead  of  recognizing  two 
beats  in  o’ftru,  some  think  that  a  word  has  fallen  out,  and  obtain  the 
3  beats  by  inserting  nmsD3  from  v.9  (Rost  OLZ.  1904,  392  f.),  or  nnSa 
(e.g.  Ro.)  cp.  294  38*.  (Hr  here  and  v.9  renders  onn3  tv  ktjjjup  *  in  a 
halter.' — bsjp]  v.8  is  the  correct  punctuation  ;  some  edd.  i.e.  pf. 
not  ptcp.  Niph. — 5.  Kim]  &  adds  ‘his  mother.’ — nSnu]  Niph.  of  Srr= 
to  wait.  As  an  equivalent  to  (S’s  airworcu  hk^i}  was  removed  far  off  has 
been  suggested  (e.g.  Ro.),  but  the  word  only  occurs  in  Mic.  47  and  is  open 
to  doubt.  The  other  Vrs.  imply  connecting  with  n^n  be  sick , 

’A  tTpioOr)  ‘  was  wounded  ’  2  ‘  became  sick,’  (cp.  34*,  Is. 

1711  'vQjJ  Niph.  ptcp.)  TT  infirmata  est ;  HL  pos  ‘was  cut  off’  perh.= 
Ps.  10923.  Sm.  suggests  a  connexion  with  the  Syr.  ’awhel=‘  to 
be  enfeebled  ’  ;  Co.  <i7$pj  =  ‘  had  become  foolish  ’  cp.  Num.  1211,  is.  1913; 
Kr.  nW — inx]  1.  inK,  as  in  177  n. — 7.  vnuo^K  yvi]  usually  means 

widow,  so  U  didicit  viduas  facere;  but  in  Is.  1322  palaces  (read,  however, 
-TnucnK),  so  JE  here,  changing  y*n  to  jn;i  Hiph.  of  yyi  *  hurt,’  *  destroyed  ’  ; 
but,  except  in  Ps.  74s,  the  Hiph.  of  yyi  always  takes  a  person  as  object. 
(5r  k.  tvt/xcro  rip  dpdaei  aiVoD  i.e.  yri  from  nyi  ‘  to  pasture,’  and  'k  in  the 
sense  of  Aram.  KpiD,(?K  =  ‘  strength  ’  ;  so  ILS.  The  most  plausible  con¬ 
jecture  is  that  of  Hitz.  Co.  etc.  rmfiyp-^K  pin.  Others  suggest  for 
the  vb.  ppi  Kr.,  iyn=*  growled  ’  Jer.  51 38  Ro. — annn  cmiyi]  What 
can  the  suff.  refer  to  ?  Ro.  He.  plausibly  Tinn  omjn.  Vrs.  follow  Jfl. — 
QTO]  See  1 2 19  n. — 8.  vSy  urn]  ‘  were  gathered,’  as  though  urn 

could  mean  *  set  (themselves)  against  him  ’  ;  but  it  must  have  an  obj., 
and  the  parallelism  suggests  a  word  like  onen,  e.g.  rivmap  snares  (v.9), 
for  the  impossible  mricc. — tsd]  The  accents  join  the  advb.  with  dij, 
but  the  context  requires  it  to  go  with  snares,  (5  £k  xup&v  kvk\60€v. — 
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9.  *mo]  to  suit  Akk.  iigaru  should  be  pronounced  imo.  Hebr.  o  some¬ 

times  =Akk.  e.g.  pKD=&fitt,  ]iD=$aknu,  isd —Hpru,  }u-i o=$argdnu. 
The  Vrs.  recognize  both  11103  and  D'nm  ;  (3rB  k.  tOevro  a vrbv  iv  k7]/ju2  k. 
[ijveyKav  avrbvAr\  iv  yaXedypq.  *  in  a  halter  and  a  cage  *  C  |nVip3 

*  in  a  collar  [ collarium ]  in  chains  *  cp.  Talm.  iud=‘  a  collar/  U  in  caveam 
in  catenis  ;  but  £>  '  in  a  cage  *  om.  D'nna. — MN31]  (&B  IjXdev  1L,  (5A  om. — 
n'nypa  mkp;]  A  gloss.  Baer,  Ginsburg  point  ni-iyo  here  and  in  33 27, 
the  pi.  of  iyp  1  C.  n7=‘ a  hill  fastness/  ‘stronghold/  from  *ns,  cp. 
pip  Pr.  619  from  pi,  Barth  Nominalb.  §  162  c.  Other  edns.  point  nHiiap, 
Kbn.  ii.  141  ;  but  in  Ez.  the  form  is  1218  1720  when  snare  is  meant ; 
pronounce  therefore  rrn^p,  and  so  read  in  v.8. — k1?  fyo*?]  See  1411  n. — 

10.  *pi3]  &  connects  with  103,  *  the  congregation  of  Isr.  in  doing  the 

law  is  like  (K'Di)  a  vine  *  ;  so  Ra.  explains  as  p’Di  pfc'V  ;  but  there  is  no 
such  noun  as  01  (5  cos  AvOos  iv  f>6q.  *  like  a  pomegranate  flower  * 

i.e.  pDia,  cp.  <£  2038  for  3  confused  with  2,  and  v.12  for  1  confused  with  1 ; 
this  suggested  to  Calmet  (Ges.  Thes.  342)  the  emendation  *1913,  actually 
found  in  one  Hebr.  MS  ;  hence  0*323  I$>a3  Toy  Kr.  Ro.  Schm.  But 

there  is  no  analogy  to  the  expression  in  the  O.T. — nsjjn  .tib]  (S  6  Kaprrbs 

avrrjs  k.  6  gXaarbs  airrrjs. — 11.  Read  T y  ntSD  nV  Ml,  ®tB  k.  iyivero  avrrj 

pdpbos,  om.  iy  ;  (EA  k.  iyivovro  avr.  p.  laxifos.  (SSS'B  follow  fit. — 

'on*  to]  (S  iirl  <f>v\"qv,  cp.  v.4  n. — DM3y  to]  1.  'y  '2  to  as  3i10-  14 

0M3y  from  nay  *  interweave/  in  31s-  10-  14  confused  with  nny  '  clouds  * 
from  my. — 12.  etoni]  Not  Hoph.,  but  pass,  of  Kal ;  similarly  op;  Gen. 
418,  np;  Gen.  184,  |n;  1  K.  221,  all  f's  verbs,  without  Hiph.  and 

Hoph.  in  use  ;  cp.  io13  n.  G-K.  §  53  u.  ;  B-L.  286. — ipisnn  .vis] 

The  first  word  seems  to  be  a  miswritten  form  of  inn  (v.14),  (5r  rd  iicXeicTd 
abrrjs ;  b  and  2  were  readily  confused,  e.g.  21 2  »]on  in  (5?=B3.n  ;  36s 
oaBjy,  in  ®r=D333y;  also  i  and  i,  e.g.  the  next  word  ipisnn,  misread 

riponn  by  (5  i^ebiK^Orjaav  [A  i^ebiK^Orj’]  ;  cp.  3®  n.  For  the  Hithp.  in  a 

pass,  sense  see  K6n.  iii.  §  101.  With  nna  restored,  and  disregarding 
7",  the  plur.  vb.  follows  correctly. — itfai]  1.  #3;]  pf.  with  weak  waw, 
®c  ij-rjpdvdrj ,  cp.  21 12  39®. — 13-  ntow  ww]  Ptcp.  without  a  subj.  ex¬ 
pressed,  as  sometimes  after  run,  e.g.  7 10  ;  perhaps  nnyi  was  regarded  in 
the  same  way  as  nan;  Dr.  §  135(6).  (S  has  rrecpurevicav  avHjv—ivhntf. — 
14.  .Tia  ncDD]  (S  iK  j>d{$bov  iicXiKTwv  avrrjs  &  ‘  from  her  choice  rods  '  ; 
but  n'13  is  wanted  for  the  second  half  of  the  line  ;  so  point  nppp,  and 
ignore  accents,  making  -Ti3  obj.  of  nto*.  (5r  om.  .tib,  as  in  v.12. 
— nton]  (S  Kdl  Kari<t>ayev,  objecting  to  the  asyndeton,  which,  however,  is 
idiomatic;  see  v.  2  n. — na  am  kVi]  To  be  treated  as  bearing  one  stress. 
&+ my,  as  in  3410. — SroV  t33sr]  Inf.  constr. ;  but  1.  toio1?  'r,  as  in  v.11, 
Co.  Toy  Kr.  (S  points  to  this  reading,  though  misunderstanding  it,  <pvXl) 
els  rrapapoXJiv^bvD^. 


g.  Further  Denunciations,  Chs.  20-24. 

The  discourses  fall  into  two  classes :  (a)  fresh  indictments, 
of  Israel  and  the  exiles  ch.  20,  of  Jerusalem  ch.  22,  of  the  nation 
in  the  past  ch.  23  ;  ( b )  interpretations  of  current  events, 
Nebuchadrezzar's  advance  against  Jerusalem  ch.  21,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  siege  ch.  24.  There  is  a  momentary  glance 
into  the  ideal  future  2O40‘44  ;  a  poem  in  frenzied  language  has 
been  introduced  into  ch.  21,  w.14"22  [9"173. 

Ch.  20.  Certain  elders  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Babylon 
had  come  to  the  prophet  seeking  a  divine  oracle  ;  but  instead 
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of  giving  them  the  response  they  wanted,  he  reads  them  the 
lesson  of  Israel's  history.  If  v.32  is  to  be  taken  literally,  a 
movement  was  on  foot  among  the  exiles  to  assimilate  themselves 
to  their  heathen  surroundings,  and  some  such  tendency  is  quite 
conceivable.  But  people  who  were  intending  to  *  become  as 
the  heathen  *  would  hardly  have  resorted  to  such  a  person  as 
Ezekiel ;  so  perhaps  the  ch.  is  best  understood  in  the  same 
way  as  141"11.  Though  the  prophet  is  speaking  to  the  exiles, 
his  words  are  aimed  at  a  wider  audience  ;  he  has  in  mind 
Israel  as  a  whole.  An  old  Jewish  interpretation  of  v.32  has 
lately  been  revived :  the  elders  (v.2)  wanted  to  know  what  the 
prophet  would  say  about  a  plan  for  setting  up  an  altar  and 
temple  to  Jahveh  in  Babylonia.  In  v.32  Ez.  denounces  the 
proposal ;  his  own  scheme  for  the  future  was  very  different, 
chs.  40-48  ;  Rothstein  Comment.  919 ;  Menes  ZATW.  1932, 
272  f. ;  Eissfeldt  Einl.  1934,  420.  This  interpretation,  however, 
reads  too  much  into  the  language  of  v.32,  while  the  context, 
vv.29-  32b^  seems  rather  to  have  in  view  the  state  of  religion  at 
home  (Sellin  Gesch.  ii.  27). 

In  all  essentials  the  ch.  seems  to  be  constructed  on  a  plan  : 
Israel  in  Egypt  w.5“9 ;  in  the  wilderness  w.10-14 ;  in  the 
wilderness  and  in  Canaan  w.16-22-  23-26  ;  at  each  stage  dis¬ 
obedient,  yet  spared  by  Jahveh.  Israel  in  the  present  is  no 
less  idolatrous  w. 30-32  ;  and  once  again  is  to  be  led  into  the 
wilderness,  and  closely  scrutinized  w. 33-39  ;  only  those 
found  faithful  will  enter  a  new  life  in  the  restored  Zion 

vv#40-44 

This  despairing  view  of  the  nation's  history  has  already  been 
elaborated  in  141-11  and  ch.  16  ;  it  will  appear  again  in  ch.  23  ; 
it  agrees  with  the  verdict  of  the  Dtc.  compilers  of  the  historical 
books,  e.g.-  Jud.  211-23,  2  K.  2110-15.  In  thought  and  language 
the  ch.  contains  much  in  common  with  D  and  H.  Its  style 
is  monotonous,  and  reflects  the  gloom  of  the  outlook ;  yet  the 
very  repetitions  produce  a  solemn  impression.  Some  of  these, 
however,  may  be  later  additions,  e.g.  the  six  allusions  to  the 
sabbath,  based  upon  Ex.  3113  P  from  H,  and  w.27-29,  which 
stand  outside  the  scheme.  It  is  true  that  vv.29*  32  suggest 
Palestinian  conditions,  but  not  necessarily  that  they  were 
addressed  to  people  in  Palestine  ;  Ez.  is  speaking  immediately 
to  the  exiles,  but  including  the  nation  in  his  survey.  As  an 
imaginative  relief  the  prophet  pictures  a  second  scene  in  the 
wilderness  vv.33-39,  and  for  a  moment  lifts  the  veil  of  the  future 
w. 40-44  :  the  divine  purpose  for  Israel  will  not  be  defeated ; 
Jahveh  is  bound  to  vindicate  His  character  before  the  world  ! 
Some  think  that  the  dispersion  and  gathering  referred  to  in 
vv.23-  41  imply  that  the  general  exile  had  already  taken  place, 
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and  therefore  that  the  ch.  was  written  after  586  b.c.  ;  this, 
however*  is  by  no  means  clear. 

Ch.  20, 1 .  in  the  seventh  year,  in  the  fifth  month ,  on  the  tenth  of  the 
month]  i.e.  July-August  591  b.c.,  eleven  months  after  the  last 
date  mentioned,  81. — certain  of  the  elders  of  Isr.]  See  141  n. — 
to  enquire  of  Jahveh]  They  had  some  particular  question  to  ask  ; 
ct.  the  elders  in  141.  Among  the  Sephardic  Jews  w.2"20  are 
read  as  the  prophetic  lesson  accompanying  Lev.  ig^o27. — 
3.  shall  I  let  myself  be  enquired  of?]  v.31  36s7.  A  similar  refusal 
is  given  in  143. — 4.  Wilt  thou  judge ,  judge  them  ?]  The  inter¬ 
rogation  has  the  force  of  an  imperative ;  the  vb.  is  repeated  out 
of  impatience,  as  in  222  cp.  23s6.  Only  in  these  passages  is 
the  prophet  called  upon  to  judge  his  countrymen,  and  each 
time  the  context  explains  what  is  meant — to  set  out  the  case 
against  them. — Vv.  5-9.  Israel  in  Egypt.  Jahveh  resolved  to 
bring  Isr.  out  of  E.  w.5*  6  ;  gave  them  orders  v.7  ;  but  they 
refused  to  obey  v.8a  ;  He  intended  to  punish  them,  [but  relented] 
v.8b ;  and  for  His  name's  sake  did  bring  them  out  v.9. — 5.  when  I 
chose  Isr.]  God's  choice  of  Israel,  only  here  in  Ez.,  is  mentioned 
first  in  D,  Dt.  437  y7  io16  142 ;  hence  Jer.  33s4  and  ii.  Is.,  41s-  9 
etc.  See  Driver  Deut.  100. — I  lifted  up  my  hand]  The  gesture 
enforcing  an  oath,  w.6*  15*  23*  28*  42  3  67  4412  4714  cp.  Gen.  1422. 
The  first  I  lifted  up  my  hand  is  not  followed,  as  everywhere  else, 
by  a  clause  giving  the  substance  of  the  oath  ;  the  second  does 
not  go  naturally  with  I  am  Jahveh ;  while  the  third  (v.6a)  is 
in  its  proper  place.  The  three  together  can  hardly  be  original. 
Hi.  Co.  omit  the  two  sentences  in  v.5,  Be.  one  or  other ;  Kr. 
thinks  that  v.5a  is  a  doublet  of  6b. — the  house  of  Jacob  in  parallel¬ 
ism  with  Israel  denotes  the  whole  nation ;  cp.  3925,  Jer.  24.  The 
only  other  occasions  when  the  name  of  Jacob  is  used  in  Ez.  are 
2826  3725. — j  iei  myself  be  known  to  them  in  the  land  of  Egypt] 
See  on  v.9,  and  Ex.  429"31  j  •  Cp  3511  3632  ^823,  Is.  1921. — 
I  am  Jahveh  your  God]  w.7* 19,  Jud.  610  E2 :  an  allusion  to  the 
revelation  at  the  Bush,  Ex.  3®  E  ‘  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father/ 
The  formula  is  characteristic  of  H  (21  times),  e.g.  Lev.  182  etc. 
— 6.  to  bring  them  forth  from  the  land  of  E.]  vv.9* 10  ;  again  a 
reminiscence  of  Ex.  3efl*.  The  phrase  occurs  in  all  the  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  especially  in  D  (20  times). — 
which  I  have  spied  out  for  you]  A  strong  anthropomorphism,  ct. 
Num.  io33  JE,  but  supported  by  Dt.  i33.  The  Vrs.  soften  the 
language,  <§B  ^rot/xao- a  A  w/ioo-a  *  I  have  given/  cp.  3818  n.  ; 
some  scholars  would  alter  the  text  in  favour  of  the  weaker 
word,  cp.  v.15.— flowing  with  milk  and  honey]  v.16,  Jer.  ii6 
3222  ;  not  again  outside  the  Pent. ;  in  J  and  JE  eight  times, 
in  D  seven,  in  H  once.  Lev.  2024. — the  beauty  of  all  lands]  Not 
only  the  religious  associations,  but  the  natural  charms  of  their 
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country  were  a  source  of  pride  to  Jews  in  the  later  period, 
cp.  Dt.  87’10,  ch .  259.  The  expression  comes  perhaps  from 
Jer.  319 ;  it  is  used  also  in  Dan.  89  ii16*  41*  46  (of  Zion)  ;  cp. 
*  the  pleasant  land  '  Jer.  319  1210,  Zech.  714,  Ps.  10624,  Enoch  8g4C 
‘  a  pleasant  and  glorious  land/ — 7.  the  detestable  things  of  hit 
eyes ]  to  which  his  eyes  turned  in  worship,  vv.8*  30  i86, 
Num.  1539  P. — defile  not  yourselves  with  the  idols  of  E.]  vv.8* 18*  31 
237.  30  ^618  37s53  ;  cp.  Lev.  i824*  30.  For  idols  see  64  n. — 8. 
But  they  shewed  rebellion  against  me]  w.13* 21  56  n.  No  act  of 
rebellion  in  Egypt  is  mentioned  in  Exodus,  unless  the  people's 
protest  against  Moses  and  Aaron  can  be  so  regarded,  Ex.  521  J 
— would  not  hearken  unto  me]  Cp.  37. — the  idols  of  E.  they  did  not 
forsake]  Except  in  Josh.  2414  E,  there  is  no  other  allusion  to 
Israelite  idolatry  in  Egypt ;  ch.  23s  refers  more  to  politics 
than  to  religion  ;  and  all  three  passages  have  a  rhetorical 
character.  When  Ez.  and  Jer.  (e.g.  725f*)  spoke  of  Israel's 
disobedience  from  Egyptian  days,  they  may  have  been  thinking 
of  the  wilderness  period.  In  Egypt  itself,  the  Hebrews,  like 
other  Semitic  immigrants,  no  doubt  practised  the  rites  which 
were  common  to  their  race  ;  many  of  these  would  have  seemed 
heathen  enough  to  the  prophet.  The  evidence  of  archaeology 
suggests  that  the  early  Hebrews  made  use  of  Egyptian  objets 
de  piete  in  private  life,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  any  widespread 
apostasy ;  at  the  same  time  the  literary  evidence  goes  to  shew 
that  Egyptian  mythology  had  an  influence  upon  Israelite  (and 
Phoenician)  ideas  on  such  matters  as  the  creation  of  the  world, 
the  origin  of  man  etc.,  and  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  Babylonian  myths  (see  Yahuda  Die  Sprache  d.  Pent, 
in  ihren  Bez.  z.  Agyptischen  i.  1929  ;  Ed.  Meyer  Gesch.  d.  Alt.2  ii. 
2, 1931, 176-186 ;  also  S.  A.  Cook  Rel.  of  Anc.  Pal.  1930, 90-100). 
Ez.'s  language  probably  gave  rise  to  the  later  Jewish  belief 
(2nd  cent,  a.d.)  that  some  of  the  people  at  any  rate  abandoned 
their  religion  :  the  three  days  of  darkness,  Ex.  io22f*,  concealed 
from  the  Egyptians  the  death  and  burial  of  wicked  Israelites, 
Midr.  R.  Exod.  §  14 ;  Moore  Judaism  ii.  362  f . — and  I  thought] 
intended ,  lit.  said  i.e.  in  my  heart,  w.13* 21,  cp.  Ps.  10623  etc. — 
to  pour  out  my  fury  ...  to  spend  my  anger]  v.21  78;  for  the 
first  term  cp.  w.13*  33*  34  g8  1419  2222  3015  3618,  Jer.  io25. 
Is.  4226  ;  for  the  second  cp.  513  612  1316  [spend  my  fury).  Here 
we  must  supply  in  thought  but  I  did  not  or  but  I  relented  ;  there 
is  a  similar  omission  in  v.13b  ;  only  in  v.17  is  the  fact  stated. 
The  Gk.  translators  felt  that  something  was  wanting,  see  v.14 
crit.  note. — 9.  I  wrought  for  my  name's  sake  that  it  should  not 
be  profaned  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations]  vv.14* 22  cp.  44.  Jahveh's 
Name  expresses  what  He  is,  or  has  shewn  Himself  to  be.  If 
He  did  not  lead  His  people  out  of  Egypt,  the  nations  would 
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say  that  He  lacked  the  power  (Num.  1416,  Dt.  g28),  they  would 
not  recognize  His  Godhead,  and  so  His  name  would  be  profaned  ; 
therefore  Jahveh  delivered  His  people.  But  while  the  prophet 
looks  back  upon  Israel  in  the  past,  he  is  addressing  the  Israel 
of  his  own  day ;  and  the  question  arises,  How  is  Jahveh  to 
vindicate  His  moral  character  by  punishing  rebellion,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  His  honour  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ? 
The  answer  which  the  prophet  arrives  at  is  this  :  the  disasters 
which  have  befallen  Israel,  and  the  still  greater  disasters  soon 
to  come  (if  the  ch.  was  written  before  586  b.c.),  are  the  punish¬ 
ment  for  Israel's  rebellion  ;  Jahveh  is  bound  by  His  moral 
character  to  inflict  them  ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  a  restoration 
will  take  place,  a  striking  act  of  power,  which  will  prove  to  the 
world  that  Jahveh  is  the  one  holy  God,  w.40"44.  Much  the 
same  argument  is  used  in  Num.  I413"17,  which  probably  owes 
something  to  the  present  passage.  The  idea  of  Jahveh  acting 
for  his  name* s  sake  seems  to  occur  first  in  Jer.  I47* 21,  and 
then  to  have  been  taken  up  by  Ez.  and  ii.  Is.,  e.g.  Is.  489* 11 
etc.  To  profane  the  name  of  Jahveh  means  to  cherish  thoughts 
of  Him,  or  attribute  deeds  to  Him,  inconsistent  with  His 
character  as  holy  and  unique  ;  cp.  v.39  3620'22  and  3g7* 25  43’-  8  ; 
similarly  in  H,  Lev.  1821  1912  203  216  222*  32. — the  nations  .  .  . 
in  whose  presence  I  let  myself  be  known  to  them]  i.e.  to  the 
Israelites,  v.6 ;  the  Egyptians  were  looking  on  while  Jahveh 
executed  His  intention  to  bring  Israel  forth  out  of  the  land. — 
Vv.  10-14.  In  the  wilderness.  Jahveh  brought  Isr.  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  v.10 ;  gave  them  His  laws  vv.11* 12 ;  but  they  refused  to 
obey  v.13a ;  He  intended  to  punish  them,  [but  relented]  v.13b ; 
and  for  His  name's  sake  did  bring  them  into  the  wilderness  v.14. 
— 10.  So  I  brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land  ofE .  is  almost  identical 
with  the  closing  words  of  v.9,  and  omitted  by  <gB.  Some  would 
strike  out  one  or  other  of  the  two  sentences  (Co.  Ro.)  ;  but  the 
redundancy  belongs  to  the  style  of  the  ch.  (Toy),  and  the 
omission  in  <©B  may  be  due  to  homoioteleuton. — 11.  And  I 
gave  them  my  statutes  and  my  judgements]  See  on  56.  The  allusion 
is  to  the  giving  of  the  Law  at  Sinai. — which  if  a  man  do ,  he 
shall  live  in  them]  v.21 ;  cp.  Lev.  185,  Neh.  929.  For  the  thought 
see  i89* 17* 19* 21  3315,  Rom.  io5,  Gal.  312. — 12.  Moreover ,  I  gave 
them  my  sabbaths]  The  sabbath  was  observed  in  old  Israel  both 
for  religious  purposes  and  on  humanitarian  grounds.  Am.  85, 
Is.  i13,  2  K.  423,  Ex.  208  ED,  3421  J,  Dt.  514  ;  and  after  the  exile, 
for  the  same  reasons,  Is.  562  5813,  Neh.  1315"22,  Jer.  1719-27  and 
Ex.  3113"17  p.  During  the  exile  the  sabbath  acquired  a  new 
importance  as  marking  the  difference  between  Israelites  and 
the  surrounding  heathen  ;  it  was  a  sign  of  dedication  to  Jahveh's 
service,  v.20.  Ex.  3113 :  hence  the  reff.  in  Ez.  to  profaning  my 
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sabbaths  228* 26  2338  and  sanctifying  my  sabbaths  44s4,  and  the 
corresponding  keep  my  sabbaths  in  H,  Lev.  19s*  30  262,  strike  a 
new  note.  But  the  emphasis  on  the  sabbath  in  this  ch., 
w.12f*  i6. 2or.  24^  is  so  disproportioned  as  to  suggest  the  handi¬ 
work  of  a  later  scribe,  zealous  for  the  Law.  Thus  the  present 
v.  is  merely  a  quotation  from  Ex.  3113  P  from  H ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  v.20.  Whether  the  phrase  profaned  my  sabbaths 
w  13.  is.  21. 24  ^s  ajso  been  interpolated  is  not  quite  so  evident ; 
but  in  each  case  the  wording  of  the  clause  hints  at  a  secondary 
origin.  Jahn  and  Ho.  regard  all  six  references  to  the  sabbath 
as  additions.  The  references  in  461*  4* 12  come  in  one  of  the 
supplements  to  the  Book. — that  they  may  know  that  I  am  Jahveh ] 
One  constant  purpose  can  be  traced  in  all  God's  dealings  with 
His  people  (vv.12*  20*  26 )  ;  it  will  determine  the  future  in  store 
for  them  (w.38*  42 •  44)  : — that  Israel  shall  learn  to  know  Him 
as  He  is.  Again  and  again  Ez.  insists  upon  reading  the  national 
history  in  the  light  of  this  divine  purpose  (610  n.)  ;  his  argument 
prepares  the  way  for  the  still  larger  revelation  given  in  Jn.  173. 
— I  am  Jahveh  who  sanctifies  them]  cp.  3728.  The  phrase  is 
characteristic  of  H,  Lev.  208  2i8* 15*  23  229* 16*  32,  Ex.  3113. — 
13.  Cp.  v.8. — in  my  statutes  etc.]  vv.16* 19* 21  and  see  5 6n. — 
and  they  profaned  my  sabbaths  exceedingly]  The  history  mentions 
only  two  instances  of  sabbath-breaking  in  the  wilderness, 
Ex.  i627f*  J,  Num.  1532a.  p — and  1  thought]  See  on  v.7. — 14. 
Cp.  v.9. — the  nations  etc.]  So  v.22 ;  cp.  v.8  n. — Vv.  15-22.  Israel  in 
the  wilderness.  Jahveh  resolved  not  to  bring  them  into  Canaan, 
because  of  their  disobedience  w.15* 16 ;  but  He  relented,  and 
did  not  entirely  destroy  them  v.17 ;  their  children  He  charged 
to  obey  His  laws  vv.18* 19 ;  but  they  refused  v.21a ;  He  intended 
to  punish  them  v.21b;  but  for  His  name's  sake  withheld  the 
blow  v.22. — not  to  bring  them]  This  time  Jahveh  carried  out  His 
resolve  to  punish  ;  He  did  not  allow  the  older  generation  to 
enter  the  Promised  Land,  Dt.  i35  216,  Num.  I429  *  30  P.  See 
on  v.6. — 16.  Jahn,  followed  by  He.  Ezechielst.  22,  regards  this 
and  the  next  v.  as  a  gloss  introduced  by  because ,  in  the 
annotator's  manner.  V.16,  it  is  true,  repeats  v.13,  but  v.17  is 
necessary  to  the  argument. — after  their  idols  their  heart  goeth] 
See  1121  n.  ;  their  idols  vv.24*  39  ;  ct.  the  idols  of  Egypt  vv.7f*. 
Israel  in  Canaan  might  have  deserved  this  sweeping  condemna¬ 
tion,  but  not  Isr.  in  the  wilderness  ;  only  two  outbreaks  of 
idolatry  during  the  wanderings  are  recorded,  Ex.  321"6  E, 
Dt.  916  (the  golden  calf)  and  Num.  251-3  JE,  Hos.  910  (at  Baal- 
peor)  ;  Ez.  agrees  with  Hosea's  view  of  the  latter  event. — 

17.  But  mine  eye  spared  them]  Cp.  511  n.  Jahveh  so  far  relented 
as  to  preserve  the  younger  generation. — a  full  end]  See  n13  n. — 

18.  And  I  said  unto  their  sons]  See  Dt.  i39,  Num.  I431*  33  P. 
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— 19.  Cp.  v.6.  keep  my  judgements  and  do  them  is  a  Dtc.  phrase, 
cp.  189  n. — 20.  Sanctify  my  sabbaths]  See  on  v.12 ;  for  the 
command  cp.  44s4,  Ex.  208,  Dt.  512,  Neh.  1322,  Jer.  I724- 27. — 
that  they  may  know]  See  on  v.12. — 21.  The  children,  however, 
were  no  more  obedient  than  their  fathers  ;  see  on  vv.8-  u- 16. 
— 22.  But  I  drew  back  my  hand]  outstretched  to  smite  ;  cp. 
for  the  figure  Lam.  23,  Ps.  7411.  <&&>  om.  the  clause  ;  the 

corresponding  vv.9- 14  begin  with  and  I  wrought. — Vv.  23-26.  In 
the  wilderness  and  in  Canaan.  Jahveh  resolved  to  punish 
them  by  dispersion  [when  they  settled  in  Canaan]  v.23,  because 
of  their  disobedience  v.24,  and  even  forced  them  to  incur  His 
punishment  vv.26- 26. — 23.  But  I  lifted  up  my  hand]  The  threat  of 
exile  from  the  land  of  Canaan  is  said  to  have  been  made  to  the 
people  in  the  wilderness  ;  the  prophet,  however,  is  writing  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Dt.  427  2864,  Jer.  916,  Lev.  2633  i.e.  before 
or  during  the  exile  ;  for  his  language,  disperse  .  .  .  scatter , 
cp.  1216  2215  3619  also  2912  3023- 26  (of  the  Egyptians)  ; 
add  68  ii16.  Probably  Ps.  io626  -  27  is  based  upon  the  present 
verse. — 24.  Cp.  w.13- 16. — 25.  Therefore  also  I  gave  them  statutes 
which  were  not  good ,  and  judgements  in  which  they  could  not  live] 
A  curious  piece  of  casuistry,  only  intelligible  on  the  writer's 
assumptions.  In  His  anger  God  reversed  the  normal  purpose 
of  His  laws  (w.llb- 21a),  with  the  object  of  leading  to  defilement 
and  terror  :  He  ordered  the  sacrifice  of  first-born  children  v.26. 
This  caused  the  people  to  revolt  against  a  God  who  could  make 
such  a  demand,  and  so  they  incurred  His  punishment.  A 
similar  line  of  reasoning  is  met  with  in  149,  Is.  610  :  God  could 
use  the  words  of  His  prophets  to  make  the  people  fatally  blind. 
St.  Paul  argues  that  Law  itself  came  in  Zva  irkeovdori  to 
TrapaTTTUifxa  Rom.  520.  %  distorts  the  text,  *  They  made  them 

decrees  which  were  not  right,  and  laws  by  which  ye  cannot 
be  established.' — 26.  And  I  defiled  them  through  their  gifts] 
w.31-  39 ;  in  D  and  P  of  offerings  made  to  Jahveh,  Dt.  1617 
(sing.),  Ex.  2838,  Lev.  23s8,  Num.  1829.  As  the  people  had 
made  themselves  unclean  by  idolatry  vv.7- 18-  30-  31,  so  Jahveh 
made  them  unclean  by  these  horrible  sacrifices  ;  cp.  Lev.  26s 3 •  24, 
Ps.  1827 126]. — in  that  they  caused  to  pass  over  [by  fire  v.31]  all 
that  first  openeth  the  womb]  See  Ex.  1312  J  2228  [29]  E,  and  the 
note  on  ch.  1620.  Among  the  Israelites  child-sacrifice  had  long 
been  abandoned  in  normal  times  ;  it  is  expressly  forbidden  in 
Dt.  1810,  Lev.  1821 ;  and  an  animal  substitute  was  allowed 
Ex.  3420  J  ;  hence  it  is  remarkable  that  Ez.  interpreted  the 
law  Ex.  1312  2228  [29]  to  require  the  sacrifice  of  children,  and 
that  he  understood  it  to  have  been  ordered  by  Jahveh.  The 
phrase  all  that  first  openeth  the  womb  is  found  in  the  early  docu¬ 
ments  Ex.  I312- 15  3419,  and  in  P,  Ex.  132,  Num.  312  816  1815. — 
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that  I  might  horrify  them]  Cp.  417  n. — in  order  that  they  may 
know  .  .  .  Jahveh]  As  here  expressed,  the  phrase  (v.12n.)  does 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Book  ;  probably  it  is  a  late  insertion, 
and  is  om.  by  <@B. — Only  a  man  of  rare  spiritual  intensity  could 
have  written  these  two  verses,  as  Kittel  points  out,  Gesch.  d . 
Volkes  Isr.  iii.  1927,  169.  The  old  popular  idea  that  Jahveh 
brought  about  evil  as  well  as  good  (see  14 9  n.)  was  founded 
on  a  belief  in  His  all-mightiness  ;  but  Ez.  carried  this  further. 
To  him  God  was  all  in  all.  Let  the  world  go  to  ruin,  let  the 
nation,  the  individual,  perish,  so  that  God  remain  and  His 
honour  be  exalted!  Such  heights  of  religious  passion  lie 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  man,  only  the  heroes  of  religion 
attain  to  them  ;  and  Ezekiel  belonged  to  the  heroic  type. 
There  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  deny  him  the  authorship  of 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  present  discourse  ;  both  thought 
and  language  are  in  keeping  with  the  prose  passages  in  other 
parts  of  the  Book. — The  case  is  different  in  vv.  27-29.  Holscher 
may  be  right  in  regarding  these  as  an  addition.  The  subject 
is  the  worship  at  the  high  places,  which  comes  rather  late  in 
the  catalogue  of  offences.  The  settlement  in  Canaan  has  been 
alluded  to  already  in  v.23  ;  v.28  takes  us  back  to  the  early  days 
of  the  entrance  into  the  land.  Two  or  three  expressions  are 
without  parallel  in  Ez.,  blasphemed  me  v.27,  the  provocation  of 
their  offering  v.28,  poured  out  their  libations  v.28 ;  the  incongruous 
play  on  the  word  bama  v.29  is  not  in  Ez.'s  manner ;  but  most  of 
all  Therefore  speak  unto  the  house  of  I.  v.27  clashes  with  Therefore 
say  unto  the  house  of  I.  in  v.30,  which  ought  to  follow  v.26.  The 
phraseology  of  these  w.  agrees  with  P  rather  than  with  Ez. — 
Therefore  speak  unto]  The  only  parallel  is  Therefore  speak  with 
them  in  144  ;  usually  the  formula  runs  as  in  v.30. — again  in  this 
respect  your  fathers  have  blasphemed  me]  The  verb  (cp.  2  K.  19®= 
Is.  376)  is  not  used  by  Ez. — in  committing  transgression]  See 
1413  n. — 28.  And  I  brought  them  in  .  .  .  to  give  it  to  them] 
Cp.  v.42  4714.  The  phrase  is  found  in  P,  Ex.  68,  Num.  1430. — 
every  high  hill  etc.]  See  613  n. — and  there  they  gave  the  provoca¬ 
tion  of  their  offering ,  and  there  they  set  their  soothing  odours] 
<g  om.  the  provocation  .  .  .  they  set ;  some  later  annotator  prob. 
expanded  this  by  and  there  they  set  their  soothing  odours  (sing. 
<6).  The  plur.  does  not  occur  elsewhere  ;  for  the  sing.  cp. 
v.41  and  613  n.  While  the  victim  or  the  wood  of  the  sacrifice 
might  be  set  on  the  altar  (e.g.  Gen.  229,  1  K.  1823),  the  word  is 
not  appropriate  to  odours.  Ez.  uses  provoke  in  817  1626,  but 
not  provocation  ;  their  offeringt  Hebr.  korban ,  is  a  common  word 
in  P,  but  not  used  in  Ezek.  (?  text  of  4043). — and  there  they 
poured  out  their  libations]  There  is  no  other  reference  to  this 
practice  at  the  bdmoth,  though  Jeremiah  mentions  it  in  connexion 
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with  idolatrous  rites,  Jer.  718  1913  4417fl*f  cp.  2  K.  1613. — 29. 
And  I  said ,  What  is  the  Mm4  whereunto  ye  are  the  comers?] 
The  question  seems  to  be  asked  in  contempt :  were  these 
(v.28)  fit  places  for  Jahveh’s  worship  ?  At  the  same  time  it 
is  so  worded  as  to  suggest  a  fanciful  etymology  of  bama,  ‘  a 

Elace  to  which  people  come  (ba’im)  9 ;  the  explanation  is  given 
y  cl.  b,  imitating  the  form  of  similar  word-plays,  e.g.  Gen.  I937f* 
2633,  Dt.  314,  Josh.  59,  Jud.  624  etc.  The  real  etymology  is  not 
known,  see  63  n.  There  is  no  need  to  treat  the  verse,  or  the 
latter  half  of  it,  as  a  gloss  ;  the  whole  section  w.27“29  seems  to 
be  an  addition. — 30.  Therefore  say]  Here  the  words  come  in 
their  proper  place,  ct.  v.27,  introducing  the  divine  command 
after  the  reasons  for  it  have  been  stated,  w.6“26. — In  the  way 
of  your  fathers  do  ye  pollute  yourselves  ?]  An  emphatic  question 
asked  in  surprise,  not  doubt ;  equivalent  to  ‘  ye  have  indeed 
polluted  yourselves/  Apparently  the  prophet  accuses  the 
exiles  of  idolatry,  cp.  vv.32*  39  ;  but  he  may  be  thinking  chiefly 
of  the  people  still  at  home. — detestable  things  ...  go  a-whoring] 
vv.7*  8  and  69  n. — 31.  namely,  by  bringing  your  gifts ,  by  causing 
your  children  to  pass  over  by  fire]  So  the  sentence  may  be  rendered, 
as  explaining  the  way  in  which  ‘  ye  go  a-whoring/  But  it  is 
most  improbable  that  the  exiles,  if  they  are  referred  to,  were 
guilty  of  child-sacrifice  in  Babylonia  ;  the  words  are  probably 
a  gloss,  derived  from  v.26,  on  do  ye  pollute  yourselves  v.30.  The 
text  says  by  all  your  idols ,  the  construction  as  in  Num.  52 
96. 7. 10  •  but  originally  perhaps  the  sentence  belonged  to  the 
end  of  v.30  ;  in  that  case  transl.  in  respect  of  all  your  idols  unto 
*  this  ’  day  unto  to-day). — and  shall  I  be  enquired  of  by  you?] 

The  question  takes  the  hearers  back  to  v.3,  and  comes  with  all 
the  more  force  after  the  long  indictment. — 32.  And  your 
thought]  lit.  that  which  comes  up  in  your  spirit ,  cp.  n6  n. :  the 
intention  to  adopt  heathen  objects  of  worship.  That  the  exiles 
planned  to  set  up  a  sanctuary  for  Jahveh  in  Babylonia,  contrary 
to  the  Dtc.  law  (Schmidt  Die  Grossen  Proph .2  425),  is  by  no  means 
clear ;  above  p.  213. — forasmuch  as  ye  are  saying]  This  move¬ 
ment  is  described  ironically,  as  though  the  exiles  were  intending 
to  worship  mere  lifeless  blocks,  wood  and  stone  ;  for  the  language 
cp.  Dt.  428  28s6- 64  2916,  2  K.  I918=Is.  3719,  Jer.  227.  Herrmann 
treats  vv.32’44  as  an  independent  section,  added  after  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  ;  but  v.32  seems  to  be  connected  with  what  has 
gone  before,  and  with  the  enquiry  of  the  elders  v.1.  The 
prophet  gives  them  a  striking  answer  :  Jahveh  will  demonstrate 
His  sovereignty,  and  lead  the  would-be  idolaters  into  the  desert, 
and  judge  them  there  vv.30“39. — 33.  Jahveh  intends  to  act  as 
King,  with  a  strong  hand  and  outstretched  arm,  v.  34,  a  Dtc.  expres¬ 
sion,  Dt.  434  516  719  112  26s,  Ps.  13612  cp.  1  K.  842,  Jer.  215 ; 
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the  earliest  form  perhaps  is  the  outstretched  hand  of  Is.  9  and 
10. — with  fury  poured  out ]  See  on  v.8. — I  will  be  king  over  you ] 
Occasionally  elsewhere  of  Jahveh  as  reigning  over  Israel, 
1  S.  87,  Mic.  47  cp.  Is.  2423,  over  the  heathen  Ps.  47s  [81  ;  only 
here  in  a  threatening  sense. — 34.  I  will  bring  you  forth  from 
the  peoples  .  .  .]  The  promise  so  often  charged  with  hope  and 
encouragement,  e.g.  v.41  n17  n .,  is  repeated  for  a  different 
purpose. — 35.  And  I  will  bring  you  into  the  wilderness  of  the 
peoples ]  Not  for  deliverance,  but  for  judgement.  A  second 
desert-scene  (vv.34-39)  in  contrast  to  the  first  (vv.10’28)  ;  a 
fresh  encounter  between  Jahveh  and  His  people  ;  this  time 
with  anger  on  the  one  side  and  guilt  on  the  other !  The  idea 
of  leading  Israel  again  into  the  wilderness  may  be  taken  from 
Hos.  216*  17  ;  there,  however,  Jahveh’s  purpose  is  to  renew  the 
appeal  of  His  love,  here  to  vindicate  His  outraged  holiness. 
Jer.  3i2f*  has  been  quoted  as  another  parallel ;  but  ‘  the  wilder¬ 
ness  '  may  be  a  figure  for  the  exile — the  interpretation  is 
disputed.  The  wilderness  of  the  peoples  sounds  ominously 
vague  :  the  desert  between  Babylonia  and  Palestine. — and  I 
will  hold  judgement  with  you  there]  v.36,  see  1720  n .  ;  face  to  face , 
see  Gen.  3231,  Ex.  3311,  Dt.  54  3410,  Jud.  622 :  on  each  occasion, 
of  a  personal  contact  between  God  and  man  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  peculiar  awe. — 36.  the  wilderness  of  the  land  of  Egypt ] 
The  desert  beyond  the  E.  frontier  of  Egypt.  Various  names 
are  given  to  the  desert  of  the  wanderings,  Shur  Ex.  1522  E, 
Sin  Ex.  161  P,  Sinai  Ex.  I9lf*  P,  Par&n  Num.  io12  P,  Sin 
Num.  201  P,  but  never  the  one  here.  Accordingly  <@A3l  turn 
an  unusual  expression  into  a  conventional  one,  with  an  addition, 
*  in  the  desert,  when  I  brought  you  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt/ 
a  correction  too  obvious  to  be  right. — 37.  I  will  cause  you  to 
pass  under  the  staff]  The  figure  is  that  of  a  shepherd  collecting 
his  sheep  to  count  them  and  sort  them  out ;  cp.  Jer.  3313, 
Lev.  2732. — and  I  will  bring  you  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant] 
Such  apparently  is  the  meaning  of  iJl ;  but  the  word  for  bond 
does  not  occur  again,  and  the  covenant  is  out  of  place  in  this 
connexion.  jf8Ts  reading  can  hardly  be  trusted ;  <©  has 

simply  by  number ,  cp.  Is.  4026  etc. ;  the  chastisement  of  the  c.t 
so  Co.,  omitting  the  covenant  as  a  miswritten  form  of  the  word 
which  follows  in  v.38. — 38.  Logically  the  gathering  should 
come  first.  The  rebels  and  transgressors  (cp.  2 3w.),  collected 
out  of  the  land  of  exile,  will  be  separated  as  by  a  refining  process, 
and  not  allowed  to  share  in  the  future  restoration.  For  Jahveh's 
purging  judgement  cp.  Is.  i25,  Mai.  32f*.  Elsewhere  the  land  of 
their  sojournings  means  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  is  found  only 
in  P,  Gen.  178  284  36’  371,  Ex.  64. — 39.  Adonai  Jahveh]  From 
this  point  to  3022  &  renders,  sporadically,  KvpLos  Kvpios ;  see 
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the  note  on  24. — go,  serve  each  his  idols ]  The  imperatives  are  to 
be  understood  ironically,  cp.  i  K.  2215,  Am.  44,  Nah.  315.  The 
idolaters  may  go  where  they  please  ;  only  the  faithful  will 

remain. — and  afterwards,  if  ye  do  not  obey  me - /]  A  strong 

threat :  the  blank  is  left  to  be  filled  by  the  imagination.  For 
the  idiom  cp.  Gen.  3027  5015,  Ex.  32s2. — my  holy  name  ye  shall 
no  more  profane ]  See  on  v.9 ;  first  in  Am.  27.  In  the  later 
Pss.  and  Chron.  Jahveh's  holy  name  is  honoured  by  worship, 
e.g.  Ps.  1053  10647 14521,  1  C.  i610-  36  2916. — by  your  gifts  and  your 
idols ]  See  v.31  23s8*  39. — Vv.  40-44.  The  scene  in  the  wilderness 
changes  to  a  scene  in  the  land  of  Israel,  when  idolatry  has  been 
rooted  out,  and  true  worship  made  possible  :  a  message  of  hope 
is  attached  to  a  threat  of  judgement ;  in  n14"21  1722-24  this 
has  been  done  by  a  later  hand,  perhaps  here  also.  Or  Ez. 
himself  may  have  wished  to  counterbalance  what  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  written. — in  my  holy  mountain]  Only  here  in  Ez.  ;  the 
phrase  occurs  in  the  Pss.,  e.g.  26  35  151  etc.  and  Is.  ii9=6526 
56’  5713  6511,  Ob. 16,  Zeph.  311.  It  is  explained  by  the  addition 
of  the  mountain-height  of  Isr.,  see  1723  n.,  perhaps  a  gloss  (Ho.). 
— the  entire  house  of  I.]  See  on  n16. — in  the  land]  <©£?>  om., 
and  many  moderns.  It  is  true  that  Ez.  insists  upon  the  close 
connexion  between  the  land  and  the  worship  of  Jahveh,  e.g. 
37261.  .  hut  the  word  comes  in  awkwardly,  as  if  it  were  an 
after-thought ;  the  place  of  future  worship  has  been  indicated 
clearly  enough  already. — there  will  I  accept  them]  i.e.  when 
they  worship,  v.41  4327  ;  cp.  2  S.  24s3,  Hos.  813,  Jer.  1412.  And 
Jahveh  will  not  merely  accept,  but  ask  for ,  seek,  the  offerings 
of  His  people  :  a  remarkable  expression,  cp.  Dt.  23s52.  The 
only  other  prophet  who  uses  the  word  in  a  similar  way  declares 
that  Jahveh  asks  for  moral  service,  not  material  gifts,  Mic.  68. 
Ezekiel,  however,  lays  the  stress  upon  worship  ;  he  was  the 
last  person  to  ignore  the  moral  claim,  but  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  faithful  worship  would  be  the  natural  expression  of  a 
faithful  life.  The  prophets  were  often  led  to  denounce  the 
outward  rites  of  religion  in  the  interests  of  morality ;  but  the 
full  life  of  religion  will  offer  sacrifice  as  well  as  practise  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  admit  no  rivalry  of  obligation  between  the  two. — 
your  contributions  and  your  best  gifts]  Two  technical  terms. 
The  contribution  or  obligation,  Hebr.  Pruma,  was  something 
lifted  off  a  larger  whole  and  dedicated  to  religious  purposes, 
such  as  land  for  the  temple  451*  6f-  48s  "20,  or  dues  for  the  priests 
4430,  or  material  for  the  public  sacrifices  4513* 16.  See  Driver 
Deut  142.  The  other  term  is  more  difficult :  ‘  the  re' shith  of 
your  gifts/  In  Hebr.  re' shith  lit.  beginning ,  chief  has  a  general 
sense,  and  may  refer  either  to  time  or  to  quality,  the  first  or 
the  best .  Thus  it  is  used  of  the  first- ripe  or  /frstf-gathered  produce 
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of  the  soil  Dt.  184  262* 10,  or  the  first  portion  to  be  taken  from 
the  mass  e.g.  the  sacrificial  cake  of  dough  or  coarse  meal 
Num.  i520*-  p.  Yet  in  each  case  the  best  would  be  an  equally 
good  rendering,  and  certainly  the  right  one  in  44 30  ‘  the  best 
of  all  early  fruits/  *  the  best  of  your  dough/  4814  '  the  best  of 
the  land';  similarly  in  the  ancient  law  Ex.  3426  J=2319E. 
But  here  it  would  not  be  correct  to  tr.  the  best  of  your  gifts , 
because  the  whole,  and  not  a  part,  was  given  ;  the  meaning 
must  be  your  best  gifts ,  cp.  Dt.  1211  ‘  the  choice  of  your  votive 
offerings  '  i.e.  ‘  your  choicest  votive  offerings/  See  the  thorough 
investigation  of  Eissfeldt,  Erstlinge  u.  Zehnten  1917,  esp.  16-22. 
The  word  for  gifts ,  mass6' oth,  is  used  only  here  of  offerings  made 
to  Jahveh ;  in  2  C.  24®-  9  it  is  the  name  of  a  sacred  tax.  In 
what  way  contributions  differed  from  gifts  is  not  known  ;  Eissfeldt 
suggests  that  the  former  may  have  been  binding,  the  latter 
voluntary. — as  (or  consisting  of)  all  your  holy  things]  i.e.  holy 
gifts  of  all  kinds  ;  for  the  term  cp.  36s8, 1  K.  1515 ;  in  H  Lev.  2122 
222fl- ;  in  P  Ex.  2838,  Lev.  515,  Num.  59*-.— 41.  In  a  soothing 
odour  I  will  accept  you]  Most  naturally,  the  smoke  of  sacrifice,  in 
a  literal  sense,  continuing  the  mention  of  offerings,  v.40 ;  see  613 
n.,  Eph.  52.  The  words  might  be  tr.  As  a  sweet  savour  RV. ;  but 
the  figurative  sense  is  less  probable  (Dav.). — when  I  bring  you 
forth]  See  v.34  n. — and  I  will  shew  myself  holy  among  you  in  the 
presence  of  the  nations]  By  this  act  of  power  Jahveh  will  prove  Him¬ 
self  to  be  the  one  holy  God ;  the  restoration  of  Israel  is  to  have 
an  effect  upon  the  heathen,  shew  myself  holy  is  characteristic  of 
Ez.,  2822- 25  3623  3816- 23  3927  ;  cp.  in  H  Lev.  2232,  in  P  Lev.  io3, 
Num.  2013,  and  Is.  516. — 42.  when  I  bring  you  in]  Cp.  v.28 
1117  n. — lifted  up  my  hand]  v.6  n. — 43.  And  ye  shall  remember 
there]  See  69  1663  n.  The  restoration  will  impress  not  only  the 
heathen  (v.41),  but  Israel  itself;  it  will  awaken  penitence 
(vi.43),  and  a  fuller  belief  in  Jahveh’s  nature  (v.44).  Thus  in 
spite  of  disloyalty  in  the  past,  and  disloyal  tendencies  in  the 
present,  Jahvet/s  purpose  will  triumph. — your  ways  and  your 
doings]  v44  ;  1422  n. — and  ye  shall  feel  a  loathing  against  your¬ 
selves]  See  69  n. — 44.  when  I  deal  with  you]  act ,  in  a  friendly 
sense  ;  see  1717  n.—for  my  name's  sake]  See  v.9  n.  and  36s2. — 
jfJl  ends  the  chapter  here,  so  tjrg>Ambr- ;  but  <§£>V  continue 
it  down  to  2 15. 

Ch.  20,  1.  NO  .  .  .  'rm]  See  i1  n. — 'nS  narya  n^ona]  rrj  ir evTeKaideK&Txi 
tov  /j.t)v6s,  misunderstanding. — Vxiar]  nx  bh-iV]  tirepiorriaai  r. 

icupiov,  v.3,  cp.  1  Pet.  321  iirep(»)T7]p.a  els  Qe6v,  and  Gore  Holy  Spirit  126  n. — 
3.  nx  121]  1.  ha  '1,  with  32  MSS  — Sx-iar]  (£A-[-n'3  — 

bh-in  ex  .  .  .  emVn]  For  the  rhetorical  form  cp.  Jer.  45®,  Is.  819.  The 
Niph.  tolerativum  as  in  v.6  on1?  y-nx,  see  143  n.  jS  in  each  case  *  I  will 
not  give  you  a  word  '  ;  Co.  155. — 4.  osrnn  'x  esam-r]  el  iKducrivw  atfroih 
iKdiKfyrei.  In  chs.  7-23  £k5ik€iv  always  =  Bsr  (six  times)  ;  only  three  times 
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elsewhere  in  (5. — Ojmn]  fix  diafxdprvpai  airrofo=nyyn. — 5.  new  .  .  .  nru  oi’3] 
The  constrn.  as  in  47s,  Driver  §  127)8. — Vtnjrnj  ®r  t6v  oXkov  T.,  shewing 
that  '3  might  be  taken  as  an  abbreviation  of  n*3  ;  see  12 28  n. — *t  kbw] 
The  first  time  ®r  renders  k.  iyvwplaOrjv,  the  second  and  third  times 
&vT€\a(36nrjv  -rfi  \€LP^  but  in  vv.18*  23*  28*  42  correctly  [tQypa  ttjv 
fjiov.  The  variations  point  to  some  obscurity  in  the  text  of  v.8.  The 
second  *v  kbw  certainly  interrupts  the  sentence,  and  may  be  an  accidental 
repetition. — 6.  vnn]  Following  &,£,  Co.  Toy  Ro.  He.  read  ’nn:. — nsi]  ®r  + 
p«,  so  in  v.15. — '3s]  Cp.  25®  (of  Moab),  Is.  13 19  (of  Babylon),  23®  (of 
Tyre).  ®r  renders  Kriplovss^,  confusing  3  with  s,  cp.  3411  D’mpai= 
£TtaK£\f/o/juu  afad  (D'mpBi).  In  Dan.  8®  ®r  renders  ’3J»  poppav  =  ]'\EM ;  cp.  I912w. 
— V  of  relation  or  sphere;  K6n.  iii.  §  330 r. — 8.  b^k]  om. ;  the 
word  may  have  crept  in  from  v.7. — 9.  btki]  here  and  in  vv.14*  17*  2a*  44 
'  I  pitied  '  =  o,in$n.  A  late  corrector  of  (&B  would  read  Kal  oi>K  ixolr)<ra. — 
Snn]  vv.14*  22  Niph.  inf.  constr.,  with  .r  to  compensate  for  omission  of 
d.f.  (3g>n),  cp.  ’iVon  Lev.  21 4.  In  all  these  places  Toy  Ro.  point  Snn  Hiph. 
inf.  constr.  ;  the  inf.  after  is  indeed  often  act.,  e.g.  1322  2230  2918 
4620  ;  but  sometimes  reflex. — pass.,  e.g.  1714  24®. — 03in3  non  -utk]  3  om. — 

ll.  vn  .  .  nry*  u?k]  w.18*  21,  Dr.  131. — 12.  on]  suggests  the  beginning  of  a 
gloss  ;  cp.  dj  in  Hos.  58  611.  ©  does  not  recognize  dj  here  and  in  v.18. — 

13.  '3  non]  seems  to  have  read  this  as  H?ki,  and  to  have  adapted 
the  sentence  accordingly  as  far  as  i3*?n.  (3IA  carries  the  adaptation  down 
to  DH3  *m,  and  continues  with  a  doublet  reproducing  fit.  But  the  text 
of  fit  is  to  be  preferred;  it  agrees  with  w.8*  21. — ikd]  3s  om. ;  Co.  150. — 

14.  nrym]  (KA  ’A  Kal  ovk  fapLrjaa  <3,  cp.  v.22  and  the  late  correction  of 
(SB  v.® ;  an  attempt  to  supply  the  missing  statement  ‘  but  He  relented,’ 

‘  He  did  not  carry  out  His  resolve.’ — 15.  on]  but ,  adversative,  1628, 
Neh.  58  ;  so  ns  v.28. — *wu]  on*?  has  fallen  out ;  it  is  supplied  by  4  Hebr. 
MSS  (5r  as  in  v.#  adds  p k,  unnecessarily. — 16.  idkd  ’odb'Do  jy'] 

As  a  rule  the  vb.  follows  jy'  immediately,  but  Ez.  sometimes  puts 
the  obj.  first  for  emphasis,  v.24  511  3421  36®;  only  again  Lev.  2643. — 
DH3  idVh  nS  viipn  n»o]  Here  apparently  n«  stands  with  the  nom.  ;  see 
1721  n.  But  the  reading  is  uncertain:  ='mpnn,  3  om.  the  clause, 

C  alone  represents  n«.  For  am  .  .  .  'mpn  see  5®  n. — Mn]  15  Hebr.  MSS 
3  add  "ikd  v.18. — 031?  o.tMj  nnK]  (5  =13^.1  031?  'Vta  nnni ;  no  improve¬ 
ment. — iy,  djwd]  p  with  inf.  constr.  to  express  a  negative  consequence, 
cp.  Is.  811  218,  Jer.  1314. — 18.  'girqi]  For  short  ii  written  with  shureV 
cp.  rr»i3|  2341,  G— K.  §  9  o. — iKDon  Vk]  ®r  p-h  awavaplayeffOe  ical  /xr)  pialvcaOe, 
a  doublet,  cp.  notes  on  v.18  ®rA,  1728  (3r. — 21.  QU3n  '3  non]  (Sr  k. 
xapexiKpavdv  p.e  Kal  rd  rticva  aCrruv,  inserting  oj,  an  improvement,  and 
reading  onuo. — 'r  nK]  nni  cod.  Petrop.  (Sill  (cod.  Weing.)  i$U.  &  om. 
OirVy. — 22.  ’norm]  Pf.  with  weak  waw,  as  the  following  shews. — 

ryto]  j?  =  Dinio.  <3rA3l  Kal  ouk  ixolrjaa  as  in  v.14. — 23.  UK  ns]  but,  cp. 
Ps.  1 29 2  and  on  v.18,  which  is  read  here  by  some  MSS  and  edd.  (Sr  Kal 
4£T)pa?='s  uki. — 24.  idkd  *nipm]  In  spite  of  v.18,  ’nipnoi  would  be  more 
usual,  v.1®  5®,  Lev.  2618*  48  etc. — For  on  .  .  .  }y'  because  .  .  .  therefore 
also  (v.28)  cp.  511  1643  2386. — 25.  uk  on]  <SrjS=UKi,  as  in  vv.18*  28. — 
0*310  k1?  o*pn]  For  the  neg.  adj.  cp.  Is.  65®,  Ps.  36s,  Pr.  162®. — vrr  kS]  Dr. 
§  27)3. — 26.  T3yno]  scil.  tfK3  v.31.  (Sr  iv  r(p  5iaxopeij€<r0al  /xe ,  a  mistaken 
interpretation  ;  ct.  fix  v.81. — ddb^k  jyoS]  The  Hiph.  of  ODtr  followed  by 

acc.  of  person=‘  strike  with  terror  '  cp.  3210,  Jer.  4920  5048 ;  with  acc. 
of  place  =  ‘  devastate  ’  cp.  3012* 14,  Lev.  2631*  32  etc.  (S  fa ws  d<pavl(ru>  auroi/s, 
but  0  hew  TrXripifxeXelas  avrCov  connecting  with  c^k,  so  H  propter  delicta 
sua,  S  Xva  TrXrj/j.fxeX'/jauxnv,  &  ‘  and  I  will  destroy  them.' — iyr  w k  jyo1?] 
Not  so  again  in  Ez.  ®rA  supplies  the  omission  in  (KB.  *  and  they 
shall  know,'  similarly  'k  jyo1?  in  3630  3. — 27.  hkt  niy]  Again  3637  cp. 
Job  33 12 ;  dkt  is  an  adverbial  accus.  The  whole  clause  anticipates 
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'31  oSyoa,  cp.  Ex.  918,  Josh.  4®;  (JR  iios  toutov—' i  ny  j$=rona  -ny. — 
iBii]  The  noun  from  this  stem  in  516.  isu,  and  ®  ‘  have  moved 

me  to  anger  ’  'mp  m-ia  ;  cp.  13 19  n. — otyp?]  Inf.  constr.  Syp  Num.  5* ; 
cp.  om?  ch.  4039  and  23s9. — 28.  *v  m<]  ®tb  tt)p  x^P*1  Thv  X^P^  Plov>  a 

dittograph,  corrected  in  codd.A(*. — may]  See  613  1 911  *1.  <8x  KaraaKiop 

’A  Saab  9  d\<ru>$«. — D<Tnai  dk]  ©  roh  Oeoh  aur&p,  perh.  a  corruption 
of  rds  Ovalas  afrr&p.  %  (cod.  Weing.)  =  (£. — urn]  ®r  k.  £tcl£clv,  a  free 
rendering,  or  ?=iany*  (Ro.).  5  ?=ianpn. — cr  ®'bh  ojanp  Dya]  For  the  subs, 

in  constr.  st.  instead  of  an  adj.  to  emphasize  a  particular  attribute  cp. 
Is.  i18  37a4b.  i$  om.  oya,  (5  om.  the  clause,  9  with  *  0v/x6p  diopup  avrQp 
Kal  tOevro  4/cei. — fl.Tmm  nn]  Cp.  Lev.  26s  1  ;  with  suff.  only  again 
Num.  28s  (ref.  to  Jahveh). — 29.  Tpkj]  Ew.  Sm.  **?$],  CP-  1316  n.  ;  but  it  is 
better  to  take  the  v.  as  it  stands. — no  a  .  .  .  noanl  (5r  transhterates  dpavd, 
’A  rb  C\f/uj/j.a  2  pa  fid  £p*rakd=‘  an  idol’s  shrine  'FT  excelsum.  The  form 
noa  Akk.  bamati  presupposes  Jdm  ;  Barth  Nominalb.  §3  b,  cps.  1139,  Syr. 
bdbethd.  Ro.  would  read  d'k^  dan  npa,  to  us  a  better  form  perhaps, 
but  not  necessarily  to  the  Hebr.  writer. — O’Kan]  The  art.  with  ptcp.  as 
predicate,  cp.  1  S.  418,  Is.  66®,  Zech.  7® ;  an  awkward  construction, 
used  for  the  sake  of  assonance  with  roan.  &  ‘  whither  ye  come  to 
behave  foolishly.' — 30.  ynan]  For  the  interrog.  expressing  an  unquestion¬ 
able  certainty  cp.  1  S.  227,  1  K.  22s,  Job  204;  G-K.  §  1500.  Co.  om.  'q; 
on  the  ground  that  the  sense  requires  ;  but  'q  is  supported  by  the 
textual  tradition. — d'kcw]  v.31,  cp.  o’Hypj,  D'ljqq  (but  132) ;  B-L.  541. 
— 31.  'o  rmrai]  The  conjunction  may  be  explicative,  ‘  that  is  to  say/ 
Lex.  252  b ;  Kon.  iii.  §  360  d.  (5  Kal  ip  raZs .  airapxdh  bofidriop  vfi&p 
i.e.  'd  mranai  (v.40)  ;  so  Co.  He.  ;  but  Jfl  is  supported  by  the  parallel 
•vayna — pan  oa'ja  rayna]  &  iv  roh  apopta/ioh  oh  .  .  .="i^k  niKB'Da  ;  perhaps 
<K’s  rendering  has  been  assimilated  to  that  of  v.40  (Co.).  In  v.28  renders 
the  text  correctly. — d'kdbj  ddk]  The  words  in  v.30  on  which  the  gloss  was 
written  have  been  incorporated  with  the  gloss  itself  ;  Rost  Miscellen  in 
OLZ.  1903,  col.  405. — ovn  ay]  1.  mn  or, a  ay,  as  v.29  ;  Has  tt) s  aifi/iepop 
ij/xipas,  so  C.  The  same  correction  is  needed  in  2  K.  io27. — rrm  ’3ki] 
A  question  without  the  interrog.  particle,  dependent  on  the  tone  of 
voice;  cp.  Jud.  ii23,  2  S.  n11,  Jer.  45*;  G-K.  §  150  a.  &  ‘and  ye  wish 
to  ask  of  me?  ...  I  will  not  give  you  a  word*;  cp.  v.3  n. — 32. 
connects  the  opening  words  with  the  end  of  v.31,  and  inserts  Kal  before 
'n  kV  vn,  *  I  will  not  answer  you,  nor  shall  this  rise  upon  your  spirit. 32 
And  it  shall  not  be — the  manner  in  which  ye  say'  etc.  £  ‘that  which 
mounts  in  your  heart  is  revealed  before  me.'  Both  are  free  renderings. 
— a«TK]  The  rel.  conjunction  here  has  a  causal  force,  ‘  in  that,’  ‘  since  '  ; 
cp.  Gen.  3149,  Josh.  47*  23  etc..  Lex.  83  b.  iffir  bp  rphirop  %  quemadmodum  ? 
=nri«a. — 33.  ®r  adds  at  the  beginning  Sid  toOto =|a^. — k1?  ok]  Perhaps 
idp  nt  fell  out  of  ®r’s  text  on  account  of  the  following  ip  x •  Co.  99. — 
34.  ontfDf]  v.41  11 11  n.  Rost  l.c.  regards  v.34  as  a  gloss  on  v.33,  incor¬ 
porating  the  phrase  naisr  .  .  .  va  on  which  the  gloss  was  written.  In 
this  case,  however,  a  gloss  is  not  so  probable  as  in  vv.30*  31 ;  the  repetition 
may  belong  to  the  redundancy  of  the  style. — 37.  »at?n] 
similarly  &  ‘  the  decree  of  my  judgement '  :  explanatory. — man  moDa] 
Perhaps  nnb9=nnbKp  from  non  ‘  bind,'  with  k  dropped  and  the  first 
vowel  lengthened,  Stade  Lehrg.  §  112  a.  G.  R.  Driver,  JTS.  xxxvi.  297, 
suggests  rnpbj  from  "id*  chastise,  so  & ;  but  nCND?  would  be  more  correct, 
so  Co.  ®r  ip  dpiOpup—izDD 3,  om.  man  (’A9  rijs  5ia d^Kr)*),  which  looks 
like  a  variant  of  ’nnai  v.38  ;  the  other  Vrs.  imply  the  text  of  J51,  thus  <S 
‘  the  chastisement  of  the  covenant '  F  in  vinculis  foederis  %  ‘  into  the 
tradition  [Aram,  masdreth ]  of  the  covenant.’ — 38.  -a]  €r  5i&ri  =  'i ;  for 
the  confusion  of  a  with  a  by  ©  see  7s  19 10  n. — «u’]  an  error  for  i*na\ 
This  is  one  of  the  14  conjectured  errors  (p’ao)  in  the  text  enumerated 
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by  the  Mass,  on  Lev.  ii34. — jut]  (5B  Kupios  Kdpios,  the  only  place  in 
Ez.  where  <5B  gives  this  rendering  of  nvr ;  ©iA  xtfpios  6  0e6s  Q  Kijpios. — 
39.  nvr  \n«]  ©r  Kupios  Kvpios ,  see  on  24. — "nay  idV]  ©t  tt&pare,  for  which 
Co.  suggests  lvuyn,  cp.  Zech.  13*  ^£a/xu=v3yN,  being  repeated  from 
vVto ;  but  01  is  forcible. — "inxi]  Adv.  of  time,  followed  by  a  vb. 
Though  this  usage  occurs  in  older  writings,  it  is  specially  frequent  in 
the  laws  of  P,  e.g.  Lev.  14s*  19  1528,  Num.  5  28  620  19’.  ®r  k.  nerd.  ravra. 
%  om. — D'yDff  dd3’k  dk]  For  the  suppression  of  the  apod,  see  G-K.  §  159  dd\ 
for  the  ptcp.  in  prot..  Dr.  §  137.  It  seems  a  pity  to  weaken  the  language 
by  reading  dsp’  on  ‘  will  ye  not  obey  me  ? '  Hi.  Co.  Be. — 40.  wiik]  ©t 
i7rt<rK^\f/op.ai  5,  hence  Ro.  npcN ;  but  the  Vrs.  may  be  only  paraphrasing. — 
norm]  In  Ez.  21  times,  in  P  40  times,  in  H  once,  in  D  thrice;  ©r 
here  r.  dirapxfa  vp.u>v,  elsewhere  dpalpefia,  dpopiap.6%  48s.  In  connexion 
with  the  sacrifices,  'n  is  the  breast  or  leg  which  formed  the  priests’  share 
of  the  peace  offering  Lev.  714-  82*  34  ;  the  word  does  not  imply  any  rite 
of  elevation  (noun). — rre'K-i]  In  Akk.  ri&tu,  pi.  rSUti,  is  similarly  used 
of  the  choicest  offerings  made  to  the  gods,  the  best  oil,  dates,  produce  ; 
Del.  Ass.  HWB.  606  f. — orcn^iPC]  Sg.  Jud.  2040,  constr.  nN^J? 

Gen.  4334,  pi.  ib. ;  B-L.  614.  The  word  is  used  in  the  Phoenician 
tariffs  for  payments,  NSI.  Nos.  42,  1.  43,  1.  ©r  renders 'd  '"i  inaccurately 
r.  dvapx^  tQv  apopia fiuv  v/juov. — ozrtnp  Prob.  3  essentiae  ;  G-K. 

§  1191. — 41.  mm  nna]  maybe  an  instance  of  3  essentiae,  cp.  v.40,  Is.  4810, 
which,  however,  would  imply  an  improbable  metaphor.  ©r  tv  da/xy 
evwdias. — 43.  DD'mS'^y  Vd]  ©i  tirLT^dedpLara  (om.  *?:>),  so  v.44  21 24  (iW  29), 
36s  1  ;  see  64  phil.  note. — oms3  onepyi]  ©r  k.  icdpeaOe  ra  Trptxnoira  v/i&v  (as 
in  69)  ’A  SvaapeaTrjOrjcreaOe  S  puKpoi  pav'fio’eo'Oe  tv  aurols  9  7 rpocoxSieTre 
Kartvavn  airr&v. — on'ry  ispn]  ©£  om.,  perhaps  rightly  ;  ’A  0  supply. — 
44.  "nwy3]  ©r-foi/Tws,  explanatory. — w  |yoS>]  ©r  67rws  t6  6vop.d  p.ov  nh 
pcpriXwdy,  again  an  explanation. — Wir’  rr3]  ©r  om. 


Ch.  21.  The  Sword  of  Jahveh. — Four  oracles  can  be 
distinguished  :  [a)  Judah  will  perish,  like  a  forest  burnt  up 

by  fire,  Jahveh's  sword  will  be  drawn  for  its  destruction,  vv.1"12 
[2045-2i7] ;  (6)  the  Song  of  the  Sword,  the  king  of  Babylon  is 
to  execute  the  divine  judgement,  w.13"22  [8"171;  (c)  the  sword  on 
its  way,  Nebuchadrezzar  arrives  at  the  cross-roads,  and  the  lot 
directs  him  to  Judah,  vv.23“32 118‘271;  ^  the  sword  of  Ammon, 
vv  33-37  [28-32]#  jn  the  allusion  suggests  a  date  in  588  b.c. 
when  the  king  of  Babylon  set  out  to  punish  revolts  in  Tyre, 
Ammon  and  Judah.  The  situation  is  much  the  same  as  that 
which  lies  behind  ch.  17,  but  it  has  become  more  threatening ; 
the  exiles  watch  anxiously  from  a  distance  ;  in  Jerusalem 
people  try  to  discredit  the  rumour  of  Nebuchadrezzar's 
approach  ;  the  prophet,  however,  exults  in  the  coming  doom, 
which  he  regards  as  an  act  of  justice.  Section  {d)  must  have 
been  added  later,  since  it  is  based  upon  the  three  preceding 
ones,  and  mentions  the  shameful  behaviour  of  Ammon  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  v.33  128],  cp.  25s.  In  many  places  the  text 
of  the  chapter  is  extremely  uncertain.  The  Sword-Song  (1 b),  in 
particular,  has  suffered  so  much  at  editorial  hands  as  to  be 
beyond  recovery ;  still,  the  few  unaltered  lines  that  remain 
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give  us  some  idea  of  a  poem  pitched  in  a  key  of  excitement, 
almost  frenzy,  without  a  parallel  elsewhere. 

Ch.  21,  2  [20,  46].  Set  thy  face  in  the  direction  of  the  south] 
i.e.  towards  Judah,  as  the  context  shews.  Geographically 
Judah  lay  due  west  of  Babylon,  where  the  prophet  was  living, 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  coming  destruction  Judah 
lay  in  the  south  (cp.  267,  Jer.  i14) ;  and  it  is  Nebuchadrezzar’s 
line  of  march  that  Ez.  indicates  at  Jahveh’s  bidding.  Three 
words  for  south  occur  in  this  v.,  the  first  two  are  used  especially 
in  chs.  40-48,  the  third,  negeb  lit.  the  dry  land,  means  the  barren 
region  which  stretches  from  the  hill-country  to  the  desert  at  the 
lower  end  of  Palestine. — and  drop  [thy  word)]  The  utterance  of 
a  prophet  in  his  ecstasy  sounded  like  water  dropping  from  a 
tilted  vessel,  hence  the  verb  came  to  be  used  of  the  prophetic 
discourse  generally,  v.7,  Am.  716,  Mic.  26* 11 ;  Holscher  Die 
Profeten  150.— At  the  end  of  the  v.  read  either  the  forest  of  the 
field  i.e.  of  the  open  country,  or  the  forest  of  the  south  as  in  v.3  ; 
by  combining  both  ffl  requires  the  questionable  transln.  in 
the  south.  The  land  of  Judah  was  more  thickly  wooded  in 
ancient  times  than  it  is  now  (G.  A.  Smith  Hist.  Geogr.  80),  but 
it  can  never  have  been  covered  with  forest  in  our  sense  of  the 
word  ;  the  prophet  generalizes  the  aspect  of  the  landscape  for 
the  purpose  of  his  metaphor. — 3*  Behold,  I  am  about  to  kindle  a 
fire,  and  it  shall  devour]  Jahveh  used  this  instrument  to  destroy 
his  enemies,  cp.  30s- 14-  16  39s,  Am.  i4fl-.  A  forest-fire  suggests 
the  image  in  Is.  917  io17"19,  Jer.  2114,  Zech.  ii1*3,  Ps.  8316  [141 ; 
the  form  of  expression  comes  from  Am.  i14,  Jer.  1727  2114  4927 
5032  cp.  4312,  Lam.  411. — every  moist  tree  and  every  dry  tree]  i.e. 
all  trees  alike;  cp.  1724,  Lk.  23 n.—with  unquenchable  blaze 
of  burning]  Two  synonyms  are  connected  together  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  meaning  common  to  both;  the  alliteration  gives 
further  point  to  the  phrase,  cp.  614  n. — and  all  faces  from  south 
to  north  shall  be  scorched  by  it]  i.e.  the  faces  of  those  who  are 
watching  the  conflagration  ;  a  similar  idea  in  Is.  6624.  The 
vb.  is  unusual,  but  its  sense  is  clear. — 4*  And  all  flesh  shall  see] 
Cp.  vv.9*  10.  In  Jer.  and  2  Is.  all  flesh  is  to  be  judged  (Jer.  2531 
456,  Is.  6616),  or  to  recognize  Jahveh’s  glory  and  act  of  salva¬ 
tion  (Is.  406  4926  6632)  ;  Ez.  introduces  all  flesh  to  heighten  the 
impressiveness  of  Israel’s  disaster. — 5*  Ah!  Lord  Jahveh]  See 
414  n. — They  are  saying  of  me,  Is  he  not  speaking  in  figures  ?] 
See  812  n.  The  people  could  hardly  fail  to  understand  Ez.’s 
figurative  language  ;  what  they  refused  to  believe  was  its 
application  to  themselves.  Their  attitude  was  represented  by 
the  deluded  Hananiah,  Jer.  28. — 6.  The  English  Versions, 
following  make  ch.  21  begin  here. — 7*  Bet  thy  face] 

See,  v.2?i. — *  against  its  ’  sanctuaries ]  ffl  unto  sanctuaries .  The 
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Elur.  refers  to  the  temple  and  its  precincts,  cp.  Jer.  5151,  Ps.  7317 ; 

ut  the  indeterminate  plur.  in  ffl  cannot  be  right ;  <@  irrl  ra 
ayta  clvt»ov. — j prophesy  against  the  country  of  Isr.]  Cp.  v.8  y2  n. 
1219  36fl. — 8.  Behold ,  I  am  against  thee ]  See  58  n. — I  will  bring 
forth  my  sword ]  The  prophet  varies  the  figure  which  he  had 
used  before,  vv.3f*,  to  make  his  point  clearer,  in  view  of  what 
the  people  were  saying.  For  Jahveh's  sword  cp.  v.10  3024f*  3210. 
The  use  of  the  figure  may  have  started  from  the  conception  of 
Jahveh  as  a  God  of  war,  who  fights  on  behalf  of  His  people. 
Josh.  513‘15J-  The  prophets  develop  the  idea  in  their  own 
way :  Jahveh's  sword  defeats  the  enemies  who,  at  different 
periods,  threaten  Israel's  existence,  Is.  318,  Jer.  5035,  Zeph.  212, 
Dt.  3241f\  In  a  wider  sense  it  is  a  sword  of  judgement  on  the 
ungodly,  Jer.  2531,  Is.  6616,  and  thus  becomes  a  feature  of 
apocalyptic  imagery  Is.  34s.  Here  the  application  is  note¬ 
worthy.  Jahveh's  sword  is  drawn  against  Israel,  and  turns 
out  to  be  the  sword  of  the  king  of  Babylon  v.24,  cp.  I213=i720. 
See  further  Gressmann  Eschatologie  76  ff . — and  I  will  cut  off 
from  thee  righteous  and  wicked ]  Cp.  14 13  n.  This  contradicts 
Ez.'s  previous  teaching  (p.  195) ;  but  he  is  not  now  working  out 
a  theory,  as  in  ch.  18,  or  gazing  on  the  symbolic  actors  in  a 
vision,  as  in  94*6 ;  he  is  in  a  passionate  mood ;  he  can  think 
of  one  thing  only — the  sword  and  its  victims.  <g  here  and  in 
v.9  reads  a8u<ov  teal  a vo/iov,  an  interesting  attempt  to  get  over 
the  contradiction  ;  see  the  notes  on  i20  46  y27  for  other  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  text  made  by  on  theoretical  grounds. — 9.  Because 
I  will  cut  off]  Hebr.  I  have  cut  off ,  the  perf.  tense  denoting  a 
fixed  resolve. — all  flesh  from  south  to  north]  This  shews  what  is 
meant  by  cutting  off  righteous  and  wicked :  wholesale  destruction. 
The  moral  problem  does  not  present  itself.  But  in  v.3  all 

flesh  is  looking  on  at  the  fire,  and  in  v.10  is  to  recognize  an 

act  of  God  ;  here  it  is  put  to  the  sword  ;  and  since  most  of  this 
v.  repeats  v.8,  the  whole  of  it  may  be  a  gloss  or  doublet,  possibly 
based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  scorched  v.3  as  burnt  up  ;  so 
Jahn,  Herrm.  Ezechielst.  22,  Ho. — 10.  Herrm.  l.c.  regards  cl.  b 
as  part  of  the  gloss,  but  perhaps  without  sufficient  reason.  See 
v.4n. — 11.  A  prophecy  in  act.  Jerusalem's  fate  is  so  certain 
that  the  prophet  expresses  the  emotion  with  which  the  news  will 
be  received.  For  the  symbolism  cp.  I217’20. — Groan ,  with 
breaking  of  loins]  To  signify  emotional  distress  ;  cp.  Lam. 
j4. 8 11. 2if.#  and  for  metaphor  23s3  (corr.),  Ps.  2215 1141 

6^24  [23]^  is  3813,  Nah.  211,  Dan.  56. — with  bitterness  .  .  .  before 

their  eyes]  Cp.  2730,  Is.  337,  Zeph.  i14  and  ch .  412  n. — 12.  It  is 
for  the  tidings ,  because  it  cometh]  Cp.  726  1656  2414* 24 ;  and  see 
332if.  for  Ez.'s  behaviour  when  the  news  did  come. — every  heart 
shall  melt]  Cp.  Is.  137. — hands  shall  drop  .  .  ,  knees  shall  flow 
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down ]  See  717  n. — every  spirit  shall  grow  faint]  usually  dim,  of  the 
eyes,  Gen.  271. — it  is  coming  and  it  will  be  brought  about ]  An 
emphatic  statement*  again  in  39s.  No  subject  is  named,  but 
the  context  shews  that  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  rises  before  the 
prophet's  mind.  Cp.  75  n * 

Vv.  13-22.  The  Song  of  the  Sword  was  attached  to  vv.1’10 
probably  on  account  of  v.8,  where  Jahveh's  sword  is  mentioned. 
Only  traces  of  the  original  poem  can  be  discovered  behind  the 
notes  and  alterations  which  have  been  intruded  into  the  text. 
Such  lines  as  appear  to  be  intact  are  written  in  the  3  :  2  measure  ; 
the  six  translated  below  fall  into  tolerable  couplets  ;  but  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  detect  any  arrangement  of  the  couplets  in 
strophes,  though  there  seems  to  be  a  break  between  vv.17  and  19. 
And  who  is  the  speaker  ?  If  the  poem  could  be  restored  to  its 
original  form,  we  should  most  likely  find  that  it  is  the  prophet, 
not  Jahveh,  who  utters  this  language  of  wild  exultation.  Later 
scribes,  however,  did  not  hesitate  to  alter  the  poem  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  Jahveh  the  Speaker,  and  thereby  to  give  an 
impression  which  the  poet  never  intended.  These  scribal 
annotations  must  have  been  introduced  before  the  Versions 
were  made,  for  the  latter  presuppose  the  existing  text  of  JH, 
though  they  afford  little  help  towards  correcting  it.  Equally 
disappointing  in  this  case  is  the  method  of  emendation  by 
conjecture  ;  only  a  few  of  the  experiments  will  be  mentioned 
below  :  the  text,  in  fact,  is  beyond  hope  of  recovery. 

An  ancient  parallel  to  the  poem  may  be  read  in  the  Song  of 
Lamech,  Gen.  423f* ;  for  a  modern  one  we  may  recall  Siegfried's 
Song  at  the  forging  of  his  sword  in  Wagner's  opera  (Siegfried 
Act  i.,  Scene  3). 

I3~i4a.  Editorial  introduction. — 14b. 

Sword ,  sword!  sharpened  and  burnished  too! 

The  repetition  strikes  a  note  of  emphasis  and  impatience, 
cp.  204  222  3311 ;  burnished  vv.15* 16,  lit.  made  smooth ,  bare,  e.g. 
2918,  Is.  506,  of  bronze  1  K.  745,  of  the  Ethiopians'  polished 
skin  Is.  187. — 15.  A  prose  expansion  of  the  previous  line  : 
in  order  to  commit  slaughter  it  is  sharpened,  in  order  ‘  to  flash  ' 
lightning  it  is  burnished  ;  ffl  in  order  that  lightning  may  belong  to  it, 
which  needs  the  correction  suggested  by  Ps.  1446.  The  rest  of 
the  v.  yields  no  sense :  lit.  or  we  will  rejoice,  the  sceptre  of  my 
son  despising  every  tree,  cp.  v.18.  The  Vrs.  imply  the  text  of  fS[. 
—16. 

And  it  has  been  given  to  the  '  slayer 9  to  wield  with 

(his)  hand . 
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iW  And  he  (or  one)  gave  it  to  burnish ;  but  the  sword  is  already 
burnished,  v.14 ;  some  word  like  slayer  is  wanted.  The  rest  of 
the  v.  consists  of  marginal  notes  :  that  is,  sharpened  is  the  sword , 
and  it  is  burnished  to  be  put  into  the  hand  of  the  killer. — 17.  Cry 
and  howl ,  son  of  man]  Jahveh  bids  the  prophet  utter  exclama¬ 
tions  of  grief,  cp.  9s,  Is.  152"6  167,  Mic.  i8,  Jer.  4820*  31. — For 
it  is  come  against  my  people]  With  the  language  cp.  2  K.  2420. — it 
is  against  all  the  princes  of  Israel]  An  expansion  of  the  foregoing 
sentence  ;  possibly  it  may  her e=id  est,  as  in  v.16. — Victims  of  the 
sword  are  they,  together  with  my  people]  lit.  thrown  down  unto  the 
sword,  the  vb.  only  again  Ps.  8945  [44] ;  together  with  etc.  repeats 
what  has  just  been  said. — Therefore  clap  on  the  thigh]  In  sign  of 
morning,  cp.  Jer.  3119.  Some  of  these  phrases  have  both  vigour 
and  rhythm  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  part  of  the  v.  belonged 
to  the  original  poem,  for  two  reasons :  Jahveh  is  the  Speaker ; 
the  call  to  shew  grief  and  mourning  does  not  agree  with  the 
fierce  satisfaction  which  the  poem  itself  expresses. — 18.  The 
text  gives  no  intelligible  sense  :  for  the  trial  has  been  made,  and 
what  if  even  the  despising  sceptre  shall  be  no  more?  <§  implies 
JfW. — 19-21. 

19  And  let  the  sword  be  doubled,  yea  *  trebled  *  and  ‘  com¬ 

pass  *  them  round , 

20  In  order  that  many  may  stumble  at  every  * gate  * ; 

Sword !  turned  into  lightning,  grasped  for  the  slaughter ! 

21  Cut  sharply  to  right  ‘  and  *  to  left,  wheresoever 

*  ordained  * ! 

19.  The  v.  begins  And  thou,  son  of  man,  prophesy,  and  smite 
palm  on  palm.  How  much  of  this  belonged  to  the  poem  it  is 
difficult  to  say  ;  the  gesture  of  exultation  (see  611  n.)  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  action  which  follows. — Let  the  sword  be 
doubled,  yea  ‘  trebled  *]  i.e.  Smite  with  repeated  strokes  ;  iJl  a 
third  time  (?)  ;  but  a  passive  vb.  is  wanted,  V  ac  triplicetur. 
Then  fSl  continues  with  an  explanation  which  separates  the  two 
halves  of  the  line  :  it  is  a  sword  of  the  slain,  sword  of  the  great  one 
slain.  Some  think  that  the  great  one  slain  means  king  Zedekiah, 
cp.  v.30 ;  but  the  Hebr.  is  ungrammatical  and  corrupt. — and 
'  compass  *  them  round]  JW  which  compasses  them  round ;  the 
sense  is  improved  by  a  slight  alteration  based  upon  S  *a l 
iKo-TrjfrtLs  a vtovs.  The  verb  occurs  only  here,  but  its  meaning 
is  clear  from  Ar.  and  Aram.,  go  round,  encompass. — 20.  The 
translation  above  is  based  upon  such  parts  of  the  v.  as  fall  into 
intelligible  lines,  ffl  In  order  that  heart  may  melt ,  and  many  be 
the  stumblings  at  all  their  gates.  The  first  clause  cannot  be 
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right ;  stumblings  might  be  altered  to  stumblers,  implied  by 
;  at  the  end  (S’s  iirl  7rao-av  seems  preferable  to  0L. 

The  words  that  follow  are  meaningless  :  I  have  given  ?  sword  ? — 
Sword  !  turned  into  lightning ]  lit.  made  into ,  cp.  v.15.  Ro.  and  Ho. 
agree  in  finding  a  3  :  2  line  here.  The  word  rendered  grasped 
occurs  again  in  Is.  2217 ;  its  meaning  is  obtained  from  the 
Arabic  :  unsheathed  would  be  possible,  from  a  different  Arabic 
root. — 21.  Cut  sharply  to  right  ‘  and  *  to  left ]  lit.  sharpen  thyself ', 
probably  to  be  connected  with  sharpened  in  w.14* 15.  After 
to  right  ffl  has  a  word  which  is  not  recognized  by  <@(®)^;  it 
is  merely  a  miswritten  repetition  of  to  left. — wheresoever  9  or¬ 
dained  ']  lit.  whither  thou  art  appointed  ;  cp.  Jer.  241.  ffl 
whither  thy  face  (mas.)  is  appointed  (fern.). — 22.  And  I  too  will 
smite  my  palm  on  my  palm ,  and  will  wreak  my  fury ;  I  Jahveh  have 
spoken  (it)]  For  wreak  lit.  cause  to  rest  see  513  n.  The  meaning 
intended  is  that  Jahveh  will  do  what  His  prophet  has  done, 
and  exult  over  the  coming  vengeance  (v.19),  and  carry  out  the 
threats  which  have  been  uttered.  Ez.  himself  perhaps  would 
not  have  shrunk  from  ascribing  such  language  to  Jahveh,  see 
2213 ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  author  of  the  poem 
could  have  written  this  rather  prosaic  interpretation  (so  Ro. 
Ho.).  If  the  v.  was  added  as  a  foot-note,  then  Jahveh  was  not 
the  Speaker  in  the  original  form  of  the  song. 

Vv.  23-29.  Nebuchadrezzar  at  the  cross-roads:  Jerusalem 
or  Ammon,  which  is  it  to  be  ?  The  oracle  points  to  Jerusalem ! — 
24.  Make  thee  two  ways]  The  prophet  is  told  to  perform  a 
symbolic  action,  as  in  chs.  4  and  5.  He  is  to  trace  on  the  sand, 
we  may  imagine,  two  roads  starting  from  the  same  point  and 
leading  in  different  directions. — for  the  sword  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  to  come]  The  meaning  of  the  Song,  vv. 14- 16* 19  “21,  is  now 
revealed,— from  one  land  let  both  of  them  proceed]  i.e.  from 
Babylon.  As  far  as  the  Orontes  valley  the  road  to  Jerusalem 
and  Ammon  would  be  the  same ;  S.  of  Riblah  it  was  bound  to 
diverge,  one  branch  leading  S.W.  into  Palestine,  the  other 
S.E.  to  Rabbath- Ammon.  Damascus  was  the  point  at  which 
the  ancient  trade-routes  separated ;  but  Ez.  was  probably 
thinking  of  some  spot  in  the  Lebanon  country. — and  a  sign-post 
*  *  at  the  head  of  the  way  to  a  city 25  shalt  thou  make]  The  text  of 

m  is  confused  and  corrupt :  and  a  sign-post  cut  out  at  the  head 
of  the  way  to  a  city  cut  out25  a  way  shalt  thou  make.  Evidently 
cut  out  is  a  miswritten  form  of  at  the  head ;  there  is  only  one 
letter's  difference  between  the  two  in  Hebr.,  moreover  cut  out 
means  to  cut  down  (trees)  Josh.  I716, 18 ;  it  is  therefore  used 
incorrectly.  The  second  cut  out  should  be  restored  to  at  the 
head ,  thus  producing  a  repetition  of  the  phrase  at  the  head  of 
the  way,  and  the  form  of  the  text  which  is  given  by  &.  If  this 
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be  adopted,  then  two  sign-posts  are  set  up  (so  Co.  Kr.),  an 
excess  of  detail  which  is  not  favoured  by  the  intentionally  vague 
direction  to  a  city.  It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  treat  the 
repetition  as  a  gloss,  which  has  carried  with  it  the  incorrect 
word  cut  out  to  which  it  referred  (so  Ro.  He.).  For  sign-post  lit. 
hand  cp.  i  S.  1512,  2  S.  1818  {monument) ;  for  the  head  of  the  way 
cp.  1625,  where  the  roads  diverge,  called  the  mother  of  the  way 
in  v.26. — 25.  That  the  sword  may  go  *  against 9  Rabba  of  the 
Ammonites ]  The  capital  of  Ammon,  cp.  2  S.  1226  1727,  Dt.  311, 
Jer.  492,  called  Rabb&  for  short  25s  etc.,  in  Graeco-Roman  times 
Philadelphia,  now  'Amman.  It  lay  on  the  E.  of  Jordan, 
near  the  source  of  the  Jabbok,  25  m.  N.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  Ammonites  were  regarded  as  akin  to  Israel,  but  with 
feelings  of  repugnance,  Gen.  I936fr\  They  had  been  plotting 
with  Judah  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Babylon,  Jer.  271-3  ;  so 
Nebuchadrezzar  had  as  good  reason  to  march  against  them  as 
against  Jerusalem. — and  *  against  '  Judah  ‘  and  *  Jerusalem 
‘  into  the  midst  thereof ']  <@  eV  /xcVw  avr^s,  ffl  incorrectly  fortified ; 
perhaps  Is.  252  2710  or  Is.  361  came  into  a  reader's  mind  and 
suggested  the  epithet. — 26.  For  the  king  of  Babylon  stands  at  the 
farting  of  the  way ,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways ,  to  obtain  an  oracle ] 
In  vv.  24 • 26  we  have  had  a  symbolic  action  with  its  meaning 
explained  ;  now  we  have  the  description  of  a  symbolic  scene. 
Ho.  denies  Ez.'s  authorship  of  this  passage  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  not  so  logically  constructed  as  the  narrative  in  chs.  4  and  5. 
But  the  prophet  may  be  allowed  to  vary  his  method.  In 
Hebr.  the  parting  is  lit.  the  mother  of  the  way ,  a  metaphorical  use 
of  the  word  found  both  in  Akk.  and  in  Ar.  to  denote  origin  or 
source.  The  expression,  however,  was  so  unusual  that  a  gloss 
has  been  added  to  it,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways.  A  halt  is  made 
to  obtain  an  oracle  or  to  practise  divination ,  cp.  1224  13s* 9* 23, 
Dt.  1810,  2  K.  1717 ;  the  same  word  kasam  is  used  in  Ar.  of 
divination  by  drawing  lots.  Here  the  general  term  is  followed 
by  three  particular  kinds  of  divination. — he  shakes  the  arrows ,  en¬ 
quires  of  the  teraphim}  looks  at  the  liver ]  Among  the  Arabs  ‘  in 
the  times  of  ignorance  '  it  was  the  custom,  especially  before  a 
campaign,  to  seek  divine  guidance  by  drawing  lots  (kasam  and 
istaksam)  with  headless  arrows  inscribed  with  names ;  these 
4  were  placed  in  a  quiver,  and  whirled  about,  and  the  one 
which  first  fell  out  was  supposed  to  express  the  decision  of  the 
god,'  Driver  Deut.  223  f.  Like  Rachel,  Gen.  3119,  Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar  had  taken  the  teraphim  with  him,  as  being  private 
property,  cp.  Jud.  175,  1  S.  ig13- 16 ;  perhaps  small  images  in 
human  form,  1  S.  l.c.  The  present  v.  connects  them  with 
kesem  (so  1  S.  1523,  Zech.  io2),  shewing  that  they  were  used  for 
obtaining  an  oracle,  just  as  they  are  associated  with  the  oracular 
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ephodin  Jud.  i814* 17- 20,  Hos.  34,  and  with  necromancy  in  2  K.  2324, 
and  with  barbarous  magic,  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Gen.  3119  (trans¬ 
lated  in  Judg.  Cambr.  B.  160),  doubtless  based  on  tradition. 
Nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  derivation  of  teraphim  ;  for 
a  suggestion  see  phil.  n.  ;  the  word  occurs  only  in  the  plural, 
and  may  refer  to  a  single  image,  e.g.  1  S.  I913- 16.  It  would  be 
possible  to  render  the  phrase  used  here  either  enquire  of  (e.g. 
Jud.  i1,  1  S.  2210, 13* 15),  or  enquire  through  (e.g.  Num.  2721  P, 
1  S.  28s,  1  C.  io13)  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  teraphim  will  be  the 
medium  rather  than  the  source  of  the  response  \  Burney  Judg. 
426.  The  third  method  of  divination,  inspection  of  the  liver , 
was  practised  regularly  by  the  Babylonians,  prob.  not  so  often 
m  Israel,  for  it  is  mentioned  only  here  in  the  O.T.  According 
to  primitive  ideas  the  liver  was  the  seat  of  life,  because  it  is 
filled  with  blood  ;  hence  to  obtain  omens,  from  a  living  organ  as 
it  were,  a  sheep  was  first  sacrificed,  and  then  its  liver  was  ex¬ 
amined  to  find  out  the  colour  and  marks  which  appeared  on  it. 
The  clay  model  of  a  sheep’s  liver,  divided  by  cross  lines  and 
inscribed  with  omens  in  each  division,  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  it  is  photographed  in  Cuneiform  Texts  vi.  PI.  1 
(frequently  reproduced).  Typical  specimens  of  omens  derived 
in  this  way  are  accessible  ;  e.g.  the  ancient  text  from  the 
time  of  Sargon  king  of  Agade,  c.  2650  b.c.,  translated  in  King's 
Chronicles  concerning  Early  Bab.  Kings  ii.  25  ff.,  and,  of  a  much 
later  date,  the  cylinder  of  Nabonid,  555-538  b.c.,  No.  7,  trans¬ 
lated  in  Langdon’s  Neubab.  Konigsinschr .  265-271*. — 27.  In 
his  right  hand  is  the  oracle  ‘  J erusalem  ’]  i.e.  the  arrow  marked 
with  the  name.  <&  misses  the  point :  *  the  oracle  against  J.’, 
so  — to  set  breakers ]  The  words  belong  to  cl.  b,  where  they 

properly  stand ;  either  a  copyist  or  an  annotator  has  inserted 
them  in  the  wrong  place.—  to  open  (his)  mouth  with  a  ‘  cry  ’] 
So  <8,  parallel  with  to  lift  up  (his)  voice  with  a  shout ;  cp.  the 
verb  in  Zeph.  i14,  Is.  4213.  The  letters  in  fJl  with  a  shattering 
have  been  accidentally  transposed. — to  set  breakers  etc.]  For  the 
language  see  42  n. — 28.  But  they  regard  it  as  a  false  ‘  divination  ’] 
lit.  it  becomes  to  them  as  .  .  .  in  their  eyes  the  people  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  choose  to  believe  that  the  oracle  is  false,  and  that 
Nebuchadrezzar  is  not  really  on  his  way.  In  M  divining 
(vb.)  should  be  read  divination  (noun). — The  next  words  hardly 
make  sense  ;  lit.  those  sworn  with  oaths  are  to  them ,  which  has 
been  taken  to  mean  4  they  have  among  them  those  who  have 
been  bound  by  oath,’  referring  to  Zedekiah’s  pledge,  1716'18 ;  or 

*  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  see  Klauber  Pol.-Rel.  Texte 
aus  der Sargomdenzeit  (1913),  xxviii.  ff.  ;  also  M.  Jastrow  Jr.  An  Omen 
School  Text  in  O.T.  and  Sem.  Studies  in  Memory  of  W.  R.  Harter  ii 
(1908)  281-325.  r 
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*  they  have  oaths  of  oaths  *  i.e.  the  most  solemn  oaths,  referring 
to  the  vow  made  under  the  stress  of  the  siege,  Jer.  348fl'-  But 
the  word  for  oath  might  be  rendered  seven  or  a  week ,  and  this 
is  the  old  interpretation,  'QLV  *A®,  some  MSS  of  <@,  Rashi ;  thus 
V  ingeniously  ‘  sabbatorum  otium  imitans,'  the  Chaldaean  is 
taking  his  time,  think  the  people  in  Jerusalem,  ‘  they  have 
weeks  upon  weeks  *  ;  so  Ew.  Sm.  The  words,  however,  are 
om.  by  <S&,  and  it  is  best  to  treat  them  as  a  marginal  note 
on  to  them  in  the  previous  clause,  intended  to  remind  the  reader 
of  Zedekiah's  oath  ;  both  the  note  and  the  word  on  which  it 
was  written  have  been  copied  into  the  text. — but  he  bungs 
iniquity  to  remembrance ,  that  [they)  may  be  seized]  This  obscure, 
condensed  expression  seems  to  mean,  that  however  much  the 
people  in  Jerusalem  may  deceive  themselves,  Nebuchadrezzar 
is  charged  to  punish  them  for  their  misdoings,  and  will  lay 
hands  upon  the  city.  The  term  he  who  brings  iniquity  to  re¬ 
membrance ,  i.e.  before  a  judge,  has  a  forensic  sense,  equivalent 
to  ‘  the  prosecutor/  cp.  v.29  2916  and  similarly  Num.  515, 1  K.  17  , 
Is.  62s.  Perhaps  seized  or  arrested  is  used  in  the  same  way, 
cp.  v.29,  Num.  513  ;  the  subject  of  the  vb.  is  left  to  be  inferred. 

29.  Because  ye  bring  your  inquity  to  remembrance]  i.e.  before 
Jahveh. — when  your  transgressions  were  uncovered ,  in  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  your  sins]  Cp.  i636*  67.  The  reference  may  be  either 
to  Zedekiah's  breach  of  faith,  or  generally  to  Israel's  disloyal 
behaviour. — because  ye  are  remembered]  Perh.  to  be  read  because 
ye  bring  [them)  to  remembrance ;  a  rhetorical  (Kr.),  or,  more 
probably,  an  accidental  repetition. — ye  shall  be  seized  by  hand] 
i.e.  forcibly  arrested.  &  reads  in  them,  which  some  prefer  to 
by  hand. — Vv.  30-32.  The  prophet  turns  to  the  prince  of  Israel , 
and  threatens  him  with  deposition  and  the  overthrow  of  his 
kingdom. — And  thou ,  dishonoured,  wicked  one]  So  ;  but 
the  construction  of  the  same  words  in  the  plur.  v.34  suggests 
that  dishonoured  among  [the)  wicked  may  be  more  correct. 
For  the  meaning  dishonoured  or  defiled  cp.  Lev.  2i7,14;  the 
rendering  to  be  wounded  or  slain  cp.  v.19  is  possible,  but  not  so 
suitable.— prince  of  Isr.]  Zedekiah  ;  cp.  727  n.  1210. — whose  day 
is  come]  v.34  cp.  1  S.  2610,  Ps.  3713  for  day  (of  visitation)  applied 
to  a  single  person  ;  the  earlier  prophets  apply  it  to  the  whole 
people,  e.g.  Am.  5 18.— ^  the  time  of  the  iniquity  of  the  end]  v.34 
35s,  when  iniquity  shall  receive  its  chastisement  in  the  captivity 
of  the  prince  and  the  fall  of  the  state.  The  oracle  72  4  has 
much  in  common  with  this;  see  also  4 4w. — 31.  Remove  the 
turban,  and  lift  off  the  crown  !]  Cp.  the  apostrophe  m  Jer.  1318. 
Elsewhere  the  turban  belongs  to  the  priestly,  not  the  kingly 
office,  Ex.  284  29s,  Lev.  89.  For  the  royal  crown  see  Jer.  1318, 
2  S.  i230=i  C.  202 ;  and,  a  different  word,  2  S.  i10,  2  K.  n12. 
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Ps.  8940  l39]  13218. — this  is  not  this  !  down  with  the  high ,  up  with 
the  low  /]  Proverbial  expressions  for  a  complete  upset  of  the 
familiar  order  :  this  is  no  more  this  ;  everything  is  turned 
topsy-turvy.  Cp.  1724,  1  S.  27,  Ps.  75s  ™.— 32.  Ruin ,  ruin, 
ruin  will  I  make  it]  Cp.  the  verb  in  Is.  241  *  turneth  it  upside 
down,  Lam.  39.  The  substantive  is  repeated  to  express  a 
superlative  degree  ;  cp.  76* 6  35*,  Jer.  614  811.— The  words 
which  follow  cannot  be  right  :  lit.  this  (fern.)  has  not  been  (mas.). 

has  ‘  Woe  to  her  !  Such  shall  she  be/  referring  to  Jerusalem 
in  ruins  (so  Co.  Be.  Ho.)  ;  om. — until  he  come  to  whom  the 

right  belongs ,  and  I  will  give  it  1  to  him  ']  A  hint  at  the  coming 
of  one  who  will  have  the  right  to  wear  the  crown,  who  will  be  a 
true  king  :  for  the  right  in  this  sense  cp.  Dt.  2117,  Jer.  327-  8  ; 
the  rendering  cujus  est  judicium  V  2  does  not  suit  the  context. 
Perhaps  Ez.  had  in  his  mind  Gen.  4910  ‘  until  he  come  whose 
it  is,  with  shiloh  read  or  understood  as  shello  ;  and  <§  seems  to 
have  noticed  this  possible  allusion  by  rendering  Iws  ov  l\6rj  <5 
KaOrjKci.  %  finds  in  this  and  the  previous  v.  a  reference*  to 
Ishmael  the  murderer  of  Gedaliah  .*  ‘  it  [Zedekiah's  crown  given 
to  Gedaliah]  shall  remain  to  him  only  until  I  bring  upon  him 
the  vengeance  of  Ishmael  son  of  Nethaniah,  and  I  will  deliver 
him  into  his  hand/  Rashi  and  Kimhi  are  influenced  by  this 
interpretation  ;  but  later  Jewish  exegesis  paraphrases  in  a 
Messianic  sense,  e.g.  ‘  Our  Rabbis  say  that  this  lifting  up  [v.31] 
means  that  Jehoiachin  shall  have  Shila  from  his  seed,  that  is, 
Zerubbabel ;  the  complete  lifting  up  shall  not  be  until  there 
come  from  his  seed  the  king  Messiah  ;  and  to  him  will  I  give  the 
complete  lifting  up  *  ( Mesudoth  David  in  loc.).  A  word  appears 
to  be  missing  at  the  end  of  the  v.,  lit.  and  I  will  make  him  .  .  . 
or  I  will  give  it  .  .  .  The  simplest  plan  is  to  adopt  the  latter 
rendering  and  supply  to  him  (He.).— Vv.  33-37.  A  threat  against 
the  Ammonites  :  though  they  had  been  passed  over  for  Jeru¬ 
salem  (w.23"32),  in  the  end  they  will  fare  worse.  This  oracle 
improvises  freely  on  the  theme  of  the  Sword-Song  vv.14"23  • 
now  the  sword  is  Ammon's,  not  the  Chaldaeans',  as  v.35  shews  ; 
deceived,  apparently,  by  false  prophets,  Ammon  has  drawn  it 
against  Israel  in  the  hope  of  conquering  Israelite  territory  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  verses  seem  to  be  the  work  of 
an  imitator,  rather  than  of  Ez.  himself.  Ammon's  turn  does 
not  come  till  251'7. — and  concerning  their  reproach]  i.e.  the 
reproach  which  they  cast  upon  Israel  when  they  treated  it 
as  an  easy  prey  ;  cp.  253; 6  and  3615,  Is.  51  Sword,  sword, 
drawn  for  slaughter,  burnished  in  order  to  ‘  flash  lightning '] 
Based  upon  vv.14* 15.  JH  has  an  unintelligible  text,  to  cause 
to  devour  (?)  or  to  contain  in  order  to  (!)  lightning ;  the  Vrs.  try 
to  make  sense  of  this,  but  give  no  help.  Co.  Kr.  emend,  *  in 
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order  to  make  lightning  shine ’ ;  Ro.  better,  ‘  to  flash  lightning  ; 
cp.  on  v.15. — 34.  while  they  see  for  thee  visions  of  falsehood , 
divine  for  thee  lies]  The  Ammonite  soothsayers  were  holding 
out  deceptive  hopes  of  conquest.  The  parallelism  as  in  I36f‘ 23 
2228. — to  lay  '  it  ’  upon  the  necks  of  the  dishonoured  wicked]  jfil® 
to  lay  thee  i.e.  the  sword  ;  but  to  make  the  reference  clearer  read 
it.  The  dishonoured  wicked  must  be  the  princes  and  people  of 
Israel  (cp.  v.30,  of  Zedekiah)  ;  they  have  indeed  defiled  them¬ 
selves,  but,  as  the  next  v.  shews,  their  punishment  is  not  to 
come  from  Ammon.  For  whose  day  see  on  v.30. — 35*  Return 
(it)  to  its  sheath]  This  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  sword  (v.33)  is 
in  the  hand  of  the  Ammonites  ;  but  their  greed  and  malice  will 
be  thwarted,  and  Jahveh  will  judge  them  in  their  native  terri¬ 
tory.  For  the  phrases  in  cl.  b  see  163  n.  and  2813- 16. — 36.  And 
I  will  pour  upon  thee  my  indignation]  Cp.  2231  and  208  n. — 
with  the  fire  of  my  wrath  will  I  blow  against  thee]  Similarly  2221  ; 
cp.  2231  3819 ;  an  unusual  application  of  the  verb,  cp.  Ps.  io5 
(of  scorn). — and  I  will  deliver  thee  into  the  hands  of  brutal  men] 
Cp.  721  n.  ;  brutal  as  in  Ps.  94s,  from  brute ,  cattle  Gen.  4517, 
Ex.  224  ;  &  avSpw  PaPdpwv,  see  phil.  n.  According  to  254* 10 

these  ‘  savages '  were  Arabs  from  the  desert,  the  Ben£  Kedem. — 
forgers  of  destruction]  For  the  forgers  or  smiths  see  Is.  5416> 
Zech.  23  ;  destruction ,  516  n—  37.  Fuel  for  fire  shalt  thou  become] 
lit.  for  fire  shalt  thou  become  for  devouring  ;  see  15 4  Ch.  27 
closes  in  a  similar  strain. — thy  blood  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
land]  In  the  very  place  where  the  Ammonites  plotted  to  shed 
the  blood  of  Israel ;  the  lex  talionis  will  be  carried  out,  cp. 
1  K.  2119.  Moreover,  Ammon  will  no  more  be  remembered 
cp.  2510 :  a  fate  worse  than  that  in  store  for  Egypt  (2913  fl*)> 
and  in  striking  contrast  to  Israel’s  destmy  (Kr.).  The 
neighbouring  nations  and  their  religion  led  to  nothing ; 
whereas  Israel,  in  spite  of  many  failures,  both  survived  and 
grew,  a  clear  proof  of  the  distinctive  character  of  Israel  s 
faith. 

Ch.  21,  2.  The  three  words  for  south  are  ruo'n  with  redundant  n—  locale, 
Dm  with  the  rare  ending  6m  from  dm  (Stade  Lehrg .  §  295),  and  333 ; 
all  three  are  taken  by  as  pr.  nn. — pten]  (&£>==03n.—-333  mpn  7y’J  333 
must  be  an  accus.  of  place  ;  but  the  accus.  by  itself  is  rarely  used  in 
this  way  without  a  following  gen.,  e.g.  bnxn  nns  ;  1.  either  mvn  iJT  or 
333n  ny\  The  Bab.  school  read  n?3j  (Baer  109) ;  mvn  may  be  a  correction 
or  gloss.  implies  hyoupevov  Hldyep  (iv  for  *tw),  £>  =  3333  -urn, 

so  Ro. — 3.  m.T  '3-m]  (£B  icvpids  Kvpi.6s  A  Kvpids  6  Beds  ’lo-pa^X,  see  on 
203*  and  24. — naan  kS]  Impf.  in  circl.  cl.,  Dr.  §§  162-3. — mnVr  mrn] 
For  the  constrn.  cp.  my  *3x  720,  omu3  'bx  3221;  Konig  iii.  §  309  k.  But 
this  is  an  extreme  instance,  and  may  be  a  gloss  on  'iv,  or  vice  versa. 
run1?*  occurs  again  in  Job  1530,  Cant.  8«,  Sir.  51 4 ;  a  similar  form  is 
common  in  Aram,  for  flame,  from  snfyr,  A  only  in  the  Shaphel  form, 
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though  without  a  causative  sense.  In  the  O.T.,  however,  nanVr  is  not 
necessarily  an  Aramaism,  but  a  rare  survival  from  antiquity,  which 
Aramaic  brought  into  common  use  ;  other  Shaphel  forms  in  Hebr.  are 
probably  Mar,  rnnypr,  G-K.  §  55  i  ;  Ges.-Buhl16  s.v.  ;  Wright  Comp. 
Gr.  204  f.  In  Akk.  the  Shapel  is  the  normal  causative  stem,  Del.  Ass. 
Gy.  §§  1 20-1 24  a.  Barth  objects  to  this  explanation,  but  on  grounds 
which  are  not  convincing  ;  he  would  connect  with  the  Ar.  shihdb  ‘  flame,’ 
with  inserted  a  ;  Etym.  St.  1893,  49,  Wurzelunters.  1902,  59  ;  but  this 
would  require  nanM.  The  Vrs.  paraphrase,  ©  h  <p\d£  i)  i^apdeia a  5b 
‘  the  flame  that  is  kindled  ’  QL  ‘  to  a  destructive  flame  '  F  flamma  succen- 
sionis. — mw]  The  vb.  only  here,  noun  Lev.  i323-  28  ‘  burning  ulcer,’ 
adj.  Prov.  i627,=Akk.  sardbu  ‘burn*;  the  Ar.  darima,  Aram.  nox 
‘  burn  ’  are  variations  of  the  same  root ;  Barth  Wurzelunters.  41. — ano] 
&  here  and  v.®  avd  dTrrjXuhrov  ’from  the  east,’  prob.=mD;  the 
confusion  of  a  with  1  in  occurs  again  2810,  2915=nm,  358A=na,K. — 
5.  non]  &E=ojn.— 'd  Mod]  Cp.  183.  For  m n  &  has  *  thou.* — 7.  © 
prefixes  Kajn  p?,  which  is  in  Ez.’s  manner,  n4  37!*  3814. — D’rapD  bn 
1.  CT?i?9  *?y  Toy  Kr.  ;  4  MSS  &  D??i?b.  &=4ft.— 8.  mm  tdk  na]  (BB 

om.  ;  but  B  corr-  A  X&GTF  supply  uik  tdk  na,  so  some  Hebr.  MSS. — 
9.  pb  .  ...  utk  |r]  So  26*f-  ;  cp.  pb  .  .  ]r  29®*-  362f*  18f*.  The  constrn., 
then,  is  in  Ez.’s  manner  ;  but  (Sr  for  pb  gives  olfrm,  which  13  times  in 
Ez.=p,  and  %  noticeably  in  agreement  with  (£A  begins  the  v.  with 
cl.  b  ;  so  shall  my  sword  go  forth  from  its  sheath ;  the  textual  evidence 
thus  lends  a  slight  support  for  the  omission  of  cl.  a.  Otherwise  the  Vrs., 
with  the  exceptions  noted,  represent  4ft. — 'man]  Pf.  as  in  i44b  ;  Dr.  §  13! 
— For  pax  1.  nnsx,  as  in  v.3. — 10.  aim  M]  ©rAQj$&='n  Mi. — IX.  n:nn] 
Pausal  form  of  njxn. — ouno  'ra]  (5  iv  avurpipy  6<rpuos  <rov,  cp.  *Ps. 
Sol.  8 6  <rvi 'erplprj  ij  daptis  p.ov. — mm-ioai]  The  noun  &.X.  k.  iv  ddijvcus, 

prob.  a  free  rendering  ;?  =o,ts3i. — 12.  mom]  «&  +  '  unto  them.* — 09}]] 
Niph.  of  ddd  with  tt  for  —  to  mark  intrans.  sense,  cp.  n?pj  26*. — nqqpi] 
Pi.  with  intrans.  sense,  G-K.  §  52  k  ;  but  point  as  I£al  nqqji  Dt.  34L~ 
®  expands  rm  ?a  to  ircUra  <rdp£  /cat  vdv  irveufia. — nmnn  nxa  nan]  hk5  is 
the  prophetic  perfect,  and  nmnn  is  pf.  with  weak  waw  because  co-ordinate 
and  simultaneous  with  n«a  cp.  iq12  ;  Dr.  §  132  ;  Kdn.  iii.  §  370/. 
om.  nn\nn,  so  Co.  For  the  indefinite  fern,  see  12 26  n.,  and  for  the  two 
verbs  see  Pr.  I312-  12. — 14.  ann  am]  See  KOnig  Stilistik  u.s.w.  156. 
2T  makes  the  repetition  refer  to  two  swords  ;  cp.  16®  n. — mmn]  Hoph. 
pf.  3  s.f.  from  mn. — For  n^-ua  1.  n?-p  Pu.,  or  Kal  pass.,  pf.  3  s.f.,  to  agree 
with  the  pf.  preceding;  so  w.16-  1#.  G-K.  §  20  i. — 15.  na?  jyM]  See 

146  n. — 37  mn  jy$7]  As  an  inf.  constr.  mq  for  nVq.  is  impossible  ;  1.  pa?  Ro. _ 

n?qb]  Pausal  form  with  d.f.  ;  B-L.  287!-—'^  r'iw  ik]  It  has  been  suggested 
that  = Akk.  ’k  ‘  come  then,*  a  cry  of  excitement,  Kon.  iii.  §  355  e. 
©  els  ira pdXvaiv  (?=nmK,  £$)•  <r<f>d{e,  i£ovdivei,  di ruOov  irav  £ij\ov  (?  = 

’dkd  Ma  mao).  C  paraphrases,  ’  because  the  tribe  of  the  house  of 
Judah  and  Benj.  rejoiced  over  the  tribes  of  Isr.  when  they  went  into 
captivity,  because  they  worshipped  error  and  turned  themselves  to  go 
astray  after  wooden  images,*  cp.  &  vv.18-  81-  32  for  the  historical  allusion. 
— 16.  nnK  jn'i]  Indef.  subj. ;  F  dedi  =  jnKi. — ncnM]  I£al  inf.  constr. 
with  n— :  1.  nynoS  Be.  Kr.,  or  n?io^  Toy. — *pa  vsnb]  &  rod  Kparelv 
xeipa  at WoG  (=iDaa). — am  mmn  n m]  Anomalous  constrn.,  with  pron. 
before  the  vb.  anticipating  the  subj.,  cp.  Ps.  876b,  Ezr.  7®,  2  C.  32  12-  30  ; 
but  km  is  prob.  explanatory,  =id  est. — 17.  ^aa  km]  &=Saai,  so  Kr. — 
ann  bn  *maD]  G— K.  §  130  a ;  I£al  of  only  here.  &  TapoiKTfi<rov<rtv  (ma). 
5b  om.  }37  .  .  .  mud. — -p'  ?k]  iirl  tt)v  Xe*P&  <rov=Ti'  b])  ;  cp.  3®  n,  23s4 
— 18.  jn?]  Either  Pu.  pf.  3  s.m.  (Abulwalid),  or  a  noun  (Kimlii)  ; 
G-K.  §  64  d. — oar  o:  dk  noi]  For  dk  td'k=tdk.  Kr.  conjectures 
M«  OKD  D3J?  ’3N  Q3  dkdk  ’a,  5b =‘  Smite  the  palm,  since  this  is 
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justified  ;  and  if  the  tribe  is  rejected,  shall  it  not  be  ?  ’ — 19.  Read 
on)  $rnnni  nin  He.  Ho.  ffl  npfc^s?,  apparently  the  fem.  of 

the  adj.'r'W,  with  a  meaningless  rr?  attached.  For  the  vb.  ntfSp  cp. 

1  K.  1834. — Vnan  am]  Should  be  ':n  (Ann  'n  ;  the  omission  of  the  art. 

in  onron  ona  23,  narn  am  Jer.  4618  is  not  strictly  parallel. — onV  nnnn] 
*?  in  a  hostile  sense  ;  nn  =  Syr.  hadar,  Tar g.  nm  ‘  go  round,’  Ar.  hadara 

1  descend.’  The  Vrs.  transpose  to  mn,  substituting  a  conventional  word 
for  a  rare  one,  <ffi=9T3q$n  &j&:=nTihn  U  qui  obstupescere  eos  facit. — 
20.  lb  noS  jysA]  Inf. ’  constr.  with  b  after  jyo1?  is  found  nowhere  else  ; 
lb  aio1?  may  be  a  miswritten  form  of  fyc1?.  (S  8ttus  ^  dpavOfj  17  Kapbla, 
shewing  that  b  in  no4?  was  read  as  *b,  cp.  TO1?  135  ovk  dviarqfrav , 
nbnb  2343  ovk  4v  to&tols. — O’Sraon  naim]  .13701  inf.  abs.  is  here  used  in 
continuation  of  the  inf.  constr.,  aio1? ,  so  %  nK$p>A,  and  Ra.  I£im.  in  loc.  ; 
(S  forces  .  .  .  Kai  TrXrjdwOCxTLv  implies  this  ;  G-K.  §  113  e  (Kon.  i.  536 
is  to  be  corrected  by  iii.  §  21  Sc).  For  dtoi,  usually  in  a  fig.  sense 
e.g.  320  7 19  I43f*,  (5r  gives  ol  daOevovvres  <&  =  '  the  sick,'  i.e.  dA^JO,  which 
would  be  suitable,  but  the  change  is  hardly  required.  Read  perhaps 
lytfAp?  D'Vrjpn  niain  jyp^>. — nK  ain  nrfax  ’nn:]  The  second  word  is  a 
mistake  for  nnao,  TrapadedovTcu  els  cr<f>dyia  pop.<f>alas.  n«,  as  in  i810*  18, 
is  a  vox  nihili  ;  (Sc  ykyovev  els  a(f>ayr}v,  e&  ytyovev  els  <mX£w<r iv, 
transposing  pin1?  and  natA,  and  taking  n«  as  exclamatory,  cp.  611, 
so  E  =  (et  ykyovev  for  c&ye).— n$yD]  Pu.  ptcp.  f.  of  .TO,  cp.  Is.  2217,  Ar. 

' ata=l  grasp  ’  ;  or  to  be  pointed  npyo  Kal  ptcp.  f.  of  uyD=Ar.  ma'ata 
‘extend,  draw  a  sword.’  There  is  no  need  to  read  npnp.  For  ma? 
see  on  v.33. — 21.  nngpn]  Perhaps  an  incorrect  form  for  '7000  Hithp. 
imper.  f.  of  mn=nn.  A  root  -inK=nrr  is  unknown  in  Hebr. 
Stairopevov  6&vov  i.e.  'in  'nK  (Co.).  Some  MSS  'inunn. — 'D'bm]  Hiph.  of 
c'ff,  a  dittogr.  of  A'9ipo=A'NDiiFO  [1.  'm  (3r],  cp.  2  S.  1419. — nnyo  T3B]  o':s  is 
always  mas.  in  the  O.T.  ;  moreover,  the  word  stands  outside  the  metre. 
Perhaps  1.  fjjpn  Pu.  pf.  2  s.f.  of  iy\  Ro.  Ho. — 22.  'non  ’mrom]  The  addition 
of  on  is  wanted.  ($r  eVa0r/<rw,  only  here  in  (5,  ct.  a wTe\4w  513  etc. — 
24.  am  nu1?  D'nn]  v.25 ;  the  inf.  constr.  with  a  noun  expresses  an 
attribute,  cp.  Gen.  2423,  1  K.  523b,  Dan.  926;  Kon.  iii.  §  400  c. — mn  jhnd] 
Strictly  *  from  a  land  of  one,’  cp.  i18  w.  (Sc  4k  x<ty>as  p.ias. — *7$]  Pi.  cp. 

2  3  47(?)  ;  om.  as  dittogr.  of  the  following  The  second  Nin  is  to 

be  read  vx ia,  and  connected  with  D'rn  v.25 ;  thus  d'bti  ry  Tn 

This  restoration  is  based  upon  (5r,  but  without  (5Fs  repetition,  4v  dpxv  080C 
irdXews  4r  dpxrjs  odov  5iard|ets.  Co.  keeps  both  sentences,  supplying  vy 
in  the  second  ;  Kr.  similarly,  but  omitting  i’y  in  the  first ;  the  repeated 
clause  will  then  have  a  distributive  sense.  It  is  simpler  to  regard  the 
second  T>i  ffKin  as  a  gloss  on  ma,  after  the  latter  had  got  into  the  text 
by  mistake.  So  He.,  who,  however,  om.  i'y. — 25.  nxi  .  .  .  n«  .  .  .  KiaV] 
1.  bin  .  .  .  by  (Sc%,  required  after  Kia1?.  GT  naiD  [ =nxo],  but  'n*  n'ai  n. 
— o^eni'a]  1.  'in,  t  Syi. — n-nxa]  The  omission  of  the  art.  shews 

that  the  word  is  not  correct;  1.  nphn?.  — 26.  TO]  This 

and  the  following  pfs.,  describing  the  immediate  past,  are  best  rendered 
by  the  present ;  Dr.  §  10. — inn  dn]  Cp.  Akk.  ummi  harrdni  lit. 
*  mother  of  the  way,'  of  capital  devoted  to  a  business  expedition  or 
undertaking,  Del.  Ass.  HWB.  85  ;  Wright  Arab.  Gr.  ii.  §  81  quotes 
'ummut-tarik  lit.  ‘  mother  of  the  road  ’  i.e.  the  main  road.  (3r  iicl  rijv 
dpxatav  656p. — D'sna  SpSp]  For  a  with  the  obj.  see  G-K.  §  119^.  (5  rod 
ava(3pd<rai  pdfltiov  *  to  eject  the  rod.’ — D’Dina  Vnj?]  (S  i7repioTT)<Tai  iv  tols 
7X1 rjrTois.  Ball,  quoted  by  Burney  Judg.  421,  suggests  that  D’sin  like 
d'kdi  may  go  back  to  the  Akk.  rapu  or  rabil,  used  of  the  sinking  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  into  the  underworld  ;  see  also  Oesterley  and  Robinson 
Hebr.  Rel.  61. — 27.  nna  ns  nnsV]  The  noun  'i  only  again  Ps.  4211. 
tT  ‘  to  open  gates  that  slayers  may  go  up  through  them,’  taking  'i  in  the 
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sense  of  *  murder,’  as  often  in  Hebr.  £5  ‘  and  his  mouth  is  opened  in  his 
strength.’  (5  tv  pori=mx2. — 28.  mm]  Pf.  with  weak  waw  ;  the  subj. 
is  DDpn  v.27.  ®r=Kim. — DiopD]  Kt.  and  Q.  take  the  form  as  inf.  constr.  ; 
(3r  us  navT€v6fi€vos=n&p$ ;  &=0Dp9,  which  is  better. — Qn$>  myatf 

The  first  word  is  I£al  ptcp.  pass.  ;  but  the  Kal  of  yay  is  not  in  use. 
Kr.  understands  both  words  as  forms  of  nyw  oath  ;  so  KOn.  iii.  pp.  176  f. 
The  old  interpretation  implies  niyag  nyatp?  weeks  of  weeks,  <£Q0*  tpSofid^ovres 
tpdofxdda s  avTots  ’A  txrd  tpdo/xddes  airrois.  QL  ‘  and  they  did  not  know 
that  49  times  he  had  lain  in  wait,  and  received  an  answer  (?)  con¬ 
cerning  the  matter.’  Ro.  conjectures  mnStf  ny^sy  *  and  the  oath  of 
God  is  to  them  a  false  divination,'  ref.  to  I718*18;  but  cop  in  this 
passage  is  connected  with  the  Babylonians. — For  the  inf.  constr. 
with  subj.  to  be  supplied  from  the  context  cp.  13 5  n. — 29.  Dr^in  jy:] 
See  57  n.  The  Hiph.  inf.  with  _  for  ’  .  ,  implying  an  intermediate  — 
K6n.  i.  234.— mavi1?]  Dr.  §  205. — DTnMy  Saa]  2  MSS  and  5 
gives  a  double  rend.  £v  irdaais  t.  aaeftelats  u/auv  Kal  tv  r.  txirrjdcO/MaiTtv 
vfx&v,  cp.  2013*  18  n. — orpjn  jy:]  Niph.  inf.  constr. ;  the  words  prob. 
repeated  by  mistake,  and  the  vb.  pointed  as  Niph.  for  variety.  £  om. 
— fpa]  (5r  tv  toOtol s  =  Dna. — 30.  y?n  bbn  nnxi]  ©  Kal  ad,  Avofxe  ptprjXe. 
But  two  adjs.  in  apposition  are  hardly  ever  found  ;  read  prob.  y$n  VVn 
like  'Tpn  v.34,  the  gen.  denoting  the  class  to  which  the  preceding 

word  belongs,  G-K.  §  128  /.  Konig,  however,  explains  yan  as  an  accus., 
thou  who  art  to  be  wounded  as  a  wicked  one,’  and  cps.  1  S.  311,  2  K.  5 2  ; 
iii-  §  333  Possibly  yan  is  a  gloss  (Ro.).  In  Hebr.  SVn  represents  two 
roots  which  in  Ar.  are  distinguished,  to  profane  and  to  wound,  pierce, 
Dr.  p.  231. — 31.  Point  infs.  abs.  throughout,  .  .  .  0“in  .  .  .  apn  ; 

G— K.  §  1 13  bb. — riXT  k1?  nto]  ©  avri)  06  ToiatiTij  tarai,  £$  om.  nxi  is 
fern,  neuter  ;  the  Jews  make  it  refer  to  may  (I£im.),  or  to  nyn  understood 
(Me§.  David).  —  •*$(?£]  with  final  n~  unaccented,  therefore  not  really 
a  fern.,  see  8 2  n.  But  1.  Ssyn. — 32.  my  my  my]  G-K.  §  133  /.  The  Vrs. 
treat  my  as =py  or  Viy,  and  vary  in  the  way  they  reproduce  0[  ;  thus 
(5®  aSirlav  ter,  ffish  has  *  against  the  first,  ®tBbA3LS  om.  the  second; 

‘  yea  this  I  will  make  a  crime  and  a  villany,’  without  rendering  mn  xS. 
— mn  n?  n«T  dj]  Subj.  and  vb.  do  not  agree.  dRB  oval  a vrrj'  Toia&rrj  tarat 
=  mnn  nxiD  n?  (Co.).  (&A  ob  roLavrrj  tcrrai. — BDB'cn  iS  xn  ny] 

Gen.  ^910  ny  tus  &v  tXdji  ra  airoKeliicva  a vt<$,  with  variants, 

e.g.  v  dxdKeirat  in  some  MSS  of  (fe  and  Fathers. — vnnn]  1.  i1?  vnnn, 
cp.  5T=,n,3  vnnJi.  (EB  Kal  xapaSuau  avrtp  A  avrrjv.  Occasionally  the 
suff.  with  jru  refers  to  the  remoter  object,  but  Is.  27S  Jer.  91  are  hardly 
parallel. — 33.  npo^]  As  in  v.20  apparently  meant  for  ninpS  ;  1.  G-K. 

§  45  c. — pn-i  jyp7  rrnV]  In  form  ‘rpn^  is  Hiph.  inf.  of  b^=to  contain  2332. 
The  Vrs.  treat  as=n^37  (Hr  els  (rwrtXeiav  (so  n13  1313  2017),  or  as  =  nV5*? 
E  nxirr7  '  to  consume,’  U  ut  interficias  ;  the  word. has  also  been  regarded 
as  =  ?'3Kn7,  G-K.  §  681.  om.  Co.  Kr.  pn?  jyp^  !?nn*>  cp.  v.16  n  ;  Ro. 
better  p*$  pn?  jy^.  Of  course  pn?  jypb  01  is  impossible.  tyelpov  Virus 
arlXPxis,  ?  ty.  a  second  attempt  to  make  sense  of  b'Dnb. — 34.  -jmx]  The  2nd 
pers.  alluding  to  rn  after  the  2nd  pers.  alluding  to  Ammon  is  awkward  ; 
1.  np'ix  with  most  mods.  For  *?x  1.  Sy  ixl. — D'ytm  'V?n]  The  constm.  as 
D'U  *yn  724,  D*u  'sny  287 ;  G— K.  §  132  c.  tirl  rpaxvXovs  Tpavfianuv  dv6p.uv 
&  '  wicked  sinners.' — 35.  1.  3pm  inf.  abs.;  G-K.  §  72  y;  B-L.  405. — 

nnyrr7N]  (S  /xrj  KaTaXd<rrfs  =  n^  against  the  context. — mpp?]  G^-K. 
§  130  d. — Plur.,  as  in  163  n.  5  adds  ‘and  there.’— 36.  m£K] 
(&  t/j.<pv(T7jau}  =  Kal  ns:  37®,  Gen.  2 7,  rendered  by  tKpvariaai  in  2220f. — onyn] 
The  Gk.  translators  use  a  word  of  similar  sound  to  the  Hebr.,  probably 
because  they  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning ;  cp.  3 14  47s  n.  Thackeray 
Gram,  of  O.T.  in  Gk.  37  f. — 37.  mnn]  Strictly  would  be  more  correct, 
and  the  plur.  TD7  for  blood  spilt,  cp.  9 9  n. 
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Ch.  22.  The  indictment  of  Jerusalem,  set  out  in  three 
distinct  oracles:  [a)  vv.1’10 ;  (b)  vv.17'22 ;  ( c )  w.23"31.  The 
first  (a)  enumerates  the  crimes  which  have  defiled  the  city  of 
bloodshed  ;  there  are  points  of  contact  here  with  ch.  18,  and 
with  the  Law  of  Holiness.  The  second  (6)  draws  a  moral 
from  the  smelting  of  ore  :  the  fire  of  Jahveh’s  visitation  will 
be  no  less  searching.  Some  of  the  details  are  a  trifle  obscure, 
owing  to  disorder  in  the  text,  and  vv.21- 22  seem  to  be  a  later 
comment.  Oracles  {a)  and  (6)  may  well  belong  to  the  same 
date  as  ch.  21,  the  eve  of  the  final  catastrophe.  In  (c)  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  is  imminent,  and  in  vv.30-  31  it  has  actually 
taken  place  :  the  land  is  blighted  ;  every  class,  from  highest 
to  lowest,  has  not  only  failed  in  duty  but  is  steeped  in  sin. 
This  oracle,  perhaps,  comes  from  a  later  hand  than  Ezekiel's  ; 
it  abounds  in  familiar  phrases  ;  the  charges  brought  against 
different  classes  are  based  upon  Zeph.  31-4-  8  ;  at  any  rate, 
vv.30,  3i  were  added  after  586  b.c.  Holscher,  indeed,  who 
assigns  the  whole  chapter  to  his  late  *  redactor,’  considers  (c) 
to  be  later  still ;  he  takes  whose  princes  v.25  <@,  like  the  princes 
of  Israel  v.6,  to  refer  to  the  Judaean  kings  of  the  distant  past, 
and  thinks  that  the  author  of  (c)  denounces  a  bygone  age  in 
order  to  conceal  his  actual  date.  But  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  princes  are  those  alluded  to  in  191"14  or  2117  [12],  the  kings 
from  Jehoahaz  to  Zedekiah.  The  general  truth  of  Ezekiel’s 
verdict  on  Jerusalem  in  its  last  days  is  fully  borne  out  by 
Jeremiah,  who  is  every  whit  as  stem  ;  see  Jer.  526"31  (prophets, 
priests)  ;  628"30  (the  smelting)  ;  74”20  261"6  (the  coming  destruc¬ 
tion)  ;  1719"23  (sabbath-breaking)  ;  2210‘30  (princes)  ;  231- 2 
(leaders)  ;  23° "40  2714f-  28lfl-  (prophets). 

V.  2.  wouldst  thou  judge ,  judge ,  the  city  of  bloodshed  ?  then 
declare  unto  her ]  See  204  and  cp.  2336.  The  last  days  of 
Jerusalem  were  darkened  by  bloodshed,  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  this  ch.  :  the  murder  of  children  in  the  service  of  idols,  and 
murders  committed  under  the  pretext  of  policy ;  cp.  i620- 21  ; 
y2a  23s7*  39  24s- 9  3326  3618 ;  99  n. — 3.  *  Woe  to  ’  the  city  which 
sheddeth  blood  in  the  midst  of  her]  The  addition  of  Woe  to ,  which 
is  read  by  &  and  found  in  the  parallel  24®,  improves  the  sentence  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  midst  of  her  belongs  more  suitably  to 
the  end  of  the  v. — that  her  time  may  come]  Cp.  77* 12  2i30-  34  [25-  291, 
Is.  1322,  Jer.  2 77 ;  it  is  the  time  for  her  to  be  judged. — and 
fashioneth  idols  for  herself  to  become  unclean]  lit.  upon  herself 
i.e.  as  a  burden,  cp.  3310  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  her ,  perhaps 
rightly ;  then  the  words  could  be  omitted  in  cl.  a.  to  become 
unclean  recalls  the  idiom  of  H,  e.g.  Lev.  1931. — 4.  Because  of 
thy  blood]  See  318  n.  ;  not  as  &  cV  rmc  at fiao-w  avrCiv. — and 
thou  hast  brought  near  thy  days]  i.e.  thy  full  number  of  days ;  but 
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the  sing,  would  be  more  forcible,  thy  day ,  as  in  21 30  [25],  the  day 
when  the  city  will  be  destroyed,  *  the  day  of  thy  breaking  up ' 
— and  ‘  the  time  of  *  thy  years  is  come ]  Again,  thy  full  number 
of  years,  0i  thou  art  come  unto  thy  years  ;  but  the  Vrs.  give 
the  better  reading  time  for  unto,  which  involves  only  a  slight 
change  (so  Kr.  Ro.  He.)  ;  <&V  also  read  thou  hast  caused  thy 
years  to  come  (so  Be.  He.). — For  reproach  .  .  .  derision  cp. 
1657  2133  [28]  and  Ps.  4414  tl3]. — 5.  The  near  and  the  distant ]  peoples 
or  places,  cp.  612  n. — unclean  in  reputation  and  abounding  in 
tumult ]  For  reputation  lit.  name  cp.  i614f*,  and  for  tumult  cp. 
77,  Am.  39,  2  C.  156  ;  <&£>  ‘  in  iniquities/ — 6.  The  general 
description  of  Jerusalem's  sinful  state  is  now  followed  by 
particulars.  The  princes  of  Israel ,  Zedekiah  and  his  immediate 

{predecessors,  have  used  their  power  to  commit  acts  of  violence, 
it.  have  been  each  according  to  his  arm  in  order  to  shed  blood ,  cp. 
yv  9. 12. 27  judiciai  murders  seem  to  be  meant,  cp.  2  K.  2116  244. 
—7.  For  treating  father  and  mother  with  contempt  see  the  laws 
in  Ex.  2 117  E,  Dt.  2716,  Lev.  209  H  ;  for  extortion  and  oppression 
see  i87-  18  n. — 8.  my  holy  things  thou  hast  despised,  and  my 
sabbaths  thou  hast  profaned ]  The  vbs.  are  in  the  sing,  fern.,  i.e. 
Jerusalem  is  addressed  directly,  as  in  w.12* 13  ;  the  rest  of  the 
oracle  adopts  a  rather  different  mode  of  reference.  For  this 
reason,  and  on  account  of  the  brevity  of  the  sentence,  some 
regard  the  v.  as  secondary,  Co.  He.  (?)  Ho.,  perhaps  without 
sufficient  cause.  &  turns  the  vbs.  into  the  3rd  pers.  plural. 
For  contempt  of  my  holy  things  see  on  v.26 ;  for  profaning  the 
sabbath  see  2O20f  •  n. ;  both  were  especially  sins  of  the  priesthood, 
v.26. — 9.  Informers  have  been  in  thee ]  lit.  men  of  slander .  It 
was  a  common  practice  at  the  time  to  get  rid  of  persons  obnoxious 
to  those  in  power  by  means  of  false  accusations,  Jer.  628  93. 
The  crime  is  forbidden  in  Lev.  1916. — they  have  eaten  upon  the 
mountains ]  Prob.  referring  to  idolatrous  feasts  at  the  *  high 
places 1 ;  see  186  n. — they  have  committed  lewdness ]  Hebr. 
zimmd,  v.n=*  unchastity/  1627  n. ;  sometimes  in  a  figurative 
sense,  of  false  worship ;  but  here  literally,  as  the  next  vv. 
imply.  Forbidden  in  Lev.  1817  1929  2014. — 10.  The  nakedness 
of  a  father  ‘  they  *  have  uncovered ]  The  allusion  is  to  marriage 
with  a  stepmother ;  Lev.  i87f-  20llfl-,  Dt.  231  [2230]  2720 ;  see 
Driver  Deut.  259.  one  has  uncovered  ;  but  the  Vrs.  read  the 
plur.,  which  agrees  better  with  cl.  b. — a  woman  unclean  from 
her  impurity]  See  186  n.  ;  Lev.  1819  2018. — n.  For  the  sin  of 
adultery  see  186  n.,  Lev.  1820  2010 ;  for  defiling  a  daughter-in- 
law  see  Lev.  1816  2012  and  cp.  Gen.  3816  E  ;  for  humbling  a 
sister  see  Lev.  189  2017  and  cp.  Dt.  2722,  2  S.  I312f-. — 12.  Bribery , 
like  slander  v.9,  has  been  the  cause  of  bloodshed  ;  it  is  denounced 
in  the  older  codes,  Ex.  23s  E,  Dt,  1619  27s5.  For  interest  and 
16 
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increase  see  188  n. — and  thou  hast  made  gain  of  thy  fellows  by 
oppression ]  lit.  hast  cut  off,  implying  violence,  cp.  Jer.  613  810  ; 
Jerusalem  is  addressed. — and  me  thou  hast  forgotten ]  Cp.  23s6. 
Social  morality  depends  upon  the  remembrance  of  God. — 13. 
And  lo  !  I  smite  my  palm]  A  gesture  of  scorn,  cp.  611  n. 
2Ii9. 22  [14.  i7]# — on  account  of  the  gain  which  thou  hast  gotten] 
vv.12- 27.  For  gotten  lit.  made  cp.  284  3812,  Gen.  125  P  311  J, 
Dt.  817. — 14.  Can  thy  courage  endure]  lit.  thy  heart,  cp.  2  S.  1710, 
Ps.  2714. — in  the  days  that  I  will  deal  with  thee]  lit.  make,  do, 
in  a  hostile  sense  ;  cp.  1717  n.  For  the  threat  at  the  end  of 
the  v.  see  I724n. — 15.  disperse  .  .  .  scatter]  See  2023 16. 
And  thou  shalt  be  profaned  through  thyself  in  the  eyes  of  *  the  * 
nations]  i.e.  the  nations  will  look  upon  Israel  as  profaned  by 
being  cast  out  of  its  own  land  ;  a  barely  intelligible  idea. 
Elsewhere  we  read  that  Jahveh  profanes  His  people  by  giving 
them  over  to  the  Babylonians  (Is.  43s8  478)>  but  not  that  the 
heathen  would  regard  this  as  a  profanation.  With  a  slight 
change  of  text,  from  the  2nd  to  the  1st  pers.  (so  Vrs.),  the 
sentence  may  be  rendered  And  I  shall  be  profaned  through  thee 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nations  i.e.  it  will  be  Israel's  fault  if  Jahveh 
is  dishonoured  for  casting  out  His  people  :  the  heathen  will 
say  that  He  was  unable  to  protect  His  own  ;  cp.  209  3620. 
This  hardly  seems  to  follow  naturally  as  part  of  a  threat,  but 
perhaps  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  made  of  a  difficult  expression. — 
Vv.  17—22.  A  parable  from  smelting :  Israel  is  the  raw  material, 
Jerusalem  the  furnace,  Jahveh  smelts  the  ore,  and  Israel  comes 
out  as  dross  !  Other  prophets  make  use  of  this  figure  to 
illustrate  God’s  testing  or  purifying  action,  e.g.  Is.  I22*  25, 
Jer.  627"30  96,  Zech.  139,  Mai.  32f-  ;  Ezekiel,  to  shew  the  baseness 
which  the  approaching  judgement  will  reveal.  He  has  in  mind 
a  silversmith’s  furnace ;  but  his  attention  is  fixed  on  the 
preliminary  smelting,  not  upon  the  refining  of  silver.  In 
ancient  times  silver  was  obtained  by  a  two-fold  process,  and 
it  holds  good  now-a-days,  except  when  chemical  means  are  used. 
First  came  the  smelting  of  the  argentiferous  lead-ore,  which 
was  placed  in  a  furnace  provided  with  a  forced  draught  by 
means  of  bellows.  The  ore  was  mixed  with  fluxes  to  ensure 
fusion,  and  melted  with  sufficient  heat  ;  then  the  furnace  was 
tapped  ;  the  metallic  lead  was  run  out  with  the  slag,  which 
would  float  on  the  top,  and,  when  cool,  could  easily  be  removed. 
The  slag  or  dross  contained  the  sulphides  of  copper,  tin,  iron, 
lead,  and  the  other  impurities  of  the  ore.  This  is  as  far  as  Ezekiel 
goes,  and  he  points  to  the  result  of  the  operation.  A  further 
process,  however,  was  required  to  obtain  pure  silver.  The 
metallic  lead  produced  by  the  smelting  was  cut  up  and  placed 
in  a  cupel,  or  crucible,  made  of  bone-ash,  and  heated  ;  the 
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cupel  absorbed  the  baser  elements,  as  a  sponge  absorbs  water, 
until  silver  alone  remained  ;  if  necessary  this  second  process 
was  repeated  to  get  rid  of  all  impurities,  see  Ps.  127  [6],  Jer.  629, 
Mai.  33.  The  present  passage  is  complicated  by  the  repetitions 
in  w.18*20 ;  but  the  further  repetition  in  vv.21"22,  which  speaks 
of  melting  silver,  not  of  dross,  may  be  due  to  a  later  hand. 
18.  The  house  of  Isr.  is  become  dross  to  me]  The  dross  is  the 
refuse  produced  by  smelting,  and  thus  a  symbol  for  what  is 
worthless,  Ps.  119119,  Pr.  254  2623.  The  people  are  like  the  crude 
ore  which  is  put  into  the  furnace — a  compound  of  various 
minerals  ;  the  result  of  the  firing,  which  has  been  anticipated 
at  the  beginning,  is  mentioned  again,  and  in  its  logical  position, 
at  the  end  of  the  v.  :  dross  silver  they  are  become  i.e.  silvery 
dross,  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Perhaps  silver  has  been 
misplaced,  and  should  come  first  on  the  list  of  metals  ;  the 
sentence  will  then  agree  with  v.20,  all  of  them  are  silver  and 
copper  and  tin  etc. ;  so  Ro.  He.  Ho.  The  metals  are  in  their 
natural  state,  cp.  2712,  Dt.  89. — 19.  because  all  of  you  are  become 
dross ,  therefore ,  behold ,  I  will  gather  you ]  Again  the  result  of  the 
process  is  put  before  the  process  itself.  Holscher  would  strike 
out  w.18b  and  19a,  to  relieve  the  redundancies  of  the  passage  ; 
it  is  better  to  endure  them  as  characteristic  of  the  writer. — 
20.  *  As  *  silver  and  copper  .  .  .  are  gathered]  Not  inconsistent 
with  v.18,  but  merely  repeating  it  in  the  author’s  prolix  manner. 
— to  blow  fire  upon  it  so  as  to  melt  it]  This  was  done  by  the 
bellows,  cp.  v.21,  Ecclus.  434  [Hebr.]  ‘  a  furnace  blown  upon.’ — 
so  will  I  gather  (you)  in  my  anger  and  in  my  fury]  Cp.  2514, 
similarly  2i36t31];  the  combination  occurs  often  in  Jeremiah, 
e.g.  720  3  2  31,  37  4218  446. — and  I  will  put  and  melt  you]  The 
first  vb.  does  not  suit  the  context,  for  the  ore  has  already  been 
put  into  the  furnace.  Read  perhaps,  with  a  slight  change, 
and  I  will  blow,  the  form  which  comes  in  the  next  v.  ;  so  Ro. 
Ho. — 21.  And  I  will  assemble  you]  This  and  the  v.  which  follows 
do  little  more  than  repeat  vv.19b- 20,  with  some  variation  of 
language  ;  probably  they  were  inserted  by  an  annotator  who 
wished  to  give  further  emphasis  to  the  threat  (Jahn,  He. 
Ezechielst .  23,  Ho.).  The  word  for  assemble,  ct.  gather  vv.19b- 20, 
belongs  to  the  later  literature,  e.g.  Ps.  33’  1472,  Koh.,  Esth., 
Neh.,  1  Chr.  ;  only  again  in  this  Book  3928  ;  and  though  not 
decisively  an  Aramaism,  is  normally  used  in  Aramaic. — and  I 
will  blow  upon  you  with  the  fire  of  my  wrath]  Cp.  v.31 ;  imitated 
from  2 1 36  — and  ye  shall  be  melted  in  the  midst  of  her]  As  in 
v.22,  her  must  be  Jerusalem,  v.19  ;  the  distance  between  the 
pron.  and  its  antecedent  is  another  sign  of  interpolation. — 
22.  A  s  silver  is  melted  in  the  midst  of  a  furnace]  The  writer  is 
no  doubt  thinking  of  the  process  described  in  vv.18“20,  but  his 
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allusion  is  not  quite  exact.  The  parable  speaks  of  the  resulting 
dross  ;  here,  however,  the  melting  of  silver  is  referred  to,  and 
it  has  suggested  the  inference  that,  after  all,  an  element  of 
good  existed  in  the  people  of  Jerusalem.  But  that  is  to  read 
too  much  into  the  language  ;  the  writer  insists  upon  the  divine 
wrath,  v.21 ;  he  gives  no  hint  that  any  will  escape  the  fire. 

Vv.  23-31.  A  vindication  of  Jahveh's  wrath  against  sinners 
in  Jerusalem,  princes,  priests,  nobles,  prophets,  common  people, 
designed  to  impress  upon  each  class  a  sense  of  guilt  and  deserved 
punishment  ;  cp.  1423.  It  seems  that  the  oracle  was  delivered 
after  the  day  of  indignation  v.24  ;  at  any  rate  the  tenses  in  w.80f* 
refer  most  naturally  to  the  past.  Much  of  the  language,  and 
the  general  treatment  of  the  theme,  is  borrowed  from  Zeph.  31’4-  8 
(prob.  post-exilic). — 24.  Thou  art  a  land  not  ‘  rained  upon}  nor 
wetted']  A  drought,  as  it  were,  lies  upon  Israel ;  Jahveh's  blessing 
is  withdrawn;  cp.  3426,  Lev.  264,  Dt.  n14,  1  K.  836f*.  The 
earth  itself  seems  to  suffer  for  the  guilt  of  its  inhabitants,  63  n., 
Is.  246,  Rom.  822.  <g's  reading  not  rained  upon  suits  the 
parallelism  better  than  not  cleansed  fiSl. — in  the  day  of  indigna¬ 
tion]  The  day  of  Jerusalem's  overthrow,  when  Jahveh's  indigna¬ 
tion  took  effect,  v.31  21 36  [31] ;  it  was  felt  to  be  a  day  of  Jahveh's 
wrath  719,  Lam.  i12  21- 21f*,  Is.  1313. — 25.  ‘  Whose  princes  '  in 
the  midst  of  her]  <§B  fjs  ol  a<f>rjyovfi€voL.  The  list  begins  at  the 
top  of  the  social  scale  and  ends  with  those  at  the  bottom, 
v.29  ;  cp.  726f\  The  princes  (pi.  of  nasi ')  are  members  of  the 
royal  house,  as  distinguished  from  the  official  class  or  nobles 
(sdrim)  in  v.27,  cp.  1712 ;  the  difference  is  marked  in  Zeph.  i8. 
iJl  has  Her  prophets  are  a  conspiracy  in  the  midst  of  her  ;  but  the 
prophets  come  in  v.28 ;  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  be  singled 
out  twice  ;  moreover,  conspiracy  does  not  agree  with  the  figure 
which  follows. — are  like  a  roaring  lion  tearing  the  prey]  From 
Zeph.  3s  ‘  her  nobles  (sdrim)  among  her  are  roaring  lions  '  : 
this  shews  that  <§’s  reading  in  the  previous  clause  is  correct. 
For  tearing  the  prey  cp.  v.27 ;  19s*  6  supplies  a  model  for  this 
and  the  next  phrase.— persons  they  devoured]  Either  literally 
referring  to  bloodshed,  or  figuratively,  to  cruel  extortion  ;  cp. 
Mic.  3s,  Ps.  144. — wealth  and  precious  things  they  *  have  seized  '] 
So  fill  seize ;  but  the  other  tenses  in  the  context  are 

perfects.  Cp.  Jer.  205. — her  widows  they  have  multiplied]  By 
the  murders  which  were  frequent  in  Jerusalem's  latter  days,  see 
on  v.2  and  cp.  n6.  The  circumlocution  for  murder  Ex.  2223,  as  in 
Jer.  158,  Ps.  1099. — 26.  Her  priests  have  done  violence  to  my  law, 
and  have  profaned  my  holy  things]  From  Zeph.  34.  Properly 
my  law  is  my  direction ,  cp.  Dt.  3310 ;  it  had  to  do  with  the 
matters  specified  in  the  clauses  which  follow.  ‘They  make 
money  out  of  giving  direction,'  says  Mic.  311 ;  that  may  be  the 
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offence  alluded  to  here  ;  ‘  profaning  holy  things '  (cp.  v.8)  means 
especially  the  unlawful  eating  of  sacrifices,  Lev.  198  2215. — 
Like  Jeremiah,  e.g.  28,  Ezek.  denounces  the  priests  for 
neglect  of  duty.  It  was  their  business  to  declare  the  divine 
requirements  on  such  matters  as  clean  and  unclean  food,  the 
fitness  of  animals  to  be  sacrificed,  and  ceremonial  purity, 
Lev.  io10  n47  2025 ;  they  had  to  see  that  the  sabbath  was 
observed  (cp.  2012  n.),  and  to  instruct  the  people  in  ceremonial, 
perhaps  also  in  moral,  ordinances,  44* 3t-  ;  the  latter  passage 
implies  that  the  priests  took  part  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  cp.  Dt.  I78fl\  For  the  expression  disregarded ,  lit.  hidden 
their  eyes  from ,  my  sabbaths  cp.  Is.  i15,  Lev.  204.  It  is  not  the 
Name  that  is  profaned  (see  209w.),  but  Jahveh  Himself. — 
27.  Her  nobles ]  From  Zeph.  33 ;  sartm  i.e.  heads  of  important 
families,  holders  of  office,  cp.  Ex.  i821f*  E,  Dt.  i13*18.  In 
Oriental  communities  the  official  classes  were  apt  to  be  self- 
seeking  and  corruptible.  Is.  i23,  Hos.  510,  Mic.  73. — like  wolves ] 
Zeph.  compares  them  also  to  Hons ;  cp.  v.25. — in  shedding  blood , 
destroying  persons ]  See  notes  on  w.6- 26 1318.  <g  om.  the  second 
phrase,  and  so  Co. ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  it  as  a 
gloss  to  exaggerate  the  crime. — in  order  to  make  gain]  Cp. 
vv.12f*,  Jer.  613  810,  Hab.  29. — 28.  And  her  prophets]  Cp.  Zeph.  34  ; 
these  are  accused  of  hypocrisy,  delusion,  superstition  and  false 
pretences  ;  see  notes  on  1310  2128. — 29.  The  people  of  the  land 
have  practised  extortion]  For  the  language  cp.  j27  1219  and 
v.7  1818.  One  would  expect  the  common  people  to  be  objects 
of  oppression  and  not  the  oppressors  ;  Co.  accordingly  places 
v.29  after  v.27,  making  nobles  the  subject ;  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  commons  followed  the  example  of  their  superiors, 
and  Jeremiah  mentions  the  indifference  of  the  humbler  folk  to 
Jahveh's  warnings,  Jer.  372. — poor  and  needy  ...  the  stranger] 
Cp.  v.7  187  n. — with  injustice]  Cp.  Jer.  2213,  Pr.  1323  168. — 30. 
And  I  sought  from  them  one  who  would  build  a  fence  and  stand 
in  a  breach]  To  protect  and  reform  Israel  was  specially  the 
task  of  the  prophets,  135 ;  but  they,  and  all  the  natural  leaders, 
failed  when  the  crisis  came.  It  is  over,  and  the  land  destroyed, 
cp.  3011.  The  same  bitterness  of  disappointment  finds  a  voice 
in  other  prophets  of  the  time  ;  e.g.  Is.  5118  5916  636. — on  behalf 
of  the  land]  i.e.  offering  intercession  for  it,  cp.  4517  *  22,  Jer.  716 
1114. — 31.  So  I  poured  upon  them  my  indignation ,  with  the  fire 
of  my  wrath  .  .  .]  Reminiscent  of  Zeph.  3®  ;  cp.  vv.21* 22  2136  n. 
— I  have  laid  upon  them  a  recompense  for  their  deeds]  See  910  n. 

Ch.  22,  2.  asrnn]  4  MSS  give  the  word  once. — nnjnim]  Pf.  c.w.c. 
with  the  force  of  a  command;  Dr.  §  ng(p). — 3.  riDDs?  -vy]  as  in  24*, 
O  tt6\ is='y  'ik. — hu*?]  2T  kdd=K3,  not  recognizing  the  b,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  it  renders  correctly  in  nKDB1?;  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  C 
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found  aa  in  0L. — nnryi]  Pf.  c.w.c.  continuing  a  ptcp.,  cp.  3330  38s ; 
Dr.  §  1 17. — n^y]  <&  ko.0 ’  avrrjs,  but  C5  nua=n3Vi3.— n^fop?]  4425.  This 
form  of  the  inf.  constr.  of  ndb  only  in  H,  Lev.  i820*  23  1931  22s,  and  in  P 
Lev.  1532. — 4.  TO]  1.  'HP5''. — Tnur  iy  warn]  The  vb.  in  4tt=’#ia9i,  an 
instance  of  the  2nd.  sing.  mas.  being  written  after  a  2nd  sing,  fem.,  cp. 
2332  ;  G-K.  §  47  &.  But  2  MSS  Q.or  and  Vrs.  read  ny  for  iy,  cp.  v.30n. 
33 22  and  167  n.  ;  then  warn  will  be  3rd.  sing.  fem.  and  ny  its  subject, 
(£j$.  The  Hiph.,  however,  is  read  by  (SU  i.e.  ’K391. — D'U7]  Many  MSS 
and  edd.  onaa. — p]  Only  here,  Ps.  4414. — 5.  'nm  manpn]  <&&  insert 
after  'pn.  The  subjs.  are  fem.,  but  the  vbs.  mas.,  perhaps  to  avoid 
a  3rd.  pi.  fem.  form,  G-K.  §  145  t;  or  because  the  prophet  is  thinking 
of  the  inhabitants,  K6n.  iii.  §  205  c. — ^prr]  2  K.  223,  Hab.  i10. — 
'on  nan  □B'n  nxoo]  See  3®  n.  For  noinon  Ro.  prs.  rn$n  1627  ;  but  (&&  may 
not  have  had  any  different  text  from  fli. — 6.  vn  lynib  tra]  b  of  norm,  de¬ 
noting  the  principle  according  to  which  an  act  is  done,  e.g.  pw  Is.  321, 
2  S.  1 5 11  etc.  ®rB  irpbs  tovs  cnryyeveU  aOrov  <rvve<pvpovro,  cp.  (8r  Hos. 
414,'  Ps.  Sol.  8 10 — a  free  rendering  based  upon  a  mistake  pm,  so  &)  ; 
but  ’A20  tv  ppaxlovi  airrov. — 7.  p^ya  iffy]  GT  kdjik  idik  =  pffy  lp'ffV,  as  in 
v.29,  but  not  necessarily  a  difference  in  the  text  of  ;  Co.  134T — 
8.  T78]  So  v.2#  448,  TO7R  Dt.  1226,  Ex.  29s7.  The  punctuation 

varies  between  'p  and  The  methegh  shews  that  the  Mass,  intended, 
wrongly,  the  vowel  in  the  first  syll.  to  be  pronounced  a  ;  G-K.  §§  9  v.  93  r- 
— 9.  b'n  'bon]  The  second  word  is  an  abstr.  noun,  elsewhere  in  the  accus. 
after  V?n.  ®r  wrongly  Av8pes  Xyaral. — onnn  bn]  (Hr  M  r.  dptwv.  Some 

would  alter  to  Din  *?y,  cp.  3326,  Lev.  192®  ;  but  as  in  i86*  ll-  16  the  altera¬ 

tion  is  not  certainly  right. — ix.  nffy  and  my  are  read  as  plur.  by 
and  kdb  by  <5rA. — 12.  nnpV]  (£&=-p  1  npb. — Tin  ’ysani]  &=o.vjn  1  jray 
®r  awereXtau  (rvvrfKeiav  (ysa  Zech.  4®)  Kcuclas  <rov="|ny-i.  Perhaps  Tyi  is 
sing.,  cp.  2  S  1211 ;  G-K.  §  93  ss.— 13.  «m]  &  W  £3  'am.—' m  wan]  (QrB 
err di-co  x^P*  M ov  &  ’n’nK  ?  =  ’Jinan  to  soften  the  expression.  (£A(*j&h<$  = 
'dd  by  '*53  'n'3n  conforming  to  21 19 •  22. — "pi]  1.  Ton  to  agree  with  vn. 

‘the  blood  which  is  shed.’ — 14.  im*]  ®r  tv  aoi  &  om. — d’D’7]  ?  of  time, 
cp.  Mai.  317;  Lex.  516  f. — 15.  "pD  .  .  .  ’nonm]  &  om.  (Hr  k.  ticXelrf/et.  .  .  . — 
16.  Niph.  pf.  2nd  sing.  fem.  from  ^n,  the  y'y  verb  being  con¬ 
jugated  on  the  analogy  of  a  strong  verb,  standing  for  B-L. 

434  ;  cp.  iVqj}  724  n.  But  perhaps  1.  k.  Kar^Xypovofifau  tv  aoL 

’A  k.  KaTaocXypodoTfau)  (both  from  7m)  ;  2  k.  KaraTpiixTw  <re  0  k.  fieprjXw- 

Ofay  (both  from  ^n).  £  ‘and  I  will  be  sanctified’  5b  ‘and  I  will 

admonish  thee.*  Kr.  prs.  — om  ’vy1?]  Many  MSS  Vrs.  dw  — 

18.  oik  p]  (JR+nan. — jid1?]  Kt.  vd1?  Q. ;  elsewhere  always  plur.  o*vd. — 
'na  d*?d]  1.  'mi  qD3  d’pd,  as  in  v.20 — »]dd  cra'D  tid  -pn^]  As  it  stands,  *]03  D'a'O 
must  be  an  instance  of  apposition,  the  second  word  denoting  a  character¬ 
istic  displayed  by  the  dross,  not  the  actual  substance  of  it ;  so  Dr.  § 
188.  The  explanation  is  hardly  convincing  here,  dir  tv  fittry  dpyvpLov 
dva/xepuyfjLtvos  tariv=vn  D’a’D  *]dd  linn,  a  questionable  improvement.  Jahn 
qD3  nm ;  but  in  the  parable  T>n3  belongs  to  *vi3  and  D^nv. — 19.  *aan  }37  .  .  .  |37] 
The  second  pV  with  'aan  resumes  the  first  pleonastically,  so  i63  6*  37  28#f* 
298-10  and  cp.  36s-  4-  ®.  After  p*?1  Qb+eMv,  &  om.  jdV2— m.r  ’ain]  (SB 
Ki Jpios  A  KvpLos  Ktipios  8  0e6s  ictpios  Kijpios. — 0'aD7  od^d  nvn]  (!RB  tytve<rOe  els 
avvKpaaLv  filav= oanvn,  varying  the  tm.  of  Q'aD,  ct.  v.18. — 20.  idd  nsapl 
Cogn.  accus.  after  pap  'aan  v.1®,  cp.  1638,  Is.  33*,  Jer.  22 19  etc.  ;  so  V 
congregatione  argenti.  But  on  account  of  the  following  p  the  structure 
of  the  sentence  is  improved  by  reading  or  pap?  (5r5T5 ;  cp. 

v  a2.  2^44  241®  3515. — nns1?]  From  nsa  2i88,  Ecclus.  43*  msa  713  ;  in 
Akk.  napdhu =‘  blow  upon,’  nappahu=‘  a  smith,’  often  in  Bab.  con¬ 
tracts. — TninV]  Hiph.,  with  a  retained,  cp.  Jud.  2031,  G-K.  §  66/;  some 
would  point  as  Niph.  ®  T0°  ;  but  the  Hiph.  corre- 
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sponds  with  the  Hoph.  form  in  v.22. — ppx]  Obj.  understood  ;  £>  supplies 
oanie  unnecessarily,  as  the  word  comes  at  the  end  of  the  v. — 'nruro] 
5b  om.,  (Sr  k.  (ru^w='nD3D\  and  om.  in  v.21 ;  but  the  equivalent  ppx  p 
has  just  been  stated.  So  1.  'nnSfl]  Ho.  or  'nn§m  Ro. — 21.  o^nx  'jidjdi] 
g&jS  om. ;  in  Bibl.  Aram,  eg?,  the  word  used  by  j©  to  render  pip  in  w.19"20. 
See  Kautzsch  Aramaismen  107. — 22.  A  %utul  noun  formed  from 

the  Hoph.  inf.,  i|wn  passing  into  T|wn  by  dissimilation  of  vowels  ;  Barth 
Nominalb.  §  I02d;'cp.  the  abstr.  nouns  formed  from  the  Piel,  ^pa,  ppp, 
etc.  (Sr  Tpdjrov  x^veverai  dpyvpiov.  Ro.  needlessly  alters  o^ifi  .  .  .  ipnnp 
to  »j .  .  .  WW?  Niph. — 24.  xvi  n-inbt?  Pu.  ptcp.  from  mo ;  for 

vh  before  the  ptcp.  cp.  4 14  w.  But  (Sr  i)  ov  ppexof^ivrj  suggests  a  pass, 
form  of  mo,  either  .*n$D  Pu.  pf.  or,  as  the  Hiph.  is  in  use,  rnspon  Hoph. 
pf.  5b  recognizes  both  readings,  ‘  thou,  land,  art  not  clean  nor 
moistened.’  x’n  may  have  been  added  when  'no  was  treated  as  a 
ptcp. — Fi^tpa  ji1?]  So  Mass.,  a  combination  of  and  noya  for  'eb 

(B-L.  567)',  a  noun  with  suff.  ;  but  syntax  requires  a  verbal  form,  so 

point  n,ptpa  Pu.  pf.  corresponding  to  .Tiro;  for  the  vb.  denominative 

from  db*3  cp.  Jer.  1422  (Hiph.).  Some  MSS  and  the  Vrs.  read  X1?]  ;  the 
conjn.  is  wanted. — oyi  m'3]  5b  om. ;  Ehrl.,  followed  by  He.,  prs.  on?  ora  ; 
but  on  denotes  a  torrential  storm,  not  a  beneficient  rain  (Ho.). — 25. 
n’K'aa  ivp]  (&B=.TK'ff3  nrx. — rpo  .  .  .  nxD]  (Sr  renders  by  plur.,  cp.  Zeph. 
3». — pihj  Sing,  collective;  see  I318w. — np’i  pri]  (Sr  iv  bwaarclq.  Kal  rt/xds 
\a/i(3dvovT€s,  misunderstanding  pri,  ct.  Jer.  206  (Sr.  .  ‘  they  have 

devoured  persons  by  their  violence.’ — inp:]  1.  inp>,  (SrA  iXa/xpavov 
;  (SrB  Xafipdvovrcs. — mi  TnroVx]  Co.,  who  takes  ot  in  this 
ch.  metaphorically,  tr.  ‘  her  palaces  they  have  multiplied,’  with  the 
questionable  support  of  Is.  I322  and  Sb  ‘  their  palaces  they  have  taken 
away  *  ;  but  5b  misunderstands  the  sentence. — 26.  'min  iron]  With  an 
accus.  ron  denotes  physical  or  ethical  wrongdoing,  or  both  ;  cp.  Jer.  223, 
Pr.  83*. — lV'ian  xV]  Cp.  4220,  (Sr  ov  diiareXXov,  cp.  Ps.  Sol.  238. — iymrt  xV] 
again  ov  diirreXXov. — ‘jnxi]  Niph.  of  cp.  v.16;  the  vowel  of  the 
second  syll.  is  either  ~  or  ~ir  ;  G—  K.  §  67  (SrB  ifefhjXoti/Arjv,  but  (3rA 
ra  crdppard  p.ov  ipep ^Xovv,  as  more  reverent ;  cp.  notes  on  (Sr's  renderings 
81  n24  3818  432. — 28.  San]  ©  rrtffowTcu,  see  I310w. — onox  .  .  .  D'Dop  .  .  .  D'm] 
These  ptcps.  determine  the  subj.  as  secondary  predicates,  cp.  Jer.  2 27 
1 7 25  ;  in  Arab,  they  would  be  in  the  accus.  defining  the  state,  and  so  im¬ 
plicitly  in  Hebr.  ;  Dr.  §  161(2).  After  D'm  onV. — 29.  p^y  ip»y  pxn  oy] 
The  sing.  coll,  takes  a  pi.  vb.;  G-K.  §  145c;  not  as  (Sr  Xadv  rijs  7 77s 
iKirietovvres,  5b,  for  the  context  shews  that  'n  Dy  is  the  subj.  (&F),  not 
the  obj.  of  the  vb. — ipry  nan  nxi]  As  ipry  has  just  occurred,  many  1.  iry 
cp.  v.7,  and  take  nx  as  prep.  ;  for  nx  nry  deal  with ,  cp.  v.14  17 17  n.  (Sr 
may  imply  this,  k.  it pbs  rbv  irpo<T't/}XvTov  ovk  dvaarpe^bfievoi  fiera  Kplfiaros. — 
30.  Ppaiji]  Bomb.  edn.  'xi,  so  C  ‘  and  I  will  seek.’ — na  to]  Cp.  135,  Hos. 
28,  freely  dva<rTp€<f>6/J.€vov  opdtos. — psa  nay]  <fBr B  iarCbra  .  .  .  bXo<rx*p&s 
iv  biOLKOirjj  <ppa<Tfjiov. — pxn  nya]  (SrB  iv  Kaiptp  [nya]  rijs  yrjs  A  r? 7s  dpyrjs 
fiov.  For  n  and  n  confused  cp.  v.4  n. — .inns?  'nVa1?]  The  active  inf.  with  an 
indefinite  subj.  has  a  passive  sense,  cp.  209  Vnn  tiSo1?  and  I3®«. — 31.  Qn’Vy] 
(Sr  iv  avT'fjv. — Drxna  odti]  plurals. 

Ch.  23.  Oh6la  and  Ohdliba  :  an  allegory,  vv.  1-27. — 
In  general  treatment  ch.  23  follows  the  same  lines  as  ch.  16, 
and  with  even  more  repulsive  detail ;  but  the  theme  is  different. 
In  ch.  16  it  was  the  seductions  of  Canaanite  religion  which  had 
degraded  Israel ;  here  the  ruin  of  her  character  is  put  down 
to  political  alliances.  Ever  since  the  early  days  in  Egypt  the 
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two  sisters,  Ohola  (Samaria)  and  Oholiba  (Jerusalem),  defiled 
themselves  by  making  overtures  to  the  heathen,  vv.3*  4  ;  then 
Samaria  sought  alliance  with  the  Assyrians,  w.6* 6;  Jerusalem, 
with  the  Babylonians,  vv.11* 14 ’17 ;  now  Jerusalem  has  thrown 
them  over,  and  is  grovelling  to  Egypt  once  more,  vv.19’21 ; 
but  the  only  gain  she  can  look  for  is  the  vengeance  of  her 
rejected  partner,  vv.22“27. 

The  punishment  is  further  described  in  three  paragraphs, 
vv  28-31  •  32-34  •  35^  which  do  little  more  than  give  additional 
emphasis  to  vv.24b*  26*  27. 

Then  comes  a  judgement-scene,  vv.36'49.  The  allegory  is 
still  kept  up,  but  applied  in  a  different  way.  Instead  of  being 
treated  separately,  the  two  sisters  are  brought  together  for 
judgement,  v.36 ;  their  offence  is  more  religious  than  political, 
it  amounts  in  fact  to  adultery,  w.40"44,  and  as  adulteresses 
they  will  undergo  the  legal  punishment,  vv.46*  47.  In  several 
places  the  text  is  obscure  here,  especially  in  vv.42*  43.  This 
closing  section  appears  to  have  been  designed  as  an  appendix 
to  the  poetical  passage  vv.1-27,  and  based  upon  it ;  other 
instances  of  the  same  arrangement  are  found  in  ii14“21  156"8 
j559-63  2040'44  2133'37 128  “32]  2223"31. 

The  allegory  itself,  like  the  companion  piece  in  ch.  16,  was 
written  in  the  form  of  a  poem  ;  this  is  clear  from  the  rhythms 
and  parallelisms  which  can  be  detected  behind  much  alteration 
of  the  original  text.  But  though  Ezekiel  writes  in  verse,  he 
is  more  of  a  preacher  than  a  poet.  He  makes  use  of  imagery, 
but  his  images  are  not  of  the  land  which  constitute  poetry.  He 
is  in  deadly  earnest ;  he  can  only  think  of  Israel's  career  as 
one  long  tragedy ;  and  he  is  determined  to  sting  his  people 
into  an  admission  of  their  guilt. 

The  thorough-going  criticism  of  Holscher  has  set  the  com¬ 
position  of  this  chapter  in  a  new  light.  He  is  careful  indeed 
to  claim  no  sort  of  certainty  for  his  reconstruction  of  the  poem, 
but  he  shews  good  reason  for  distinguishing  primary  from 
secondary  elements  in  the  text.  Thus  he  points  out  that  v.6 
is  repeated  in  substance  by  vv.7* 9 ;  v.6  occurs  twice  again  with 
slight  variations  in  vv.12* 13 ;  the  entire  group  w.7’10  seems 
to  be  made  up  of  repetitions  and  enlargements  ;  v.18  does  not 
form  the  proper  sequel  of  v.17.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
beware  of  judging  an  ancient  author  by  our  own  notions  of 
consistency.  We  need  not  be  so  positive  as  Holscher  that  Ez. 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  section  vv.28"35,  or  accept  the  view 
that  w.36-49  were  dictated  by  the  criminal  procedure  of  later 
Judaism. 

2.  There  were  two  women,  daughters  of  one  mother ]  When 
the  nation  is  thus  personified,  it  is  generally  in  a  bad  sense. 
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cp.  i644*-,  Jer.  314- 22  49L — 3.  And  in  their  youth  they  went 
a-whoring  in  Egypt]  Cp.  v.19,  and  ct.  Hos.  217  n1,  Jer.  22  34. 
Throughout  vv.1’27  the  figure  is  used  to  describe  Israel’s  efforts 
to  make  terms  with  foreign  powers.  A  small  nation  situated 
between  two  great  empires,  and  liable  to  become  incidentally 
the  victim  of  their  rivalries,  was  always  tempted  to  sue  for 
the  favour  of  one  of  them.  But  the  prophets  kept  a  keen  eye 
on  Israel’s  independence,  for  on  it  hung  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  national  faith.  There  is  no  record  of  any  attempt  to 
make  alliance  with  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Israel’s  youth ;  the 
prophet  may  be  generalizing  about  the  time  when  the  tribes 
sojourned  in  Egypt  under  friendly  conditions,  Gen.  4510  462“5  E 
471-4. 6b  Ex.  zs  £  •  but,  as  in  208  (see  note),  the  language  is 
rhetorical. — it  was  there  that  their  bosoms  were  pressed ,  and  there 
that  their  virginity  was  deflowered]  Cp.  vv.8* 21.  paraphrases 
the  last  sentence  well,  ckci  §ieirapQ*v*.vQy)<Tav ,  so  — The  first 
half  of  the  v.  forms  a  couplet  with  2  :  2  beats  ;  the  second,  a 
couplet  with  3  :  3  beats. — 4.  And  their  names  were  Ohold  the 
elder ,  and  Oholtba  her  sister]  The  names  are  figurative,  cp. 
Is.  73  83  io22  624,  Hos.  i4* 6,  and  coined  to  suggest  a  bad  sense. 
Both  mean  tent,  the  second  with  a  slight  increase  of  emphasis, 
in  allusion,  probably,  to  the  tents  set  up  on  the  high  places  for 
religious  prostitution ;  see  1618  n.  The  point  is  that  the 
sisters  were  alike,  as  in  name  so  in  guilt.  Names  of  similar 
sound  were  occasionally  given  to  children  in  Semitic  families  ; 
Ewald  cps.  Hasan  and  Husein,  the  two  sons  of  cAli. — and  they 
became  mine,  and  bare  sons  and  daughters]  Jahveh  is  the  Husband 
of  the  sisters  and  the  Father  of  the  children  ;  cp.  v.37  i68* 20, 
Is.  i2,  Hos.  21.  The  relationship  between  Jahveh  and  His 
people  is  so  intimate  that  only  the  symbolism  of  marriage  can 
express  it  (cp.  Jer.  22,  Hos.  221)  ;  Ez.  develops  the  idea  with 
unflinching  realism. — and  their  names  were,  Samaria  Ohola,  and 
Jerusalem  Oholtba]  An  explanatory  addition  ;  the  original  poem 
would  have  left  this  to  be  inferred. — 5.  Then  Ohola  while  she 
was  mine  went  a-whoring]  lit.  Ohola  under  me  i.e.  while  under 
the  husband’s  authority,  cp.  Num.  519* 20* 29  and  fj  vTravSpos  y vnj 
Rom.  72 ;  Kuran  66,  10  *  the  wife  of  Noah  and  the  wife  of  Lot 
were  under  two  of  our  righteous  servants.’ — and  she  lusted  after 
her  lovers  the  Assyrians]  The  worst  interpretation  is  put  upon 
Samaria’s  efforts  to  buy  the  favour  of  Assyria  Hos.  711  122, 
and  her  enforced  payment  of  tribute  2  K.  I73*  4.  The  vb. 
lusted  after  or  doted  on  occurs  only  again  in  w.16* 20,  Jer.  430, 
the  derived  noun  in  v.11  33s2.  For  lovers  i.e.  foreign  sillies  cp. 
v.22  1637,  Jer.  3014,  Lam.  i19.  After  Assyrians  comes  a  word 
which  must  be  transferred  to  v.6  ;  the  v.  will  then  be  a  couplet 
with  3  :  3  beats. — 6.  *  Warriors  *  clothed  in  purple]  The  first 
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word  is  written  at  the  end  of  v.5  in  Jftfl,  and  given  the  meaning 
near ;  but  the  Assyrians  were  not  neighbours  of  Samaria. 
Grammatically  the  word  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  this  v., 
and  the  sense  required  is  warriors  parallel  to  horsemen  ;  this 
may  be  obtained  either  by  inference  from  late  Hebr.  and 
Aram,  usage,  or  by  altering  the  word  slightly  into  an  Akkadian 
form  here  and  in  vv.12* 13.  It  need  not  be  an  objection  that 
the  word  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  this  sense.  With  clothed  in 
purple  cp.  v12  384  and  277*  24,  Jer.  io9  ;  the  colour  of  the  stuff, 
frequently  referred  to  in  Ex.  and  Num.,  is  that  implied  by 
<@’s  vaKivOiva. — captains  and  commanders ]  Together  again  in 

yy  12.  23^  Jer  tjl23*  28.  57^  DgjL  32**  27  Cp.  68  )  (f&  rjyovflti'OVS  KCLl 

(rTfiarrjyovs ;  both  loan-words  from  Akkadian.  The  first,  pahoth 
= district  governors  in  Ass.  inscriptions,  is  used  in  the  O.T.  of 
military  officers  under  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  e.g. 
2  K.  i824=Is.  369  and  ll.cc.,  more  frequently  of  governors 
appointed  by  the  Persian  kings,  Hag.  i1,  Neh.  27  514  etc.  The 
second  word,  seganim ,  is  used  similarly  of  Ass.,  Bab.,  and 
Persian  prefects,  e.g.  Is.  4125  and  ll.cc.,  and  even  of  Jewish 
officials  in  Neh.  216,  Ezr.  92  etc. ;  the  title  was  adopted  into 
Aramaic,  and  became  localized  in  the  Jewish  community  at 
Elephantine,  Cowley  Aram.  Pap.  8, 13. 10, 13. 18. 26, 9. 21. — all  of 
them  fine  young  men ]  lit  .young  men  of  desire,  vv.12* 23 ;  cp.  Am.  511, 
Is.  3212. — cavaliers  riding  on  horses]  w.12* 23  384.  The  Assyrian 
cavalry,  like  the  Babylonian,  excited  both  admiration  and 
dread  in  Israel ;  see  Is.  227,  Nah.  32f*,  Jer.  429,  ch.  267* 10. 
Rhythm  and  sense  are  improved  by  arranging  the  clauses  in 
the  order  of  v.12  (Ho.)  ;  the  lines  will  then  be  2:3:3:  3. — 
Vv.  7-10  probably  do  not  belong  to  the  original  poem :  v.7 
repeats  the  substance  of  v.5  (Ho.)  ;  all  of  them  the  choicest  sons 
of  Assyria  is  a  variant  of  the  phrase  in  v.6 ;  the  defilement 
by  idols  cp.  vv.30*  37*  39  lies  outside  the  subject-matter  of  the 
allegory. — 8.  The  v.  goes  back  to  Egyptian  days,  and  adds 
nothing  to  v.3. — 9.  Therefore  I  gave  her  into  the  hand  of  her 
lovers]  The  formal  Therefore  belongs  rather  to  the  application 
of  the  poem  than  to  the  poem  itself ;  I  gave  etc.  cp.  v.28  n9 
1639  2i36[31];  her  lovers  cp.  v.6. — into  the  hand  of  the  sons  of  A.] 
An  explanatory  addition. — 10.  With  the  opening  words  cp. 
vv  is.  29  jg36  phil.  n. — and  she  became  a  byword]  lit.  a  name , 
cp.  i614f*,  here  in  a  bad  sense,  though  without  the  adj.  which 
determines  the  meaning  in  226,  Dt.  2214* 19,  Neh.  613. — and  they 
did  on  thee  acts  of  judgement]  See  510n.,  and  cp.  1641. — 11.  The 
original  poem  again.  Two  lines  at  any  rate  fall  into  metre 
(3  :  3)  :  There  her  sister  Oholiba  saw  (it),  And  outdid  her  in 
profligate  lust ;  the  third  line,  and  her  whoredoms  more  than  the 
whoredoms  of  her  sister ,  merely  enlarges  upon  the  second,  and 
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looks  like  an  annotation.  Samaria  had  polluted  herself  by 
alliances  with  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  ;  Jerusalem,  not  only 
with  them,  but  with  Babylonians  as  well ;  her  guilt  was  so 
much  the  greater. — 12.  This  v.  can  hardly  belong  to  the  poem  ; 
it  is  made  up  of  phrases  borrowed  from  vv.5-  6,  and  it  disturbs 
the  order  of  events.  So  far  Samaria  has  been  denounced  for 
making  friends  with  Assyria  ;  now  it  is  Jerusalem's  turn,  and 
her  dealings  with  the  Babylonians,  vv.14"17.  Probably,  then, 
v.12,  with  its  allusion  to  the  sons  of  Asshur,  goes  with  the  line 
added  at  the  end  of  v.11. — After  the  sons  of  Assyria  she  lusted ] 
Though  Jerusalem  could  be  charged  with  making  overtures  to 
Assyria,  e.g.  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  2  K.  i67fl-,  yet  the  context 
shews  that  the  prophet  has  now  come  down  to  his  own  days, 
when  Babylon  was  the  ruling  power  ;  the  words  are  merely 
imitated  from  v.6. — For  near  we  should  read  warriors  as  in 
v.6. — clothed  in  perfection  (?)]  Again  in  38 4,  also  of  warriors  ; 
perfection  is  supposed  to  mean  gorgeous  attire ,  in  which  sense 
the  pi.  occurs  2724.  It  is  tempting  to  assimilate  the  text  to 
that  of  v.6,  as  do  ;  but  <&V  recognize  a  different  word 

here. — 13.  And  I  saw  that  she  was  defiled ]  By  alliance  with  the 
Babylonians,  v.17  I73f*,  not  necessarily  by  adopting  their  false 
worship. — way ]  Of  moral  action  in  a  bad  sense,  cp.  v.31  i647- 61 
1823  2043,  Jer.  2221. — 14.  And  she  saw  men  figured  on  the  wall ] 
Cp.  810.  Most  likely  the  Babylonians  had  the  same  fashion 
as  the  Assyrians,  and  decorated  the  walls  of  their  larger  rooms 
with  marble  panels,  carved  with  bas-reliefs  and  coloured,  to 
a  height  of  10  or  12  ft.  above  the  ground ;  Meissner  Bah.  u . 
i4ss.  i.  325  f. — images  of  the  Chaldeans ]  Perhaps  a  note  from  the 
margin  ;  the  mention  of  the  Chaldaeans  comes  too  soon, 
anticipating  v.16  (Ho.).— figured  in  vermilion ]  The  language 
seems  to  imply  that  the  background  of  the  sculptures  was 
painted.  In  Jerusalem  at  this  period  vermilion  was  introduced 
on  the  walls  of  the  palace,  in  keeping  with  a  foolish  attempt 
at  magnificence,  as  Jeremiah  notes,  2214. — 15*  The  v.  seems  to 
fall  into  two  couplets,  with  three  beats  in  each  line  :  Girt  with 
a  belt  on  their  loins ,  Swathed  in  turbans  on  their  heads,  All  of 
them  looking  like  officers ,  A  picture  of  Babylon's  sons  !  For  the 
warrior's  belt  or  loin-cloth  cp.  Is.  527  ;  Gressmann  T.  u.  B.2  Abb. 
142,  336  ;  Meissner  Bab.  u.  Ass.  i.  Abb.  17,  20.  Swathed  in 
lit.  to  go  free ,  hang  over ,  cp.  170 ;  here  perhaps  bulging  or  pro¬ 
truding,  of  the  thick  folds  of  the  turbans  lit.  things  winded  round , 
only  here.  The  etymology  of  shdlishim  suggests  the  third  in 
rank ;  the  title  is  used  of  Egyptian  and  Israelite  military 
officers  Ex.  147  154,  2  K.  72  io25.  A  picture,  or  in  likeness  of 
adverbially  as  Is.  134.  At  the  end  of  the  v.  stands  an  annota¬ 
tion,  Chaldaea,  the  land  of  their  birth,  a  traditional  phrase 
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Gen.  ii28  247  J  3113  E,  Jer.  2210  etc. — 16.  ...  the  moment 
she  saw  them ]  ht.  according  to  the  sight  of  her  eyes ,  cp.  Is.  n3, 
Koh.  ii9. — she  sent  messengers  to  them  to  Chaldaea]  The  occasion 
is  unknown  ;  Kr.  suggests  that  it  was  after  the  battle  of 
Karkemish  605  b.c.,  when  Nebuchadrezzar  defeated  Pharaoh 
Necho,  and  Jehoiakim  made  his  submission,  2  K.  241. — 17. 
The  alliance  with  Babylon  was  degrading  to  Judah,  cp.  v.13. 
— her  soul  was  alienated  from  them]  lit.  was  dislocated ,  Gen.  3226  ; 
a  figurative  application  of  the  word,  cp.  v.18,  Jer.  68. — 18.  The 
text  of  cl.  a  in  the  Hebr.  arouses  suspicions.  ©  agrees  with 
M,  while  %  varies  the  verbs  and  treats  them  both  as  passive, 
‘  was  uncovered  .  .  .  was  seen/  cp.  1637,  Lev.  2017.  But 
since  she  uncovered  her  whoredoms  is  not  the  usual  phrase,  the 
clause  which  follows  may  be  a  gloss  or  a  variant  (He.). — and 
my  soul  was  alienated  from  her,  as  my  soul  had  been  alienated 
from  her  sister]  In  the  context,  vv.17*  22-  28,  this  revulsion  of 
feeling  is  ascribed  to  the  lover,  here  to  Jahveh.  Such  a  trans¬ 
ference  need  not  be  ruled  out  as  unfitting,  but  the  words  give 
the  impression  of  being  a  comment  on  v.17b. — 20.  The  allusion 
here  is  to  Judah's  overtures  to  Egypt  for  help  when  threatened 
by  the  Babylonians,  cp.  v.27,  Jer.  218  37’,  Lam.  417.  The 
prophet  denounces  this  humiliating  policy,  as  he  had  already 
done  in  1628  I77* 16  «.,  cp.  2916. — and  she  lusted  after  their  para¬ 
mours]  i.e.  the  profligates  among  the  Egyptians  ;  elsewhere 
the  word  is  only  used  of  women,  concubines  ;  the  Vrs.  mis¬ 
understand  or  paraphrase.  For  the  comparisons,  which  had 
become  proverbial,  see  Hos.  89,  Jer.  224  (the  wild  ass),  and 
Jer.  58  1327  (horses).  The  prophet  describes  the  Egyptians 
with  greater  repugnance  than  he  feels  for  the  Babylonians, 
vv.14f* ;  the  lasciviousness  of  the  Egyptians  was  abhorrent  to 
the  Hebrews,  cp.  1626,  Gen.  39™*  J. — 21.  And  thou  didst  seek 
after  the  lewdness  of  thy  youth ]  The  sudden  change  to  the  2nd 
pers.  makes  it  probable  that  this  v.  did  not  belong  to  the  original 
poem  (He.  Ho.)  ;  seek  after ,  only  here  in  a  bad  sense,  ct.  Is.  2616 ; 
thy  youth  goes  back  to  the  time  mentioned  in  v.3. — ‘  when  the 
Egyptians  squeezed  *  thy  paps]  See  on  w.3- 17 .  In  trying  to 
soften  the  language,  jfBl  gets  rid  of-  the  sense  as  well,  in  making 
from  Egypt  thy  paps  (!).  Similarly  with  the  next  phrase  : 

*  pressing f  the  bosom  of  thy  youth  has  been  altered  to  for  the 
sake  of  the  bosom  etc.  The  same  attempt  to  modify  objectionable 
words  is  made  by  ©  ;  cp.  the  renderings  of  ©  and  in  v.17. 
(crit.  n.) . — 22.  Now  comes  the  retribution,  vv.22  "35.  Four  threats 
are  announced,  each  beginning  with  thus  saith  [Adonai]  Jahveh , 
vv  22-27. 28-3i.  32-34.  35  •  the  second  repeats  the  first  in  more 
general  terms  ;  the  third  introduces  a  new  figure  of  judgement, 
the  cup  ;  the  fourth  echoes  a  phrase  of  the  second.  Holscher 
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thinks  that  only  vv.22“27  (except  22aa-  2Wb)  were  written  by 
Ezekiel ;  but  the  evidence  is  hardly  decisive  ;  it  is  possible 
that  the  prophet  himself  may  have  added  w.28-35  to  emphasize 
the  theme  of  vv.22"27,  and  equally  possible  that  later  hands 
have  been  at  work  on  this  addition. — Therefore  .  .  .  behold ,  I 
am  about  to ]  As  in  1637  2219  25 4*  9,  and  cp.  v.28  below.— stir  up 
thy  lovers  .  .  .  from  every  side ]  Cp.  w.5  -  9  16  33*  36  *  37 . — alienated ] 
Cp.  w.17- 18. — 23.  So  much  of  the  v.  as  repeats  the  language 
of  w.6- 12  may  be  regarded  as  secondary  (Ro.  Ho.)  ;  note  that 
the  sons  of  Asshur  are  brought  in  again,  with  the  Babylonians  ; 
see  on  v.12. — P&kod  and  Shoa  and  Koa]  Pekod  (cp.  Jer.  5°21) 
was  the  name  of  a  powerful  Aramaean  tribe  inhabiting  the 
plain  on  the  E.  of  the  Tigris,  not  far  from  its  mouth  ;  in  Ez.'s 
time  the  district  was  conquered  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  and 
therefore  belonged  to  the  Bab.  empire  :  KB.  ii.  13,  41,  71,  107  ; 
Langdon  Neubab.  Konigsinschr.  146  f.  mat  Pukfidu.  The  other 
two  races  (for  Sho'a  cp.  Is.  226)  are  most  likely  to  be  identified 
with  the  Sutu  and  the  Kutu,  who  lived  also  on  the  E.  of  the 
Tigris,  a  good  deal  N.  of  the  Pukudu.  The  Sutu  are  mentioned 
as  nomads  of  the  Syrian  desert  in  the  Amarna  Letters  (16,  38.  40. 
122,  34) ;  in  the  nth  cent,  they  entered  Babylonia,  and  then 
were  forced  into  the  plains  E.  of  the  Tigris  ;  in  alliance  with 
Aramaean  tribes  they  were  constantly  at  war  with  Assyria, 
and  never  completely  conquered  :  KB.  ii.  55,  63,  69,  71,  73. 
The  Kutu  appear  on  Assyrian  documents  of  the  7th  cent.,  and 
as  forming  part  of  Babylonia  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  :  KB.  ii. 
129,  iii.  (2)  127.  Thus  all  three  names  would  be  known  to 
Ez.,  and  in  his  time  Pekod  certainly,  and  Sho'a  and  Ko'a 
probably,  were  within  the  Bab.  empire,  though  at  an  earlier 
period  the  two  last,  as  being  further  north,  would  have  belonged 
to  Assyria.  Hence  we  may  suppose  that  all  the  sons  of  Asshur 
with  them  is  an  addition  to  the  v.,  which  is  concerned  only 
with  Oholiba  and  the  Babylonians.  For  the  remaining  clauses 
see  the  notes  on  w.5* 6 ;  here,  however,  jfJl  gives  renowned 
cp.  Num.  i16  26®,  instead  of  warriors. — 24.  And  they  shall  come 
against  thee  in  multitudes  (?)]  The  meaning  of  the  last  word, 
which  occurs  only  here,  is  a  guess  from  the  context.  &  gives 
airo  /3oppa  (so  Co.  Gr.)  ;  but  from  the  north  is  hardly  so  appro¬ 
priate  here  as  in  261 ;  the  other  Vrs.  did  not  understand  the 
word. — chariots  and  wheels  and  with  a  company  of  peoples ]  Cp. 
the  description  of  the  Babylonian  assault  in  2610  ;  for  wheels 
cp.  Is.  528,  Jer.  47s ;  company  again  in  vv.46f*  1640  n. — shield 
and  buckler  and  helm]  The  first  two  words  in  the  parallel  passage 
384  ;  they  go  together  in  39®,  Jer.  46s,  Ps.  352 ;  the  former 
was  the  large  shield  sometimes  carried  in  front  of  the  warrior, 
I  S.  I77-  41,  or  fixed  on  the  ground  as  a  screen,  ch.  26s;  the 
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latter  was  worn  on  the  arm.  The  word  for  helm  is  found  only 
here  and  in  i  S.  17 38. — they  shall  set  against  thee  round  about ] 
As  in  the  siege  of  a  city,  42,  Jer.  5014. — And  I  will  hand  over 
judgement  to  them]  lit.  put  judgement  before  them ,  cp.  Dt.  n26, 
1  K.  846.  The  heathen  are  to  be  the  judges  ;  Jahveh  commits 
to  them  the  right  to  punish  His  people.  Judah  had  been 
faithless  to  their  covenant  with  Babylon,  a  natural  result  of 
their  faithlessness  to  Jahveh  ;  cp.  I77fl* 19. — and  they  shall  judge 
thee  by  their  judgements]  Cruel  and  savage,  as  the  next  v. 
describes  ;  cp.  y27.  The  present  v.  falls  into  six  lines  (4+2), 
with  three  beats  in  each. — 25.  And  I  will  lay  my  jealousy  on 
thee]  Jahveh's  jealousy  means  the  same  as  His  anger  (cp.  1638)  : 
the  Babylonians  will  give  effect  to  it.  For  deal  with  thee  cp. 
v.29  1717  n.  ;  and  818,  Mic.  514. — they  shall  take  off  thy  nose  and 
thy  ears]  The  Babylonians  were  a  milder  race  than  the  Assyrians, 
but  they  could  mutilate  their  prisoners  with  equal  barbarity  ; 
see  1213  n.  Among  the  Egyptians  it  is  said  that  an  adulteress 
was  punished  by  having  her  nose  cut  off,  Diodorus  Sic.  i.  78. — 
and  they  that  survive  of  thee  shall  fall  by  the  sword]  Cp.  Am.  42  91 ; 
the  latter  passage  may  be  imitated  here. — they — thy  sons  .  .  . 
they  shall  take]  seems  to  come  from  v.10. — and  they  that  survive 
of  thee  shall  be  devoured  by  fire]  See  157  n.}  cp.  Zech.  94.  The 
repetition  suggests  that  the  second  half  of  the  v.  is  either  a 
variant  of  the  first  (Kr.  He.),  or  a  later  insertion  (Ho.). — 
26.  This  v.  is  borrowed  from  1639,  and  out  of  order  ;  the  stripping 
would  come  before  the  mutilation. — 27.  The  v.  falls  into  two 
couplets,  with  three  beats  in  each  line.  With  I  will  make  to 
cease  cp.  v.48  1641. — Vv.  28-31.  A  second  threat  of  punishment, 
not  quite  so  harsh  as  w.22’27.  The  Babylonians  are  not  lovers , 
but  those  whom  thou  hatest  v.28  ;  the  punishment  of  the  adulteress 
differs  from  that  described  in  v.25,  she  is  to  be  unclothed  and 
uncovered  v.29 ;  in  other  words,  the  devastation  of  Jerusalem 
is  near  at  hand  (against  Ho.,  who  regards  it  as  already  past). — 
Behold ,  I  am  about  to  .  .  .]  See  on  v.22. — deliver  thee  into  the 
hands  of]  Cp.  721  n.  21 36  [31]  and  Jer.  2226. — alienated]  See  on  v.18. — 

29.  deal  with  thee  in  hatred]  See  on  v.25. — unclothed  and  un¬ 
covered]  See  on  167. — all  thy  produce]  As  the  fruit  of  toil,  cp. 
Jer.  205. — The  last  two  words  of  the  v.  should  belong  to  the 
next  v.  ;  the  Vrs.  lend  some  support  for  the  transference. — 

30.  *  Thy  lewdness  and  thy  whoredoms  *  have  procured  unto  thee 
these  things]  The  wording  and  thought  as  in  Jer.  418. — because 
thou  didst  go  a-whoring  after  the  nations ,  for  the  reason  that  thou 
didst  defile  thyself  with  their  idols]  The  poem  deals  with  foreign 
alliances,  vv.11, 14  "17* 19f* ;  secondary  elements  in  it  refer  to 
defilement  by  idolatry,  e.g.  v.7  ;  here  both  seem  to  be  combined. 
— 31.  In  the  way  of  thy  sister]  Reminiscent  of  v.13. — so  I  will 
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put  her  cup  into  thy  hand ]  The  cup  is  filled  with  Jahveh’s  wrath  ; 
to  drink  of  it  brings  madness  and  ruin.  This  figure,  which  is 
further  developed  in  the  next  section,  appears  first  in  Jeremiah's 
vision  of  a  great  feast,  to  which  all  the  nations,  beginning  with 
Jerusalem,  are  summoned,  Jer.  251511-,  and  then  in  ib.  4912, 
Hab.  216,  Is.  5 117* 22,  Lam.  421,  Obad.  16,  Ps.  n6  759.  The  cup 
always  belongs  to  Jahveh,  and  it  is  He  who  gives  it ;  cp.  Mt.  2022 
2639,  Rev.  1410.— Vv.  32-34.  The  third  threat :  the  cup  of  wrath. 
In  form  the  passage  is  metrical,  and  contains  a  stanza  apparently 
of  five  lines  in  the  3  :  2  measure  ;  but  glosses  and  corruptions 
make  it  difficult  to  recover  the  original  text. 

Thy  sister's  cup  thou  shalt  drink,  the  deep  and  wide  one , 

holding  so  much . 

Samaria  was  punished  long  ago :  now  Jerusalem  will  share 
her  fate.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  line  reads  she 
shall  be  for  laughter  and  scorn ,  a  marginal  gloss  not  represented 
by  &Bli  ;  the  words  do  not  suit  the  description  of  the  cup 
which  holds  so  much  lit.  containing  much  (with  the  change  of  a 
vowel  point). — 33. 

Thou  shalt  be  filled  with  ‘  breaking '  and  sorrow ,  with  a 

cup  of  ‘  '  terror. 

The  text  has  drunkenness ,  which,  however,  does  not  go  well 
with  sorrow  ;  a  slight  change  gives  breaking,  used  of  violent 
emotion  2111,  Jer.  1718  (Co.  and  many).  The  rest  of  the  line 
has  received  additions  :  with  a  cup  of  horror  and  terror,  the 

cup  of  thy  sister  Samaria.  The  word  for  horror  is  common  in 
Jeremiah,  but  not  in  Ez.,  who  uses  the  cognate  form  terror, 
cp.  727  n.  ;  the  other  meaning  of  the  word,  devastation,  is  not 
suitable  here,  see  614  n.  <@  recognizes  only  one  of  the  two  words, 
Kal  to  7roTrjpiov  apavLcr/xov.  the  cup  of  thy  sister  ({§?>)  seems  to 
have  been  added  to  explain  what  has  just  been  stated  in  v.33 ; 
but  the  original  form  of  the  line  is  uncertain.  See  phil.  n. — 34. 

And  it  thou  shalt  drink  and  sup  up,  and  1  consume  to 

the  dregs  '  ; 

[And,  tear  out  thy  breasts ] 

For  1  have  spoken  it :  'tis  Jahveh' s  oracle. 

drink  and  sup  up]  As  in  Is.  5117,  Ps.  75s  [8],  of  the  cup  of  Jahveh's 
wrath.  The  next  sentence  in  Hebr.  runs  and  the  potsherds 
thereof  thou  shalt  break  ;  but  the  vb.  means  properly  to  break 
bones,  Num.  24s.  The  text  cannot  be  right.  The  rendering 
above  is  based  partly  upon  ty  ‘  thou  shalt  finish,'  and  partly 
upon  Ps.  759  [8]  the  dregs  thereof ;  so  Ehrlich,  He.  Another 
possible  emendation  is  that  proposed  by  Co.,  '  thou  shalt 
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swallow  the  dregs  thereof/  cp.  Job  39s4 — and  tear  out  thy 
breasts]  In  madness,  ‘  through  drinking  the  cup  of  reeling/  says 
Kimhi ;  a  violent  phrase  without  parallel  elsewhere,  and  not 
recognized  by  <g  ;  perhaps  a  note  from  the  margin,  since  the 
rhythm  of  the  v.  seems  to  exclude  it. — With  the  concluding 
formula  cp.  2810  39s  and  513  n .— 35.  A  still  further  threat, 
cp.  vv.22*  28*  32,  summing  up  those  which  have  gone  before.  The 
language  has  a  somewhat  conventional  tone  ;  forgotten  me  cp. 
2212  ;  cast  me  behind  thy  back  cp.  1  K.  149,  Neh.  926  ;  bear  thy 
lewdness  etc.  i.e.  its  consequences,  cp.  vv.8*  27  and  the  phrase 
bear  iniquity  44  n. — Vv.  36-49.  A  new  address,  based  upon  the 
preceding  poem,  but  developing  its  ideas  in  a  different  direction. 
The  crimes  to  which  the  allegory  now  refers  are  Moloch-worship, 
defiling  of  the  temple,  sabbath-breaking,  w.37"39,  though  the 
foreign  alliances  are  hinted  at  again,  w.40'44.  And  a  further 
contrast  appears.  In  w.1"35  the  two  4  sisters '  are  dealt  with 
one  after  the  other,  following  the  course  of  their  history ;  but 
here  they  are  contemporaries  ;  they  will  be  judged  together  ; 
and  their  punishment  has  not  yet  taken  place.  The  text 
presents  difficulties  owing  to  glosses  and  corruptions,  especially 
in  vv.42*  43.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  w.36“  40a  the  verbs  and 
pronouns  are  plural,  while  in  w.40b"45  there  is  a  mixture  of 
plurals  and  singulars;  in  one  set  of  passages  Jerusalem  is 
addressed  or  spoken  of  alone,  vv.40b*  41*  42a*  44a ;  in  another,  the 
two  ‘sisters'  are  combined,  vv.403*  42b*  44b*  46.  How  is  this 
to  be  explained  ?  Kr.  would  say  that  two  parallel  versions 
have  been  incorporated  side  by  side  ;  so  Steuemagel  Einl.  596  ; 
but  in  view  of  the  uncertain  character  of  the  text,  it  seems  more 
likely  that  a  single  version  has  been  expanded  by  notes  from 
the  margin. 

This  new  address,  then,  was  added  as  an  appendix  to  w.1’36, 
perhaps  by  Ezekiel  himself,  to  fit  a  new  situation  which  had 
arisen.  What  the  circumstances  were  is  not  known  ;  but  those 
who  heard  or  read  the  prophet's  words  would  have  under¬ 
stood  him  well  enough  (so  He.  Ezechielst.  23  ff.)  ;  the  de¬ 
plorable  practices  which  are  mentioned  point  to  a  time  of 
desperate  straits  just  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
rather  than  to  any  time  after  586.  This  seems  more  probable 
than  Ho.'s  view  that  Ohola  and  Oholiba  represent,  not  Samaria 
and  Jerusalem,  but  two  typical  women,  whose  punishment  is 
intended  to  be  a  warning  to  the  community  in  the  days  of  the 
Second  Temple. — 36.  And  Jahveh  said  unto  me,  Son  of  man] 
The  exact  form  of  expression  is  found  only  here  ;  it  is,  however, 
merely  a  variation  of  And  he  said  unto  me,  17  times;  and  he 
said  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  15  times  ;  and  Jahveh  said  unto  me, 
twice. — Wilt  thou  judge?]  See  204  n.  The  two  sisters  are  to  be 
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judged  together,  ct.  w.5'6  and  vv.11"19. — and  declare  to  them 
their  abominations ]  Cp.  162  204  222  ;  with  declare  cp.  4310. — 
37.  They  have  committed  adultery ,  and  blood  is  in  their  hands ] 
Cp.  v.45b  i620-  38  ;  referring  to  the  slaughter  of  children  in  the 
worship  of  Jahveh  as  Moloch.  QC  tries  to  soften  the  people's 
guilt :  '  behold,  there  are  adulteresses  among  them  and  shedders 
of  innocent  blood,'  cp.  25* 7  311. — From  and  with  their  idols  they 
committed  adultery  to  the  end  of  the  v.  there  follows  what  looks 
like  a  gloss  on  cl.  a  ;  see  below  on  v.39.  The  expressions  are 
taken  from  v.4  i620*21  ;  with  to  be  devoured  lit.  for  devouring 
cp.  15 4  n. — 38.  Again  this  they  have  done  to  me]  Introducing 
a  gloss  with  again,  cp.  2027  n.,  and  interrupting  the  connexion 
between  vv.37a  and  39  (Jahn,  He.  Ho.). — made  my  sanctuary 
unclean]  Cp.  511  n.  ffl  adds  on  that  day  as  in  v.39 ;  om.  in 
both  places.  Perhaps  the  annotator  knew  of  some  special 
occasion,  and  expected  the  reader  to  remember  it  (He.). — 
profaned  my  sabbaths]  See  2012  n.  13-  16*  21  •  24  228. — 39.  The  v. 
forms  a  continuation  of  v.37a,  so  that,  omitting  the  insertions, 
we  may  read,  “  For  they  have  committed  adultery,  and  blood 
is  in  their  hands  by  their  slaughter  of  their  sons  ”  etc.  (Jahn 
partly,  Ho.).  Then  the  prophet  goes  on  to  say  that,  after 
offering  sacrifice  to  Jahveh  as  Moloch,  they  entered  the  sanctuary 
to  defile  it ;  their  mere  presence  was  a  desecration.  Such 
sacrifices  were  resorted  to  when  all  others  seemed  unavailing, 
see  1620  n.  ;  they  could  not  be  distinguished,  however,  from 
sacrifices  offered  to  false  gods,  see  Ex.  3416  JE,  Lev.  177  H,  Dt. 
3217  JE,  Ps.  10637. — and  behold,  thus  did  they  within  my  house] 
Probably,  like  the  similar  words  at  the  beginning  of  v.38,  a  later 
addition. — 40.  So  far,  false  worship  has  been  alluded  to  under 
the  figure  of  adultery ;  now  the  figure  changes  to  that  of 
harlotry,  which  in  vv.1’27  stands  for  foreign  alliances.  The  two 
are  connected  by  the  opening  words,  4  (As  if  this  were  not 
enough)  furthermore  they  send.'  Though  the  general  sense 
is  clear,  it  is  awkwardly  expressed :  Furthermore ,  they  send  for 
men  coming  from  afar,  to  whom  a  messenger  was  sent,  and  behold , 
they  came.  Interpreting  the  figure  as  in  vv.1'27,  this  will  refer 
to  a  petition  for  help  dispatched  to  some  far-off  people,  appar¬ 
ently  beyond  the  desert  v.42;  the  tense  of  they  send  denotes 
the  past  either  as  vividly  present  or  as  often  repeated,  they 
used  to  send.  Jer.  27  s  speaks  of  messengers  from  nations 
outside  Palestine  coming  to  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  revolt  against  Babylon  ;  something  of  the  same 
kind  may  have  happened  from  the  side  of  Jerusalem  when  the 
Babylonian  invasion  was  expected.  For  <©'s  readings  see 
crit.  n. — for  whom  thou  didst  wash,  paint  thine  eyes,  and  put  on 
thine  ornaments]  At  this  point  begins  the  series  of  2nd  pers. 
17 
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sing,  verbs,  see  p.  256  above ;  Jerusalem  alone  is  pictured.  The 
sudden  change  from  plur.  to  sing,,  and  the  clumsy  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  context,  shew  that  this  new  sentence  is  either  a 
variant  or  an  addition  from  the  margin,  wash  .  .  .  orna¬ 
ments ,  as  a  bride  in  preparation  for  marriage,  169-11,  Ru.  33. 
j>aint  thine  eyes  i.e.  with  kohl,  the  Aram,  and  Ar.  word  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  vb.  here  ;  it  was  a  black  pigment  usually  made 
from  powdered  antimony,  and  painted  round  the  eyes  to 
increase  their  brilliance  ;  cp.  2  K.  930,  Jer.  430,  Job  4214  where 
the  word  is  ptlk.  <£>  €o-ti/3i£ov  tovs  6<f>6a X/xovs  <rov. — 41.  And 
thou  didst  sit  on  a  *  tapestried  '  couch ]  So  ;  see  Prov.  716, 
which  explains  the  description.  M  on  a  glorious  couch . — with 
a  furnished  table  before  it]  i.e.  a  table  set  out  for  a  feast  in  front 
of  the  couch  ;  cp.  Is.  216,  Pr.  92. — and  my  oil  and  my  perfume 
thou  didst  lay  upon  it]  A  quotation  from  1618. — 42.  The  first 
half  of  the  v.  is  unintelligible  in  4BI,  lit.  and  the  sound  of  a  tumult 
at  ease  (is)  in  her,  and  unto  men  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  men 
brought  in  drenched  with  wine  from  the  desert.  The  words  for 
brought  in  and  drenched  with  wine  (Nah.  i10,  Pr.  2320)  are 
suspiciously  alike  ;  the  second  is  probably  a  miswritten  form  of 
the  first.  Read,  therefore,  And  the  sound  of  a  tumult  at  ease  is 
heard  in  her,  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  men  coming  in  from 
the  desert.  The  v.  pictures  the  crowd  of  ‘  lovers  9  who  arrive  at 
the  invitation  of  Ohola  and  Oholiba,  and  adorn  them  with 
jewellery,  such  as  would  be  given  to  a  bride  or  courtesan ; 
cp.  i6n* 12.  The  men  from  the  desert  would  be  Arabs  or 
Moabites  etc.,  cp.  Jer.  273fl- — 43.  The  v.  is  untranslatable. 
On  the  basis  of  &  Co.  emends  as  follows,  with  general  approval : 
And  I  said,  Like  this  have  they  not  committed  adultery?  after  the 
manner  of  a  whore  they  go  a-whoring.  The  RV.  and  RVm.  try  to 
render  3^,  but  without  success. — 44.  And  ‘  they  9  went  in  unto 
her]  So  1  MS  and  Vrs.,  cp.  v.17 ;  jfffl  reads  the  sing,  one  went 
in. — a  woman  that  is  an  harlot]  So  1630,  which  has  influenced  the 
language  here  and  in  v.43  (restored) — *  to  work  *  lewdness]  rod 
7roir)(rcu  avofilav.  0i  incorrectly  women  of  lewdness,  §s>V. — 45. 
And  righteous  men ,  they  shall  sentence  them  with  the  sentence  due 
to  adulteresses  and  murderesses]  The  double  crimes,  as  in  v.37  ; 
and  the  judgement  as  in  i636fr*.  But  who  are  the  righteous  men  ? 
In  w.22'27*  28-31  the  punishment  is  carried  out  by  the  Baby¬ 
lonians,  the  heathen  ‘  lovers  ' ;  similarly  in  i636fl* ;  but  could 
they  be  described  as  righteous  men,  even  to  give  an  added  sting 
to  the  humiliation  of  the  *  sisters  '  ?  It  is  better  to  take  the 
righteous  men  as  representing  the  moral  sense  of  the  community, 
the  kahal  in  v.47  1640.  There  is  still  enough  conscience  left 
in  the  nation  to  condemn  the  national  guilt. — 46.  Bring  up  a 
company  against  them]  For  the  kahal  see  1640  n. ;  in  Ez.  gener- 
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ally  of  a  company  assembled  for  hostile  purposes.  Ho.  thinks 
that  the  later  Jewish  ecclesia  is  meant ;  but  the  absence  of  the 
article  (see  Ezr.  io12- 14,  Neh.  82- 17)  renders  this  doubtful.— 
And  make  them  an  object  of  terror  and  a  spoil]  The  phrase  make 
an  object  of  terror  or  shuddering,  is  used  especially  by  Jeremiah, 
Jer.  15 4  249  2918  3417  ;  for  a  spoil  cp.  721  n.  and  Jer.  214  3016. — 
47*  And  they  shall  stone  thee  with  stones  ‘  ']  The  punishment 

for  adultery,  cp.  1640,  Dt.  2121.  JW  at  the  end  adds  a  company  ; 
but  the  word  is  superfluous. — and  cut  thee  down  with  their  swords] 
The  vb.,  which  denotes  cutting  down  a  forest,  Josh  i715* 18,  does 
not  go  naturally  with  swords  ;  perhaps  the  rare  word  used  in 
1640  should  be  restored  here. — and  their  sons  .  .  .  slay,  and 
burn  their  houses]  A  combination  of  v.25  and  1641. — 48.  I  will 
make  lewdness  to  cease]  Cp.  v.27  1641. — and  all  women  shall  take 
warning]  Cp.  v.10  1641.  Jahveh's  judgement  is  to  be  a  public 
example ;  see  58  n. — 49.  they  shall  lay  .  .  .  upon  you]  Cp.  the 
idiom  in  910  for  requiting  in  recompense. — bear  the  sins  of  your 
idols]  i.e.  penalty  for  the  sin  of  idolatry,  cp.  Lev.  2020  and  the 
frequent  bear  iniquity  in  Ez.  44  n. — and  ye  shall  know]  Mas. ;  the 
prophet  is  thinking  of  the  people,  not  as  in  an  allegory,  but  as 
they  are. 

Ch.  23,  2.  If  rn  be  omitted,  the  v.  forms  a  couplet  with  2  :  2  beats, 
beginning  'a  dw.— 3.  ut]  ©£  om.  ;  but  the  measure,  if  2  :  2,  requires 
the  word. — hdip]  The  rr^-  locale  has  lost  its  significance,  as  in  32  29f*  48 3 5. 
— Pu.,  Pi.  v.21  (rest.),  Kal.  ptcp.  1  S.  267,  Lev.  22s54  (all). — 
f.TTinzi  m  wy  dspi]  lit.  they  squeezed  the  paps  of  their  virginity,  indef.  subj.  ; 
the  vb.  is  found  only  here  and  in  vv.8*  21  (rest.) ;  Ar.  furnishes  an 
equivalent,  ghashiya.  Some  think  that  m  has  been  inserted  to  tone 
down  the  expression  ;  but  Geiger  argues  that  0*73  itself  was  felt  to  be 
so  objectionable  that  it  was  altered  to  onM  love  in  v.17  168,  Pr.  718  etc. 
moreover,  if  the  metre  is  3  :  3,  the  beat  on  m  must  be  kept.  para¬ 

phrase,  so  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  word  was  in  their  text  or 
not.  ridol  Trapdeveliov  a vtCjv  2  titOoI  irapOevltav  at jtt)s  U  mammae 

pubertatis  earum—  4.  .  .  .  r6jj#]  &  'OoXXa  .  .  .  ’06Xi£a.  njpng  is 

the  fern,  of  Snk,  invented  to  form  a  woman’s  name;  cp.  npoq  39 16 
(si  v.l.).  The  n  of  the  final  syll.  has  no  mappik,  it  is  therefore  not  the 
suff.  of  the  3rd  fern.  sing.  ;  what  could  her  tent  mean  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  final  syll.  probably  contains  the  preposition  with 

suff.,  although  no  mappik  is  written  in  the  n  ;  for  this  name  has  a 
parallel  in  n:j-,¥pn  the  pleasant  one,  lit.  pleasure  (is)  in  her,  2  K.  21 1, 
Is.  62 4  ;  hence  na  Vrm  would  mean  the  tented  one,  lit.  tent  in  her,  the 
,_r  in  each  case  being  the  binding  vowel,  rather  than  the  suff.  of  the  1st 
pers.  sing.  ;  so  Gray  Hebr.  Pr.  Names  85,  Sm.  Be.  Kr.,  as  against  Konig 
ii.  417,  Ro.  Other  pr.  nn.  compounded  with  bnn  are  Ex.  31 6  P, 

the  Phoenician  iSdShk,  VyaSnK  CIS.  i.  Nos.  50,  54,  the  Edomite  noa^nie 
Gen.  362  41  P,  the  Sabaean  inny^nn  CIS.  iv.  No.  434;  in  Sabaean 
™=family. — 5.  vinn]  render  as  though  'nnnn,  cp.  Hos.  412 ;  but 

there  is  no  need  to  alter  01 — aayni]  Bab.  Massora  nay^i,  G-K.  §  63  m. 
The  vb.  in  Ar.  ' agiba  =  ‘  wonder,  admire.’  For  Sk  1.  W. — Q'anp]  near. 
(!&  robs  4yy^ovtol 5  so  1ES6,  i.e.  0’3ip,  unsuitable  in  meaning. 

Either  connect  the  word  with  a-jp  battle  Ps.  78®,  Job  3823  etc.,  Syr.  kerobo, 
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Jer.  21 4  &,  or  read  D’-np=Akk.  kurddd  *  bold  men/  ‘  warriors,'  Haupt 
(in  Toy).  Co.  suggests  D’Knp  v.23  for  this  v.  and  v.12.  Ehrl.  He.  interpret 
'  those  near '  the  king,  as  in  Est.  i14. — 6.  nins]  From  nn^,  fem.  of  office, 
G-K.  §  122  r.  The  pi.  is  generally  rrins,  but  sometimes  nhqg  Ezr.  8s®, 
Neh.  27*  ®,  as  in  Aram.,  Dan.  3 2  etc.  ;  Akk.  pahdtu  =  (  1)  *  district,'  (2) 

'  governor  ’  ;  in  the  latter  sense  abbreviated  from  bil  paltati  *  lord  of  a 
district,'  e.g.  KB.  ii.  54  f.  60  f.  126  f. — oujd]  From  Akk.  Saknu,  e.g. 
K.B.  ii.  40  f.  46  f.  72  f.  In  loan-words  the  Hebr.  d  sometimes = Akk.  S, 
see  19 9  n.,  and  the  Hebr.  a=Akk.  k,  e.g.  's  nVan  =  Tuklat-p.,  pano=$ar- 
ukin. — 7.  rrnuja]  For  iUh—6th  in  this  word  see  1616  n. — n3ay  iff*  The 
vb.  ought  to  be  followed  by  orrVy,  cp.  w.8*  9.  (51  &  imply  *?3  Sy;  but  1151 

is  supported  by  the  appositional  '^a  *?33. — 8.  'v  nmK  '3]  For  pibk,  see  2 1  n. 
and  Driver  on  2  S.  1314. — 9.  pV]  1  Ms  and  &  prefix  run, — 10.  nv]  <& 
\d\r)/xa,  only  again  in  (3r  36®,  3  K.  97,  Tob.  34  cod.  k.  <£>  renders  Dr  twice, 
as  0^  and  ntf,  cp.  43’  j$,  Co.  155. — dw]  pi.  of  bib?  2  C.  209  (?  text)  ;  1. 
D's?^.  (&B  adds  at  the  end  of  the  v.  els  rds  dvyartpas  +  ai jttjs  a<*,  a  gloss, 

perhaps  suggested  by  1641  ivdnriov  ywai kQ>v  tto\\Cjv. — 11.  naDD  nroay  nnrni] 
lit.  and  corrupted  her  lust  more  than  she  (did)  ;  the  noun,  only  here, 
from  the  vb.  in  v.5. — mmain  mo]  The  accus.  is  governed,  like  nnaay, 
by  nnrm  ;  the  prosaic  n»o  seems  to  indicate  an  addition  (Hb.). — 12.  Sn] 
1.  Sy  v.*. — M3D]  In  Ps.  502  ^5*?=  perfection,  in  ch.  27 24  splendid 

stuffs.  ®rB  here  evirdpvpa  *  fine  garments,’  A  evirdppvpa  FT  veste  varia. — 
14.  npnp  '59N]  Pu.  ptcp.  used  as  a  substantive  ;  cp.  the  adj.  in  'p 
Ps.  73™ ;  G^K.  §  128  w.  But  a  slight  change  gives  a  better  construction, 
D’ppn  D'lp^K,  (5r  Ardpas  i%<ay papriiitvovs,  so  viros  depictos.  ngnp 

may  have  been  suggested  by  810. — n«T]  Perhaps  from  Akk.  SerSer(r)u— 
‘red  paste,'  KAT 3.  649.  In  Jer.  2214  renders  plI\tos=‘  red  ochre' 
V  sinopis  (i.e.  from  Sinope,  whence  the  colour  came)  ;  here  (5r  para¬ 
phrases  iv  ypaplSi  (cp.  3  K.  628)  3TS  ‘  in  powders  ’  TB  coloribus.  Hb. 
reduces  the  v.  to  irra  Q'ppn  D’ra*  mm. — 15.  'k  n/aq]  The  adj.  -nan  (so 
I£im.)  only  here ;  pt.  ’maq. — O’Sud  ’nno]  lit.  *  overhanging  in  respect  of 
turbans,'  cp.  Ex.  2612f-  of  the  curtain  of  goat's  hair  overhanging  the 
back  of  the  tabernacle.  The  is  found  in  Ethiopic=involvere,  cir- 

cumplicare,  DiUmann  Lex.  Ling.  Aeth.  col.  1225  ;  this  root  is  distinct 

from  {?2Q=dip,  dye.  <£B  here  TrapaPaTrrd—dyed,  A  ndpai  fiaxral  2  irepi- 

pepXTfjfAaTa  0  xa^(T/JiaTa  dvadede/xtva  xf  tiaras  tinctas. — D'b^p]  Sometimes 
explained  as  the  third  man  in  a  war-chariot ;  but  the  Egypt,  and 
Ass.  representations  shew  only  two  men.  See  Driver  on  Ex.  147.  The 
word  may  have  been  borrowed  from  Akk.,  at  any  rate  $al$da=‘  third 
in  rank  '  may  be  compared  ;  perhaps  the  Aram,  Dan.  57  has  this 
sense,  (fr  6\j/ts  rpurai]  v-dvrov,  misunderstanding. — G"ir3]  is  connected 
by  accents  with  V33  U3  ;  it  belongs  rather  to  what  follows,  Sm.  Be. 
Kr.  He.  Ho.  (3r  om.  V33  U3. — 16.  3aym  Kt.  cp.  v.8  is  to  be  preferred  to 
n?f9M  Q.  cp.  v.20,  in  which  the  cohortative  n~  is  written  abnormally 
with  the  impf.  3rd  pers. ;  G-K.  §  48  d. — nano1?]  Strictly,  S  of  norm,  cp.  22®  «. 
— iiD’i'rs]  els  y ijr  X.,  so  feS,  explanatory. — 17.  Dm  3387D1?]  ®r  els 

koItt)v  KaTa\v6vT(ov  i.e.  D^T?  for  Dnn,  so  168  ;  cp.  3 9  w.  &  ‘  to  lie  with 

her,'  cp.  v.3  n. — ypm  from  yp\  which  seems  to  be  a  parallel  form  of 

ypa  w.18*  22-  28  ;  cp.  Ar.  wakda=‘  fall,  befall.' — 18.  'y  n«  *?am  'n  Sam] 
The  inconsistency  of  n«  after  the  second  Vam  and  not  after  the  first 
reveals  the  annotator.  &=*nm  .  .  .  *?am. — nypa  .  .  .  ypm]  Noldeke 
Neue  Beitr.  z.  sem.  Sprachen  (1911),  198  f.  considers  that  yp’  and  ypa 
vv  22.  28  Were  two  distinct  roots,  as  it  is  unlikely  that  the  language  had 
formed  a  pf.  from  a's  and  an  impf.  from  ’'b  .  Hurwitz  Root-Determinatives 
in  Sem.  Speech  (1913),  21  f.  takes  to  be  a  Niph’al  of  yp'  in  process 
of  formation,  like  Jud.  5®,  npnj  Is.  198.  !F£im.  Rad.  Lib.  s.v.  yp’ 
recognizes  two  roots,  ypm  from  yp\  and  nypa  Niph.  of  yyp. — 19.  n^qm] 
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Q.or  anni.  6r  takes  this  and  nmt  as  2nd  pers. — onxo  pxa]  (£  iv  A ryt/xTy. 
Ginsburg  'd  pxo.— -dt1?]  Dr.  §  205.-20.  Impf.  3  f.s.  with 

cohortative  ending  ;  see  v.1#  n. — on^^>]  So  Baer’s  text,  in  accordance 
with  the  Mass.  ;  the  forms  'j1??,  have  no  Massoretic  authority. 
The  word,  evidently  of  common  gender,  is  found  in  Aram.  xnpVC’jD  pi. 
j'npSs,  Gk.  Tr&\\a%,  TraXXa rf,  TraXXaids,  and  Lat.  paelex,  pelex,  pellex  : 
a  foreign  word,  as  its  form  indicates,  and  from  a  speech  which  used  the 
ending — i  for  the  nominative,  and  had  connexions  with  eastern  Armenia, 
Syria,  Palestine,  i.e.  probably  the  Hittite,  as  Jensen  argues,  ZD  MG. 
xlviii.  (1894),  468  ff.  The  Vrs.  paraphrase;  &  irl  rods  XaX8a  lovs  Z 
‘  and  she  desired  to  become  a  concubine  (kbo?)  to  them  '  ‘  and  she 

doted  upon  their  doings.' — non]  Only  here;  from  the  same  root  as  d->?. 

aldoia. — 21.  npsni]  1  Ms.  npsm.  ‘and  I  visited  thee,’  a  mistake 
corrected  in  cod.  Ambr.  '  and  thou  didst  visit’  (seek  after),  Co.  57.  142. — 
TO  nikjtfja]  To  be  restored  'i  oh*d  nitry?,  as  in  v.3.  ‘  when  thou 

wast  deflowered  in  E.’  F  quando  subacta  sunt  in  Aegypto  ubera  tua, 
both  as  in  v.3  ;  <&  also  =  '*??.  For  (S's  a  ivoleis  iv  A lyvirrip  iv  t# 
KaraXOfiarl  aov=n  for  n  see  on  v.17. — |ypi>]  1.  ijyi?*>  Pi.  or  Tjyp^>  Kal, 
so  (5A  (cp.  v.3)  g>F.  ®rB  08  ol  /ulclctoI  v€6ttjt6s  aov  attempts  to 
make  sense  of  jflt. — 23.  yipi  yi«n  -nps]  The  identification  of  yw  and  yip 
with  the  SutiX  and  KutiX,  also  called  Su  and  Ku  for  short,  was  first  pro¬ 
posed  by  Fr.  Delitzsch  Wo  lag  das  Parad.l  235  fl.,  and,  though  questioned 
by  Winckler  Altor.  Forsch.  ii.  253  ff.,  is  now  generally  accepted  ;  Hebr. 
added  y  and  Akk.  t  as  expletives  to  the  original  Su,  Ku.  (£B  Qclkouk 

k.  Zove  k.  ‘T xove  A  /cat  4>oi>5  k.  Xoud  k.  A ovS  cp.  2710  305.  %  Phacouth  et 

Sue  et  Couth  g>  ‘  and  Put  and  Lud  and  I£oa.'  ’A  invents  a  translation 
iTTKTKinTrjv  k.  Tupawov  k.  Kopv<paiov,  hence  F  nobiles,  tyrannosque  et 
principes,  on  which  Jerome  notes,  pro  quibus  in  Hebraico  habetur 
Phacud  et  sue  et  cue.— 'x  ua  Sa]  ZtTL£>=^,  but  the  text  cannot 
properly  refer  to  Assyrians  serving  in  the  Bab.  army  ;  the  words  are 
best  regarded  as  an  addition. — cmx=Dnx  as  in  vv.26-  29. — 24.  jan]  10  MSS 
Kenn.  fsn.  The  derivation  from  the  Akk.  ='  collect,  heap  up,’ 

suggested  in  Baer  Ezech.  xi.,  is  questioned  ;  Haupt  in  Toy  Ezek.  77  points 
out  that  the  root  is  jxs,  not  jsx.  The  emendation  fion,  which  many 
adopt,  gives  the  sense  required,  but  the  word  should  be  in  the  accus. 
pon,  not  in  the  constr.  st.,  as  the  rhythm  shews.  Z  *  with  weapons  * 
g>/as  armed  men’F  instructi,  RV.  ‘with  weapons,’  after  Rashi,  Kim. 
— Snpm]  (S='pa.— poi  ros]  Z  j’Vjya  i.e.  n»  only  (cp.  26s)  ;  in  384  Z 
renders  both  words. — yaip]  1  S.  1738,  elsewhere  yaia  2710  38s  etc.  The 
word  comes  from  a  root  no  longer  extant  in  Hebr.=‘  to  be  hollow,’  cp. 
Akk.  kabiX  ‘  reservoir,'  £afo^w==ny  3  j?  ‘cup,’  Ar.  kab'un  ‘cowl,  hood'; 
G.  R.  Driver  JTS.  xxiii.  409.  (Or  seems  not  to  have  understood  'p, 
and  renders  k.  flaXei  (pvXaKrjv  irri  cri  kOkXip,  hence  Co.  prs.  'ji  vd,b'’  onai; 
but  II?  need  not  be  altered.  (£^20  7repiK€<paXalas[-av ]  Z  poVip  ‘  helmets  ’ 
(=□^130  v.  15),  so  g>F. — 25.  inp’  '31  TJ3  •ion’]  For  the  order  cp.  i819-  27b, 
Dr.  §  208  (3). — 27.  713bmi]  &  k.  clitoct pi\J/(i)  as  often,  see  7 24  w. — *|nu?-nxi] 

l.  inuim,  the  form  used  in  this  ch.  and  in  ch.  16 ;  nx  with  the 
second  accus.  and  not  with  the  first,  though  this  occurs  again  in 
v.36,  hints  at  a  mistake  in  the  text.—' ?ry  wn]  See  i86m.— 28.  ijjpi] 
A  rare  form  of  the  suff.  for  .. ,  perhaps  to  bring  out  the  verbal  force  of 
the  ptcp.,  cp.  254;  G-K.  §  91  e.— rv  irx  V3]  For  the  construction  of  the 
rel.  in  the  gen.  see  G— K.  §  1385. — 29*  ly’J’  V3]  (£  iravras  tous  irdvovs  <tov 
Kai  roi)s  noxOov s  <rov,  a  double  rendering,  cp.  in  (£  1614  1723  2018  26s 
32 29A  34 14  etc. — hSjji]  A  mistake  for  — Tnuini  iron]  (£g>  end  the 
v.  with  lncn,  and  (£  makes  'im  govern  nvy  in  v.30.  It  is  better  to  transfer 
both  words,  and  to  read  inoi  F. — 30.  nby]  Inf.  abs.  governed  by  'iro  'dt  ; 
for  the  construction  see  G-K.  §113  ff.  A  few  MSS  1.  an  easier 
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reading ;  so  Jer.  418.  The  Vrs.  naturally  translate  by  a  finite  vb. — 
*inuiD]  Inf.  with  d  expressing  the  cause ;  Kon.  iii.  §  403  a. — riNDisj  ivx  Sy] 
Parallel  to  the  preceding  construction  ;  the  pf.  states  a  fact  of  definite 
occurrence,  cp.  3618,  Jer.  3014  ;  Dr.  §  118.  ©r©£&>  imply  cp.  320  1216 ; 

smoother,  but  not  necessary. — 31.  'nrm]  Pf.  c.w.c.  without  a  direct 
antecedent;  so  especially  in  threats  or  promises,  Dr.  §  119(a). — tpd] 

3  MSS  ©r£S>  plur. — 32.  jy1?1?!  pnsS  man]  The  change  to  the  3  fern.  sing, 
reveals  a  gloss  ;  the  spelling  pns,  cp.  Gen.  2i8  =  pns?  Jer.  482flf.,  does 
not  occur  outside  the  Pent.,  except  in  Jud.  1628  (1.  pnen).  ©rAQ0  supply 
a  translation. — npip]  A  noun  of  this  iorm=much  does  not  occur  else¬ 
where  ;  pt.  nyjo  Hiph.  ptcp  1.,  cp.  Ex.  36s,  1  S.  i12  etc.  ;  so  2  77  iroWofa 
XwpoCaa  Tf  quae  est  capacissima.  ©r  wrongly  connects  with  the  following 
v.  t6  tt \eovd£ov  tov  awreXfocu  p^drjv,  so  Kim. — 33.  So  Vrs., 

cp.  39 19  ;  but  1.  2  MSS. — pan]  ©iB  k.  £i<Xv<rews,  perhaps  a  corruption 

in  the  Gk.  (Co.)  ;  ©rA  k.  £kx€“>  forws. — 2nd  pers.  f.,  subject  Jeru¬ 
salem  ;  Co.  Kr.  3rd.  pers.  f.,  subj.  did,  which  would  follow  well 

after  v.32b ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  alter  the  traditional  text,  which  makes 
did  accus.,  and  in  apposition  to  the  two  preceding  words. — nopen  did] 

1.  noor  did  ©r=V  didi  ;  a  3  :  2  line  is  thus  obtained. — fror  in^rm  did] 
©lB  om.  p*w,  Zafxapelas,  however,  has  been  added  by  a  later  hand. 
©rA  transposes  the  clauses  kclI  t6  iror^piov  rrjs  &5e\<prjs  aov  hafiapdas 
iroT'qpiov  d(f>apiap.ov.  An  alternative  guess  at  the  second  half  of  the 
line  would  be  to  om.  noon  no*  did  and  jnor  as  glosses,  thus  leaving 
"imnN  did.  The  textual  evidence  alone  does  not  decide  the  point ;  on 
the  whole  the  reading  adopted  is  preferable,  as  did  gives  a  good 
parallel  to  |nacn  pr. — 34.  rrsDi]  ©cB  k.  t as  ^opr<£s==rmfi?*.  ©rA  k.  £K<rTpayyicTs, 
so  ’A20  as  noted  in  Q  g?>. — 'Dun  nuenn  nxi]  ©r  k.  rds  veopLTjvLas  avrijs 
d7ro<rrp^u;  = 'mcj  nnn  nm  (cp.  21 17  n.)  TB  et  fragmenta  ejus  devorabis, 
both  imply  01,  as  do  also  ’A20  k.  ra  forpaKa  airrov  /carar/>w£ets  wj 
6<tt€ a.  freely  ‘  thou  shalt  cut  off  thy  hair.’  ©  pioan  cp.  ©r 

'  thou  shalt  make  an  end  of,’  and  though  mi  occurs  only  in  the 
Pss.,  the  word  is  at  any  rate  suitable  here.  Co.  prs.  'ksjr  swallow,  Pi. 
as  in  Job  39s54,  Hiph.  Gen.  2417.  For  -Venn  1.  nn^.— 35.  avr  .  .  .  pV] 
§5>  om. — n«  on  .  .  .  nmv  |y']  See  511  n. — ■■pa  ’"inn]  ©r  tov  awards 

crov  cp.  1  K.  149  ©rA,  Neh.  928,  perh.  confusing  M  with  rma  i11*  23  etc. 
©  to  avoid  an  unbecoming  expression  *  thou  hast  put  far  the  fear  of  me 
from  before  thine  eye  ’  ‘  and  hast  yearned  after  thy  false  gods,’  cp.  148  n. 

— Tnuin  nto  inoi]  Cp.  Gen.  219,  2  K.  1537  etc.  Konig  iii.  §  288  i  supposes 
that  the  first  of  the  two  objects  being  nearer  to  the  vb.  was  felt  not  to 
need  the  accus.  sign  so  much  as  the  second  and  more  distant  one.  In 
v. 27  a  different  explanation  is  suggested. — 37.  'i  nm]  For  the  constrn. 

cp.  Jer.  39  29s53,  Lev.  2010.  The  na  is  either  the  sign  of  the  accus.,  so 
Kon.  iii.  §211  h  who  cps.  Pr.  632,  or  the  prep.  Inrm  dd w  (also  Dy)  the 
Mass,  regarded  me  as  marking  the  accus.,  e.g.  Gen.  34 2  etc.  Here  the 
words  are  a  gloss  on  isn:1. — dh1?]  scil.  the  idols  ;  Bomb.  edns.  pS  wrongly. 
— h*?dnV]  As  the  parallel  SdkV  1620  shews,  hSdn1?  is  inf.  constr.  with  the 
fem.  ending,  see  Jer.  129  and  cp.  Is.  56®,  and  with  a  verbal  force,  ©r  fit* 
itxirvpujv  £5>  =  vhi,  as  in  2031. — 38.  ny]  <Ex&=mny\ — 'unpo]  (5  plur.  here 
and  in  v.39. — man  ova]  gives  a  rendering  supplied  by  ’A20. — 

39.  DonrD’i]  If  the  clause  is  joined  directly  to  v.37a  the  conjn.  must  be 
dropped.  For  Dpqp  cp.  2027  n.  and  1621. — mnn  dvd]  ©rB  om.,  but  A  ‘  and 
they  entered  my  sanctuary  unguardedly,  d<pv\a.KTU)s,  on  that  day  ’  &> 
*  my  sanctuary  and  its  secret  places  ’  ;  interesting  additions,  to  mark 
the  unlawfulness  of  the  act. — nam]  ©  kclI  6tl  &  om. — 40.  'd  q«i]  lit.  also  it 
is  that,  quin  etiam,  cp.  Hab.  2 5  (si  v.l.)  ;  the  context  here  does  not  admit 
of  the  usual  meaning,  quanto  magis  or  quanto  minus.  ©iB  Kai  8tl  a  /tat 
&  =r|Ki,  connecting  with  the  end  of  v.39. — runSrn]  ©r  om.,  Co.  Be.,  an 
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obvious  way  of  easing  the  construction. — m1?*  -jkVd]  Q'dkVd, 

iyy4\ovs  ££ai rtareWov. — *1^*6]  As  the  text  stands,  resumptive  of  o'*?]*1?, 
and  equivalent  to  on*?  -wk,  ‘  to  the  men  ...  to  (those  for)  whom  thou 
didst  wash.’  But  the  word  can  hardly  be  fitted  into  the  preceding 
sentence  ;  it  introduces  the  marginal  variant.  cMOs  (?  a  corruption 
of  ots),  hence  ‘  directly.' — riVna]  The  same  root  in  Aram,  and  Ar.  ; 

in  Gk.  the  paint  is  called  or  <rrfyt/u=Lat.  stibium  ;  Thackeray 

Gram.  107. — myi]  Dr.  §  132. — 41.  n3ffn]  Pf.  with  weak  waw,  as  the 
pf.  cl.  b  shews. — rnn$]  u  with  shurelf,  cp.  2018  n.  ;  the  adj.  only 
again  Ps.  4514.  But  1.  rniai  iarpw/jLirrjf  — nusV]  g>  = 

jnus1?  U  ==  i’jd?  (so  5  Hebr.  MSS). — <T?y  nor]  vSy  would  be  more  correct, 
as  jn?r  is  mas.  ;  =p-r,(?y.  ®rB  €v<ppatrovro  iv  atfrois=ona  inor,  cp. 

Pr.  27®. — 42.  pon  rip]  tpwvty  apfJLovias,  possibly  a  transliteration,  cp. 
notes  on  314  2138  ;  Thackeray  ib.  37  f.  pon  =  both  sound  and  a  mob. 
§&  ‘  the  sound  of  their  (fem.)  rejoicing  had  gone  away,’  a  free  transin. — 
v?]  One  of  the  three  instances  in  which  final  1  or  ’  softens  the  following 
letter  ;  the  others  are  Is.  3411,  Ps.  6818;  G— K.  §  21  c.  paraphrases 
dveKpoiJovTo. — Dwaio  Dwaio]  The  Kt.  dw^d  is  an  incorrect  form  of  DW3p 
Nah.  i10,  ptc.  pass,  of  n3d  =  ‘  drink  largely/  hence  (5A  oIpcj/jUvovs  0  ; 
the  Qer6  nw$p  with  —  retained  as  in  o'yag,  niy?g,  D'is,;p,  is  perhaps  intended 
for  the  name  of  a  tribe,  so  §&  *  men  who  came  from  Sheba  '  ;  = 

2'20  iruDD  ;  but  the  word  is  prob.  a  dittograph  of  owaio,  and  is  om.  by 
®B.  For  d'kdid  the  Vrs.  give  the  rend.  come.  The  text  may  be  corrected 
to  owa  0'im  3id  na  yorj  iW  pon  Sipi. — unn]  The  subj.  most 

naturally  is  D'wk.  For  jan*  Vk  1.  '*  *?y  many  MSS  <£.— 43.  Q’dnj  nVa1?  nom] 
Apparently  intended  to  mean,  *  And  I  said  to  her  that  is  waxen  old  in 
adultery*;  rr?3  must  be  an  adj.,  as  in  Josh.  g4f-,  and  O’Sn:  an  accus. 
connected  with  it  by  a  bold  usage  more  Arabic  than  Hebrew,  cp.  Is.  7 25 
and  see  Wright  Ar.  Gr .3  ii.  §  44^  ;  old  by  reason  of  adultery.  But  (£B 
gives  Kal  ehra  Q&k  iv  toOtois  /loixetiovaiv  ;  which  points  to  the  reading 
^  for  1.  nhp  cp.  Is.  668,  Job  162.  g>  ‘  And  I  said, 
In  these  they  have  committed  adultery,’  agreeing  with  (5r.  ’A  renders 
tov  KaTarpiypaL  junxelas  (Field),  with  which  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
the  different  reading  noticed  in  Midr.  R.  Lev.  §  33  *  Aquila  translates 
TraXaif  wSpro,  which  means  a  wasted  harlot  *  (the  Gk.  words  in  Hebr. 
letters). — *vn  nwin  nar  ny]  Kt.,  «}?  nny  Q.  <£B  Kal  tpya  1 rdpvrjs  Kal 
afrrt)  t&Trbpvevaev,  similarly  §!>  1  and  with  the  works  of  a  harlot  ’  etc., 
though  not  recognizing  ;  these  suggest  n^m  nfn  Vug,  or  'ipyjp?  (§b  — 
'&?),  cp.  1680  ;  the  '1  must  be  omitted  from  '*yo  as  repeated  from 
and  kvu  as  a  dittogr.  of  *nan  v.44.  In  Jll  rrauvn  nap  the  vb.  is  followed 
by  a  cognate  accus. ;  the  text  as  emended  naum  '?  ’ryo  gives  a  con¬ 
struction  of  the  same  kind.  QL  paraphrases  ‘  Now  she  will  cease  from 
her  idolatry  and  return  to  serve  me ;  but  she  has  not  returned  * ;  Co.  135. 
—-44.  man]  The  subj.  of  the  sing,  must  be  understood;  but  1.  wan. — 
nr#]  as  a  pi.  of  nyx  is  found  nowhere  else ;  1.  nbyj*. — 45.  lesr’  non  .  .  .  d'bwi] 
Cp.  3b7;  Dr.  §  199.  ® r  aurol  Kal  iK^LK-fjcrovaiv.  §&  om.  the  pron. 

— ogpty]  Mas.  for  fem.  The  usual  form  with  3  pi.  m.  suff.  is  Dpk, 
rarely  Dnn$  (5  times)  ;  conversely,  the  usual  form  with  3  pi.  f.  suff. 
is  fnnx  e.g.  v.48  1660,  once  frmw  v.47,  once  jpk  1654  and  ntfi'w  3421; 
G-K.  §  103  b.  The  Vrs.  naturally  render  by  fem.,  and  some  MSS  1. 
fCW  as  v.48.  7a  Barn  .  .  .  ibdjt]  Cp.  1638 ;  Davidson  Syntax  §  676.— 
dt  masr  bbbtdi]  k.  iKdiKif/aei  atp-aros. — 46.  '3]  om. — n*?yn]  Inf.  abs. 
used  for  imperat.,  21 31  n. ;  G-K.  §  113  cc.— niy;i]  lit.  trembling,  terror,  so 
an  object  of  terror.  The  form,  like  nwg,  ought  to  come  from  but 

a  x/nyi  is  not  found  ;  the  vb.  therefore  must  be  yiT  Koh.  123,  Est.  5®, 
common  in  Aram.  The  y  and  1  have  been  transposed  for  ease  in  pro¬ 
nunciation,  cp.  nwtf  Pr.  i27,  Kt.  Out  of  the  eight  places  where  the 
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word  occurs  it  is  twice  written  (here  and  Dt.  28s5)  and  five  times  read 
rrm  (Jer.  ll.cc.  2  C.  29s)  ;  the  more  correct  form  .*yii  (cp.  nkur  Pr. 
1**  Q.),  pointed  nj$,  is  allowed  to  stand  once,  without  Qere,  Is.  28 19. — 

47.  Sip  pa  j.vSy  Toni]  ®r  imperat.  k.  \i0op6\T}<ror,  which  suggests  d’u"}] 

inf.  abs.  continuing  nVyn  v.48,  cp.  Num.  1536  P.  For  p«  accus.  cp. 
Lev.  2423,  Josh.  725,  2  C.  2421 ;  ct.  pna  1640.  The  subj.  Snp  is 
awkwardly  placed,  and  leads  dfr  astray,  Xttfois  6x><wv  ;  its  position  may 
well  shew  that  it  has  been  inserted  to  point  out  that  ?np  v.48  is  still 
the  subj.  (He.). — Cp.  2i24m.  ;  Pi.  inf.  abs.  continuing  pf.  c.w.c., 
cp.  Jer.  I316Q,  Zech.  i210b  ;  1.  — fnnif]  Usually  |n^,  see  v.46  n. 

The  inconsistency  of  the  suflixes  throughout  this  passage  illustrates  the 
instinct  to  avoid  fem.  forms,  and  the  hesitation  felt  in  using  them. — 

48.  vurm]  k.  dTOffTf^xf/io,  as  v.27. — rvpyi]  Nithpael,  only  again  in  193? 

Dt.  2 18  ;  in  both  cases  with  a  reflexive-passive  meaning,  ‘  shall  be  dis¬ 
ciplined,’  ‘  take  warning.’  The  Nithp.  is  common  in  Mishnaic  Hebr.  ; 
see  Segal  Gram,  of  Mishn.  Hebr.  66,  Yellin  Journ.  Palest.  Or.  Soc.  iv.  96. 
Some  grammarians  would  remove  these  forms  out  of  the  O.T.,  and  point 
npm,  nfl;  G-K.  §  55  k,  Stade  §  169  The  2  pers.  pi.  f. 

suffix  in  np'  occurs  only  in  Ez.,  v.49  i318-  20  (out  of  pause)  ;  see  i11  n.— 

49.  =  So  Baer,  following  I£im.  Rad.  Lib. 

227  ;  other  edns.  ;  the  form  is  modelled  on  that  of  n,(?  verbs  with 

*  phonetic,  G-K.  §  76  b. 

Ch.  24.  The  beginning  of  the  final  siege  ;  the  death  of 
the  prophet’s  wife  ;  the  coming  change  in  his  ministry. — 
The  chapter  is  headed  by  a  date  which  both  prophet  and  people 
had  good  reason  to  remember,  the  tenth  of  the  tenth  month, 
588  b.c.,  the  day  on  which  Nebuchadrezzar  began  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  Ezekiel  had  long  foreseen  the  event ;  now  he 
feels  himself  inspired  to  repeat  once  more  the  burden  of  his 
message ;  and,  as  generally  happens  when  his  emotions  are 
deeply  stirred,  he  delivers  a  parable  and  performs  a  symbolic 
act.  (a)  The  copper  pot  is  set  on  the  fire  to  boil  flesh ;  then 
it  is  emptied,  and  set  on  the  fire  again  that  it  may  be  melted, 
rust  and  all :  a  parable  of  Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants  and  its 
blood-guiltiness,  vv.3  *14-  (b)  The  prophet  is  told  that  his  beloved 
wife  is  about  to  die,  and  that  he  is  not  to  observe  the  customary 
rites  of  mourning ;  the  blow  falls  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  :  a  prophecy  of  the  coming  disaster,  a  sign  that  the  people 
will  be  too  stunned  to  indulge  in  grief,  vv.15'24.  (c)  The  news 

of  the  city’s  fall,  when  it  reaches  Babylonia,  will  transform  the 
prophet’s  ministry :  he  will  be  released  from  the  limitations 
which  have  hitherto  constrained  him,  vv.28'27. 

While  the  general  sense  is  clear  enough,  in  detail  much 
remains  obscure.  At  the  base  of  (a)  lies  a  poem  which  can  be 
traced,  at  any  rate  experimentally,  beneath  the  handling  of 
later  scribes.  In  (6)  a  few  lines  of  vv.16- 17  seem  to  fall  into 
rhythm ;  but  to  obtain  an  orderly  sequence,  the  narrative 
needs  a  good  deal  of  re-arrangement :  after  all,  the  text  can 
be  made  to  yield  a  tolerable  sense  as  it  stands  by  supplying  in 
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thought  the  links  that  are  missing.  With  some  minor  cor¬ 
rections  (c)  becomes  quite  intelligible  ;  the  passage  holds  a  place 
midway  between  325"27  and  33s1- 22 ;  see  pp.  44.  46.  53. 

Vv.  1-14.  The  parable  of  the  rusted  pot. — The  dates  in 
this  Book  are  reckoned  from  Jehoiachin’s  captivity ;  so  the 
tenth  of  the  tenth  month  in  the  ninth  year  v.1  will  be  Jan.  588  B.c. 
The  same  day  is  mentioned  in  2  K.  251,  Jer.  391  524.  During 
the  exile,  until  518  b.c.,  it  was  observed  as  a  fast,  Zech.  819 ; 
and  again  after  a.d.  70,  at  any  rate  by  the  Jews  in  Babylonia  : 
'  the  fast  of  the  tenth  month,  that  is  on  the  tenth  of  Tebeth 
(=Jan.),  when  the  king  of  Babylon  leaned  against  Jerusalem/ 
Talm.  B.  Rosh  hash-Shana  18b.  It  is  possible,  as  Giesebrecht 
suggests  (see  below),  that  this  date  was  observed  because  Ez. 
mentions  it,  and  that  2  Kings  and  Jer.  mention  it  because  it 
was  observed  as  a  fast. — 2.  Write  thee  down  the  name  of  the  day, 
this  very  day ]  The  prophet  has  just  become  aware  of  the  actual 
siege  of  the  city  :  to  have  the  date  in  writing  will  serve  as 
evidence  that  his  presentiment  was  correct,  ‘  the  people  would 
know  that  there  had  been  a  prophet  among  them '  (Kim.).  Can 
the  day,  this  very  day  be  original  ?  The  two  terms  make  a 
clumsy  expression,  and  one  or  other  may  be  supplementary. 
The  text  of  jfBl  is  hardly  supported  by  the  Vrs.  ;  thus  &  does 
not  recognize  the  name,  though  it  has  day  twice  ;  &>V  give  the 
name  of  this  day.  The  latter  reading  is  all  that  need  be  said 
here,  since  on  this  very  day  comes  at  the  end  of  the  verse  (Co. 
Toy).  Ro.  goes  further,  and  reduces  the  whole  to  this  day  ; 
but  in  view  of  what  follows,  it  seems  better  to  keep  the  name. — 
the  king  of  B.  has  invested  Jerusalem  on  this  very  day!]  lit.  has 
leaned  against  i.e.  leaned  his  weight  against,,  or  upon  &  ;  the 
word  is  used  only  here  of  besieging  a  city  or  delivering  an 
attack  in  force  :  this  very  day  (see  23  n.)  will  then  be  the  day 
on  which  the  first  attack  was  made.  How  did  the  prophet 
know  of  what  was  happening  in  Jerusalem  hundreds  of  miles 
away  ?  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  siege  was  imminent ; 
and  as  he  was  brooding  over  it,  he  heard  Jahveh's  voice  (v.1) 
communicating  to  him  the  news,  and  bidding  him  write  it  down. 
As  a  rule  it  was  a  message  of  doom  or  of  restoration  which  Ez. 
received  in  his  moments  of  prophetic  ecstasy,  but  now  and 
again  he  was  permitted  to  see  actual  events  taking  place.  At 
least  one  such  occasion  has  occurred  already,  n13 ;  this,  we 
may  suppose,  was  another.  Ez.  in  fact  possessed  the  gift  of 
second  sight,  which  was  intensified  and  directed  when  he 
passed  into  a  trance.  Some,  however,  deny  this  explanation 
altogether;  see  pp.  123  f.  Thus  Giesebrecht,  Die  Berufs- 
begabung  der  Alttes.  Propheten  1897,  161,  171  ff.,  thinks  that 
Ez.  obtained  the  date  by  reckoning  back  after  the  news  of  the 
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city’s  fall  arrived,  and  that  his  calculation  was  divinely  affirmed 
by  the  coincidence  of  his  wife’s  death  on  the  same  day.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  regard  the  present  passage  as  a  vaticinium 
ex  eventu ;  it  is  much  more  naturally  explained  as  an  instance 
of  Ez.’s  peculiar  faculty  for  seeing  remote  events  happening 
before  his  eyes,  e.g.  811- 16. — 3.  utter  a  parable]  Cp.  172  n. 

Set  on,  set  on  the  pot, 

And  pour  in  water  too  : 

4  Lay  ‘  pieces  of  flesh  ’  therein  *  *, 

Fill  up  with  loin  and  shoulder  '  *  ! 

Set  on,  a  word  from  the  vocabulary  of  domestic  life,  cp.  2  K.  4s8. 
The  prophet  has  been  made  aware  of  the  opening  attack  on  the 
city,  and  his  mind  is  full  of  it  as  he  sits  down  in  front  of  the  pot 
to  boil  a  lamb  for  his  meal ;  then  the  divine  word  comes  again, 
and  turns  into  a  parable  the  menial  act  on  which  he  is  engaged. 
So,  with  Hans  Schmidt,  we  may  picture  the  occasion.  It  was 
not  unusual  for  a  prophet’s  inspiration  to  come  while  he  was 
engaged  in  ordinary  pursuits,  or  in  connexion  with  homely 
scenes,  e.g.  Am.  715,  Jer.  i11* 13  i82fl-,  1  K.  I713f*.  The  cooking- 
pot  and  its  contents  stand  for  Jerusalem  and  its  population ; 
in  113  the  same  figure  is  used,  but  applied  differently. — 4.  The 
lamb  (v.5)  had  been  already  cut  up  into  pieces,  rendered  above 
pieces  of  flesh  to  bring  out  the  sense  ;  cp.  Ex.  2917,  Lev.  i6  820. 
m  reads  her  pieces  i.e.  those  destined  for  the  pot  (fern.) ;  but 
her  is  better  omitted  with  After  therein  has  inserted 

each  goodly  piece,  obviously  an  explanation.  Another 
superfluous  phrase  occurs  in  the  last  line  of  the  v.,  which  reads 
with  loin  and  shoulder,  the  choicest  bones,  fill  up ;  apparently 
the  redundance  is  nothing  more  than  a  scribe’s  mistake  ;  the 
choicest  .  .  .  the  bones  has  been  copied  into  this  v.  from  v.5. 
Each  line  of  the  poem  contains  three  beats. — 5. 

Take  the  choicest  sheep, 

And  pile  the  ‘  logs  ’  beneath  it ! 

Boil,  ‘  boil*  and  '  seethe  ’ 

Its  bones  within  it ! 

The  contents  of  the  pot  are  to  be  well  cooked  :  severe  treat¬ 
ment  is  in  store  for  the  people  of  Jerusalem  \—pile]  A  rare  word, 
which  properly  means  ‘  to  move  in  a  circle  ’ ;  it  is  best  taken 
as  a  verb  with  an  imperative  sense.  <©  renders  and  kindle, 
perhaps  guessing.  In  the  third  line  jf{t  has  boil  its  boilings . 
The  meaning  boil  is  clear  from  Job  4123  cp.  3027 ;  but  the 
combination  boil  its  boilings  is  questionable  ;  the  noun  does 
not  occur  elsewhere,  and  many  favour  the  slight  correction 
its  pieces  (vv.4* 6) ;  <&,  however,  gives  a  rendering  which  repeats 
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the  same  word  twice,  and  this  may  well  be  right ;  the  repetition 
matches  v.3  effectively.  Instead  of  ffl  and  seethed  are  its  hones 
within  it,  the  context  requires  another  imperative  sing.,  not 
a  perfect  plur.  ;  the  last  line  will  then  have  two  beats. — 6.  At 
this  point  the  formula  Therefore  thus  saith  Jahveh  marks  a  fresh 
turn  in  the  parable.  A  new  figure  is  introduced,  the  rust  on 
the  pot,  to  be  further  developed  in  vv.9b* 11 ;  but  the  last  half 
of  the  v.  goes  back  to  the  contents  of  the  pot,  and  states  what 
is  to  be  done  with  them.  Evidently  there  is  some  disorder 
here  ;  the  simplest  cure  for  it  is  to  transpose  the  two  halves  of 
the  v.  (Jahn,  Schmidt)  ;  cl.  b  will  then  complete  the  imagery 
of  the  cooking,  and  cl.  a  will  begin  the  new  figure  of  the  rust. 
Read,  therefore,  cl.  b  immediately  after  v.6, 

One-by-one  *  take  out  *  the  pieces, 

Casting  no  lot  thereon. 

The  flesh  is  cooked,  and  the  pot  can  now  be  emptied  :  in  other 
words,  the  siege  is  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  second  line  can  only  be  understood  by  supposing  that, 
when  the  deportation  of  597  took  place,  lots  were  cast  in  some 
instances  to  decide  who  should  go  and  who  should  remain  :  this 
time,  says  the  prophet,  there  will  be  no  alternative ;  every¬ 
body  will  have  to  go.  For  take  out  (imperat.)  ffl  gives  he  has 
taken  it  out.  Cl.  a, 

Therefore  thus  saith  ‘  '  Jahveh : 

Woe  to  the  city  of  bloodshed  ! 

The  pot  whose  rust  is  in  it, 

Whose  rust  is  not  departed. 

The  opening  formula  is  perhaps  editorial ;  but  the  words  fit 
the  metre  and  may  belong  to  the  poem.  Woe  to  the  city  of 
bloodshed ]  Alluding  to  the  judicial  murders  and  sacrifices  of 
children  which  had  become  an  ugly  feature  in  the  life  of  the 
city  just  before  the  siege.  The  words  occur  again  in  v.9,  where 
they  are  probably  not  original ;  see  also  222'  3  2337.  The  rust  is 
the  blood-guiltiness  which  cleaves  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  not 
been  expiated  :  only  the  sternest  measures  can  get  lid  of  it. — 
7.  Jerusalem's  blood  lay  in  the  midst  of  her  ;  she  set  it  on  the 
bare  rock,  and  did  not  pour  it  on  the  earth  that  it  might  be  covered 
with  dust.  Her  guilt  was  open  and  unashamed ;  she  paid  no 
heed  to  the  fact  that  blood  uncovered  calls  for  vengeance  ; 
cp.  Gen.  410,  Is.  2621,  Job  1618,  Enoch  47*-  4.  See  Schwally 
Das  Leben  nach  dem  Tode  52  f.  ;  W.  R.  Smith  Rel.  of  Sem .3  417. 
For  the  bare  rock,  perhaps  lit.  shining  in  the  sunlight,  cp.  v.8 
264* 14. — 8. 1  have  put  her  blood  upon  the  bare  rock ]  In  v.7  it  was 
Jerusalem's  deed ;  here  it  is  Jahveh's,  in  order  that  vengeance 
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may  be  taken.  Both  vv.  are  probably  explanatory  additions  ; 
to  bring  up  wrath  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Ez.,  to  take  revenge 
only  in  2512  (subj.  Edom). — 9.  The  first  half  of  the  v.  repeats 
the  opening  sentences  of  v.8,  and  was  probably  added  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  interpolated  vv.7, 8 ;  <6®  om.  Woe  to  the  city  of 
bloodshed !  In  cl.  b  the  poem  continues  : 

‘And*  I  too  will  make  the  pile  greater ! 

The  conj.  *dy<o,  adds  just  the  weight  to  the  antithesis 
which  is  wanted.  In  v.5  the  prophet  is  told  to  pile  on  logs  to 
boil  the  meat  ;  here  Jahveh  declares  that  He  will  kindle  such 
a  fire  as  will  melt  the  pot  itself !  For  the  pile  see  on  v.5 ;  the 
same  form  is  found  again  in  Is.  3033. — 10.  multiply  the  logs , 
kindle  the  fire ,  make  an  end  of  the  flesh ]  It  is  hard  to  see  how  this 
can  be  fitted  in  with  what  has  gone  before  :  according  to  v.8b 
the  flesh  has  been  cooked  and  emptied  out  of  the  pot ;  in  v.9b 
Jahveh  declares  that  He  will  take  the  matter  in  hand  Himself. 
The  second  half  of  the  v.  is  corrupt  ;  lit.  and  spice  the  spicings, 
and  let  the  bones  be  burnt  up  ;  for  spice  cp.  Ex.  3026-  36,  where 
the  word  is  used  of  mixing  the  holy  oil  and  the  incense,  2  C.  1614 ; 
Kr.  ingeniously  emends  to  empty  out  the  broth,  cp.  Jud.  619- 20  ; 
the  last  and  rather  meaningless  phrase  let  the  bones  be  burnt  up 
is  om.  by  (cod.  Wire.).  The  whole  v.  seems  to  be  secondary 
and  out  of  keeping  with  the  context. — n.  Read  perhaps  as 
follows  : 

And  1 1*  will  stand  it  empty  on  ‘  the  *  coals, 

That  its  brass  may  become  red-hot  ‘  * , 

And  be  melted,  *  *  while  its  rust  is  consumed. 

The  pot  will  be  set  empty  on  the  fire,  that  the  inevitable  result 
may  come  about :  there  is  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  rust 
except  by  melting  the  vessel  to  which  it  clings  ;  to  purge  the 
city  Jahveh  will  destroy  it  altogether.  The  same  intention  is 
declared  in  the  poem  2i17"22  [12"171.  j9l  reads  the  imperat. 
stand  it ;  but  Jahveh,  not  the  prophet,  is  now  dealing  with  the 
pot,  so  1.  and  I  will  stand  it,  continuing  v.9b.  After  become  red- 
hot  ill  has  and  burn  ;  the  word  is  both  ungrammatical  and 
outside  the  metre.  The  words  which  follow  and  be  melted  in 
the  Hebr.,  in  the  midst  of  it,  its  uncleanness,  should  be  omitted 
as  an  interpretation.  Schmidt  proposes  a  different  way  of 
restoring  the  passage,  keeping  And  its  uncleanness  shall  be 
melted  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  omitting  while  its  rust  is  consumed  ; 
but  of  the  two  sentences,  the  latter  has  the  more  original  flavour, 
and  the  rust  is  better  left  with  its  significance  to  be  guessed  ; 
moreover,  melted  in  the  midst  of  it  has  occurred  already  in  2221. 
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— 12.  The  whole  v.  is  secondary  and  in  part  unintelligible. 
The  first  two  words  repeat  the  end  of  v.11 ;  the  cl.  which  follows, 
and  its  rust  goes  not  out  of  it,  contradicts  what  v.11  has  just  said  ; 
the  last  two  words,  in  the  fire  of  its  rust,  do  not  fit  the  context. — 
13.  This  v.,  like  the  preceding,  is  an  addition,  laying  further 
stress  on  the  impurity  of  Jerusalem  :  it  seems  to  be  a  footnote 
on  the  theme  01  v.11.  The  Vrs.  shew  that  they  were  uncertain 
about  the  text  and  sense.  In  thy  uncleanness  (which  is)  lewd- 
ness]  Cp.  1627  229  n.  The  words  do  not  belong  here  ;  they 
stand  outside  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  though  & 
implies  them. — because  I  have  purified  thee J  It  would  be  possible 
to  render  I  will  purify  thee,  the  perfect  denoting  a  divine  resolve, 
cp.  2i9[41n. ;  but  a  resolve  hardly  suits  the  next  cl.  and  thou  art 
not  purified,  which  declares  that  Jahveh's  judgements  in  the 
past  have  produced  no  effect. — from  thy  uncleanness  thou  wilt 
not  be  purified  any  more  until  I  wreak  my  fury  upon  thee ]  So 
4W,  connecting  from  thy  uncleanness  with  what  follows,  rather 
than  with  the  preceding  vb.  ;  cp.  513  n.  <©B  om.  because  I 
have  purified  thee,  and  thou  art  not  purified,  from  thy  uncleanness . 
— 14.  Here  apparently  comes  the  conclusion  of  the  poem, 
following  v.11 : 

I  Jahveh  have  spoken,  *  and  ’  it  comes  ; 

And  I  will  do  it,  I  will  not  refrain  nor  spare  *  * : 

According  to  thy  ways  and  thy  deeds  ‘  I  *  will  judge  thee, 

Is  the  oracle  of  Adonai  Jahveh. 

*  and  *  it  comes ]  <©!§>  add  the  conjunction,  which  is  wanted  ; 
usually  the  phrase  runs  Lo,  it  is  coming,  7 5  n.  Some  would 
strike  out  it  comes  (Jahn  Ro.),  but  it  gives  a  touch  of  emphasis 
to  Ez.'s  formula  I  have  spoken  and  I  will  do  (it),  ij2*n. — After 
nor  spare  JJl  has  and  I  will  not  repent,  which  om.  For 
refrain  lit.  break  off  cp.  Prov.  833. — thy  ways  and  thy  deeds] 
See  1422  n. — *  1 9  will  judge  thee]  So  some  MSS  and  the  Vrs., 
in  agreement  with  the  context ;  JfJl  they  have  judged  thee , 
prophetic  perfect. — The  poem  in  vv.6’14  can  be  restored  in 
more  than  one  way ;  the  above  experiment  is  mainly  based 
upon  Hans  Schmidt  Die  Grossen  Proph.  1923,  441  £f. — Vv.  1 5-27. 
The  death  of  the  prophet's  wife,  and  the  coming  change  in  his 
ministry.  Ez.  has  been  made  aware  of  the  day  on  which  the 
siege  began  ;  now  he  learns,  from  the  same  divine  source,  of 
two  momentous  incidents  which  will  affect  him  deeply,  the 
death  of  his  wife,  and  the  end  of  his  period  of  ‘  dumbness  ' : 
both  are  brought  into  close  relation  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
From  the  prophet's  behaviour,  when  ‘  the  desire  of  his  eyes 9 
is  taken  from  him,  the  people  will  learn  how  the  final  catastrophe 
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will  plunge  them  into  grief  too  stupefying  for  words  or  rites 
of  lamentation  ;  and  when  the  news  at  length  reaches  the 
colony  in  exile,  all  restrictions  on  the  prophet’s  ministry  will 
be  withdrawn.  The  narrative  is  much  compressed  ;  but  it 
may  be  taken  as  it  stands,  without  attempting  to  arrange  it 
in  a  more  logical  order  ;  the  interpretations  offered  by  Hans 
Schmidt  and  Kittel  are  here  followed  in  preference  to  the 
rearrangements  of  Rothstein  and  Herrmann. — 16.  Behold ,  I 
am  about  to  take  from  thee  the  desire  of  thine  eyes ]  The  ‘  phrase 
alone  reveals  that  there  was  a  fountain  of  tears  sealed  up  within 
the  breast  of  this  stern  preacher,’  Skinner  Bk.  of  Ez.  210.  The 
desire  of  thine  eyes  means  that  which  thine  eyes  delight  in, 
w.21- 25,  1  K.  206,  Ecclus.  3627  4512  (Hebr.). — by  a  stroke ]  i.e. 
a  sudden  and  fatal  disease,  cp.  Num.  1437 ;  the  word  usually 
denotes  a  plague,  e.g.  Ex.  914,  2  C.  2114  etc. — The  prophet  is 
told  to  check  his  natural  instincts  when  the  blow  falls  ;  he  is 
not  to  lament  with  loud  cries  or  weep  ;  the  two  together  as  in 
v.23,  Gen.  232,  2  S.  i12,  cp.  Is.  2212,  Joel  212,  Est.  43. — nor  shall 
thy  tear(s)  come ]  A  prosaic  gloss,  om.  by  <@. — As  in  the  case 
of  Isaiah  (81-4- 18 )  and  Hosea  (i2“9  31’4),  so  with  Ezekiel,  an 
incident  in  his  private  life  is  made  to  bear  a  wider,  prophetic 
significance.  The  Talmud  appreciates  the  point,  but  applies  it 
wrongly  :  ‘  The  Holy  One  chastises  Ezekiel  in  order  to  wash 
away  the  iniquities  of  Israel,’  TB.  San.  39a.  Ez.’s  suffering  is 
to  be,  not  an  atonement,  but  a  symbol.  With  a  like  intent, 
Jeremiah  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  house  of  mourning,  Jer.  165. 
— 17.  The  opening  words  apparently  mean  Groan,  keep  still ,  or 
Groan,  sigh  ;  for  the  first  cp.  94  phil.  n.,  for  the  second  cp. 
Ps.  45  [4]  3013  [12],  Am.  513,  Lam.  210.  But  this  does  not  agree 
with  the  command  to  abstain  from  all  expression  of  grief ; 
moreover,  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  sentence  which 
follows,  dead,  mourning  thou  shalt  not  make.  The  transposition 
mourning  for  the  dead  is  too  obvious  a  remedy  ;  the  error  in  the 
text  must  be  more  deep-seated,  and  earlier  than  the  Vrs., 
which  imply  the  consonants  of  01.  Co.  boldly  conjectures 
Restrain  thyself,  be  astonied,  mourning  thou  shalt  not  make,  cp. 
Gen.  451,  Is.  4214,  5916,  Ps.  1434 ;  ch.  316 ;  at  any  rate  this  gives 
the  sense  required,  and  keeps  near  to  the  Hebr.  words. — thy 
turban  bind  upon  thee ]  For  the  turban  see  4418,  Is.  6i3* 10 ;  in 
mourning  it  would  be  removed,  and  dust  scattered  upon  the 
head.  Josh.  76,  1  S.  412.  The  sandals  were  taken  off,  cp.  2  S.  1530, 
Is.  202 ;  and  the  moustache,  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  was 
covered,  cp.  the  covering  of  the  head  2  S.  1530,  Jer.  143  and 
Lev.  1345. — and  ordinary  bread  thou  shalt  not  eat,  lit.  bread  of 
men,  on  the  analogy  of  Dt.  311,  Is.  81  an  ordinary  cubit,  stylus  ; 
we  laiow  too  little  of  the  common  speech  at  this  period  to  rule 
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out  the  phrase  as  incredible.  An  easy  correction  is  bread  of 
sorrows ,  Hos.  94  cp.  Dt.  2614,  Ecclus.  412  (Hebr.)  ;  but  if  that 
were  the  original  reading,  why  did  the  scribes  turn  it  into  the 
difficult  bread  of  men  ?  The  allusion  is  clear  enough  :  friends 
and  relatives  were  accustomed  to  assemble  in  the  house  of 
mourning  for  a  funeral  meal,  which,  it  is  probable,  the  deceased 
was  supposed  to  share,  Jer.  167,  Tobit  417.  Schwally  Das 
Leben  n.  d.  Tode  21  ff. — 18.  And  I  spoke  to  the  people  in  the 
morning]  What  the  prophet  spoke  is  not  told  us  ;  but  from 
the  context  it  seems  most  likely  that  he  communicated  to  the 
people  the  divine  word  v.15  which  he  had  received  that  morning 
(cp.  129),  viz.  the  announcement  that  he  was  about  to  lose 
the  desire  of  his  eyes  and  yet  was  to  abstain  from  all  outward 
signs  of  grief  ;  hence  we  may  render  And  I  spoke  {it)  or  {thus) 
i.e.  the  substance  of  vv.16* 17.  Rothstein,  followed  by  Herrmann, 
proposes  to  read  And  thou  shalt  speak,  continuing  the  divine 
command,  and  to  insert  here  the  speech  vv.21* 24  ;  this  involves 
the  further  transference  of  vv.25* 22* 23  to  follow  v.18a£  and  my 
wife  died  in  the  evening.  No  doubt  the  rearrangement  places 
the  narrative  (vv.18a^*  19*  20a)  and  the  discourse  (vv.25  from 
shall  it  not  be,  22*  23)  in  a  more  logical  sequence ;  but  the  text, 
which  the  Vrs.  support  as  it  stands,  can  be  understood  sufficiently 
well  without  so  much  alteration. — and  my  wife  died  in  the  evening] 
The  prophet  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  fulfilment  of  Jahveh's 
word  :  that  very  evening  his  wife  died. — and  I  did  in  the  morning 
as  I  was  commanded]  We  must  take  this  to  be  the  next  morning 
after  his  wife's  death  ;  so  ‘  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day.' 
We  can  feel  the  tension  of  the  brief  words  which  record  the 
facts.  No  private  tragedy  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  his 
prophetic  charge  ;  he  carried  out  his  instructions  ;  he  had 
come  into  deep  waters,  and  the  tide  was  *  too  full  for  sound 
and  foam.' — 19.  The  people  were  accustomed  to  visit  Ezekiel 
in  the  expectation  of  receiving  some  divine  message  from  his 
lips  or  unusual  acts,  cp.  81  141  201.  They  had  listened  to  the 
announcement  of  his  coming  loss  ;  not  many  hours  later  the 
news  went  round  that  his  wife  was  dead  ;  and  when  they 
visited  him  early  the  next  day,  they  found  him  exhibiting  none 
of  those  marks  of  sorrow  which  custom  and  ordinary  human 
feeling  led  them  to  expect.  Naturally,  as  on  other  occasions 
(e.g.  129  2112),  they  asked  what  his  behaviour  was  intended  to 
mean. — 20.  The  prophet  explains,  and  in  doing  so  goes  back 
to  the  word  which  he  had  received  on  the  previous  day  :  then 
it  was  the  desire  of  his  eyes,  now  it  is  the  desire  of  the  people's 
eyes  which  will  be  taken  away,  and  the  loss  will  be  too  grave 
for  tears.  The  discourse  reaches  to  the  end  of  v.24. — 21.  I  am 
about  to  profane  my  sanctuary]  i.e.  by  the  action  of  the  heathen 
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foe,  cp.  724  253  447,  Dan.  n31.  It  was  the  habit  of  the  Hebrew 
mind  to  overlook  secondary  causes  ;  the  profaning  of  the 
sanctuary  could  be  ascribed  to  Jahveh  Himself. — the  pride  of 
your  strength]  Cp.  v.25,  Lev.  2619 ;  and  see  724  n. — the  desire 
of  your  eyes]  See  on  v.16.  The  next  phrase  reads  the  compassion 
of  your  soul  i.e.  the  object  of  your  soul's  compassion.  The  Vrs. 
indeed  recognize  this  sense,  but  the  word  occurs  nowhere  else 
as  a  noun,  and  it  is  suspiciously  like  desire ;  in  the  repetition 
v.26  uplifting  of  your  soul ,  i.e.  that  for  which  your  soul  longs, 
is  the  reading,  and  perhaps  it  should  stand  here  too. — your 
sons  and  your  daughters]  From  this  we  may  infer  that  some 
members  of  the  families  in  exile  had  been  left  behind  in  Jerusalem ; 
cp.  on  v.6.— shall  fall  by  the  sword]  in  the  general  destruction  ; 
cp.  23 25 «. — 22.  And  ye  shall  do  as  I  have  done]  Mourning  will 
be  out  of  place  in  the  presence  of  a  disaster  so  complete.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  words  are  unsuitable  in  a  discourse  which  begins 
with  Thus  saith  Jahveh  v.21 ;  but  Ez.  is  expounding  the  oracle 
of  vv.16f*,  rather  than  delivering  it  for  the  first  time.  The 
language  is  formally  inconsistent  both  here  and  in  v.24,  but 
readily  understood.  For  the  phrases  see  on  v.17. — 23.  and  ye 
shall  rot  away  because  of  your  iniquities]  Cp.  417  n.  and  Lev.  26s9. 
— and  ye  shall  utter  groans  one  to  another]  In  this  sense  only 
again  in  Ps.  38® l8],  Pr.  511 ;  lit.  the  word  denotes  the  roar  of 
a  lion  or  of  the  sea,  Is.  529f*,  Pr.  2816.  Cp.  Keats,  ‘  Here, 
where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan  ;  Where  but  to  think 
is  to  be  full  of  sorrow  And  leaden-eyed  despairs.' — 24.  And 
Ezekiel  shall  be  a  sign  to  you]  For  the  sign  cp.  v.27  and  126  n. 
In  v.22  he  expounds,  here  he  quotes  the  word  of  Jahveh  v.15, 
which,  we  may  suppose,  contained  some  such  expression  as 
*  thou  shalt  be  a  sign  unto  them.'  It  sounds  strange  at  first 
that  the  prophet  should  mention  himself  by  name  ;  but  if  he 
is  repeating  what  Jahveh  had  said  to  him,  the  language  is 
natural  enough,  without  requiring  a  rearrangement  of  the  text 
into  a  speech  of  Jahveh  (w.21* 24)  and  a  speech  of  Ezekiel 
(yv  22. 23^  or  treating  v.24  as  an  alternative  version  of  vv.22* 23 
(Kr.)  ;  see  on  v.18  above. — when  it  comes]  The  fall  of  Jerusalem 
is  in  the  prophet's  mind,  though  alluded  to  only  by  the  indefinite 
it ;  cp.  v.14  2 112 171  n.  ©  inexactly  orav  foOrj  To.vra.--ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  Jahveh]  The  divine  character  will  be  vindicated, 
and  Jahveh  recognized  to  be  the  one  true  God,  even  at  the 
cost  of  national  disaster  ;  the  people  are  to  find  their  consolation 
in  that,  as  Ez.  himself  had  done.  Cp.  the  climax  in  Job  426. 
—25.  The  catastrophe  will  bring  a  change  in  the  prophet's 
ministry ;  it  will  release  him  from  all  restrictions  ;  see  322-2? 
The  day  in  this  v.  is  clearly  the  day  of  Jerusalem's  fall ;  in  v.26 
it  is  further  defined  as  the  day  when  the  news  reached  Babylonia  ; 
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that  will  be  the  day  for  the  ‘  opening  of  the  mouth  ’  v.27. _ 

their  place  of  refuge]  Here  of  Zion  and  the  temple,  cp.  Dan.  ii31  ; 
the  latter  is  expressly  named  in  v.21,  which  the  present  v. 
repeats,  the  joy  of  their  beauty ]  i.e.  the  beautiful  object  of 
their  joy  ;  of  Zion,  Ps.  48 3  w  Lam.  218  ;  of  the  temple,  Is.  607. 
—that  for  which  they  long]  lit.  the  uplifting  of  their  soul  or  desire  ; 
the  meaning  is  explained  by  Dt.  2415  ‘  lifts  up  his  soul  (desire) 
towards  it,’  and  Jer.  2227  4414 ;  uplifting  should  prob.  be  read 
in  v.21. — their  sons  and  their  daughters]  come  awkwardly  after 
the  preceding  clauses,  as  though  in  apposition  to  them  ;  the 
words  have  prob.  been  added  from  v.21.— 26.  The  text  implies 
that  the  day  in  vv.28-  28-  27  is  the  same  throughout.  But  it  is 
impossible  that  the  day  of  Jerusalem’s  fall  (v.28)  should  be  the 
day  when  the  fugitive  arrives  (w.281-)  ;  according  to  3321  it 
took  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  at  any  rate  six  months  (see 
note  in  3321),  for  the  news  to  travel.  How,  then,  is  the  text 
to  be  explained?  Some  think  that  v.26  was  inserted  by  a 
reader  to  point  out  that  the  day  referred  to  in  vv.28-  27  was 
really  the  day  of  3321f-  (Herrmann  Ezechielst.  75  f.,  Holscher  57). 
A  simpler  explanation  is  to  read  in  the  day  for  In  that  day, 
and  to  regard  the  present  v.  as  continuing  v.28,  defining  it 
more  closely,  and  forming  the  antecedent  to  v.27,  thus :  in 
the  day  that  I  take  front  them  (v.28)  ...  in  the  day  (when)  the 
fugitive  shall  come  (v.28)  ...  in  that  day  shall  thy  mouth  be 
opened  (v.27).  So  Ro.,  Kittel  Gesch.  iii.  155.  Through  mis¬ 
understanding  or  carelessness  the  beginning  of  v.28  was  made 
to  conform  to  the  beginning  of  v.27. — a  fugitive ]  Hebr.  says 
the  fugitive,  as  present  to  the  speaker’s  mind,  though  as  yet 
unknown  ;  Engl,  does  not  use  the  definite  article  in  such  cases. 
— to  cause  ears  to  hear ]  The  form  of  the  verb  in  M  is  more 
Aram,  than  Hebr. — 27.  thy  mouth  shall  he  opened  with  the 
fugitive ]  i.e.  in  conversation  with  ;  &  more  suitably  towards . 
Perhaps  with  the  fugitive  should  be  treated  as  a  gloss  (Ro.  He. 
Ho.).  For  the  opening  of  the  mouth  in  the  sense  of  free,  un¬ 
hindered  speech,  cp.  1663  2921.  It  is  remarkable  that  Ez. 
should  have  foreseen  this  ;  another  instance  of  the  capacity 
noted  in  connexion  with  vv.1* 2  and  16* 17  —thou  shalt  he  dumb 
no  longer ]  See  326*  27  3321  and  pp.  46.  48.  He  can  now  become  a 
watchman ,  in  the  pastoral  sense.  His  prophecies  of  doom  will 
have  been  confirmed  ;  he  will  be  free  to  devote  himself  to 
building  up  a  new  community.— and  thou  shalt  he  a  sign  to  them 1 
This  connects  w.25'27  with  w.15"24  (He.). 

Ch.  24,  2.  5|^n?]  Kt.,  the  scriptio  plena  is  most  unusual;  cp.  Hos.  812, 
Ps.  89 2®,  B-L.  306.  The  Q.  alters  to  the  normal  ^-3$). — hn  dim  nv  n« 
mn  ovn  osy]  The  second  cl.  in  appos.  to  the  first,  an  awkward  construction 
which  suggests  a  gloss.  (3r  ets  rffxtpav  drro  rrjs  ij/xtpas  Tairrrjs  offers  no 
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improvement.  followed  by  F,  may  have  omitted  d\t  Dsy  n«  merely 

because  &  avoids  repetitions  (e.g.  v.3)  ;  its  evidence,  therefore,  is  not 
decisive.  Nevertheless  it  seems  best  to  regard  nm  .  .  .  ovn  d»  hk  as 
original,  and  ovn  osy  n«  as  an  intrusion  from  the  end  of  the  v.  (so  He.). 

_ -pD]  Intrans.,  as  Ps.  888  ;  1.  Vy  for  *?k.  For  the  pf.  has  leaned  see  Dr.  §  9. 

— mn  ovn  osyu]  dirb  tt)s  i)ntpa s  rrjs  rfiuepov,  as  in  28. — 3.  .  .  .  naff] 

(&  om.  the  second  ns*?,  and  as  often  in  such  cases,  Co.  150  ;  but 
there  is  point  in  the  repetition,  cp.  204  22 2  37*. — ta]  ?  1.  njj,  as  td  is  fern, 
v  4  2  K.  488,  though  mas.  in  Jer.  i18. — 4.  n'nm]  1.  Kr.  Ro. — 

am'  nm  fc]  g>  om.  '3  ta,  and  Ro.  Ho.  the  whole  phrase.-j-ow  ^nao]  Prob. 
from  DTDuyn  .  .  .  “imo  v.8.  (5r  iKaeaapKiap.^0-  drrb  t&v  6<ttG>v  *  fleshed 

off  from  the  bones,’  ?=*w?o  g>  ‘  whose  bone  is  extracted  ’  ;  both  Vrs. 
om.  k*?d. — 5.  nnao]  (£g&>=*vo9P,  which  some  adopt. — D'Dsyn  "in  D3i]  in 
may  be  a  noun,  cp.  .vrfiD  v.9,  or  a  vb.  derived  from  a  noun ;  taking  it  as 
a  vb.,  tvi  is  either  an  imperat.,  or  an  inf.  abs.  for  "to.  In  Is.  2218  29* 
may  come  from  a  different  root.  ®r  vtt6k ate,  so  JL  (cod.  Wire.) 
g>  ;  hence  Schm.  Ro.  tfnR}  for  tn  on,  but  the  change  is  unnecessary. 
For  dtdj jyn  1.  D'vyp  cp.  v.10,  where  F  1.  conversely  ossa. — n’OtH  ni?n]  Many 
1.  n'nm  't.  (Qr  tfcaev  hence  Schm.  H6.  nnn  nn*i. — The 

abrupt  transition  from  the  imperat.  to  the  pf.  can  perhaps  be  defended. 
Dr.  §  14  7  Ohs.  ;  but  1.  Vs  Ro.  Schm.  He.  H6. — ®  paraphrases  the  v. 

*  Bring  near  kings  of  the  peoples,  yea  muster  the  troops  with  them. 
Hasten  her  time,  and  let  her  slain  be  thrown  down  in  the  midst  of  her  ; 
similarly  v.10. — 6.  ftp^n]  So  Baer,  with  n'  raphe = 3  f.  suff.  ;  but  1.  n^n 
16 s.  The  word  is’  found  only  here  and  w.11- 12  ;  Hebr.  Sir.  12™ 
N'Wr  lyn  mpms  *  like  brass  his  evil  causes  rust.’ — mrson  n'nm*?  n’nm?] 
Both  the  duplication  and  the  prep,  give  a  distributive  sense,  cp  4®  n. 
and  1  S.  292.  <£  /card  p.t\os  afrijs  %  (Sab.)  per  partes  suas.  fWT?  was 

prob.  intended  by  the  Mass,  to  be  a  pf.  with  the  3  f*  suff.  referring  to 
vp  ;  but  it  suits  the  context  better  to  omit  the  mappik,  and  to  take 
nK'y’in  as  the  lengthened  form  of  the  imperat.,  continuing  the  imperats. 
in  v.8  (so  H6.)  ;  the  object  will  then  be  left  undefined,  though  inferred 
from  'b  '31?.  The  transin.  given  above  is  an  adaptation  to  Engl,  idiom, 
and  not  quite  literal ;  but  it  seems  unnecessary  to  obtain  a  direct  obj. 
by  reading  OK'jnn  mnru  n'nm  (Schm.).— n'*?y  *?B3  k*?]  Pf.  <W5<?tg> s  in 
circumst.  cl.,  *  without  one  having  cast,’  Dr.  §  162.  The  fern.  suff.  in 
rvVy  ought  to  refer  to  to,  but  it  may  allude  generally  to  the  contents.— 
7.  nwl  The  Jnnx=be  dazzling,  e.g.  Is.  184,  Lam.  47.— mnasr  .  .  .  inner] 
(cod.  Wire.)  point  as  1st  pers.,  ?  from  v.8.— nsy  v*?y  niOD*?]  ht. 
that  (she)  should  cover  over  it  (with)  dust ;  the  active  inf.  with  a  sub]. 

fathered  from  the  context  is  equivalent  to  a  passive ;  see  13  w. 

he  constrn.  is  made  clear  by  Lev.  1713  man  moat  ion  on  9- 

D'Dnn  vy  "ik]  (cod.  Wire.)  om.  ;  <&A  ’A0  otai  ir6\is  tQ>v  a ludruv. 

—'in  D3]  One  MS  on,  ;  cp.  818  910  2122,  Am.  4*,  marking  a  new 
sentence. — mnon]  <£B  rbv  \a 6v  ?  a  corruption  of  rbv  8a\6v  A<4.— 
10  nj-m]  This  and  the  following  vbs.  are  either  imperat.,  or  inf.  abs. 
used  as  an  imperat.— ann]  Hiph.  of  DDn=either  ‘  do  away  with  ’  cp.  2218, 
or  ‘finish  (cooking).’— nnp^n  npnrn]  In  1  C.  9 38  the  Kal  occurs  with 
the  cogn.  accus.,  but  the  Hiph.  nowhere  else  ;  3  MSS  read  PO 10.  The 
rendering  *  spice  the  spicings  ’  must  be  regarded  as  conjectural,  for  in 
Job  41 23  'id  =*  an  ointment  pot.*  Kr.  proposes  Pl^O  P*I$]  Hiph.  of  pn, 
which  reproduces  most  of  the  consonants.  The  Vrs.  render  freely  or 
guess,  <&  k.  frarroOi  6  fa/xbs  &>  4  and  the  boihng  boils  -nm  v  8  F  et 
coquetur  universa  compositio  *A  0  <r#ceva<rfa. — rv£  ntoflyn]  Niph. 

of  "nn  cp.  is4f.  For  the  disagreement  of  gends.  see  G-K.  §  145  u.  Rost 
OLZ  1904,  481  f.  proposes  :pw  pm  1  n iDsym  -wan  on n;  then  there  will 
be  no  burning  of  the  bones,  but  an  emptying  of  the  caldron.  %  para- 
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phrases  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  v.5. — 11.  The  text  of  the  transln. 
given  above  will  be 

npn  D'feun  *?y  nroyio 
nnrnj  onn  jyo1? 

:  nriK^n  cnn  nann 

For  nroy.-n  0[  1.  nvpuK  or  rrrnpyni. — has  npi  Sy,  but  the 

sufif.  is  superfluous  ;  (cod.  Wire.)  imply  D’^in  Sy,  and  om.  npi, 

which,  however  is  required  by  the  figure  ;  ®rA  represents  npn  by  t^rj^Orj 
?=np‘?i  Lam.  419  ;  (5rQ  etc  by  Kerf)  t^rjxf^drj,  rendering  npn  twice  (Field)  ; 

*  boiling  *=  run,  as  in  v.10 ;  FT  super  prunas  (so  £5>)  vacuam. — mm 
disagrees  with  the  fern.  vbs.  on  each  side,  and  disturbs  the  metre. — 
nnion  onn  nriKDD  mvu  nann]  The  words  'o  'ru  may  have  been  inserted 
in  on  the  suggestion  of  v.7  and  22s1 ;  ®rB=nvn  (5rA=nDvn.  on* 
from  Don  with  d.f.  in  the  first  radical,  cp.  ojv  471*,  G-K.  §  67  g  ;  the  form 
is  a  compromise  between  ohn  and  oinn  (as  though  i'y).  The  impf. 
davvdtrws  is  idiomatic,  denoting  concomitance,  *  its  rust  being  con¬ 
sumed,’  Dr.  §  163;  cp.  5a  n.  The  Vrs.  =^W. — 12.  n kVh  D'3«n]  A  ditto- 
graph  of  nruon  onn  v.11,  and  om.  by  (cod.  Wire.).  ’A  0  Taireivoid'fi- 
trerat  6  16s.  QL  nN’/pn’i^nK1?©.  ^31  'like  sickly  figs  d'JWb,  Co. 

57.  FT  multo  labore  sudatum  est. — 031]  On  the  analogy  of 
notion  nm  22s,  oua  run  1  S.  26,  this  should  =‘  she  that  is  plentiful  in  her 
rust,’  Ew.  Syntax  §  287  (1)  n.,  G— K.  §  132  c,  not  as  woXds  6  16s  airrvjs ; 
but  the  text  of  this  v.  is  so  corrupt  that  the  constrn.  here  is  open  to 
doubt. — nnNSn  e^n]  <Br  KaraiaxwO'daerai  (=em)  6  Ids  a&rijs  *  in  the 
fire  she  shall  be  burned  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  her  sins  ’  £&  *  her 
punishment  shall  be  completed*  U  neque  per  ignem  (om.  7,?n).  Rost 
OLZ.  1903,  444  thinks  that  the  words  were  originally  a  gloss  on  v.#, 
which  has  carried  nnj^nfi]  with  it. — 13.  nor  ^nKDoa]  &B  dvff  &v  ipualvov 
ad.  Kal  tL,  taking  'ea  as  inf.  constr.  and  a  as=*  by  reason  of,’  and  reading 
np*  *  and  what  ?  ’  for  noi  (Hi.  Co.).  An  attempt  to  improve  on  this 
rendering  is  made  by  ®rA  ’A20  tv  -rfi  dKadapalq.  aov  ft/x/xa.  takes  'oa 
as  (£B,  *  because  thou  didst  defile  thyself  by  harlotry.’ — 13.  Tmne  jy* 
•jriKDOD  nine  kS]  ®iB  om.,  (KA  A0  Kal  oi>K  tKaOapladrjs  dird  dKadapalas  aov, 
om.  l’mntD  jy\  £§>=f5l.  &  ‘  and  because  thou  art  cleansed,’  Co.  57. — 

ny  nnon  n?]  tdv  p.})  Kadapiadys  tn  a  Kal  £ri  tarai  tdv  pij  KaOapiadrjs. — 
14.  rma]  Ptcp.  fern.;  (&£&=nKTi. — jhbk  k1?]  The  impf.  without  the 
conjn.  may  be  rendered  as  a  circl.  cl.,  *  without  refraining,’  Dr.  §  162. 
yiD  lit. ='  let  go,  let  alone  '  ;  Kim  here  '  I  will  not  turn  back  ’  i.e.  from 
what  I  have  determined,  quoting  the  Talmudic  jnso b  mipn  ‘  he  who 
reads  backwards.’  Another  Rabb.  explanation  is  ‘  I  will  not  undo  the 
judgement  decreed  ’  cp.  Ex.  32s85 ;  see  the  Comment,  of  Mosheh  b. 
Shesheth,  ed.  Driver,  59. — oroK  k*?i]  om.  ;  Co.  Schm. — “postf]  Cp. 
2324.  45  Some  MSS  (3r  Kpivu  ae  GT^FT=:|tt9ip$. — At  the  end  of 

the  v.  adds  did  tovto  tyCo  KpivCo  ae  Kard  rd  at/xard  aov ,  Kal  Kard  ra 
tvOvp^/xard  aov  Kpivw  ae,  aKdOapros  ij  dvo/xaar Kal  iroWi]  rov  TrapairiKpalvetv 
=non  nam  on  hkdu  -idbs?k  n’mWyai  rena  iniN  bbs?*  uk  pV,  merely 
based  upon  the  preceding  words  and  22  s.  If  the  sentence  had  been 
originally  in  the  text,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  should  have  over¬ 
looked  it;  Co.  101,  332. — nvr  ’3ik  dkj]  (cod.  Wire.)  om.  uik. — 

16.  iPTO]  So  Baer,  cp.  v.*1,  with  d.  lene  to  emphasize  the  beginning 
of  a  new  syllable,  G-K.  §  13  c  ;  this  pointing,  however,  is  rejected  by 
Ginsburg  Introd.  121.  Against  Jahn’s  suggestion,  adopted  by  Hdlscher, 
that  "H'y  “lono  refers  to  Jerusalem,  not  to  the  prophet’s  wife,  it  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  Kittel  Gesch.  iii.  156  f. — hbjdb]  ©  tv  irapardi-ei  9t  in  praepara- 
tione=VB3N  17*1.— -|nyoi  nun  kVi]  e  in  <&<*  odd'  o&  w  t\0v  ddKpvd  aov. 
— 17.  D’no  p3«n]  In  a  careful  analysis  of  the  stems  diXm  and  damam 
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Schick  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Bibl.  Lit.  xxxii.  (1913)  219-243.  finds 
no  sure  evidence  of  the  meaning  be  silent,  and  distinguishes  on,  with 
its  by-form  nDi=  stay,  from  odi,  mutter,  moan— Akk.  damdmu 

*  lament  ’  in  a  low  voice,  Del.  Ass.  HWB.  220.  (£B  <rrev ay/xbs  atnaros, 
6<i(puos,  TctvOovs  taei  ^  £<rrai  airrri=^2H  D'inD  di  ripJK  Z  Groan  and 
keep  silence  '  §b  ‘  but  torment  thyself  for  the  blood  of  the  dead/  F 
recognizes  Sax  Q'no,  but  rends,  mortuorum  luctum,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  reading  o’hd  Va*.  Co.  argues  forcibly  against  the  trans¬ 
position,  and  conjs.  'n  hnx  dI  pswnn,  cp.  opiffD  316. — 1'Vy  nan  tnd] 

<&  ovk  £<ttcu  t6  <rov  <rvvTr€ir\iy/ji£vov  4irl  <rt,  misunderstanding 

nryn  kS  ;  ct.  v.28. — os*?  Sy  nayn  a1?]  ®r  ob  ira paicX-ndys  iv  x*^c?lv 
afrrG)v=:0n2w,  and  guessing,  cp.  v22  ;  or  irapaK'KriOrjs  may  be  a  corruption 
of  irapaKa\v<f>dys  (Co.).  follows  (5r,  similarly  F  nec  amictu  ora 

velabis. — D'bok  on1?]  (Or  dprov  avdp&v,  so  §fr.  Z  pran  D'it?  F  cibo 
lugentium  seem  to  support  the  emendation  Q'J'in  DnS  Hos.  94,  but  may  be 
an  inference  from  the  context.  Wellhausen  (in  Sm.)  suggested 
so  Schwally  ;  but  ipuk=*  incurable  *  ‘  wounded/  not  ‘  dead/ — 18.  aaaKi] 
npaa  cyn  *?k  Ro.  would  emend  '«  9131}.  ©  inserts  after  these  words, 

6v  rp&irov  iverelXaro  /xoi  £<rirtpas,  omits  'new  noni,  continuing  with  ko.1 
iirolr)cra  t6  tt p<vl  fir  rp&trov  iyreTdyyj  fioi.  Co.  has  acutely  perceived  how 
this  text  arose  ;  it  was  due  to  a  mistake  in  the  Hebr.  MS  used  by  the 
Gk.  translators.  Turned  into  Hebr.  ffi’s  text  = 

npaa  Dyn  Vk  aaiKi 
anya  *m*  "wna 
*m*  ni?Ka  npaa  ffy*o 

The  Hebr.  copyist  glanced  from  the  first  "ipaa  to  the  second,  and  wrote 
'ms  iswa  after  the  first ;  then  he  noticed  his  error,  but  he  forgot  to 
substitute  'new  nom  for  'ms  ar«a,  which  was  thus  left  standing  twice 
over  in  the  MS. — 19.  oyn  .  .  .  nom]  For  the  plur.  vb.  see  G-K.  §  145  ^  ; 
some  MSS  nom. — ’a  u1?  no]  The  idiom  as  1n1S.116,  Is.  221;  2  MSS 
give  for  'a,  and  (cod.  Wire.)  £5>F  use  a  relative,  but  do  not 
necessarily  imply  any  different  text. — 21.  'BHpia]  ®r  rd  dyed  fxov,  cp. 
23 88  w. — cays;  ?$n?5i]  For  the  pointing  see  on  v.16.  (&  virtp  &v 

(peibovTOLL  al  xf/vx^l  v/xCov  §§>  ‘  the  pity  of  your  souls  ’  F  super  quo  pa  vet 
anima  vestra  ;  but  *?onD  may  be  a  mistaken  form  of  anno,  and  we  should 
read  n^d. — 23.  d^-ik^i]  For  oanNDi,  CP-  D?1}  Ps.  x342*  &  freely  '  your 

hair  shall  not  be  shaved/  ct.  v.17  i§>  gird  thy  clothes  upon  thee/ — oniarm] 
®r  k.  TrapaKa\£(r€T€  2  k.  TrapaKXrfO'/io'eode  g>  *  ye  shall  be  comforted  *  = 
Dnprgi.  But  0  arevdtere  F  gemet. — 24.  onya'i  nttiaa]  For  pf.  c.w.c. 
after  inf.  with  3  cp.  1  K.  1381  1412,  Dr.  §  123/3.  om.  moaa.— 25. 
cmNEjn  pupd  oiyo  hk]  Massoretic  tradition  points  ojyp  *  their  stronghold/ 
as  though  from  ny=‘  be  strong  *  ;  but  the  word  should  be  derived  from 
ny=*  to  flee  for  safety  ’  and  the  d.f.  omitted  ;  G-K.  §  85  k.,  Buhl16  438. 
(J&  tV  lerxbv  Trap  afarQv,  t^v  tirapcriv  tt) s  fcaux^ews  a&r&v,  apparently 
reading  (=t^jp  tirapcriv  below)  for  ene©,  perhaps  by  confusion.  §*> 

*  the  strength  of  the  joy  of  their  glory/  om.  the  suffix  in  oiyo.  F  forti- 

tudinem  eorum  et  gaudium  dignitatis.  with  the  addition  of 

*  the  house  of  their  sanctuary/  The  evidence,  however,  is  hardly 

sufficient  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  text  of  ffl.— orrnuai  oma]  Z  ‘  which  , 
was  better  to  them  than  their  sons  and  their  daughters  'id.  This 

may  be  due  to  a  mistaken  repetition  of  the  last  letter  of  Dtpsu  (Co.),  or 
merely  an  attempt  to  make  sense  of  the  awkwardly  appended  words. — 
26.  Kia’  kwh  ova]  1.  'an  Kb;  For  the  omission  of  the  rel.  and 

constr.  st.  before  the  impf.  cp.  Ps.  5610  1028,  Lam.  367  ;  G-K.  §  130  d. 
For  the  art.  in  B'Van  see  ib.  §  126  r, — d'JIK  niyosm1?]  Hiph.  inf.  constr. 
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in  the  Aram,  form,  cp.  the  Hithp.  inf.  nrqinjpm  Dan.  n23;  G— K.  §  53/, 
B-L.  362,  505.  This  curiosity  is  too  interesting  to  be  corrected ;  it 
may  be  due  to  a  copyist,  or  to  the  influence  of  Aram,  speech.  Ez. 
himself  would  prob.  have  written  T3)K3  y'D^n1?.  The  Vrs.  render  freely, 
(5r  toG  dvayyeTXat  troi  ets  ra  Cyra  (E  ‘  to  cause  thee  to  hear  the  tidings  ’ 
&  and  he  will  cause  thee  to  hear  with  thy  ears.’ — 27.  o'Vsn  nn]  (£  = 
'an  ;  &='fln  nhy  perh.  explanatory. 


PART  II. 

ORACLES  AGAINST  FOREIGN  NATIONS :  Chs.  25-32. 

a.  Against  Ammon ,  Moab ,  Edom ,  the  Philistines,  Ch.  25. 

b.  Three  Oracles  against  Tyre,  Chs.  26-28. 

c.  Seven  Oracles  against  Egypt,  Chs.  2g~32. 
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ORACLES  AGAINST  FOREIGN  NATIONS :  Chs.  25-32. 

This  Group  separates  the  chapters  which  denounce  the  sins 
of  Israel  (1-24)  from  those  which  promise  restoration  and 
describe  the  community  of  the  future  (33-39,  40-48) ;  the 
arrangement,  therefore,  seems  intended  to  suggest  that,  as  a 
prelude  to  the  ideal  state,  enemies  must  be  put  out  of  action, 
and  Israel  made  secure  in  its  own  land  (3428f-).  Seven  nations 
come  within  the  circle  of  denunciations,  the  number  possibly 
signifying  completeness  (cp.  315  9 2  and  Am.  1-2,  though  Am.  2«- 
may  be  an  addition) ;  and  all  seven  are  Israel’s  neighbours, 
whether  near,  as  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom,  the  Philistines  (ch.  25), 
or  farther  off,  as  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  Egypt  (261  28s4  291 
3232 ;  cp.  Jer.  2519-26).  Babylon  is  not  included  in  the  list; 
but  Babylon,  though  the  chief  aggressor,  stood  apart  from  the 
rest,  as  being  the  instrument  of  Jahveh’s  justice,  ordained,  in 
the  prophet  s  eyes,  to  punish  Israel.  Fourteen  oracles  can  be 
counted;  and  with  regard  to  their  dates,  the  first  four  pre¬ 
suppose  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  586  b.c.  ;  so  does  the 
fifth,  26*.  The  first  of  the  seven  oracles  against  Egypt  belongs 
to  the  year  before,  291 ;  while  some  years  after,  in  571  b.c.,  an 
appendix  was  added,  2917-21.  Thus  the  oracles  have  been 
arranged  according  to  their  subject,  originally  perhaps  by  Ezekiel 
himself;  the  rearrangement  out  of  chronological  order  may  be 
assigned  to  his  editors. 

A  difference  of  treatment  is  to  be  noticed.  The  first  four 
are  modelled  upon  the  same  lines;  they  are  short,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  recurring  phrases  ;  those  against  Tyre  and  Egypt,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  long,  magnificent  poems,  full  of  colour  and 
fire.  Holscher  assigns  only  the  poems  to  Ezekiel,  the  rest 
he  puts  down  to  later  redactors,  for  reasons  which  are  not 
convincing.  The  difference  of  treatment  can  be  otherwise 
explained.  In  this  Group  are  collected  occasional  prophecies, 
delivered  as  circumstances  called  for  them ;  why  limit 
Ezekiel  to  one  style  of  utterance  ?  Sometimes  he  would 
be  short  and  stern ;  at  other  moments  he  would  be  roused  to 
impassioned  verse,  especially  when  he  thought  of  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  Tyre,  and  the  pretentious  heathenism  of  Egypt.  This 
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is  not  to  deny  that  the  oracles  have  received  late  additions 
in  a  good  many  places,  as  will  appear  in  the  notes. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  prophets  to  survey  the  nations 
outside  Israel,  and  to  regard  them  as  under  Jahveh’s  control, 
and  as  instruments  for  carrying  out  His  purpose.  If  Israel  had 
to  be  punished,  for  the  sake  of  the  true  religion  it  had  to  be 
preserved ;  and  from  Israel  the  nations  were  to  leam  the 
truth,  or  acknowledge  it  by  submission,  otherwise  they  perished. 
This  prophetic  interpretation  of  history,  limited  as  it  is  from 
the  Christian  point  of  view,  yet  in  essentials  can  be  said  to  stand : 
a  nation’s  rank  among  the  peoples  depends  upon  the  contribu¬ 
tion  which  it  makes  to  God’s  purpose  for  mankind,  and  upon 
its  homage  to  His  universal  rule. 

a.  Against  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom,  the  Philistines,  Ch.  25. 

Ch.  25.  Beginning  at  the  N.E.  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  Am¬ 
monite  country  lay,  the  prophet  turns  S.  to  Moab  and  Edom, 
then  W.  to  the  Philistines,  thus  describing  a  circle,  and  hurling 
denunciations  as  he  goes.  Vv.  1-7.  Against  Ammon.  From 
early  days  the  Ammonites  had  been  hostile,  Jud.  n4fl-, 1  S.  nlfl\ 
1447,  2  S.  812f-  iolfl-,  Am.  i13'16,  Zeph.  28*10.  During  the 
Babylonian  invasions  they  seem  to  have  followed  a  double 
policy,  allying  themselves  with  Nebuchadrezzar  against  Judah 
2  K.  24s,  and  later  on  joining  with  Edom,  Moab,  Tyre  and  Sidon 
in  an  attempt  to  persuade  Zedekiah  to  revolt  Jer.  27lfl-.  After 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  they  seized  the  territory  of  Judah  Jer.  49*. 
and  took  the  Babylonian  side  again  Jer.  4014  4110'15 ;  the  oracle 
in  ch.  2i23"27  128  *321  may  refer  to  this  latter  period.  Here  Ez. 
denounces  their  malicious  joy  over  Israel’s  misfortunes. — 2.  Set 
thy  face]  See  62  «. — 3.  Because  thou  saidst  Aha  /]  Cp.  262  36*, 
Ps.  3521-  25.  This  form  of  sentence  Because  .  .  .  therefore, 
behold  is  followed  throughout  the  present  Group  of  oracles, 
vv  «i.  si.  i2f.  (without  behold)  16f-  28”-  29* ’8 ;  cp.  also  34s'10, 
35 5f-  363f-. —  concerning  my  sanctuary  that  it  has  been  profaned] 
A  connecting  link  with  2421.  Kr.  treats  the  four  oracles  in 
this  ch.  as  metrical.  Rhythm  there  is,  no  doubt,  and  some¬ 
times,  e.g.  in  vv.4-  *,  an  orderly  metre ;  but  no  clear  system 
can  be  made  out. — 4.  give  thee  up  to  the  sons  of  the  east)  The 
tribes  of  Arab  and  Aramaean  stock  who  roamed  the  desert  E.  of 
Ammon,  cp.  Jud.  63- 33,  Is.  n14,  Jer.  4928.  Moab  is  to  share 
the  same  fate,  v.10.—and  they  shall  settle  their  encampments  in 
thee ]  The  noun  is  used  of  Bedouin  camps,  e.g.  Gen.  2518,  Num. 
3110  P,  cp.  Ps.  692*  [2B1,  1  C.  639,  and  implies  a  rude  enclosure 
of  stones.  Doughty  Arabia  Des.  i.  261  says  that  the  Bedouin 
circuit,  in  some  cases  their  oasis  settlement,  is  called  dir  a  by  the 
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Arabs  of  to-day.  The  v.  contains  three  couplets  with  three 
beats  in  each  line. — 5*  I  will  make  Rabba  an  abode  of  camels] 
For  Rabta,  in  full  Rabbath-bn6-' Ammon,  the  capital  of  the 
country,  see  2125 t203  n.  ;  and  for  abode  Is.  3413  357  6510. — and 
the  sons  of  A.  a  place  for  sheep  to  lie  down  in]  Cp.  Zeph.  215.  The 
O.T.  writers  nearly  always  speak  of  the  sons  of  A.,  even  when 
referring  to  the  land  ;  Ps.  83s  173  is  an  exception,  and  1  S.  n11 
(to  be  corrected). — 6.  Strike  the  hand  and  stamp  with  the  foot] 
Gestures  of  Schadenfreude ;  cp.  611  (with  smite  for  strike).  In 
Is.  5512,  Ps.  98s  to  strike  the  hand  is  an  expression  of  joy,  not  of 
malice. — and  thou  didst  rejoice  with  all  despite  in  soul]  See  16 67  n. 
The  phraseology  is  unusual ;  see  crit.  n. — 7*  I  w*U  stretch  forth 
my  hand  against  thee]  Vv.13- 16,  cp.  614  n. — a  spoil  to  the  nations] 
Cp.  26s  3428. — Cut  thee  off  .  .  .  cause  thee  to  perish]  So  v.16  ; 
with  from  the  peoples  .  .  .  from  the  lands  cp.  n17  2034*  41  3413. 
After  the  latter  sentence  ill  adds,  without  any  connecting  and , 
the  superfluous  I  will  destroy  thee.  This  and  the  preceding  v. 
seem  to  be  an  addition,  made  up  of  Ez/s  phrases  (so  Ho.). 
The  threat  against  Ammon  is  formally  concluded  by  v.6b  ;  in 
in  w.3’6  the  2nd  pers.  fem.  is  used,  in  w.6- 7  the  2nd  pers.  mas. ; 
the  language,  esp.  strike  v.6,  and  constructions  suggest  the 
work  of  a  rather  careless  annotator. — Vv.  8-1 1.  Against  Moab. 
Oracles  against  Moab  are  to  be  found  in  Am.  21"3,  Is.  15,  16, 
Jer.  48.  In  Zeph.  28*  9  Moab  is  denounced  along  with  Ammon 
for  their  insults  and  greed. — 8.  Because  Moab  ‘  ’  said]  iH  add 

and  Seir ,  which  <6B  om.  Seir  belonged  to  Edom,  not  Moab  ; 
the  name  may  be  a  miswritten  form  of  the  corrupt  words  in 
the  next  v. — behold ,  like  all  the  nations  is  the  house  of  Judah] 
A  significant  remark.  The  Moabites  must  have  known  that 
Judah  claimed  to  be  superior  to  themselves  in  possessing  a  God 
who  would  defend  His  own  ;  to  their  surprise  and  satisfaction, 
Judah  was  no  better  off  than  other  people  ;  cp.  Lam.  412. — 
9.  I  will  lay  open  the  shoulder  of  Moab]  i.e.  by  destroying  the 
cities,  and  so  leaving  the  way  open  to  enemies ;  the  shoulder  is 
the  high  ridge  or  tableland  of  Moab  as  seen  from  Jerusalem ;  cp. 
the  use  of  the  word  in  Is.  n14,  Num.  3411.  After  Moab  follows 
from  the  cities ,  from  his  cities ,  from  his  extremities ;  the  second 
word,  om.  by  &,  is  merely  a  dittograph  of  the  first,  which  may 
be  read  from  'Aro'er  (so  partly  Kr.)  ;  the  last  word  may  be 
given  the  meaning  in  its  whole  extent ,  a  condensed  expression 
for  ‘  from  one  end  to  the  other/  from  south  to  north,  in  fact. 
'Aro'er,  prob.= Ar&'ir,  a  ruined  site  on  the  northern  edge  of 
the  Amon  ravine,  marked  the  limit  of  Moab’s  territory  on  the 
south ;  see  Dt.  236  312,  Josh.  122  13d* 16 ;  Mesha'  says  that  he 
fortified  it,  Moab.  St.  1.  26.  North  of  this  lay  the  other  three 
towns  :  the  beautiful  land  of  Beth-haj0shimoth,  cp.  206  n.  and 
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Num.  33 49,  Josh.  123 1320 ;  the  name  survives  (?)  in  the  Wadi  es- 
Suw&ne,  i\  m.  N.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  Baal-Meon ,  Num.  32s8, 
Josh.  1317,  Jer.  48s3,  Moab.  St.  11.  9.  30,  now  Main,  4  m.  S.W. 
of  M4deb&  ;  Kirjathaim ,  Num.  32s7,  Josh.  1319,  Jer.  48*- 23, 
Moab.  St.  1.  10,  now  perhaps  Kureiy&t,  7  m.  N.W.  of  Dibon — 
but  the  name  is  a  common  one. — 10.  To  the  sons  of  the  east 
*  I  have  given  it]  i.e.  Moab,  cp.  v.4  ;  so  with  a  slight  correction 
<@g>;  M  reads  to  the  sons  of  the  east  (connecting  with  I  will 
lay  open  .  .  .  v.9)  ;  and  I  will  give  it.  In  each  half  of  the  v. 
ffl  contains  a  gloss,  in  addition  to  the  sons  of  Ammon  cl.  a,  the 
sons  of  Ammon  cl.  b.  The  latter  properly  reads  that  it  *  9 

should  no  more  be  remembered  etc.  The  two  glosses  must  have 
been  inserted  earlier  than  <§. — 11.  do  acts  of  judgement]  See 
510n.— Vv.  12-14.  Against  Edom.  The  'perpetual  hatred’  (355) 
of  Edom  for  Israel  was  all  the  more  bitter  on  account  of  the 
traditional  kinship  between  the  two,  Num.  2014  JE,  Dt.  24- 8 
23s;  see  further  Am.  illf-,  Is.  34 5f-,  Jer.  497"22,  Lam.  421f*, 
Joel  419  [319],  Mai.  i3"6.  At  the  time  of  Jerusalem’s  fall  the 
ancient  feud  broke  out  with  a  virulence  which  the  Jews  could 
never  forget,  Ob.  10fl-,  Ps.  1377,  Ecclus.  5026  (1.  Seir) ;  and, 
as  Ez.  notes  in  his  other  prophecy  against  the  Edomites,  ch.  35, 
their  greed  shewed  itself  in  a  particularly  offensive  way, 
35 1° * 12fl*  J  cp-  also  3229. — 12.  Because  E.  hath  acted  in  taking 
vengeance]  The  elaboration  of  the  phrase  gives  emphasis,  and 
&  imitates  it  exactly,  cp.  v.16.  S>,  however,  simplifies  the 

construction,  ‘  Because  E.  hath  taken  vengeance,’  so  Co.  ;  but 
the  unusual  reading  is  to  be  preferred. — and  committed  lasting 
wrong]  The  form  of  expression  denotes  an  irreparable  injury ; 
cp.  Lev.  519b. — 13.  cut  off  from  it  man  and  beast]  See  1413  n. — 
make  it  a  desolation]  Cp.  514  35 4,  Lev.  2631.— from  Teman  ‘  9 
to  Didhan]  i.e.  from  N.  to  S.  Teman  was  a  district  in  N.  or 
N.W.  of  Edom,  Am.  i12,  Ob.  9,  Hab.  3s,  Jer.  49’* 20.  Euseb. 
and  Jerome  mention  a  Theman  5  Roman  miles  from  Petra, 
Onom.  155  f.,  260,  but  no  trace  of  the  site  exists  ;  Lagrange 
would  identify  it  with  Shobek,  7-8  hours  N.E.  of  Petra  (Rev. 
Bibl.  1897,  217).  DSdh&n  is  here  opposed  to  Teman  as  S.  to 
N.,  within  the  territory  of  Edom  ;  similarly  in  Jer.  497f.  The 
Onom.  1 16  places  Dedan  ‘  in  regione  Idumaea  ’  4  m.  from  the  mines 
of  Feno,  now  Khirb.  Fen&n,  N.E.  of  Shobek ;  but  the  present 
passage  and  Jer.  l.c.  point  rather  to  a  situation  in  the  S.  of 
Edom.  This  Edomite  Dedan  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
more  important  Dedan,  much  farther  S.,  which  Is.  2i13f-, 
Jer.  2523  connect  with  T&na.  The  site  of  T£ma,  S.E.  of  the 
Gulf  of  * Akaba,  is  well  known ;  and  recently  discovered 
Minaean  and  Lifiyanite  inscriptions  seem  to  shew  that  this 
Arabian  Dedan  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  el-eEl& 
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(so  pronounced,  written  el-TM=‘ the  heights’),  not  far  S. 
of  T€ma.  In  the  same  way  the  (North  Arabian)  Dedan, 
mentioned  in  2718  as  trading  in  ivory  and  ebony,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  different  tribe  from  the  Dedan  in  2720  3813,  whose  geo¬ 
graphical  connexions  are  with  South  Arabian  tribes,  Kedar, 
Sheba ;  cp.  Gen.  io7,  1  C.  i9  and  ct.  Gen.  2521-,  1  C.  i32’.  See 
Meyer  Die  Israelites,  u.s.w.  1906,  318  ff.,  and  especially  Jaussen 
et  Savignac  Rev.  Bibl.  1910,  525  ff.,  Miss.  Archlol.  en  Arabie 
ii.  (1914)  75  i.—they  shall  fall  by  the  sword ]  Cp.  2421 ;  the 
subj  .  is  the  inhabitants  understood. — 14.  I  will  put  my  vengeance 
against  E.  into  the  hand  of  my  people  Isr.]  Perhaps  a  later 
addition.  The  vengeance,  which  Jahveh  Himself  will  execute 
according  to  v.13,  is  here  handed  over  to  Israel ;  an  idea  which 
does  not  agree  with  Ez.’s  conception  of  the  future,  and  may 
reflect  the  hatred  of  a  later  day,  He.  Ho.  ;  Jahn  even  thinks 
of  the  Maccabean  age. — according  to  my  anger  and  my  fury ]  See 
2230  n.  Vv.  15-17.  Against  the  Philistines.  Other  prophetic 
oracles  on  Philistia  are  Am.  i6'8,  Is.  911  1429-31,  Zeph.  24'7, 
Jer.  47,  ?  Ob.  19.  In  Joel  44  [3*]  the  Philistines  are  classed 
with  Tyre  and  Sidon  ;  but  beyond  the  present  passage  there 
is  no  record  of  their  hostility  in  586  b.c. — 15.  acted  with  revenge ] 
Similarly  v.12. — and  took  vengeance  with  despite  in  soul ]  See  on 
v.8.— for  destruction  with  a  perpetual  enmity ]  lit.  so  that  it  (i.e. 
Israel)  should  be  a  destruction ;  for  the  abstract  noun  cp.  516  n., 
and  for  the  last  phrase,  356.— 16.  I  will  cut  off  the  Kerethim ]’ 
With  a  play  on  the  name,  cp.  Am.  55,  Mic.  i10- 14f-,  Jer.  61. 
The  Kerethim  were  a  tribe  which  had  settled  in  the  S.  of 
Palestine,  1  S.  3014 ;  in  David’s  time  they  formed  part  of  the 
royal  bodyguard,  2  S.  818  1518  207 ;  here  they  appear  to 
be  Philistines.  <©B  renders  K prjrts,  as  in  Zeph.  2s ;  and 
opinion  tends  to  favour  the  identification.  Hebrew  tradition 
connected  the  Philistines  with  Kaphtor,  e.g.  Am.  9’  (<g  «« 
KiimraSoKiai ) ,  Dt.  223,  Jer.  474,  probably  identical  with  the 
Egyptian  Keftiu,  which  seems  to  denote  the  Aegean  islands, 
if  not  Crete  itself ;  so  Macalister  The  Philistines  1914,  ch.  i., 
Burney  Judges  xciv.  This,  however,  is  rendered  doubtful  by 
the  discovery  (1930-31)  of  the  pr.  n.  Krt,  i.e.  prob.  Kereth, 
in  the  Ras  Shamra  tablets.  Krt  was  a  semi-mythical  king  of 
Sidon,  connected  with  the  Negeb  (cp.  1  S.  3014) ;  perhaps  then 
the  Kerethim  were  not  Philistines  or  Cretans,  but  Phoenicians. 
See  Jack  Ras  Shamra  Tablets  (1935),  38-41. — and  the  rest  of  the 
sea  coast ]  Cp.  Zeph.  25,  Jer.  474. — 17.  I  will  do  great  acts  of 
vengeance ]  lit.  vengeances,  an  intensive  plur.,  cp.  Jud.  n36,  2  S. 
48,  Ps.  1848  1471  941. — with  furious  rebukes ]  Cp.  515 ;  <g  om. 

Ch.  25,  3.  ton  [I"]  See  5 7  n.  For  Vn  1.  Sy  <&. — 4.  3jm]  See  23“  «. — 
’19  on’oi’j’ip  The  Pi.  of  ic'  only  here  in  O.T.,  but  common  in  the 
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Mishna.  8  k.  KaraaKr]V(jj(Tov<Tiv  =*a^p  ‘  and  he  shall  dwell.'  8  renders 

'to  iv  ry  dicaprelq.  a&rwv=t  their  chattels.' — in#']  VL  1D3'3  1113'?== 
iS'n  ide^. — 5.  naa  nn]  8  Tyv  x6\iv  too  ’A/jl/u bv,  explanatory. — paiD1?]  The 
same  word  in  Akk.,  e.g.  Code  of  $am.  §§  266  f.  tarba^im—*  sheepfold.' 
— 6.  X  5|Kn?  ]  I£al  inf.  with  d  for  6,  G-K.  §  61  c.  Knn  is  more  Aram, 
than  Hebr.’,  e.g.  Dan.  234f.  432.  Kautzsch  Aramaismen  54  f.  notes  that 
i'  ttnn  prob.  =strike  the  hand  on  the  knee,  for  instance,  not  hand  on  hand. 

_ PDJ3  IBKff  Vaa  ropm]  8  k.  ixixapas  iK  if/vxrjs  <rov  H  (ed.  Ranke)  et 

insultasti  in  anima  tua  i§>  ‘  and  thou  didst  rejoice  in  thy  soul '  ;  hence 
Co.  om.  "lONt?  Vaa.  Toy  om.  *733  noami,  and  reads  *533  (inf.),  because 

<?7rixcdp«j/  is  used  by  8  for  bn*  v.16.  But  8  may  be  reproducing  4$l 
in  a  brief  form,  while  making  the  transln.  of  bno  agree  with  that  given 
in  v.15  (He. ;  similarly  Kr.).  ffl  is  certainly  inelegant,  yet  on  the  whole 
supported  by  Vrs.  Thus  &  ‘  and  thou  didst  rejoice  with  all  passion  of 
soul'  F  et  gavisa  es  toto  affectu=4fl  ;  'A  iv  8\y  ry  diadiaei  <rov 
(?  =71’*)  0  <rv v  ttcuti  rots  perd  aov  (=?)*»<£)  imply  *Jbn*  S33.  W*  for 

?i^,  B-L.  535,  a  subs.,  as  in  v.16  36s.  See  1667  phil.  n. — Sk]  1.  Vy  8. 
—~7-  I3*7]  £§>+nvv  *1CK  *"i3. — *jrtM  ujn]  The  pf.  must  be  prophetic,  on  the 
analogy  of  U3rr  and  ptcp.,  vv.4-9-1®;  cp.  36®.  <&B  om.  uin. — 331?]  Kt., 

a  scribal  error  for  T31?  Q.  Vrs.,  due  to  the  following  0^3  (sic). — Q'u1?] 
Some  MSS  and  (8  '33. — ■p'D*K]  8  dx wXefy.  £5>F  et  conteram,  inserting 
conjn. — 8.  Ty*i  axis]  8b  om.  vy*i,  <£Ar  'A20  nai  ’Zyelp.  Perh.  a 

mistake  from  onyno  3 xrc>  v.9. — Saa  nan]  d&^Vaa  x*?n  nan,  an  improve¬ 

ment. — min'  rra]  <g=mvn  Sxn*'  nn.  ®  softens  the  taunt,  *  What  is 
the  difference  of  the  house  of  J.  from  all  the  peoples  ?  '  cp.  VS  23s7. — 
9.  vutpD  myo  onynD]  <§B  dxb  x6\euj V  dKporyplujv  airrov  A  dxb  twv  xbXeujv 
dxb  xbXewv  k.t.X.,  hence  Co.  nypp  onyp  ‘  without  cities  from  end  to  end,' 
|D  privative,  as  Is.  7®  231 ;  for  nypp  cp.  Gen.  194,  Jer.  5131.  Kr.  in¬ 
geniously  injtpD  ny-iy  onyo  *  without  cities,  Aroer  at  its  end  '  ;  this  may 
be  improved  by  regarding  vnyo  onyno  as  a  corrupted  form  of  “CTp, 
and  wyRP  can  be  kept,  cp.  Is.  5611,  or  read  nygp.  The  extraordinary 
rendering  of  31  ‘  from  cities  the  extremities  of  his  bowels  '  is  due  to  the 
corruption  of  8  t u>v  xbXecov  into  tQj v  koiXUov,  Co.  51* — rnD’*'n  rva]  <SB 
oXkov  QaaipotO  A  peda<npovO . — nonnpi  pyo  *?ya]  8B  ixavayuryys  xbXe ws 
xapadaXaa<rlas  corrected  to  ixd via  xyyrjs  B  corr*  AQ=pyo  *?yD  and  O'  nnp, 
so  Qlg>,  supporting  nD'nnp  Q.  for  nonnp  Kt. — 10.  pay  ua  ?y]  Om.  as  a 
gloss;  8  ixl  Tods  vlobs  'A.,  I?y=‘ in  addition  to'  cp.  72®  i687*  48  44’. 
£5>='y  uaS. — rrnrm]  1.  .rnru  8g>. — 'y  ua  “lain  nS]  The  disagreement  in 
number  and  gender  shews  that  'y  ua  is  an  intrusion  ;  the  subj.  of  n3in 
is  Moab  (fern.).  g>  =  'y  ua  nan  natn  kS. — D’ua]  <SB  om.,  incorrectly; 
A’A  0  iv  toTs  idveaiv. — 12.  op:  apja  'k  nwy  jy']  Cp.  v.16  nopaa  .  .  .  nwy  pr  ; 
'a  nc^y  elsewhere  with  a  noun,  e.g.  v.16  2  2  7  2  3  2  8  *  29,  though  not  with 
an  inf.  ;  for  op:  op:  cp.  24®,  Lev.  26*®,  Jud.  i628.  8  dvd’  &v  ixolyaev 

T)  'lbovp.ala  iv  ry  iicdiKTjaai  airrobs  iKbUyaiv.  §b=Dpl  '«  TW])  }y\  cp.  v.17. — 
onp  Grammar  requires  .  .  .  ^^’1,  so  1  MS  and 

Vrs.  For  the  impf.  c.w.c.  of  a  definite  act,  after  an  inf.  constr., 
cp.  w.®*  16  i684*  3®  34®;  Dr.  §  118.  8  k.  iicSbcrprav  SLkt)v?—c^p;  ^Dps»! 

paral.  to  oi^K  (om.  ona),  Co.  Be.  Toy  He.;  see  G-K.  §  ii3r. 

^3J=ona. — 13.  Pf.  c.w.c.  after  pV  .  .  .  nwy  ]r ;  cp.  3510f., 

K6n.  iii.  §  415^. — njnni]  Ignore  the  accents,  and  om.  the  conjn.,  though 
8  8u*k6pl€voi  ?=Dnn^T  or  n'T  recognizes  a  consonant  before  'i.  In 
the  n'  locale  is  written  with  e  for  a,  G-K.  §  90  i. — 15.  8  Aid  rouro 
=pS  ,  wrongly  at  the  beginning  of  an  oracle. — nopaa  .  .  .  nwy]  = 
'3  'y,  as  in  v.12,  cp.  v.17. — op3  iop3’i]  For  the  cogn.  acc.  after  Niph.  cp. 
Jud.*  i628.  8  k.  iZavitTTrjaav  iKUKr}<Tiv  =  'i  to’pp.  Co.  or  '3  «3p*]  I£al  as 
in  v.12,  Ro.  He. — ffsaa  ox^a]  8  ixixalpovres  iic  s  ^  'l/vXV* 

F  toto  animo.  'ra. — n’nro1?]  so  as  to  become,’  normally 
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after  a  vb.,  but  in  poetry  and  later  prose  without  a  vb.,  cp.  Mic.  i14 
Nah.  i7,  Zech.  47,  Lam.  43.  As  the  accents  shew,  na'N  is  in  the 
accus.,  not  gen.  For  'y  'n  'dV  <&b  gives  7-0O  2% aXcirf/ai  2m  ev6s,  cp.  9®  ; 

2m  £v6s  is  a  corruption  of  2m  aim  os  AQ.  §&  that  they  should  destroy 
the  perpetual  friendship,’  so  Ephr.  Syr.,  prob.  a  free  rendering  ;  Co.  147. 
— 16.  D’n-o]  <&A  Kpir&s  2i Smos,  cp.  314  64  n.  %  *  the  people  that  ought  to 
be  destroyed  ’=’nu  the  usual  form,  and  explaining  it  etymologically; 
Co.  122. — crn  *]in  nnNff]  toGs  KaTaXolwovs  toGs  KaroiKoOvras  tt\v  irapaXlav, 
exegetical. 

b.  Three  Oracles  against  Tyre,  Chs.  26-28. 

Ch.  26,  1-28,  19.  Against  Tyre. - No  other  prophet 

devotes  so  much  attention  to  Tyre  as  Ezekiel,  and  the  reason  is 
to  be  found  in  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  moment.  Tyre  was 
about  to  undergo  a  siege  by  Nebuchadrezzar :  would  the  proud 
city  share  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  ?  On  patriotic  and  religious 
grounds  the  Jewish  exiles  felt  themselves  to  be  involved  in  the 
issue.  Ezekiel  has  no  doubt  that  it  will  end  in  Tyre's  over¬ 
throw  and  extinction  (26)  ;  he  anticipates  its  ruin  in  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  dirge  (27)  ;  and  threatens  its  king  with  retribution  (28). 

For  some  time  Tyre,  with  Sidon  and  other  states  of  Palestine, 
had  been  restive  under  the  Babylonian  yoke  ;  they  formed 
an  alliance  to  throw  it  off ;  but  they  could  not  act  together 
promptly,  and  the  movement  came  to  nothing.  This  was  in 
594-3,  the  4th  year  of  Zedekiah,  Jer.  271-7  (corr.).  Then  in  588 
Pharaoh  Hophra*  set  out  to  measure  forces  with  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  in  the  north  ;  he  began  by  attacking  Tyre  and  Sidon 
and  other  Phoenician  cities,  and  compelled  them  to  submit, 
(Herod,  ii.  161 ;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  68).  This  Egyptian  supremacy, 
however,  was  shortlived.  Ithobal  II.,  the  new  king  of  Tyre, 
with  his  confederates,  determined  to  free  themselves  from 
Egypt  and  at  the  same  time  attack  the  Babylonians.  Their 
intention  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  Nebuchadrezzar  at 
RiblS.  (2  K.  2521,  Jer.  529).  After  he  had  sacked  Jerusalem  he 
resolved  to  punish  Tyre,  and  laid  siege  to  it  for  thirteen  years, 
585-573,  according  to  the  Phoenician  sources  quoted  by 
Josephus  Ant.  x.  11,  1 ;  c.  Ap.  1,  21.  The  siege  appears  to  have 
been  inconclusive,  at  any  rate  the  Bab.  inscriptions  pass  over 
it  in  silence  ;  probably  the  city  capitulated  on  favourable  terms. 
Ezekiel  had  to  admit  later  that  the  king  and  his  host  gained 
‘  no  reward  for  their  hard  service  '  2918. 

Ch.  26.  The  chapter  falls  into  four  parts  :  [a)  Jahveh  decrees 
the  overthrow  of  Tyre  w.2-6  ;  (b)  the  forces  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
are  to  destroy  the  city  w.7"14;  (c)  the  effect  of  the  disaster 
upon  the  onlooking  nations  vv.15"18 ;  (d)  Tyre's  descent  to 
the  Underworld  w.19‘21.  Oracles  (a)  and  (b)  have  a  good  deal 
in  common,  cp.  v.4  with  w.9* 12, 14,  and  v.6  with  v.14  ;  (c)  anti- 
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cipates  some  of  the  ideas  and  language  of  2732"36,  and  (d),  those 
of  3i14, 16  3218-  24*  29.  Kr.  believes  that  (a)  and  (6)  are  alter¬ 
native  versions  of  the  same  poem  ;  Ho.  treats  the  whole  chapter 
as  a  compilation  from  Ezekiel's  writings  made  by  a  late  redactor. 
Neither  view  is  adopted  here.  The  oracles  do  not  give  the 
impression  of  being  mere  literary  hack-work,  they  are  composed 
with  too  much  force  and  originality.  It  seems  best  to  regard 
them  as  preludes  to  the  longer  poem  in  ch.  27,  altered  here  and 
there  by  later  hands,  but  in  the  main  the  work  of  the  prophet 
himself.  V.  1.  in  the  eleventh  year  on  the  first  of  the  month ] 
the  eleventh  year  will  be  587-6  ;  but  in  v.2  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  is  referred  to  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  according 
to  3321  the  news  did  not  reach  Ezekiel  till  the  twelfth  year,  585. 
Both  dates  cannot  be  right  ;  and  since  3321  need  not  be  changed, 
the  date  here  must  be  read  twelfth  (Steuernagel).  The  number 
of  the  month  has  fallen  out  ;  probably  it  was  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth ,  Febr.  or  Mar.  585,  i.e.  later  than  Jan.  585,  when  the 
news  arrived. — 2.  Tyre ,  in  Phoen.  and  Hebr.  $or=*  rock/  was 
the  most  famous  city  of  Phoenicia.  In  ancient  times  it  stood 
upon  a  small  rocky  island,  some  142  acres  in  area,  half  a  mile 
from  the  mainland  ;  ‘  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  the  sea/  as  it  was 
described  both  by  Ezekiel,  274* 25  282,  and  by  the  Assyrians, 
ashib  kabal  tamtim  (KB.  ii.  168  cp.  170,  172).  This  position 
was  favourable  for  trade  by  sea,  and  a  great  security  against 
attack  ;  indeed,  except  by  fleets,  Tyre  was  almost  impregnable, 
and  even  when  cut  off  from  the  mainland  the  city  itself  often 
escaped  capture.  After  Alexander's  siege,  332  b.c.,  what  was 
once  an  island  became  a  peninsula,  at  the  N.  end  of  which  the 
modern  Sur  (6-7  thousand  inhabitants)  keeps  alive  the  historic 
name  and  site.  Other  prophecies  against  Tyre  are  Am.  i9f*, 
Is.  23,  Jer.  2522  474,  Joel  44f*  [34f*],  Zech.  92'4. — Because  T . 
said  against  Jerusalem ]  The  indictment  takes  the  same  form  as 

2j3.  8.  12.  15 

Aha  !  broken  is  the  door  of  the  peoples , 

Passed  over  to  me  ;  I  will  fill  me  with  ‘  the  wasted  one !  ’ 

Now  that  Jerusalem  is  broken,  caravans  will  no  longer  have  to 
pay  toll  there.  For  Passed  over  i.e.  into  another’s  possession 
cp.  Jer.  612.  M  reads  I  will  fill  myself;  she  is  laid  waste; 
vigorous,  but  not  idiomatic  ;  with  a  change  of  vowels  the  vb. 
can  be  turned  into  an  adj.,  as  above.  suggest  ‘the  full 

one  is  wasted/  which  would  be  suitable. — 3. 

Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  Tyre ! 

And  I  will  bring  up  against  thee  many  nations, 

A$  the  sea  1  comes  up  ’  with  its  waves , 
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I  am  against  thee ]  Cp.  58  n. — many  nations ]  Perhaps  Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar  and  his  allies,  Jer.  341 ;  but  the  expression  may  be 
figurative  and  general. — comes  up]  So  Vrs.  ;  ffl  brings  up, 
causative  stem.  The  metre  is  not  quite  regular  ;  the  second 
line  has  four  beats,  the  other  lines  three. — 4. 

And  they  shall  destroy  the  walls  of  Tyre , 

And  raze  her  towers  ; 

And  I  will  scour  her  dust  from  her, 

And  make  her  a  bare  rock. 

Scour]  The  vb.  only  here  ;  the  noun  offscouring  in  Lam.  345. — 
a  bare  rock]  v.14  ;  see  24’  n. — 5. 

A  spreading-place  for  nets  she  shall  become  in  the  midst 

of  the  sea. 

Again  the  words  are  repeated  in  v.14.  For  spreading-place 
cp.  4710,  and  the  vb.  in  Num.  n32 ;  for  the  nets  cp.  also  32s, 
Hab.  i15fl* — a  spoil  to  the  nations]  See  257  n. — 6. 

And  thy  daughters  which  are  in  the  field  by  the  sword 

shall  be  slain. 

The  daughters  are  the  Phoenician  settlements  on  the  mainland, 
such  as  that  called  Palaetyrus  by  the  Greeks  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  was  older  than  the  island-city.  The  Assyr. 
name  of  the  long  line  of  suburbs  which  have  been  found  on  the 
coast  opposite  Tyre  was  Ushu  (KB.  ii.  229;  KATA  97.  187)  ; 
probably  the  natives  called  it  Usu  or  Uzu. — by  the  sword  etc.] 
The  rhythm  and  language  recall  2310  and  Am.  91.  As  the  text 
stands,  vv.6-  8  seem  to  contain  a  couplet  in  the  kin&  measure  ; 
but  in  v.6  which  is  om.  by  <@B,  and  in  the  repetition,  v.8 ;  then  the 
line  will  contain  four  beats,  not  five. — Vv.  7~I4«  Another  poetic 
oracle  against  Tyre,  with  a  prose  introduction,  v.7.  In  vv.2"8 
Jahveh  brings  up  the  forces  of  destruction,  and  the  language 
is  highly  figurative  :  the  present  oracle  shews  that  a  definite 
occasion  is  in  the  prophet’s  mind,  the  siege  by  the  Babylonians. 
7.  Behold,  I  am  about  to  bring]  So  287  29s. — Nebuchadrezzar  king 
of  Babylon]  605-562  b.c.  The  contemporary  prophets,  Ezekiel 
always  and  Jeremiah  (from  Jer.  2i2-275  and  from  2921  onwards), 
spell  the  name  rightly  ;  in  Bab.  N abu-kudurri-usur  i.e.  *  Nebo 
protect  my  boundary’  (KATA  407).  The  title  king  of  B.  is 
that  used  by  N.  himself  in  his  inscriptions,  e.g.  Langdon  Neub. 
Konigsinschr.  71,  79,  81  etc.— from  the  north]  So  frequently  in 
Jeremiah  of  the  quarter  from  which  invasion  comes,  Armenia 
or  Babylon,  Jer.  i14  48  61  1320  47s  50s*  41. — king  of  kings]  A 
title  not  used  by  N.,  but  adopted  by  the  Persian  kings,  e.g, 
19 
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Ezr.  712  and  the  inscrr.  NSI.  38.  200.  It  is  true  that  the  Assyrian 
kings  from  1100-626  b.c.  occasionally  call  themselves  Sar 
Sarrdni  (KB.  i.  16,  56;  ii.  150,  258),  but  the  usual  style  is  Sarru 
rabu=‘  the  great  king/  cp.  Is.  364.  The  fact  that  N.  is  here 
alluded  to  as  king  of  kings ,  as  he  is  in  Dan.  237,  suggests  that 
the  present  v.  comes  from  an  age  after  Ez.,  and  is  due  to  the 
editor  who  collected  his  oracles  on  Tyre.  A  different  view  has 
been  put  forward  by  Torrey,  who  regards  Neb.  king  of  B.  as  an 
insertion,  and  I  will  bring  up  on  T.  a  king  of  kings  as  the  original 
reading,  referring  to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  following  vv. 
to  the  siege  of  332  b.c.  Torrey  believes  that  the  entire  Book  of 
Ez.  is  a  composition  dating  from  the  Greek  period;  Martas 
Festschrift  1925,  284  i.—with  horses  ...  and  much  people] 
Perh.  taken  from  v.10  ;  cp.  384- 16.  At  the  end  &  reads  and  with 
a  company  of  much  people ,  which  may  be  right. — 8. 

Thy  daughters  in  the  field  with  the  sword  he  will  slay , 

And  set  against  thee  a  rampart , 

And  throw  up  against  thee  a  mound , 

And  erect  against  thee  a  shield. 

Thy  daughters]  Cp.  v.6.  For  the  rampart  and  mound  cp.  42  1717 
2127  [22].  Siege-works,  of  course,  were  as  useless  as  horses  and 
chariots  (w.7- 10)  against  the  island-city  ;  but  Ez.  pictures  an 
attack  from  the  mainland;  and  his  description,  so  far  from 
being  ‘  fantastic/  as  Ho.  calls  it,  agrees  exactly  with  what 
Esarhaddon  did  in  673,  and  Asshurbanipal  in  668  b.c.,  when  they 
besieged  Tyre  (Rogers  Cun.  Par.  358;  KB.  ii.  169).  The  city 
itself  could  only  be  taken  by  a  blockade  from  the  sea,  or  by 
building  a  mole  from  the  mainland.  Sennacherib  tried  the 
first  method  in  701  without  success,  according  to  Menander 
(Jos.  Ant.  ix.  14,  2) ;  Alexander  the  Gt.  adopted  the  second  in 
332,  and  thus  brought  up  his  troops  and  engines  to  the  walls, 
but  even  then  not  without  help  from  a  fleet  (Diod.  xvii.  40-46). 
— The  shield ,  cp.  2324,  was  the  large  screen,  like  the  Lat.  testudo, 
fixed  on  the  ground,  under  cover  of  which  the  walls  of  a  city 
could  be  undermined ;  see  the  Assyr.  types  illustrated  in 
Meissner  Bab.  u.  Ass.  i.  97  ;  Gressmann  T.  u.  B.2  Abb.  132. 
134.— 9. 

And  the  blow  of  his  siege-engine  he  will  set  against  thy  walls , 

And  thy  towers  he  will  break  down  with  his  weapons. 

Neither  blow  nor  siege-engine  occurs  again  in  the  O.T.,  and  the 
transin.  is  only  inferred  from  the  meaning  of  the  roots  to  smite , 
to  oppose.  In  Akk.  the  words  would  mean  ‘  the  fury  of  his 
battle  ' ;  but  the  parallelism  here  suggests  some  kind  of  instru- 
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ment  of  attack ;  cp.  breakers  42  2127 t225. — weapons]  lit.  swords , 
in  the  wider  sense  of  tools ,  cp.  Ex.  2026,  Jer.  517. — 10. 

From  the  surge  of  his  horses  their  dust  shall  cover  thee  ; 
From  the  noise  of  horsemen  and  wheels  and  chariots 
Thy  walls  shall  quake ,  when  he  enters  thy  gates , 

As  one  enters  a  breached  city . 

surge]  lit.  abundance,  of  men  or  animals,  2  K.  917,  Is.  606  ;  or, 
metaphorically,  an  overflowing  as  of  water,  Job  2211  38s4,  the 
sense  which  the  root  has  in  Aramaic. — From  the  noise  of  horse¬ 
men]  Cp.  Jer.  429,  and  for  wheels  and  chariots,  ch.  23?*— As  one 
enters]  lit.  as  the  enterings,  acts  of  entrance ;  so  the  sing,  in  3331. 
The  first  three  lines  have  four  beats  in  each,  the  last  has 
three. — n. 

With  the  hoofs  of  his  horses  he  will  trample  all  thy  streets , 

Thy  people  with  the  sword  he  will  slay, 

And  thy  strong  pillars  shall  come  down  to  the  earth . 

with  the  sword]  Cp.  v.«.—Thy  strong  pillars]  Such  as  the  o-r^Xai 
Svo,  dedicated  to  Melkarth  the  Baal  of  Tyre,  which  Herodotus 
saw  *  in  the  temple  of  Herakles '  (ii.  44)  >  they  are  mentioned 
also  by  Philo  Bybl.  (Fr.  Hist.  Gr .  iii.  566) ;  cp.  also  NSI.  102.— 
come  down]  Cp.  Dt.  2020  28s2,  Is.  3219. — 12. 

And  they  shall  plunder  thy  wealth,  and  spoil  thy  merchandise , 
And  raze  thy  walls ,  and  break  down  thy  pleasure-houses, 

And  thy  stones  and  timber  and  dust 
They  shall  lay  in  the  midst  of  water. 

<g  reads  all  the  verbs  as  sing.,  he  shall  plunder  etc.  ;  Herrm. 
considers  this  to  be  original,  and  that  the  text  was  altered  to 
get  rid  of  the  exaggeration.  For  merchandise  cp.  28s* 1S* 18 ; 
raze ,  break  down  as  in  w.4- 9. — 13. 

And  I  will  stop  the  tumult  of  thy  songs, 

And  the  sound  of  thy  harps  shall  be  heard  no  more . 

For  I  will  stop  &  has  Karakvaet,  continuing  its  treatment  of 
the  passage.  The  tumult  of  thy  songs  may  be  borrowed  from 
Am.  523. — 14. 

And  I  will  make  thee  a  bare  rock, 

A  spreading-place  for  nets  thou  shalt  be : 

Thou  shalt  not  be  built  any  more  ; 

For  I,  Jahveh,  have  spoken  it. 
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The  verse  repeats  w.4b*  5a.  Many  Hebr.  MSS  <gA  Vrs.  omit 
Jahveh ;  but  the  word  is  required  by  the  measure. 

Vv.  15—18.  Another  oracle,  marked  off  by  the  usual  heading, 
v.15,  cp.  w.3* 7* 19 ;  it  describes,  as  a  preliminary  to  2728‘36, 
the  impression  which  will  be  made,  far  and  wide,  by  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Tyre.  Like  the  foregoing  oracles,  this  is  composed 
in  verse,  though  the  metrical  form  can  only  be  recovered  by 
disengaging  it  from  later  additions.  The  kink  measure  seems 
to  prevail  throughout. — 15. 

At  the  sound  of  thy  fall  shall  not  ‘  *  the  coast-lands 

quake ? 

Between  the  two  halves  of  the  line  %  has  when  the  wounded 
groans ,  when  the  sword  slays  (<&)  in  the  midst  of  thee .  Rhyth¬ 
mically  these  words,  read  with  the  line  above,  form  a  couplet 
in  the  3  :  2  measure  ;  but  the  two  clauses,  each  beginning  with 
when ,  look  like  additions,  and  they  hardly  suit  the  description 
of  a  fall  which  sounds  throughout  the  Phoenician  world.  For  the 
wounded  groans  cp.  Jer.  5152 ;  @  gives  the  correct  reading 
for  JBTs  when  one  is  slain  with  slaughter ,  which  thus  becomes 
a  repetition  of  the  phrase  in  vv.6*  8*  u. — The  coast-lands  are 
the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  with  which  the 
Tyrian  merchants  traded  ;  cp.  v.18  27s* 6* 7* 15*  36,  Is.  232* 6. 
The  language  of  the  line  recalls  v.10  3116,  Jer.  4921 ;  fall ,  downfall 
is  common  in  Ez.  e.g.  v.18  27™  3116  3210 ;  in  3113  the  word  means 
ruins,  cp.  Is.  2313. — 16. 

And  they  shall  descend  from  their  thrones —  all  the 

princes  of  the  sea , 

*  ’  And  strip  off  their  garments  of  broidered-work,  clothing 

themselves  with  tremors ; 

On  the  earth  shall  they  sit  and  tremble ,  *  *  and  be 

astonied  at  thee. 

For  the  imagery  of  the  sea-kings  cp.  27s5,  Is.  149. — At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  line  ^  contains  the  gloss  and  they  shall 
remove  their  robes ,  for  which  <&  gives  ‘  and  they  shall  take  off 
the  turbans  from  their  heads/  cp.  2417. — strip  off]  Cp.  4419 
and  1639  23®;  for  broidered-work  cp.  1610. — clothing  themselves 
with  tremors]  This  figurative  use  of  clothing  is  found  in  727, 
Is*  5917»  Ps-  3526  10929.  Instead  of  tremors  (pi.  only  here), 
some  would  read  darkness ,  cp.  Is.  503,  Mai.  314,  i.e.  the  dark 
apparel  of  mourners  :  suitable,  but  hardly  necessary. — Sitting 
on  the  ground  was  the  attitude  in  mourning,  e.g.  Is.  326  471 
Job  213,  Lam,  210. — After  tremble  has  every  moment ,  perhaps 
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imitated  from  3210. — be  astonied  at  thee ]  So  27s5  2819,  Lev.  26s2, 
*-17.  18. 


And  they  shall  raise  over  thee  a  lament , 
How  art  thou  ‘  *  passed  from  the  '  sea,' 

*  *  She  *  who  struck  with  *  her  *  terror 


and  say 
of  thee : 
0  city 


renowned  ! 
all  *  its  *  in¬ 
habitants  ! 

‘  in  '  the  day 
of  thy  fall . 


18  Now  shall  the  coast-lands  tremble 


These  two  verses  have  been  much  expanded  by  glosses ;  the 
above  attempt  to  recover  the  original  text  is  based  mainly  on 
<©. — a  lament ]  Cp.  2 732  and  19 1  n. — How  art  thou  passed  from 
the  sea]  So  7rtos  Kare\vOrj 5  €*  Oa\d(r(rr)s  51^  ;  Jtf  reads  how 
hast  thou  perished,  inhabited  from  the  seas  ;  the  first  vb.  is  a 
gloss  on  the  second  which  had  become  miswritten.  Though  Ez. 
frequently  speaks  of  seas  e.g.  274* 25fl*,  the  sing,  is  required  by 
its  inhabitants  in  the  next  line.  For  passed  lit.  made  to  cease 
cp.  v.13  66  etc. — renowned ]  lit.  praised  ;  cp.  Is.  23s. — After  the 
second  line  contains  the  prosaic  gloss  who  was  strong  on  the 
sea,  she  and  her  inhabitants,  om.  by  <&B.  The  third  line  follows 
<§,  its  (mas.)  inhabitants  i.e.  those  of  the  sea  (mas.)  ;  ffl  reads 
the  unintelligible  who  struck  (plur.)  their  terror  on  all  her  in¬ 
habitants,  for  the  expression,  lit.  set  her  terror  cp.  3223fl\ — 18. 
%  adds  a  tame  sentence,  repeating  cl.  a,  and  the  islands  which 
are  in  the  sea  shall  be  affrighted  at  thy  going  forth,  om.  by  <§B. — 
Vv.  19-21.  Tyre's  descent  to  the  Underworld.  A  conclusion  in 
prose,  with  one  line  of  verse  at  the  end  ;  closely  resembling 
chs.  31,  32  in  phraseology.  19.  a  city  laid  waste]  Cp.  2912 
307  (of  Egypt). — like  cities  etc.]  Perhaps  from  Jer.  226  ;  cp. 
Jer.  68  2016,  Job  1528. — when  ‘  I  *  bring  up  Tehom  upon  thee] 
The  Vrs.  add  the  1st  pers.  pron.  Tehom,  the  nether  sea,  is 
almost  a  proper  name  here,  as  in  3115,  Am.  74. — 20.  I  will  bring 
thee  down  [to  be)  with  those  that  are  down  in  the  pit]  i.e.  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Underworld,  as  often  in  Ez.  3i14- 16  3218- 24f- 
29f-,  Is.  1419  3818.  The  pit,  a  synonym  of  She  ol,  was  imagined 
as  a  vast  subterranean  cave  with  a  narrow  mouth  like  a  well, 
Ps.  6916  [151.  For  bring  down  in  this  connexion  cp.  28s,  Gen.  42s8 
4429  J,  1  S.  26,  Is.  I411* 15,  ch.  3116  3218. — to  the  people  of  old]  The 
ancient  dwellers  in  She  ol,  cp.  Lam.  36,  Ps.  1433. — in  a  land  of 
loivest  depth]  So  3218* 24,  cp.  Lam.  3s5,  Ps.  887  [61 ;  an  inversion  of 
the  phrase  4  lowest  parts  of  the  earth '  Is.  4423  etc. — like  the  waste 
places  from  of  old]  Cp.  Jer.  25s  4913,  Is.  5812  61 4  —  be  inhabited] 
lit.  sit,  used  figuratively  of  a  city  in  2911  35s  Kt.  36s5.  The 
words  which  follow  are  corrupt,  and  I  will  make  glory  ;  <g 
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‘ and  thou  shalt  not  stand*  i.e.  exist,  cp.  2  S.  21 B,  which  is  the 
sense  required. — 21. 

And  I  will  make  thee  utterly  terrified ,  ‘  *  and  thou  shalt 

vanish  for  ever. 

So  the  line  (2  :  2)  probably  ran,  as  in  2736b  2819b;  lit.  And  1 
will  make  thee  terrors ,  and  thou  art  no  more  for  ever  ;  for  terrors 
cp.  Ps.  7319,  Job  1814.  The  sentence  and  thou  shalt  be  sought 
and  not  be  found  has  been  inserted  between  the  two  clauses  ; 
<gB  om. 

Ch.  26,  x.  At  the  beginning  of  this  ch.  the  Mass,  notes  ‘  half  of  the  book,' 
and  §&  cod.  Ambr.  has  ‘  the  latter  portion  of  Ezekiel,’  shewing  that  this 
MS  or  recension  was  deliberately  conformed  to  the  Mass,  tradition, 
although  the  middle  of  the  Book  comes  at  the  end  of  ch.  24  ;  Co.  144  f. 
[n  &  Thackeray  has  found  that  the  dividing  line  falls  at  281,  and  that 
chs.  26-28  betray  a  mixture  of  the  two  styles  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  several  translators.  Sept .  and  Jewish  Worsh.  134  f. — »vn  .  .  .  vm] 
See  i1**. — 'v  rrwy  *nrya]  Steuem.  Einl.  576  corrects  to  'v  'y  wa.  Others 
retain  the  text,  and  alter  33 21  to  'nipya  ;  but  see  Steuern.  ib.  539.  Ho. 
is  opposed  to  any  correction  in  either  place  ;  vv.1'*  he  regards  as  the 
work  of  a  redactor  who  took  the  number  from  the  tradition  lying  before 
him,  and  did  not  notice  its  inconsistency  with  v.2.  After  riiv  fuqi 
too  firjv6s=0l,  but  (8A  fju$  rod  ixyvb s  rou  ^/)wrou=pe,K*o,  which  can 
hardly  be  right.  To  complete  the  date  we  need  either  enn  -wy  *nrya  = 
Feb.,  or  Enn  -wy  uffa=Mar. — 2.  nfc  vv.3*  4*  7  27s  282  2918  or  -ns  v.1§ 
27s*  8.  82  28 12.  (8  26p  ten  times  in  26.  27,  and  T tfpos  in  28.  29.  %  Sor 
26.  27,  and  Tyrus  28.  29.  P  Tyrus.  Cp.  Onom.  Sacr.  Lagarde  71.  296  ; 
ib.  Wutz  425. — mnSn  maffj]  The  subj.,  pi.  in  form,  is  sg.  in  sense,  and 
the  pred.  is  sg.  ;  cp.  Ex.  2i4-  29.  G-K.  §  145 h.  8  dir6\(a\eif  rd  (Ovy, 
perh.  corrupted  from  y  irv\y  or  ai  ttij\cu  Co. — npp}  for  nppj,  cp.  Niph. 
forms  of  y'y  vbs.  with  tt,  Vp}  817,  odj  21 12. — -Vjng  See  K6n.  i.  614. 

The  second  vb.  is  Hoph.  pf.  3  fem.,  pausal  form  of  njiqn ;  but  the  two 
vbs.  dawStrcjs  make  an  improbable  construction ;  pt.  either  nynp/j 
noun,  or  nyiqjj  adj.  8  y  TrXjpy s  fylpcrrat  5T  =  'n  — 3.  vVj1?  o\n  mSyna] 
£®^P=mSya.  vW?  with  of  norm  ‘according  to  its  waves,’  or 
distributive  ‘  wave  by  wave,'  cp.  n»nna^  24®.  K6n.  iii.  2431  explains 
the  as  denoting  apposition  to  the  genit.  D\n  ‘  as  the  coming  up  of  the 
sea,  namely  its  waves’;  but  Josh.  171®,  2  K.  16®,  Jer.  i18  are  hardly 
parallel. — 4.  .tVud]  — 5.  np>jpp]  B-L.  546  explain  as  constr. 

st.  of  ntepz?  471°,  the  final  d  being  weakened  to  a,  cp.  -risy-on^,  npnjj-Vijnp. 
The  same  form  in  Arab.  =  a  spreading-place  for  figs  or  grapes,  Enc.  Bibl. 
col.  1568  and  note.  8  ^1/7/46$  =  ‘  a  drying’  P  siccatio,  not  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word. — 7.  ns  Vk]  1.  's  *?y.  8  4ttI  at,  2 6p. — isKrnaiaa]  In 
Jer.  27®-29s,  2  K.  24  and  25  and  in  the  later  Bks.  nsKjnauj,  by  dis¬ 
similation  to  avoid  two  r's  ;  Kon.  ii.  465.  In  8  N afiouxodovoadp,  but 
Strabo  xv.  1,  6,  Jos.  c.  Ap.  1,  20  Na fioKoSpbaopos. — O'dVd  iVd]  For  the  idiom 
cp.  167  4413.  <8  =KV»  'd'd. — 21  oyi  Snpi]  <&B  /xerd  .  .  .  Kal  awaytayh* 

idvuv  toXXCov  a<f>65pa  A  a.  iroXXys  46vG>p= O’an  D’Dy  Vnpai  or  22  oy  '31 — 
8.  |nn]  Elsewhere  ma  is  the  vb.  with  pn ;  so  HL  here. — T^>y  iseh] 

< 3  Kal  TT€ptoiKo5ofjL'fi<rei  Kal  irot'fiaei  evl  at  kijkX<p,  a  double  rendering, 
Cp.  23 28  n. — ms  v^y  D'pm]  8  Kal  Treplaraaiv  tiirXwv,  perh.  a  corruption 
of  k.  Trepiar^aei  aoi  6tXov,  Co. — 9.  ^2  W]  A  kjnrv2*=  strike  evidently 
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existed  in  Hebr.,  e.g.  Num.  3411  P,  as  well  as  the  commoner  pro  ==  Aram, 
xra,  see  25*  n.  In  Hebr.  Sgp,  Aram.  S3p=lit.  be  opposite,  usually 
receive  ;  as  a  subs.  Sg'p  must  be  a  loan-word  from  the  Akk.  kdblit  = 

*  battle/  It  is  interesting  to  find  both  words  together  in  Gilg.  Epic  xi.  1. 1 30 

(KB.  vi.  238)  ittarak  mehiX  abvtbu  kabla  =  ‘  the  storm  (mejytt),  the  deluge, 

the  battle,  spent  itself  ’  ;  mefril  is  often  used  of  fury  in  battle,  e.g.  ina 
mihS  tahaziSumu — ‘  in  the  fury  of  their  slaughter/  Del.  Ass.  HWB.  397  ; 
for  kabia=‘  battle*  cp.  idkd  kaballu—'  he  summoned  his  battle  *  ib.  579. 
[Prof.  Langdon].  ’iVjjg  from  Sg'p,  like  ’jag  1  K.  1210  from  JQ'P,  for  to; 
the  shewa  was  then  strengthened  to  which  was  pronounced  as 
a  full  short  6,  and  to  secure  this  pronunciation  the  following  cons, 
was  doubled.  Cp.  B-L.  582.  freely  k.  rds  \6yxo-s  a&rou  dyrivavrl  trot 
Sdxret,  understanding  'p  in  the  sense  of  the  Aram.  prep.  Spp.  in  front  of. 
— 10.  ^3)  ®^9]  The  vocalization  for  EH9  is  prob.  intended  as  a 
binding  form,  to  express  the  close  connexion  of  the  two  terms,  cp. 
nyi)  rap!?  Is-  33®,  ID]  n1?'?  Is.  35*;  Ewald  Synt.  §  339  a  ;  Kon.  iii.  §  337  s. 

vans  Spo  ;  there  is  no  need  to  alter  the  text. — wiaa] 

&  el<nrop€vo/itvov  airrov,  cp.  95  n. — nypao  vy  ’kudd]  In  27®  the  pi.  is 
nkbD  places  of  entrance  ;  the  mas.  may  denote  acts  of  entrance,  cp. 
nSu  ’two  124  ;  for  the  pi.  in  comparisons  see  Kon.  iii.  §  2646.  <@  ws 

eitnropevbixevos  els  etc  1 reblov  (  =  nypai?),  so  £S>.  For  the  rendering  of  Eth. 

Vrs.  see  Co.  39. — 11.  nn  .  .  .  'y  noxo]  Pred.  sg.  after  a  compound  subj., 
and  influenced  by  the  gen.  sg.,  cp.  31 16,  Num.  i918,  20,  Is.  211,  Joel  i20. 
For  Tin  &  icard^ei,  so  hence  Co.  Ro.  He.  mv ;  but  note  the  I£al 

of  it  in  ll.cc. — 14.  man  .  .  .  rrnn]  The  Vrs.  take  as  2  pers.  ;  for  the 
mas.  vbs.  after  fern.  subj.  (understood  from  ynn:)  cp.  224  23s2. 
G-K.  §  47  k. — 15.  J-jn  a-inj]  So  Mass.,  I£im.  Rad.  Lib.  83  ;  Niph.  inf. 
for  3inp9,  but  prob.  the  I£al  was  intended  in  this  and  similar  cases, 
G-K.  §  51/.  <0  iv  r(p  tncdtrou  fidxauPav  — 16.  ovi  ’N’Bu] 

4$  ol  dpxovres  eK  tCov  edvCiv  r.  0a\.,  explanatory. — cn^yn  n«  mom]  <&  k . 
d<f>e\ovvTai  rds  pUrpas  air 6  tuv  KetpaXto v  a&rtov.  &  =  JW  -J-onD. — /(?’  nvnn] 
PI.  intensive,  cp.  mnSa  v.ai.  <g>  ttcordaei  iKaT^trovTcu,  also  have 

a  sg.  noun  ;  hence  Kr.  Ro.  He.  nrnp.  Kohler  in  Marti's  Festschrift 
1925,  174  f.  less  happily  nhiq  girdles. — O’yn1?]  rfy  diruXlav  avr&p 
cp.  <8>  Job  20 6,  and  ch.  3 2 10  tt)v  vtCxtiv  ai>rwv=Dy3*i ;  similarly  tEP  ; 
g>  4  and  shall  not  rest  *=D’Vr!  — 17 •  D’D'D  n;iJ™  ni2H  T*]  V#. 

ngyb  Niph.  ptcp.  f.  of  Rashi  mentions  a  variant  pointing  D’Z?;p 

‘  of  old/ — n^np  -ryn]  According  to  the  accent,  Pu.  pf.  3  f.s.  with  the 
article  ;  but  prob.  the  I£al  ptcp.  pass,  was  originally  intended,  rather 
than  Pu.  ptcp.  without  'D,  Barth  Nominalb.  273.— hobh  .  .  .  nivn  -wk] 
give  a  transln. — 'n  un:  ibw]  1.  vivv  by?  mvnn  mm  ism.  &  ij  dour  a 
t6v  tpdfiov  avrijs  ircun  rois  k(itoiko\j<tlv  airr'fjv,  but  HOBT  does  not  make 
sense  ;  a  mas.  suff.  is  required  to  agree  with  o\  but  £§>  cod. 

Ambr.  =C  ‘how  were  all  her  inhabitants  given  up  to  destruction’; 
Co.  142. — 18.  p*x3]  See  G-K.  §  87 ^  ;  but  prob.  a  copyist’s  slip  for 
cl.  b. — 'D  dv]  Accus.  of  time;  but  elsewhere  the  prep,  occurs,  '’3,  27 27  3210. 
<g>  dtp’  ^pas=QVD,  the  other  Vrs.  =  mo. — TjnKyp]  i.e.  -jeoj  hksd,  but 
without  &B3  or  mi,  Gen.  35 18,  Ps.  1464,  this  use  of  is  hardly  intelligible. 
— 19.  TiDzn  .  .  .  ’nra]  See  3 20 mVy.ra]  1.  ’ni Vym. — mnn  nn]  Like  a 
pr.  n.  with  the  sign  of  the  accus.  and  without  the  art ;  cp.  Wff. — D’0*i] 
^  =  'n'D. — 20.  to  mv  n«]  Perhaps  1.  Sn  &  ;  but  the  vb.  may  be  taken 
in  a  pregnant  sense,  cp.  32 18.  For  *vo  <&  fibdpos,  as  in  31 14  32l8»  perh. 
chosen  because  it  sounded  like  the  Hebr.;  cp.  2i38«. — Troffvn]  C= 
-I'niDB'.-n. — nvnnn  p«]  The  adj.  used  as  a  subs,  in  genit.  to  give  heightened 
force;  ct.  rrnnn  311*.  i«.  1*. — nmro]  Cod.  Bab.  'na  ;  Baer  Ez.  92.  (§ 

ws  ZpTjuor  aldjv iov. — ox  'nn:i]  1.  Ro.,  governed  by  the  preceding  neg. 

— 21.  mnVa]  PI.  intensive  ;  for  the  abstr.  noun  see  Dr.  §  189  Obs. — 
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'Kaon  'ppuni]  A  commonplace,  1  S.  1021,  2  S.  1720,  Is.  41 42. — 
o^iyS  ny]  1.  'y  ly  <g. 

Ch.  27.  A  Lament  over  Tyre,  connected  historically  with 
ch.  26.  In  this  poem,  one  of  the  finest  of  Ez.’s  compositions. 
Tyre  is  pictured  as  a  gallant  ship,  manned  by  sailors  from  the 
Phoenician  cities,  and  sailing  proudly  on  the  high  seas,  when 
it  is  overtaken  by  a  storm  and  wrecked  with  all  on  board ; 
seamen  and  merchants  on  every  coast  utter  lamentations  over 
the  disaster,  w.3b-9a-  26b‘30.  The  poem  is  cut  in  two  by  a 
prose  passage,  w.  9b_26a,  giving  a  catalogue  of  the  merchandise 
which  was  brought  to  Tyre.  As  a  record  of  Mediterranean 
commerce  in  the  6th  cent.  b.c.  it  possesses  great  interest  and 
value,  but  it  is  not  Ez.’s  work ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
allegory  of  the  ship,  and  it  has  no  prophetic  significance.  Some 
early  reader  wished  to  enlarge  upon  the  glory  of  Tyre  at  the 
height  of  her  prosperity.  He  had  the  poem  before  him,  for  he 
borrowed  some  of  its  language :  e.g.  perfected  thy  beauty 
w.4  and  11 ;  wares  w.27a  and  12- 14  etc. ;  mariners  w.29  and  9b  ; 
abundance  of  wealth  w.33  and  12- 18 ;  goods  w.34  and  9b- 13  etc. ; 
traffickers  vv.36  and  12- 15  etc.  The  passage  may  be  compared 
with  the  list  inserted  at  2813. 

2.  raise  a  lamentation ]  Cp.  19 1  n.  The  poem  is  written  in 
the  kinst  measure. — 3.  Concerning  Tyre  that  sits  at  the  entrances  of 
{the)  sea]  The  plural  need  not  be  pressed,  but  it  may  refer  to 
the  two  harbours,  the  §idonian  on  the  N.  of  the  island,  the 
Egyptian  on  the  S. — a  merchant  with  the  peoples  to  many  coasts] 
The  word  merchant ,  trader ,  is  taken  up  and  used  frequently  in 
w.13"24. — After  this  editorial  introduction,  vv.1"3**,  the  poem 
begins  at  cl.  b  : 

Tyref  thou  hast  said ,  I  am  perfect  in  beauty. 

Cp.  2812,  Lam.  216,  ch.  1614.— 4. 

On  the  high  seas  were  thy  borders  ;  ‘  9  they  perfected  thy 

beauty. 

The  island-city,  bounded  only  by  the  sea,  suggests  the  picture 
of  a  ship  under  sail.  For  the  first  phrase  cp.  vv.26fl-  28s2,  Ex.  158, 
Ps.  46  s  M.  Before  perfected  inserts  thy  builders ,  or,  as  some 
MSS  and  <§  pronounce  it,  thy  sons ;  but  the  word  is  not  wanted ; 
it  may  have  been  taken  from  the  next  v.  The  subject  is  in¬ 
definite,  men  perfected  ;  the  ship,  not  the  town,  is  in  view. — 5. 

Of  firs  from  Senir  they  built-for-thee  all  '  thy  9  planks  ; 

Cedar  from  Lebanon  they  took  to  fashion  a  mast  ‘  \ 

Stnir  was  the  Amorite  name  for  Hermon,  according  to  Dt.  39 ; 
cp.  Cant.  418,  1  C.  523  ;  in  Akk.  Santru,  1  a  peak  in  the  region  of 
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Lebanon  *  [KB.  i.  141,  temp.  Shalmaneser  ii.,  860-825  b.c.)  \ 
the  Arab  geographers  give  the  name  to  the  mountainous  district 
N.  of  Damascus,  i.e.  Anti-Lebanon.— M  reads  all  planks ,  dual, 
as  running  parallel  on  the  deck,  or  corresponding  on  either  side 
side  of  the  ship  ;  the  suffixed  thy  is  required  by  the  sense. 
At  the  end  of  the  line  Jf {l  adds  upon  thee,  which  probably  belongs, 
in  a  corrected  form,  to  the  next  verse. — 6. 

Of  timber  ’  from  oaks  of  Bashan  they  fashioned  thy 

.  oars  * 

Thy  boards  they  fashioned  of  ‘  pines  9  from  the  isles  of 

Kittim. 

Of  timber ]  lit.  logs,  pi.  of  wood.  So  Ro.  conjectures  for  upon 
thee  v.6  ;  by  transferring  the  word  a  line  of  five  beats  is 
obtained. — oaks  of  Bashan]  Cp.  Is.  213,  Zech.  ii2.  Bashan, 
Batanaea  (Josephus),  now  eu-Nukr4,  was  the  name  of  the 
prairie  land  E.  and  N.E.  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  famous  for  its 
rich  vegetation. — Thy  boards]  A  coll,  sing.,  the  word  used  in 
Ex.  2616fl*  for  the  beams  or  frames  of  the  tabernacle  ;  here  of 
the  deck  of  the  ship.  In  Jil  pines  (bith6* asshurim)  has  been 
wrongly  divided  into  daughter  of  9 Ashurim  (1 bath  ’ashftrim), 
and  ivory  (shen)  has  crept  in  by  mistake,  perhaps  from  v.7  linen 
(shesh).  It  is  not  certain  what  the  tfasshur  (see  31 3  n.)  was  ; 
probably  some  kind  of  conifer,  such  as  the  cypress  (Is.  4119 
RVm.)  ;  many  think  of  the  sherbin,  as  the  Arabs  call  the 
Lebanon  juniper.  The  traditional  rendering  box  tree  (Is.  4119 
6013  RV.j,  though  favoured  by  Tristram  Nat.  Hist,  of  the 
Bible  339  and  the  Enc.  Bibl.  col.  601,  is  unsuitable  here  ;  box 
wood  might  be  inlaid  with  ivory  for  small  ornamental  articles, 
but  if  ivory  goes  out  as  an  intrusion,  there  is  no  reason  to  keep 
the  traditional  box  wood,  which  could  not  be  used  for  ship¬ 
building.  the  isles  of  Kittim]  Strictly  Kittiyyim,  the  people  of 
Kition,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cyprus,  who  gave  their  name  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  see  NSI.  56.  The  name  then 
acquired  a  more  general  sense,  and  the  isles  of  K.  came  to  mean 
the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  Gen.  io4,  Num.  2424, 
Is.  231* 12  etc.,  especially  of  Greece,  Dan.  n30,  1  M.  i1  85.  V 
here  de  insulis  Italiae  ®  '  from  the  region  of  Apollonia '  (var. 

t  t  Of  linen  with  broidered-work  was  thy  sail  *  9 , 

And  of  purple  from  the  isles  of 9 Elisha  was  thy  awning. 

For  linen  (Hebr.  shesh)  and  broidered-work  see  1610  n. ;  Egypt 
was  famous  for  weaving  this  fine  material ;  it  was  used  for 
priestly  vestments  and  for  hangings,  e.g.  Ex.  28s9  254  P.— sail] 
lit.  spreading  out,  in  Job  3629  of  the  clouds  ;  cp.  the  verb  in 
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Is.  3323.  The  text  adds  to  be  to  thee  a  banner ;  but,  to  judge 
from  representations  in  art,  ancient  ships  did  not  carry  a  pennon 
or  flag,  see  the  relief  photographed  in  Clar.  Bible  O.T.  iv.  81 ; 
the  word,  then,  must  mean  sail,  which,  however,  has  just  been 
named.  The  sentence  is  a  gloss  on  the  rare  word  for  sail ;  it 
may  be  based  on  Is.  3328.  In  the  second  line  jf{l  reads  of  blue- 
purple  and  red-purple ;  the  metre  shews  that  blue-purple  (see 
23®  n.)  is  an  addition  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  as  the  two 
words  generally  go  together  (26  times  in  Ex.).  Red-purple, 
<8  noppvpa,  was  extracted  from  the  murex,  the  shells  of  which 
are  found  to  this  day  in  large  accumulations  near  Tyre.  The 
Phoenicians  were  supposed  to  have  invented  purple  dye,  and 
they  certainly  produced  and  exported  it ;  why,  then,  was 
purple  from  the  isles  of  ’Elisha  used  in  preference  to  the  native 
Tyrian  ?  Perhaps  because  it  was  richer  in  colour  and  more 
costly.  ’Elish&,  one  of  the  '  sons  ’  of  Javan  Gen.  10®,  must 
have  been  somewhere  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  It  has 
been  identified  with  the  AlaSia  i.e.  Cyprus  of  the  TA.  letters, 
Nos.  33-40  ;  ‘  questionable,  but  possible,’  says  Knudtzon,  who 
thinks  rather  of  Carthage,  traditionally  founded  by  Elissa 
(Dido)  the  Tyrian  princess  (El- Am.  Tafeln  1077  f.)  ;  so  E.  Meyer 
Gesch.  d.  Altert?  1.  673.  ®  paraphrases  ‘  from  the  cities  of 

Italy  ’  ;  Eusebius  identifies  with  Sicily  (On.  Sacr.  163,  40  f. 
Lagarde,  ib.  250  Wutz).  In  KB.  vi.  507  Jensen  looks  to  the 
far  west,  N.W.  Africa  or  beyond  Tarshish,  and  suggests  a 
connexion  with  the  Gk.  Elysium.  Purple  from  the  murex  was 
obtained  from  most  of  these  places,  as  Pliny  shews,  HN.  ix.  60. 
— awning ]  or  more  vaguely  covering,  for  shelter  ;  used  of  the 
ark  Gen.  813,  and  of  the  tabernacle  Ex.  2614  etc. ;  in  Eg.  and 
Assyr.  ships  it  was  made  of  cloth  (Co.). — 8.  The  crew  of  the 
ship,  drawn  from  dependent  cities,  vv.8- 9a. 

Dwellers  in  §idon  and  ’Arwdd  were  thine  oarsmen , 

Wise  men  '  of  $emer  ’  were  in  thee,  they  were  thy  sailors. 

$idon  (see  2821),  on  the  coast  25  m.  N.  of  Tyre,  had  been  in 
early  times  the  chief  city  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  known 
generally  as  the  Sidonians  (NSI.  54)  ;  but  in  the  6th  cent, 
fidon  had  become  subordinate  to  Tyre,  as  this  v.  implies.  Both 
cities  had  been  forced  into  submission  by  Pharaoh  Hophra’  in 
588  b.c.,  and  both  were  attempting  to  recover  their  independence, 
Jer.  27®  ;  in  the  end  they  yielded  to  Babylon,  cp.  Jer.  47®. 
Later  on,  under  Persian  rule,  Sidon  took  the  place  of  Tyre  as 
the  leading  state  of  Phoenicia;  Herod,  vii.  89,  viii.  67.— 
’Arwad  v.11,  Gen.  io18=i  C.  i16,  Aradus  of  the  classical  writers, 
now  Ru4d,  lay  considerably  N.  of  Sidon ;  the  city  stood  on  an 
island  near  the  coast,  and  formed  with  Antarados  and  Marathos 
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on  the  mainland  a  single  state.  Its  inhabitants  had  a  reputation 
for  being  bold  seamen  ;  so  Strabo  describes  them,  irpoo-iOto-av  .  .  . 
4>i\oiroviav  ir pos  rrjv  QaXao-frovpyiav ,  xvi.  2,  14. — Wise  men  *  of 
$emer  ']  The  text  reads  Thy  wise  menf  0  §or  ;  but  the  senators 
of  Tyre  could  hardly  be  sailors  in  the  ship  which  represents 
Tyre  !  The  context  speaks  of  a  crew  furnished  by  subject 
towns  ;  and  Kr.  conjectures  Semer,  vpa,  S.  of  Aradus,  and 
mentioned  with  the  latter  in  Gen.  io18 ;  read  then  the  wise 
men  of  $.  (He.  Ho.). — sailors]  Only  here  and  in  w.27’29,  Jon.  i8 ; 
lit.  rope-pullers. — 9a. 

The  elders  of  GSbal  ‘  9  were  in  theey  repairers  of  thy 

seams . 

The  leading  men  of  a  famous  Phoenician  city  acted  as  ship- 
carpenters  on  the  proud  vessel,  cp.  v.27.  Gebalt  the  Gk.  Bublos, 
now  Jebel,  half-way  between  Tripolis  and  Berut,  held  a  place 
of  prominence  from  very  early  times  (see  crit.  n.).  In  recent 
years  some  ancient  Phoenician  inscriptions  have  been  found 
in  its  cemetery  ;  Dussaud  Syria  v.  (1924)  135  ff.,  vi.  (1925) 
101  ff. ;  Vincent  Rev.  Bibl.  1925,  183  ff.  ;  Montet  ib.  1926, 
321  ff. ;  Gressmann  T.  u.  B.2  189  f.  Taf.  ccliv.  ffl  reads  The 
elders  of  G.  and  her  wise  men  were  in  thee ;  either  and  her 
wise  men  or  were  in  thee  must  be  regarded  as  an  expansion  if 
the  measure  is  to  be  preserved  ;  cp.  v.8. — repairers  of  thy  seams] 
Cp.  2  K.  i26fl- 13  225. — At  the  end  of  this  line  the  poem  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  an  allusion  to  the  merchant-ships  which  crowded  the 
harbour,  v.9b,  and  to  the  mercenaries  in  the  Tyrian  army, 
w.10.  u.  Then  follows  the  long  catalogue  w.12  '25a  ;  in  v.26b 
the  figure  of  the  ship  appears  again,  and  the  poem  is  continued 
from  v.9a. — 9b.  and  their  mariners]  Only  here  and  w.27*29, 
Jon.  i5 ;  an  interesting  word,  because  the  Hebrews,  who  were 
not  a  sea-faring  people,  borrowed  it  from  Aramaic,  ultimately 
from  the  Babylonians. — to  barter  for  thy  goods]  This  phrase, 
which  occurs  repeatedly  with  variations  in  this  ch.,  w.13- 17- 19- 
25a.  27a.  33^  points  to  barter  as  the  principle  upon  which  ancient 
trade  was  carried  on.  The  different  nations  brought  their 
goods-for-barter  to  Tyre,  and  exchanged  them  for  Tyrian  products. 
— 10.  11.  The  mercenaries  in  the  army  of  Tyre  :  barbarians 
from  distant  countries  v.10,  and  contingents  from  Phoenician 
states  near  at  hand  v.11. — Paras  and  LUd  and  Puf  were  in  thy 
host]  Paras  38s  most  naturally  means  Persia ,  as  often  in  Chr., 
Ezr.,  Dan.,  Est.  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  author  of 
vv  9b -25a  should  not  have  heard  of  the  Persians  even  before 
Cyrus  came  upon  the  scene.  Tyre  may  have  employed  them 
in  her  army.  LAd,  as  in  Gen.  io22  P  (<g  AovS)  will  be  the 
Lydians  (©  AvSoi,  so  Josephus)  of  W.  Asia  Minor  ;  or  possibly 
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the  Akk.  Lubdu  between  the  upper  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
(KB.  i.  1 77,  199  ;  Winckler  AF.  ii.  47  ;  Skinner  Gen.  206). 
Put  is  certainly  the  Egyptian  Punt ,  old  Pers.  Putty d,  Akk. 
Pufa,  i.e.  the  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  Gen.  io6  P  (Muller 
As.  u.  Eur.  114  f.).  The  names  thus  have  no  geographical 
connexion  ;  they  are  chosen  to  shew  that  Tyre  was  powerful 
and  rich  enough  to  supply  her  army  from  the  most  distant 
lands  ;  the  assonance  Lud  and  Put  probably  decided  the  com¬ 
bination,  cp.  306,  Jer.  46s,  which  would  not  offend  the  vague 
ideas  of  geography  current  in  ancient  times.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  maintain  that  all  three  names  represent  Egyptian 
or  N.  African  tribes,  on  the  ground  that  in  Gen.  io13  J=i  t.  i11 
the  Ludim  belong  to  Egypt,  and  that  late  classical  authors 
mention  the  Perorsi  and  Pharusii  as  N.  African  races  (Pliny 
HN.  v.  1  and  8 ;  vi.  35  ;  Strabo  ii.  5,  33 ;  xvii,  3,  3).  Paras  is 
a  possible  equivalent  of  Pharusii  (so  He.  165.  304)  ;  but  in  view 
of  the  established  meaning  of  Paras ,  it  seems  much  more  likely 
that  the  former  explanation  is  right.  Toy  alters  the  text  to 
Kush ,  Lub  and  Put ,  cp.  305,  but  without  sufficient  reason. 
&  always  and  wrongly  gives  At/Jvc?  for  Put  (in  Is,.  6619  QovS  1. 
Put  for  Pul).— thy  men  of  battle ]  Cp.  v.27,  Is.  4112,  Jer.  5030.— 
they  hung  in  thee]  i.e.  on  thy  walls,  v.11  2324,  Cant.  44, 1  Macc.  467. 
— they  gave  thee  splendour]  The  subject  is  the  foreign  troops. — 
11.  The  sons  of  9 Arwad  and  .  .  .]  See  on  v.8.  iJl  has  and 
thy  host ,  apparently  copied  by  mistake  from  v.10.  After  *  Arwad 
another  pr.  n.  is  wanted  ;  Co.  suggests  Hethlon  4715  481,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hamath  ;  Halevy,  with  only  a  slight  change, 
Helek  i.e.  Cilicia,  Akk.  Hilakku  ;  the  name  occurs  on  coins  of 
tarsus  (4th  cent.),  NSI.  344.  407;  but  the  context  implies 
a  town  nearer  to  Phoenicia. — and  Gammadim  were  on  thy  towers] 
These  people  are  not  mentioned  elsewhere  ;  they  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Kumidi  of  the  TA.  letters,  Nos.  116,  129,  132  etc., 
who  lived  perhaps  in  N.  Syria  ;  see  Knudtzon  1214  f.  They 
were  evidently  a  Phoenician  state,  as  their  association  with 
'Arw&d  suggests.  The  Vrs.  guess :  &  <£uAa *cs,  so  % 

‘  and  also  Cappadocians/  so  *A  ;  S  n\\a  kcll  MtjSol  ;  V  sed 
et  Pygmaei.  Lagarde  proposes  Gomirim,  from  Gomer,  the 
Armenian  name  for  Cappadocia  ;  Co.  §emarim  Gen.  io18. — 
their  bucklers]  Cp.  2  S.  87,  2  K.  ii10,  2  C.  23®,  Jer.  5111,  Cant.  44. 

< quivers/  but  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word. — 
perfected  thy  beauty]  So  v.4. — 12.  Tarshish]  Most  probably 
Tartessus,  a  Phoenician  port  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  see  i16  n.  ; 
here  and  in  3813,  Jer.  io9  mentioned  on  account  of  its  exports 
from  the  Spanish  mines  ;  for  the  list  of  metals  cp.  2218- 20, 
Num.  3122  P.  Strabo  iii.  2,  8  f.  and  Diodorus  v.  35  ff.  speak 
of  the  silver,  iron,  tin  and  lead  found  in  the  region  of 
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Tartessus.  <g  renders  KapxrjSovioi,  cp.  &  Is.  23*- 6* 10- 14 ;  V 
Carthaginienses. — was  thy  trafficker  by  reason  of  {thy)  great 
wealth  o^  every  kind]  Cp.  w.16* 18- 21  •  36.  Tyre's  wealth  attracted 
commerce  from  the  furthest  regions. — silver  .  .  .  they  exchanged 
for  thy  wares]  An  accommodation  to  Engl,  idiom  ;  Hebr.  puts 
the  prep,  for  with  the  object  given  in  exchange  ;  for  silver  etc., 
so  vv.13- 17-  22 ;  in  Engl,  this  for  is  untranslatable,  and  om. 
it  here.  Again,  Hebr.  says  they  gave,  but  uses  the  common 
word  in  a  special  sense  when  speaking  of  trade  ;  the  equivalent 
in  Engl,  is  they  exchanged  for.  The  countries  named  in  w.12"25 
brought  their  products  in  ships  or  caravans,  and  gave  them  in 
exchange  for  the  wares  (w.12- 14  etc.)  or  goods  (vv.9- 13  etc.) 
of  Tyre  :  the  two  latter  words  are  synonymous,  e.g.  vv  27-  33. 
— 13*  Javan,  Tubal  and  Meshek]  The  three  together,  Gen.  io2  P, 
Is.  6619  <g  ;  the  last  two  in  ch.  3226  38s  391.  Javan  is  the  name 
of  the  Ionians  of  Asia  Minor  ;  in  Akk.,  Jamnu,  Jamanu,  Javanu 
(Meissner  Bab.  u.  Ass.  i.  18,  100).  This  is  the  earliest  mention 
of  them  in  the  O.T. ;  renders  y  eEAAa$,  the  later  sense,  e.g. 
Zech.  913,  Dan.  821.  Tubal  and  Meshek  lay  in  E.  Asia  Minor, 
on  either  side  of  the  Anti-Taurus  range  ;  thus  they  are  named 
together,  as  in  Sargon's  Cylinder  Inscr.  KB.  ii.  41,  and  by 
Herod,  iii.  94,  vii.  78  MoV^ot,  Tifiaprjvol.  For  Tabal  see  further 
KB.  ii.  21,  and  for  Muiku  ib.  i.  19 ;  and  Rogers  Hist,  of  Bab. 
and  Ass.  ii.  166  ff.— persons  of  men  .  .  .  they  exchanged  for 
thy  goods]  Lit.  souls  of  men ,  i.e.  slaves,  cp.  Gen.  125  36s  P, 
1  Macc.  io33,  Rev.  1813  (from  here).  In  Joel  4  [3]8  there  is 
a  reference  to  Jewish  slaves  sold  to  the  Greeks.— 14.  Beth - 
Togarma]  Probably  Armenia ;  in  Gen.  io3  one  of  the  ‘  sons  ' 
of  Gomer ;  in  ch.  386  Gomer  and  B-T.  are  said  to  be  ‘  in  the 
recesses  of  the  north.'  From  N.  Asia  Minor,  then,  came  horses 
and  §teeds  and  mules,  cp.  1  K.  io28.  The  word  for  steeds  generally 
means  horsemen,  e.g.  23s- 12,  who  would  be  out  of  place  here  ; 
but  occasionally  the  word  seems  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for 
horses,  e.g.  Joel  24,  and  perhaps  Is.  28s8,  Jer.  464.  <§B  om. 
and  mules,  hence  Co.  believes  that  only  two  kinds  of  animals 
are  intended  ;  he  would  keep  the  mules  and  drop  the  steeds. 
A  copyist  might  easily  confuse  the  words,  which  are  much 
alike  ;  but  there  is  some  support  for  the  rendering  steeds,  and 
therefore  the  text  may  be  kept. — 15.  The  sons  of  Dedhan  were 
thy  merchants]  As  Dedhan  comes  later,  v.20,  in  its  natural  place 
among  the  Arabian  lands,  most  moderns  follow  <gB  viol  ‘PoSiW, 
and  change  the  text  to  Rodan  i.e.  the  Rhodians  ;  and  this 
agrees  with  the  situation  of  the  countries  just  mentioned.  But 
ivory  and  ebony  came  from  Africa  and  India  ;  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  they  would  be  brought  to  Tyre  by  way  of  Rhodes.  The 
text  should  be  retained,  and  the  sons  of  Dedhan  understood  as 
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an  Arab  tribe  dwelling  in  the  territory  of  Edom  v.ia  (for  Aram 
4?l),  see  2513  n. ;  the  Dedflnites  may  have  traded  from  a  district 
in  the  S.  of  Palestine,  far  from  their  original  home  near  Teima 
in  N.W.  Arabia,  v.20.  Rev.  Bibl.  vii.  1910,  527  ff. — many  coast- 
lands  were  traffickers  in  thy  service ]  Lit.  were  the  traffick  of  thy 
hand,  abstract  for  concrete,  if  the  text  is  right,  cp.  v.31 ;  hand 
sometimes  =power  e.g.  Is.  3* ;  but  the  idea  seems  to  be  not 
under  thy  control,  as  though  the  coast-lands  were  subject,  but 
rather  that  they  were  contributors  to  Tyre’s  wealth;  from 
the  Red  Sea  ports  ivory  and  ebony  would  be  carried  overland 
to  the  great  Phoenician  market.  Ivory  is  lit.  horns  of  ivory 
(1  K.  2239),  <@  oSovrai  vtLvovs,  the  word  in  i  K.  IO22  is 
different ;  ebony,  so  2  V  Kim.,  Hebr.  hobnim  probably  from 
the  Egypt,  hbn,  was  imported  from  India  (Virgil  Georg,  ii.  116) 
and  Ethiopia  (Herod,  iii.  114),  the  latter  country  producing 
the  most  highly  prized  variety,  Pliny  HN.  xii.  8  ;  it  is  the 
heart-wood  of  the  diosfyrus  ebenus,  a  tree  which  now  grows  in 
S.  India  and  Ceylon.— they  rendered  in  gift  to  thee ]  The  noun 
occurs  only  here  and  in  Ps.  7210  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  Akk.— 16.  ‘  Edom  ’  was  thy  trafficker  by  reason  of  the 
abundance  of  thy  ‘  goods  ’]  ill  reads  Aram,  2©  Ivpla,  but  Syria 
(Damascus)  comes  lower  down,  v.18  ;  6  MSS  ’A  £§>  and  modems 
read  Edom,  which  is  implied  by  <8> ;  the  two  are  often  confused, 
cp.  1657  n.  For  ill  thy  works  1.  thy  goods  <g,  cp.  v.9  n.  and  v.12. 
— garnet,  red-purple  and  broidered  stuff  and  byssus  and  coral 
and  red-jasper  (?)  they  exchanged  for  thy  wares ]  It  is  surprising 
to  find  fabrics  among  precious  stones  ;  the  latter  might  well 
come  from  the  mountains  of  Edom,  but  hardly  the  former. 
How  did  the  text  arise  ?  <©  om.  red-purple  and  byssus,  con¬ 

tinuing  with  Kal  irotKtX/iara  Ik  &ap<rt is.  The  last  word  is  the 
name  of  a  precious  stone  in  i16  io9  2813  ;  hence  Co.  ingeniously 
suggests  that  broidered-stuff  (iroud\p.a.Ta)  may  be  a  corrupted 
form  of  the  word  for  rock  crystal  2813 ;  then  the  v.  will  refer 
only  to  gems.  Many  adopt  this  emendation.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  that  two  texts  have  been  combined  in  ill, 
one  relating  to  Edom  and  its  mineral  products,  the  other,  to 
Aram  and  its  fabrics  (so  Toy).  We  do  not  know  enough  about 
the  commerce  of  Edom  to  feel  confidence  in  the  proposed 
alteration  of  the  text.  The  garnet,  Hebr.  nophek  28 is=av0pa£ 
was  a  stone  in  the  second  row  of  the  high  priest  s  breast-plate 
Ex.  2818=39u,  probably  of  a  red  colour,  but  not  the  ruby  or 
carbuncle  (2813  V),  which  were  unknown  in  ancient  times. 
For  red-purple  cp.  v.7  n.  Byssus,  Hebr.  bus=‘  fine  linen  ’  ;  it 
has  been  supposed  that  this  was  the  Syrian  variety  of  the 
Egyptian  shesh  v.7 ;  but  if  we  read  Edom  for  Aram  this  dis¬ 
tinction  vanishes  ;  in  later  Hebr.  bus  seems  to  mean  the  same 
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as  the  older  word  shesh,  and  probably  linen  rather  than  cotton 
(Enc.  Bibl.  col.  2800).  According  to  Rabb.  tradition  the  Hebr. 
ra’mdth  denotes  coral,  which  is  found  in  the  warm  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  but  the  identifica¬ 
tion  is  uncertain.  <gB  transliterates  A.an<!>0  A  'P Red- 
jasper  is  a  conjectural  equivalent  of  the  Hebr.  kadhkodh  ?  = 
‘  sparkle  ' ;  only  again  in  Is.  5412,  where  <©  renders  ia<r7ri9  2 
Kapxy&oviov ;  here  <6B  transliterates  Xopxop  A  K opxopvs.  Suppos¬ 
ing  that  the  r  is  right,  the  rendering  KapxySoviov  points  to  the 
Carthaginian  carbuncle  of  Pliny  HN.  xxxvii.  25  ;  at  any  rate 
it  was  probably  a  red  stone  (Myers  Enc .  Bibl.  col.  4810). — 
17.  The  products  of  the  land  of  Israel :  cp.  Gen.  4311  J,  1  K.  525, 
Acts  1220. — Wheat  of  Minnith  and  pannag]  In  Jud.  n33  Minnith 
is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Ammonite  territory,  which  could 
hardly  be  intended  here.  None  of  the  Vrs.  recognize  a  pr.  n. 
By  re-grouping  the  consonants,  and  with  a  slight  addition  Co. 
reads  wheat  and  spices  i.e.  gum  tragacanth,  Gen.  37s5  4311. 
P annag  is  a  word  of  doubtful  meaning ;  it  may  be  borrowed 
from  Akk.,  in  which  pannigu= a  kind  of  meal  or  cake ;  Zimmem 
Akk .  Fremdw.  38  f. — and  balm]  Cp.  Gen.  3725  >  it  came  especially 
from  Gilead,  Jer.  822  4611 ;  3  prjTLurjv  i.e.  resin. — they  exchanged 
for  thy  goods]  Cp.  v.13.— 18.  Exports  from  Damascus.  The 
clause  for  the  abundance  of  thy  works  is  omitted  by  3,  and 
seems  to  be  a  gloss  on  the  following  by  reason  of  the  abundance 
of  all  kinds  of  wealth,  cp.  v.12. — wine  of  Helbon  is  mentioned 
twice  in  inscrr.  of  Nebuchadrezzar  (Langdon  Neubab.  Konigs- 
inschr.  90  11.  22  f,  154  11.  50  f.).  The  name  survives  in  the 
modem  Helbun,  three  hours  N.  of  Damascus,  on  Anti-Lebanon  ; 
vine-culture  is  still  carried  on  there,  Baedeker  Pal.1  298.  Strabo 
xv.  22  speaks  of  the  wine  of  Syria  called  the  Chalybonian, 
which  was  drunk  by  the  Persian  kings. — and  tawny  (?)  wool] 
For  wool  cp.  343  4417.  The  other  word  is  doubtfully  explained 
from  the  Arabic  as  meaning  whitish-red,  cp.  Jud.  510  ‘tawny 
she-asses/  3  *  wool  of  Miletus/  ®  *  fine  (or,  Milesian)  wool 
wrapped  up/  g>  *  white  wool/  For  the  two  words  Co.  suggests 
and  Simmin,  a  place  from  which  wine  came,  mentioned  next 
to  Helbon  in  the  neo-Bab.  inscriptions  just  referred  to. — 19. 
01  reads  the  first  half  of  the  v.  Wedhan  and  Javan  Me’uzzal 
they  exchanged  for  thy  wares.  Clearly  the  text  is  corrupt.  At 
any  rate  they  exchanged  for  thy  wares  must  be  transferred  to 
v.18  with  <3,  as  the  phrase  elsewhere  stands  at  the  end  of  a 
verse.  Of  the  various  attempts  to  elucidate  the  remaining 
text,  two  may  be  considered,  (a)  In  the  above-named  inscrip¬ 
tions  a  place  Izallu  occurs  along  with  Helbon  etc.,  and  this 
may  underlie  m^uzzal,  which  must  then  go  into  v.18 :  wine  of 
Helbon  and  Simmin  and  ’  Izzal  they  exchanged  for  thy  wares , 
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The  unintelligible  Wedhan  and  Javan  may  be  supposed  to 
conceal  the  name  of  some  place  in  Arabia  which  produced  iron 
and  spices ;  Waddan  between  Medina  and  Mekka,  though 
unknown  to  antiquity,  would  meet  the  requirements  ;  v.19 
will  then  read  4  From  '  Wadddn  bright  iron ,  cassia  and  calamus 
were  (i brought )  for  thy  goods.  Or  (6)  v.19  may  begin  with  Me'uzzal, 
read  with  some  MSS  and  <@S>  from  ’Uzal,  a  place  in  Arabia, 
Gen.  io27  J=i  C.  i21  (so  Co.) ;  wedhan  and  yavan  may  be  mis¬ 
written  forms  of  Didhan  v.20  and  yeyn  ‘  wine  1  v.18  which  have 
been  copied  in  here  by  mistake  ;  then  v.19  will  read  From 
* Uzal  bright  iron ,  cassia  and  calamus  etc. — The  epithet  in  bright 
or  smooth  iron  is  uncertain  both  in  form  and  meaning ;  the 
vb.  is  used  figuratively  in  Jer.  528.  Cassia  was  imported  from 
S.  India  ;  calamus  (&>V)  usually  denotes  a  reed  ;  in  RV.  *  sweet 
calamus  *z=kene  bosem  Ex.  3023  ;  'sweet  cane  "—kane  Is.  4324, 
Jer.  620.  These  spices  would  be  brought  from  Arabia  rather 
than  from  Damascus. — 20.  Here  Dltdhan  is  associated  with 
‘ Arabh ,  Kedhar,  ShSbha ,  i.e.  with  the  Hej&z,  not  with  Edom  as 
in  v.16.  This  D&Mn  may  be  the  ancient  name  of  el-'Ela,  near 
Teima,  where  a  Minaean  inscr.  has  been  found  commemorating 
a  certain  El-wahab  ‘  who  died  at  Dedan/  Rev.  Bibl.  vii.  (1910), 
522.  See  further  on  2513.  From  this  district,  near  the  N.E. 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  were  brought  garments  of  hobhesh  for 
riding ,  i.e.  saddle-cloths  or  trappings.  The  meaning  of  hobhesh 
is  not  known  ;  the  corresponding  word  in  Akk.  denotes  some 
kind  of  clothing. — 21.  ‘ Arabh  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedhar ] 
"Arabh,  cp.  305,  Jer.  2524,  is  a  collective  name  for  the  nomad 
Bedouin  of  N.  Arabia  ;  in  later  times  it  was  extended  to  the 
tribes,  the  ‘ Arbim ,  of  the  whole  Arabian  Peninsula,  who  traded 
in  gold  and  silver  and  sheep,  2  C.  914  (cp.  1  K.  io15),  1711  2116 
221  267.  Kedhar  was  also  a  nomad  race  in  the  Arabian  desert; 
Gen.  2513  P,  Jer.  210  4928,  Is.  4211,  renowned  for  their  archers 
and  flocks,  Is.  2i16f*  607.  The  land  of  Aribi  is  mentioned  in 
Assyr.  inscrr.  from  the  8th  to  the  7th  cent.,  e.g.  KB.  ii.  31,  55» 
13 1,  215  ff.  Kedhar  also  comes  into  Asshurbanipal's  campaign 
against  Arabia,  ib.  217,  223. — they  were  traffickers  in  thy  service 
with  lambs  and  rams  and  goats]  Cp.  v.15  n.  and  3918,  Dt.  3214, 
Is.  i11,  Jer.  5140  ;  these  ministered  to  Tyre's  wealth,  and  brought 
the  animals  used  for  sacrifice. — with  them  (the  lambs  etc.)  were 
thy  traffickers]  The  phrase  may  stand  either  here  or  in  cl.  a  ;  it 
is  not  wanted  in  both  places,  though  <§  agrees  with  jdl—  22.  The 
merchants  of  Shibha *  and  Ra'Zma,  they  were  thy  merchants]  The 
first  word  can  hardly  be  right ;  Co.  would  substitute  Havila , 
which  is  named  along  with  the  two  other  countries  in  Gen.  io7  P. 
Shebha  is  the  designation  of  a  people  living  in  S.  Arabia,  c. 
1200  miles  S.  of  Jerusalem,  alluded  to  in  the  O.T.”  as  remote, 
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and  famous  for  the  gold,  frankincense  and  precious  stones  in 
which  its  merchants  traded,  3813,  1  K.  iolf- 10,  Is.  606,  Jer.  620, 
Joel  48,  Ps.  7210* 15,  Job  619.  Most  of  these  references  come 
from  literature  of  the  7th-6th  cents.  In  the  8th  cent.  Sh£bh&* 
is  mentioned  as  paying  tribute  in  the  inscrr.  of  Tiglath-pileser  iii. 
and  Sargon,  KB.  ii.  21,  55  ;  the  latter  references,  ana  Job  i15, 
imply  that  there  were  Sabaeans  living  in  N.  Arabia.  The 
Sabaean  inscrr.  discovered  by  Glaser  (CIS.  iv.)  reveal  the 
wealth  and  importance  of  the  state  ;  they  are  written  in  a 
language  which  resembles  Ethiopic,  and  cover  a  long  period, 
from  c.  700  b.c.  to  the  6th  cent,  a.d.,  when  the  kingdom  was 
finally  destroyed.  See  KATA  148  ff.,  Driver-Gray  Job  16  f. 
Ra'ema  <&B  *Pa/xa  AQ  *Pay/xa  is  coupled  with  ShSbh&*  in  Gen.  io7 
('Pcyx/Lia  and  *P€yfu£)  =  i  C.  i9 ;  it  is  no  doubt  the  place  mentioned 
in  a  Minaean  inscr.  as  Raam&t.  The  inscr.  records  that  a  Minaean 
caravan  was  attacked  by  hosts  of  Saba  and  Haul&n  on  its  way 
between  Ma'an  and  Rafam&t  in  the  S.  of  Arabia ;  see  critical  n. 
— the  chief  of  all  sfices  and  all  precious  stones  they  exchanged 
for  thy  wares ]  Spice,  Hebr.  bosem,  Gk.  paXo-afxov,  was  brought  to 
Solomon  by  the  queen  of  Sheba*,  1  K.  io2* 10,  cp.  26 ;  the  word 
occurs  also  in  the  description  of  the  anointing  oil.  Ex.  3023  P. 
For  precious  stones  cp.  2813,  2  S.  1230,  1  K.  io2*  10f\ — 23.  Karan 
and  Kanne  and  'Eden]  We  pass  from  the  far  S.  to  the  far  N. 
Hardn  was  an  ancient  city  in  N.W.  Mesopotamia,  60  miles  E. 
of  Carchemish ;  it  lay  at  the  parting  of  the  trade-routes  to 
Carchemish,  Nineveh  and  Damascus,  a  position  which  made 
it  commercially  important  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
middle  ages.  See  Gen.  ii31  I24f*  P  2743  J  2810  E  294  J,  2  K.  1912 
(note  sons  of  'Eden  in  the  context).  In  Akk.  Harranu  means 
4  way/  *  caravan/  4  joint  undertaking/  indicating  the  character 
of  the  place.  Kanne  is  the  Akk.  Kannu\  probably  in 
Mesopotamia,  but  not  identified.  Elsewhere  in  the  O.T.  * Eden 
is  called  Ben6-'Eden  2  K.  I912=ls.  3712  and  B6th-‘Eden  Am.  i6, 
the  Bit-Adini  of  the  Assyr.  inscrr.,  a  district  inhabited  by 
Aramaeans  on  either  side  of  the  Euphrates,  due  S.  of  H4r&n. 
See  KB.  i.  65,  105,  107  (9th  cent.),  and  KAT .3  39  b — After 
'Eden  jffl  adds  merchants  of  Shebha  ,  who  are  out  of  place  in  this 
connexion ;  the  words  have  been  erroneously  copied  from 
v.22 ;  read  with  &  they  were  thy  merchants. — Asshur  ‘  and  * 
Kilmadh  were  thy  ‘  merchants  ']  To  judge  from  the  context, 
Asshur  is  not  the  Assyrian  empire,  but  the  town  situated  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Tigris,  between  the  points  where  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Zab  join  the  main  stream,  now  the  ruined  site 
^alat  Serkat.  Kilmadh,  apparently  a  land  or  town  near  Asshur, 
is  quite  unknown;  for  a  suggested  change  in  the  reading  see 
crit.  note. — 24.  with  splendid  apparel]  Cp.  2312  384.  om. 
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— with  mantles  of  blue-purple  and  broidered  cloth ]  The  word  for 
mantles,  g* lomim ,  is  found  only  here,  and  is  derived,  prob. 
through  Aram.,  from  Akk.  <&B  recognizes  only  blue-purple . — 
and  with  carpets  of  coloured-stuff]  The  two  words  only  here : 
the  meaning  of  the  first  is  clear  from  Aram.,  that  of  the  second 
from  Akk. — bound  with  cords  and  made  secure]  The  last  word 
can  be  explained  from  Arabic  ;  it  resembles  the  word  for 
cedars ,  hence  <@  KVTrapCcrcnva  cedros.  At  the  end  of  the  v. 

reads  (were)  in  thy  place-of-merchandise  i.e.  market ;  dividing 
the  consonants  differently,  read  perhaps  with  them ,  i.e.  the 
articles  just  named,  (came)  thy  merchants . — 25.  Tarshish  ships 
9  travelled  for  thee  with  *  thy  goods]  Vessels  large  enough  to  make 
the  long  voyage  to  the  W.  of  the  Mediterranean,  cp.  1.  K.  io22 
2249,  Is.  216  231- 14  etc.  ;  these  brought  their  cargoes  to  Tyre. 
#l*s  reading  thy  travellers  thy  goods  needs  two  slight  corrections  ; 
the  vb.  only  again  Is.  57®. — The  second  half  of  the  v.  resumes 
the  poem  from  v.9a,  and  continues  the  description  of  Tyre  as 
a  great  ship. 

And  thou  wast  filled  and  heavily  laden  on  the  high  seas . 
Cp.  v.4  ;  lit.  in  the  heart  of  the  seas. — 26. 

By  many  waters  they  brought  thee ,  those  rowers  of  thine. 

A  wind  from  the  east  hath  wrecked  thee  on  the  high  seas  ! 

Disaster  overtakes  the  great  merchant-ship  ;  though  capable 
of  long  voyages  and  manned  by  skilful  sailors,  it  is  broken  by 
the  east  wind.  For  break  i.e.  wreck  cp.  1  K.  2249=2  C.  2037, 
Jon.  i4 ;  for  the  east  wind ,  specially  dangerous  at  sea,  cp. 
Ps.  48s  m. — 27.  As  stands  the  v.  reads  Thy  wealth  and  thy 
wares ,  thy  goods,  thy  mariners  and  thy  sailors ,  repairers  of  thy 
seams,  and  traders  for  thy  goods,  and  all  thy  men  of  battle  who 
were  in  thee,  and  in  all  thy  company  who  were  in  the  midst  of 
thee,  fall  into  the  heart  of  the  seas  in  the  day  of  thy  fall.  Obviously 
the  greater  part  of  this  is  so  much  expansion,  based  upon  the 
language  of  w.8, 9b* 10  and  2618.  The  sailors  come  in  the  next 
v.  Perhaps  the  v.  originally  contained  the  single  line  (so  Ho.). 

Thy  wealth  and  thy  wares  sink  down  in  the  heart  of  the 

seas. 

For  sink  down  lit.  fall  cp.  v.34. — 28. 

At  the  sound  of  the  cry  of  thy  sailors  the  suburbs  (?)  quake. 

The  word  rendered  suburbs,  originally  pasture-ground  (1  C.  516), 
seems  to  be  used  in  Ez.  and  P  for  the  land  round  a  town  in 
which  the  community  had  rights,  a  common,  452  4817,  Lev.  25s4, 
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Num.  352fl‘»  Josh*  2 111®*.  If  this  is  the  meaning  here,  the  cries 
of  the  drowning  sailors  must  be  supposed  to  reach  the  shore  ; 
but  the  ship  founders  on  the  high  seas,  v.28b.  Some  word  like 
the  depths  is  wanted. — 29-31. 


And  they  come  down  from  their  ships ,  all  that  handle 

.  lb*  oar» 

Mariners ,  all  sailors  of  the  sea  stand  ashore, 

30  And  over  thee  utter  their  voice ,  and  bitterly  cry, 

And  cast  up  dust  on  their  heads ,  rolling  in  ashes, 

31  And  make  themselves  bald  for  thy  sake ,  and  gird  them 

with  sackcloth, 

And  weep  over  thee  with  bitterness,  in  bitter  mourning. 

The  whole  shipping  world  laments  the  loss  of  the  splendid  vessel. 
For  the  acts  of  mourning  cp.  the  similar  scene  in  2616 :  casting 
up  dust,  cp.  Josh.  76,  Job  212,  Lam.  210 ;  rolling  in  ashes,  cp. 
Mic.  1  ,  Jer.  626  25 34  ;  making  baldness  by  plucking  out  the 
hair,  cp.  718  n,  ;  girding  with  sackcloth ,  cp.  718  n, — 32. 

And  over  thee  raise  *  a  lamentation,  and  lament  over 

i  TT  >  ' 

How  ’  is  Tyre  ‘  destroyed  '  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  ! 

raise  a  lamentation ]  Cp.  v.2.  Before  the  noun  inserts  in 
their  woes,  cp.  210,  V  carmen  lugubre,  or,  as  some  MSS  and 
<&  pronounce  the  word,  their  sons  ;  a  gloss,  which  breaks  the 
measure. — and  lament]  Cp.  3216,  2  S.  i17  reads  the 

second  line  Who  is  like  Tyre  that  is  brought  to  silence?]  cp. 
Ps.  3118  n?] ;  but  the  form  of  the  vb.  is  uncertain  ;  the  text 
needs  a  slight  correction,  for  How  .  ,  .  cp.  2617,  Is.  I44- 12, 
Ob.  6  ;  destroyed  cp.  Is.  151,  Jer.  47s,  Ob.  5. — 33. 

When  thy  wares  went  out  by  sea  thou  didst  satisfy 

‘  '  peoples 

With  thy  plentiful  wealth  and  goods  thou  didst  make 

kings  rich. 


‘  Now  thou  art  wrecked  on  9  the  seas,  in  the  depths  of  the 

water  ; 

Thy  goods  and  all  thy  crew  in  the  midst  of  thee  sunk  ! 

ffl  lit.  in  the  time  of  [thee)  broken ,  i.e.  what  time  thou  art  broken, 
a  doubtful  construction.  Changing  merely  the  vowels,  3  MSS 
and  the  Vrs.  read  as  above  ;  cp.  v.26  n. — all  thy  crew  or  company, 
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cp.  v.27. — ffl  reads  from  the  seas  i.e.  (and  banished)  from  ;  but 
the  prep,  in  is  more  probable,  ;  cp.  v.32b. — 35. 

All  the  dwellers  on  coast-lands  are  astonied  at  thee  ; 

Their  kings  are  greatly  affrighted ,  ‘  their  '  faces  down¬ 

cast  (?). 

The  dwellers  on  coast-lands  are  those  who  traded  with  Tyre, 
cp.  w.8*  6f*  ;  for  their  sympathetic  grief  cp.  2615- 18  ;  astonied 
as  in  2616  2819,  Lev.  26s2,  Jer.  198. — ‘  their  *  faces  downcast ] 
A  conjectural  rendering,  from  the  Arabic,  of  the  vb.  which 
usually  means  to  thunder ,  rage  ;  see  crit.  n. — 36. 

Traffickers  among  the  peoples  hiss  at  thee : 

Utterly  terrified  thou  art  become— and  vanished  for  ever . 

The  last  v.  of  the  Kin&  has  a  couplet  with  four  beats  in  each 
line,  as  in  2819.  Or  the  text  may  have  been  expanded  from  a 
3:2:2  couplet : 

1  Their '  traffickers  hiss  at  thee  :  thou  art  become  utterly  terrified— 
And  vanished  for  ever . 

The  word  for  utterly  terrified  is  an  intensive  plur.  noun,  see 
2621  n . — And  vanished  for  ever]  Cp.  2621  n.  In  2819  the  Kinfi, 
ends  thus  ;  and  <©  supports  jfffl. 

Ch.  27,  3.  'natf’n]  Kt.,  ptcp.  fem.  with  termination  in  i,  adding  dignity 
to  the  form,  cp.  Jer.  io17  2228,  Lam.  4s1.  The  art.  =  relative,  Vrs.— 
nano  Vy]  <$  M  ttjs  el<r66ov  tt)s.  OaX&aarjs  »03D  ?y  ;  perhaps 

a  free  rendering. — 'k  *?k]  <3  d?rA  vriouv  iroXXw »/=D',kd,  £5>  =  '»o. — uk  mDK  n«] 
Wellhausen  in  Sm.  suggested  the  insertion  of  mu  after  mo k  to  make 
the  reference  to  the  ship  more  definite  at  the  start ;  but  the  image  is 
clear  enough  from  the  context. — nS^a]  See  3 6  n.  <&  irepUdriKa 
ipuivTxi  kAXXos  fiov  ==':?:  — 4.  D'D’  3^3]  Cp.  the  Akk.  ’  $idon  which 

is  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,’  KB.  ii.  125,  145. — T^3J]  Be.  Kr.  etc.  un¬ 
necessarily  45  rip  /3eeXefyt=D,l?y31?,  a  mistake  perhaps  due  to 

dictation,  j  being  confused  with  y ;  see  64  n.— 5.  D^nnr??  nK]  Dual 
ending  attached  to  the  plur.,  Kdn.  iii.  §  258  a  ;  for  73  rk  before  an  indef. 
accus.  cp.  Gen.  i29  821  2  S.  61  etc.  ;  1.  Ton,/.  &  rcuvlai  <ravldw  ‘  fillets 
of  planks  *  T  tabulatis  maris=0'  mm1?.  Perhaps  pn,  also  indefinite, 
should  be  read  npn.— hk]  but  has  the  sing,  collective.— 

pn]  45  iaroifs  i\arlvo\)%,  cp.  Is.  3017  33s8  45. — T?y]  is  read  by 
before  jin  ;  but  the  word  is  outside  the  measure,  and  should  be  read 
or  and  transferred  to  v.6. — 6.  ouiSk]  45  connects  with  pn  v.®. 
— Wy  lenp  i’OiBD  wy]  The  chiasmus  is  rare  in  Ez.,  cp.  320b,  Is.  io29  , 
Am.  51,b*  28 ;  Konig  Stilistik  u.s.w.  144!.  The  form  oWp  ct.  0^9  v.29 
from  dw  is  supported  by  Kim.  in  loc.,  though  bwp  was  also  found  (Baer 
Ez.  92)  ;  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  nouns,  like  itoTp,  Vi&’pp,  in  which  an 
original  prefixed  'P  is  thinned  to  /P,  in  this  case  followed  by  d.f.  ; 
K6n.  ii.  153,  B-L.  538.  For  lenp  45  gives  a  double  rend.  tAs  Kunas 
aov  tA  iepd  ’<rov  (=i  for  cp.  v.8®  2384  n.).— na  \v  wy]  1. 
as  one  word,  &  Ra.  Kim.  and  mods.  ;  thy  hoards  they  made  of  ivory  with 
pines,  improbable  both  in  grammar  and  sense  ;  om.  }»  as  perhaps  a 
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miswritten  form  of  vv  in  the  line  below.  <8  guesses  otxovs  dXaAdeis 
for  'c^nna,  om.  (E  has  a  doublet,  but  points  to  the  true  text  by  giving 
as  one  of  its  rends.  ITWtT?  '  of  box  trees,’  see  Co.  132.  Rost  OLZ. 
1903,  444  f.  rearranges  the  line  itfy  lenp  dtid  ”nd  ontPKna. — d*w?]  The 
Or.  Mas.  has  the  Kt.  a  nom.  gent.,  8  ru>v  Xerrelv.  In  Gen.  io4, 

Num.  2424,  Is.  231,  Dan.  n80  d^?,  elsewhere  □«??;  Skinner  Gen.  199-  V 
deinsulis  Italiae. — 7.  w]  <$  j3t5<r<roy,  cp.  v.18  n. — w1?  i?  nvr6]  8  tov  irepideival 
(tol  Kal  irepifiaXciv  ere,  a  free  rend,  of  (1)  w  =='  signal,  standard,'  and 
(2)  the  letters  of  the  text  corrupted  to  i|0te>?7  ;  at  any  rate  8  implies 
01. — jdjiio  nSan]  8  vdicivOop  k.  xop(f>ijpav.  Both  words  in  Hebr.  are 
prob.  borrowed  from  the  Akk.  takiltu ='  blue  purple '  and  argamannu 
='  red  purple.' — w,(?k]  <g  'EXeurcu,  on  which  cod.  Q  notes  Ovfiov  iTclKXrjait, 
a  corruption  of  ©eov  fiov  iirikXTjais  and  *?*-[- y^  ;  cp.  Onotn.  Sacr.  61  5718 
Lag. ;  ib.  513  f.,  677  Wutz. — 8.  prs]  On  the  name  see  2821  phil.  n. — thk] 
Also  mentioned  in  TA.  letters,  Nos.  101,  105,  149  Arwada,  Knudtzon  l.c. 
1199  ;  and  in  Egyptian  documents,  Muller  As.  u.  Eur.  186  ;  and  in  Ass. 
inserr.  from  the  9tn~7th  cents.,  e.g.  KB.  i.  109.  125.  173,  KB.  ii.  21.  91. 
149.  1 71-3  Armada  and  Arwdd. — *v>»  TDan]  1.  ids  naan.  This  ancient 
and  important  place  occurs  in  the  TA.  letters  $umur  Nos.  85,  105,  149, 
Knudtzon  l.c.  1138  f.,  in  Egyptian  Damara,  Muller  l.c.  187,  in  Assyrian 
Zimarra,  $imirra,  KB.  i.  109;  see  KAT*  181  n.  186  f. — 9.  ?aj]  In 
the  TA.  letters  Gubla,  Nos.  68-140  ;  in  Egyptian  Kbn,  Kbl,  Muller  l.c. 
188;  in  Assyrian  inserr.  from  the  9th~7th  cents.  Gublu,  e.g.  KB.  i.  109. 
143,  KB.  ii.  21.  91.  149.  241.  Its  people  are  mentioned  in  Josh.  136, 

1  K.  582  t181.  For  Up]  <&B  gives  ol  Trpeap&repoi  BvpXluv  with  var. 
BipXlior,  F  senes  Giblii  ;  Thackeray  Gram.  96. — rropm]  Perh.  intruded 
from  v.8. — ^?a  'puno]  <8  ivl<rxvov’  TVV  P0V^VV  o'ov,  in  v-27  vfypovXol 
<rov,  a  guess  from  the  context. — n^5=Akk.  malafiu  'mariner,'  e.g. 
Gilgamesh  Epic  xi.  KB.  vi.  234.  236.  246  etc.  Prob.  the  word  came 
into  Hebr.  through  Aramaic  ;  Kautzsch  Aramaismen  59. — "P"iyo  any?] 
my  =  (i)  take  on  pledge,  with  accus.  of  the  person,  i.e.  go  surety  for , 
Gen.  43*  4432J,  with  accus.  of  the  thing,  Pr.  22afl ;  (2)  give  in  pledge , 
with  accus  of  the  thing,  i.e.  as  a  mortgage,  Neh.  5s,  Pr.  1718 ;  (3)  exchange , 
in  trade,  with  cogn.  accus.,  w.8b*  27b  ;  so  anyo  jnj  give  goods  in  exchange 
vv.18*  17.  8  here  M  bvends  5u<rMw*'(=3nyD  west ,  Is.  43®  etc.  #)  ; 

(dwKOLv  rijr  i/xTToplcLv  <tov  v.18  j  ol  ffti/ifiiKTol  eov  (=3?y  mixed  multitude , 
Jer.  27s7  32*- 10  8)  w.17*  19*  26*  27*  88f. — xi.  Vrm]  Co.  pVnn] ;  Hal6vy 
— 3'aD]  §s>  om. — dhoti]  <££§>  =  dhdp  or  dhjo  &  ’Kpeisp  *jw. — 

12.  luiaty  unj  .  .  .  fpaa]  The  noun  pajy  cp.  pa?y  pledge,  B-L.  517, 
only  in  this  ch.  ;  8  apytipiov  .  .  .  t8u )kclv  rfy v  dyopdu  eov.  jna  with  3  = 

*  to  give  one  thing  for  another.'  The  construction  varies  :  (a)  the  a 
stands  with  the  object  given  in  exchange,  vv.12*  18*  17*  2a,  cp.  w.20,*  21*  24  ; 
(6)  the  object  taken  in  exchange  is  in  the  accus.,  vv.12*  18*  14*  17*  22 ; 
(£)  3  stands  with  both,  vv.18*  18‘19  (corrected)  ;  (d)  a  is  omitted,  and 
both  objects  are  in  the  accus.,  v.14,  a  construction  which  is  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  analogy  of  the  other  passages.  This  a  is  a  variety  of  the 
beth  pretii  and  stands  with  the  thing  by  means  of  which  the  exchange 
is  carried  out,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  used  with  the  object  taken,  e.g.  Dt.  I425, 
Joel  43,  Ps.  156,  Lam.  i11  ;  ct.  (a)  and  {b)  (d).  A  noteworthy  parallel 
to  the  technical  use  of  }iu  and  paty  is  found  in  Akk.,  where  naddnu  = 
'give,'  and  uzubbu=  a  payment’  for  a  specific  purpose,  e.g.  money 
paid  to  a  wife  when  she  is  divorced,  Code  of  ffam.  §§  139.  M1*  thls 
ch.,  however,  pa?y  is  not  used  as  in  Akk.,  for  it  means  waves,  like  its 
syn.  aayo,  as  is  clear  from  w.27*  83  :  both  are  cast  iiito  the  sea.  How 
'y  came  to  have  this  sense  is  uncertain  ;  was  it  something  left  (aiy)  by 
the  caravan  in  the  market?  Hoffmann  suggests  that  'y=3$  i.e.  a^j 
‘  commercial  gains,’  Job  201"(?),  and  that  it  was  borrowed  from  Phoenician, 
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Ueber  ein.  phon.  Inschr.  1889,  15*  See  also  G.  A.  Smith  Enc.  Bibl.  col. 
5I95- — x3‘  I®'01  P']  V  ‘EXXds,  Kal  i)  atjpuraaa  (=S38  Nah.  i6), 

Kal  rd  iraparelvovra  (=WD),  which  Thackeray  trs.  ‘Greece,  both  the 
mainland  and  the  adjoining  islands,’  Sept,  and  Jew.  Worsh.  n8w. ; 
elsewhere  <&  gives  9o/9A,  M 6ao\,  M(f<r ox. — oik  ffsia]  Cp.  Akk.  napMti 
lit.  ‘  souls,’  used  esp.  in  connexion  with  sale  of  slaves,  Johns  Ass.  Deeds 
and  Docs.  iii.  389  f.,  and  TA.  letters  No.  62  1.  33. — 14.  nouin  /vao] 
J?B  oIkov  Ota? pa/id  A  OepyapA  ;  perh.=Akk.  Tilgarimmu  in  MeHtene, 
Cappadocia ;  Del.  Parodies  246. — -rauiy  uni  .  .  .  d’dio]  The  constrn.  of 
|nj  with  two  accusatives  is  to  be  explained  on  the  analogy  of  the  passages 
in  which  }m  takes  2  ;  see  v. 11  n. — omsi]  Co.  regards  as  a  faulty  trans- 
scription  of  ovtbi.— 15.  pi]  Cp.  Gen.  io7  =  i  C.  i9  <g>  A addv,  an  Arabian 
tribe.  In  the  oun  of  Gen.  io4  have  become  the  D'm  of  1  C.  i7,  the 
latter  being  the  true  reading.  For  viol  '? odlw  <gB  here,  A  reads  viol 
Apadlioy,  a  corruption.—’ rSai]  g^o'Sai.— -rr  mno  Q’3i  o”k]  As  a  noun 
mno  occurs  only  here;  the  phrase =rr  nno  v.11 ;  Co.  Ro.  1.  ipniiqb. 
&  &tt6  vfjcruv  Midway  tt)v  iparoplav  aov,  turning  D'3i  into  a  verb,  and 
rendering  freely.  With  v  nno  cp.  the  Akk.  idd  safrdru  ‘  to  come  over  to  a 
persons  side,’  ‘  to  support,’  e.g.  KB.  ii.  102.  142  ;  such  a  sense  would 
be  suitable  here.— ouavn  Kt.  Q.  4$  K.  rots  e  la  ay  o/xivois,  confus¬ 
ing  with  Q’K^n ;  and  peacocks,’  thinking  of  1  K.  ioaa ;  ££  = 

mnS  fDff  nuip. — t>^k]  Cp.  Akk.  iSkaru  ‘  fetter,  yoke,  tribute  * ;  KATA 
649. — 16.  DTK]  &  dv0pdnrovs =oik.  ’A  ’E5c bfi. — I'ffyo]  <&  rod  ov/x/mUtov  aov 
=13nyD  w.17*  19  etc. — p3i  ,iDpn  [djtk  ism]  <gB  araKT^v  (?=n«>i)  koX 
TroLKlXfiara  <?/t  Bapaels  (A  BappcU),  B  iv  d<piK,  ’A  awaWay^v  aov,  2  ToXtf- 
fura.  &’s  Kal  tt oitdXpaTa = .lDpn,  which  Co.  regards  as  corrupted  from 
np-131 ;  hence  he  prs.  rv*m  npmi  -|Bi3.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
account  for  p3i  .  .  pin*  on  this  supposition.  In  1  C.  29*  nopi  is 
applied  to  some  kind  of  variegated  stone  ;  but  the  context  here  clearly 
requires  the  usual  sense.  On  the  whole,  the  text  had  better  be  kept. 

— n3n3i  niDKn]  %  ‘coloured  figures  (pi''*=.iDpi  in  1610  etc.) 
and  goodly  stones  and  gems,’  a  double  rend.,  ‘  silks  and  brocades,* 
IJ  sericum  et  chodchod. — Tii3?y3  urn]  Some  MSS  and  <$  niaiy  ;  there 
is  no  need  to  alter  JH,  see  on  v.1*. — 17.  Staff’  pm]  ®  Kal  ol  viol  rov  'lap., 
against  the  context. — nuo  'em]  4$  iv  alrov  tr pdaci  F  in  frumento  primo. 
Co.  prs.  ntebp  D'pn^i. — 1351]  #cal  /xvputv  Kal  Kaaly  ©  K’Si p  =  ‘  fat  of 
wheat  ’  &  *  millet  *  F  balsamum.  Ra.  and  l£im.  explain  as  denoting  a 
sweet  balsam  found  at  Jericho,  hence  the  name  of  the  town  from  nn. 
Mosheh  b.  Shesheth  (c.  a.d.  1190)  ed.  Driver  iS,  63  says  ‘according  to 
some,  sugar  cane.’  Co.  followed  by  many  mods,  reads  ipi  wax  ;  un¬ 
necessary. — 18.  ivyo  313]  Om.  as  explanatory. — pn  S3  310]  #=*111,1  S3  310 
fr-T™  bid.— uni  'm  19  .  .  .  paSn  pa]  See  (c)  on  v.1*.  #B  otvo’s 
t* A  Xe£/>^ v.  The  Bab.  equivalent  is  karanam  .  .  .  (tndtu) 
Jyilbunxm,  karanu  .  .  .  (tndtu)  fcilbunu. — in*  id*]  For  the  Ar.  ?uhra, 
f?^r,raee  BurnLey  Judg-  I24-  ®  *Pia  MeiXifrou  (?  corr.  of  pTjXdrrov 
u  *y2D  n^'D  ^°*  PrSt  ==  (mdtu)  §imini,  mentioned  next  to 
Helbon  in  Nebuch.’s  wine-lists  referred  to  p.  303  ;  then  in*  can  be 
struck  out  as  a  dittogr.  of  p*  miswritten  id*. — 19.  uni  Tiurya  Stikd  pi  pi] 
Kal  olvov  eU  ttjv  dyopdv  aov  tSuKav.  19  e£  ’Ao-t/X  .  .  .  The  alternative 
reconstructions  given  in  the  note  on  this  v.  will  read :  (a)  jd*i  paSn  ?m 
'n  nwy  Sim  1139  1#  :  uni  luiaiya  Smi,  and  (6)  1  uni  rimiya  |d*i  paSn  ["3 
11  niffy  Sim  Siikd  19 .  To  secure  greater  emphasis  the  pausal  nathanu 
is  pronounced  nathonnu,  cp.  iViq  Jud.  57.  B-L.  218. — ntety  Sng]  For  the 
adj.  niffy  1.  the  ptcp.  niffy;  the  vb.  only  again  Jer.  5*®,  a  noun  nffy 
Cant.  514.  &B  albrjpos  eipyaa/iivos  =  wy  F  fabrefactum. — mp]  ^  om.  ’A 

airaprlov  S  araKT^v  0  KatSdd  2T^  =  ‘  cassia.’ — nipi]  ^  Kal  rpoxlas. _ 

n\i  *|3iyD3]  So  <£B,  A  ZSuKav  ev  r(p  ov/xp.lKT(p  aov,  {fc  13.1'  for  .t.t,  =s 
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133y»  urn  as  v.17.  If  .rn  is  right,  and  it  is  well  supported,  the  sentence 
must  begin  with  From  Wadddn  (a)  or  From  ’Uzal  (b)  ;  if  urn  is 
substituted,  Wadddn  or  'Uzal,  without  the  prep.,  must  precede. — 
20.  P3n  hjd]  Akk.  faipfu,  tahabiu.  &  fierd  kttjvuv  €kX€kt£jv  = 

pun  npa,  ®  ‘  with  clothing  of  splendour  ’  npn=j'sn,  *  a  multitude  (  = 
21  for  naan1?)  of  finest  cattle/  ¥  in  tapetibus. — naaiS]  A  nomen  actionis 
from  333,  or  an  ini.  with  fem.  ending,  G~K.  §  45  d.  <8  els  dpfiara  ¥ 
ad  sedendum. — 21.  T1*  nnD]  45  tpnropol  aov  did  xccp6 s  ffOV  C=T3no. — o*333] 
QL  pvu=D*3S3.  Kapii)\ovs,  and  for  onviy  dfivotis.  §&  om.  cl.  a,  making 
pn  v.20  the  subj.  of  v.21b. — "pro  D3]  The  subj.  is  reinforced  by  the  prep, 
with  suff.,  cp.  1 8 24  n*  3313.  45  ev  ots  i pucopetiovral  ac.  It  has  been  proposed 

to  read  either  inW?  cp.  1  K.  io16  or  inno  on;  either  would  be  an  im¬ 
provement,  but  the  words  may  be  an  accidental  repetition  of  tv  *3no  non. 
The  first  word  of  the  next  v.  is  prob.  corrupt. — 22.  For  Co.  prs. 
njnq. — K2V  in  the  Sabaean  inscrr.  K3D. — nojn]  The  inscr.  is  Hal6vy  No. 
535*  given  in  Hommel  Siid-Arab.  Chrest.  103  f.,  and  partly  translated 
in  ib.  Anc.  Hebr.  Trad.  249;  see  further  Margoliouth  DB.  i.  1336. — 
T^a-i  ron]  &  om.  ;  45=411. — Qff3  Va  »N-ia]  For  the  constrn.  see  v.12  n.  (a)  ; 
for  vki  to  express  the  superlative  cp.  Ex.  3023,  Cant.  414  and  nuwn  Am.  6*. 
dm  comes,  perhaps  through  Aram.,  ultimately  from  Akk.  ba£umu  '  per¬ 
fume.’ — 23.  pn]  The  r  is  doubled  in  Akk.,  Syr.,  Ar.  IJarrdn,  and  in  45B 
Xappd  A  Xappdv. — nia]  For  the  Akk.  Kannu  see  V order asi at.  Schriftdenk- 
mdler  Heft.  i.  p.  ix.  45  gives  only  the  two  names  Xappd  and  Xavda,  om. 

pyi, _ k3et  ’Vsi]  1.  with  45  T^Ji  non.' — 3dV3]  1.  hdVdi  45  ical  Xappdv.  G.  Smith 

suggested  an  identification  with  Kalwddha  near  Bagdad,  Del.  Parodies 
206.  Kim.  in  loc.  says  that  his  father  explained  the  name  as = chid? 

*  trained  in  commerce  ' ;  hence  Hitz.  Co.  30)33  id1??.  €  gives  'jp,  and 

this  led  Mez  Gesch.  der  Stadt  Harrdn  34  to  propose  no  V31  ‘  and  all 
Media/  so  Be.  Kr.  He.  Ro.  ;  but  E  prob.  gives  merely  a  familiar  for 
an  unknown  name  (Co.  135) ;  §&  om.  Winckler  prs.  3D?3  i.e.  Kullimeri, 
capital  of  Lubdi ;  Jeremias  A.T.  im  Lichte  des  a.  Or.  591. — 30?3’3]  1. 
y}lji  &QL.  He.  as  at  the  end  of  v.24  (?). — 24.  ‘W]  ®  <f>tpOVT€S 

ifxroplav,  so  g>. — nopTi  rtan  'nbi2  O'SSzjoa]  'd  is  a  variety  of  r??9  complete¬ 
ness.  D'Di1?!  d.X.  is  found  in  Aram,  as  mantle  in  2  MSS  of  QL°  Gen. 
25 26  and  in  Est.  ii.  81#  p33  kd*1?!;  it  comes  from  Akk.  gulinu,  gullimu(1) 
‘  mantle,’  frequent  in  the  Neo-Bab.  and  Pers.  periods,  the  syll.  in 
passing  into  im  ;  cp.  Akk.  isinu  *  granary,’  Aram,  kidk,  Hebr.  odk. 
For  the  usage  of  the  word  in  Akk.  see  Langdon  Rev.  d' Ass.  xxviii.  i*.  45 

does  not  recognize  *diVj3,  45b  has  only  vdtavdov  A-+-*al  ropcpvpav  $-f>cai 
iroiKiXlav  ’ASe. — 0*033  n«3i]  For  cp.  %  Est.  i.  i8  nnS'D  *m  *  carpets 
of  fine  wool/  This  is  a  different  word  from  the  common  o*na  ‘  treasures/ 
Est.  3*  47,  which  45  understands  here,  d-rjaavpovs  ckXcktoijs,  so  The 
meaning  of  d*D33  is  clear  from  the  Akk.  burrumu  ’particoloured,’  birmu 

*  coloured  apparel,*  e.g.  KB.  ii.  16.  J2.  yS.  184. — 0*1310]  fi.X.  In  Ar.  the 

^=3*  to  draw  together,  make  firm,*  with  the  adj.  'driz  *  firmly  rooted/ 
£>  rends,  ’ships  of  juniper’  (Co.  139). — The  form  onl^  here  ; 
1.  3o?p3  Q?  or  o?  as  vv.20-  28  ;  or  3^7]  09  Ro. — 25.  tf*enn  nnn] 
irXoia  t/nropol  aov  A  irXolois  tv  avrois  K apxrjdbvioi  (pnropol  aov  Qapabs  tfiiropol 
aov— a  double  rend.  Cp.  v.12  (8 .  3tfntf]  1.  WW  V  Kr.,  the 

vb.  being  intrans.  cannot  take  an  accus.  suff.  ;  the  ptcp.  pi.  from  iw 
=Akk.  Sdru  ‘to  pass  along,  take  one’s  way,’  Ar.  sdra  ’  march,  travel/ 
sayydrat  ‘  caravan  '  J  the  same  s]  is  used  in  Palmyrene  for  a  caravan, 
NSI.  271.  8  ev  rip  irX'fidtt  iv  rip  avpifibcnp  aov,  cp.  I  S.  97  '33ie^n=ir Xeiov. 

W  ’  in  ships  of  the  sea  they  rowed,  bringing  thy  merchandise  *  &  *  sons 
of  Tarshish  who  are  in  thy  western  part  brought  thee  cargoes  * ;  both 
render  freely,  but  recognize  a  vb.  ’A  irXoia  Qapaeis  tXarotipyei  <roi=^rn^- 
so  Eth,  (Co.  47).  ¥  naves  maris  principes  tui.  Ra.  Kim.  explain  as 
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caravans. — 26.  D'Jcti]  Cp.  v.8.  im  ‘  who  plundered ,  i.e. 

(1667  etc.),  which  is  actually  read  in  many  MSS,  Co.  163. — onpn  nn]  To 
supply  an  adversative  particle  Ro.  prs.  'pn  'n  ~\h. — 27.  -pnyo]  'w. — 

ipia  ’p’lno]  &  Kai  ol  aijfxpovXol  aov,  ct.  v.®  8. — 13iyD  '3*iyi]  Kal  ol 
aijfXfUKTol  aov  4k  ru>v  gvwxIktwv  <rov,  ct.  v.®  <§. — 13  new]  <gB  ol  iv  aol  A  §& 
om.,  Q  om.  ol,  g>h  asterisks  ipn. — 'p  Many  MSS,  'p  Vai,  cp.  v.34. 

— IDina  *1 m]  <£  om.  -wk. — 28.  n’iBhp  £im.  notes  the  hdlem  in 

niehjp ;  the  Mass,  and  codd.  give  this  pointing,  except  cod.  Babyl. 
nieh^p ;  the  usual  vocalization  is  onphap,  But  the  word  is 

corrupt ;  Toy  prs.  Josh.  192®,  Jer.  5”  ;  ?  1.  riiSko,  Ex.  156,  Neh.  911. 

<&  <p6(3y  <J>of$Tj0J)<rovTcu =ny%~\D  wy.1%  so  Co.,  but  njpjno  does  not  occur. 
F  classes. — 29.  own  won]  Cp.  38*,  Gen.  421J,  Am.  216  ;  citfp  ct.  Diyp 
v.®  n. — Vn]  1.  (8. — 30.  mo  lpynl  Adverbial  accus.,  cp.  rnnn  Is.  52®, 

id  ib.  337,  K6n.  iii.  §  332  /. — -idk3]  In  Akk.  pald§u  =  dig  a 
hole,  bore/  in  Syr.  '  dig,  break  through/  The  original  sense  became 
weakened  ;  ‘  to  make  a  dent  in  the  earth/  ‘  roll  in  the  dust/  as 
an  act  of  mourning.  Exegetical  tradition  was  uncertain  about  the 
meaning  :  (1)  *  sprinkle  dust  *  8  a-irodbr  arpu>aovTcu  cp.  Jer.  626,  Mic.  i10 
<S,  QL  always  ‘  sprinkle  ashes  ’  £&F  ;  (2)  *  roll  in  dust/  ’A  here  KvXurdifi- 
<rovrai  ;  (3)  *  cover  oneself,  withdraw/  Jer.  25s4  ’A  2  in roareXXeaOe  ; 

(4)  *  mourn  *  Jer.  25s4  8  Kbirreade. — 31.  nmp  tVk  wnpm]  .Cp.  the 

Hoph.  29 18.  For  t*?k  bis  1.  T*?y  <8>AQ.  nmp  is  the  Western  reading, 
amp  the  Eastern ;  I£im.  follows  the  latter. — vs:  iD3]  Cp.  Is.  38 14, 
Job  711  io1,  Kon.  iii.  §  244  a. — ipdd  .  .  1331]  On  the  analogy  of 
'33  H33  Jud.  21 2  etc.  <8B  om.  the  whole  of  this  v.  <SAQ  (  =  8)  supply 
a  rendering.— 32.  on'}?=Dn\ij?,  from  G-K.  §  23  k.  2  iv  pdXe t  ;  but 
11  MSS.  Dn’ip  <&  ol  viol  airrCov,  so  £§>  ;  5T=Q<7T^3.  The  gloss  may  be 
based  upon  2  S.  i18  'rr  ua,  ch.  3218  D'un  nua. — npnp  ntep  'P]  The  Mass, 
notes  that  the  d  is  without  d.f.,  i.e.  treats  the  form  as  a  noun  from  ddi, 
*  one  silenced  *  fern.,  0  KaTaatyrjOeiaa,  a  questionable  derivation ;  1. 
np-p  -ns  v*  Niph.  pf.  mas.  from  non.  <8B  dp^v-qp. a  2 6p,  and  om.  the 
rest  ;  <SA^  rls  ibairep  Ti'»/)o$  KaraaiyrjOeLaa  iv  piaip  daXdaaqs  ; — 33. 
D’D’D  1'naTy  hnjo]  8  irbaov  riva  eOpcs  puadbv  dirb  ttjs  OaXdaarjs ;  reading 
nK>p  ;  for  the  confusion  of  a  and  a  cp.  v.84  326  m.  12 19  n.  ’A2e=mtxa. 
For  D'D'D  &^>F=q;p;  but  JH  need  not  be  altered;  for  p  of  position 
cp.  pirrjp,  Dngp  etc. — TJVi]  8§&  sing.  ;  the  plur.  of  pn  doest  not  occur 
elsewhere ;  it  may  be  due  to  -puiy  and  T3“»yo  in  the  context. — px-D^o] 
With  one  beat ;  8  'n 'd  Sd.  Some  (Ro.  H6.)  would  om.  T3ipDi,  and  treat 
'*< 'd  as  containing  two  beats ;  but  all  the  Vrs.  recognize  'yDi.— 34.  ny] 

The  omission  of  the  subj.  with  the  ptcp.  is  irregular,  Dr.  §  135  (6)  Obs.  2 ; 
point  p3?J  W  <8  vvv  <rvvcTplf}y)s  U  nunc  contrita  es. — D'PiD]  Lex.  57 8  a 
defends  the  pregnant  construction ;  but  1.  o'P!3  <8  iv  0aXd<r<rT].  For  the 
confusion  of  d  and  a  cp.  v.83  n. — iVdj]  Cp.  v.27b  ;  £-l-oi  KuirrjXdTcu  <rov. — 
35.  Sd]  To  give  a  weightier  beat  Ro.  prs.  ■oSdj  are  ashamed. — •’W  ny»] 
The  cognate  subs,  instead  of  the  inf.  abs.,  cp.  32 10  and  25 16  n. 
om.  — dud  Toyi]  1.  dhus  ai.  All  the  Sem.  languages  have  a  ^Din,  to 
thunder,  rage  of  the  sea  Ps.  9611  987 ;  in  Aram,  it  develops  other  senses, 
e.g.  to  murmer  in  Ithpaal  %  Ex.  162,  to  be  indignant,  complain  in  Ethpeal 
In  Arab,  the  vb.  usually  takes  its  meaning  from  the  noun  rdgham 
=  *  earth,  dust/  e.g.  in  the  phrase ‘his  nose  was  abased  to  the  earth  ' 
i.e.  he  was  humbled  (Lane  Arab.  Lex.  1113  f.)  ;  this  may  be  the 
meaning  in  1  S.  1®  ‘  in  order  to  abase  her  f  (Driver  in  loc.),  and  in  the 
present  passage  it  would  be  appropriate,  their  (®§&)  faces  are  abased. 
<8B  k.  iSdKpvaev  rb  irpixroiTrov  airrtbv,  so^>=iyDi  Jer.  1317,  Sir.  121®  (Hebr.). 
%  *  their  faces  were  marked  '  ?=V3pu  F  mutaverunt  vultus?=n’Dn.  Ro. 
prs.  n]jj,  Ehrl.  He.  — 36.  D’oy3  onnD]  ^=D'Dyn,D.  To  obtain  a  3  ;2 
line  Dnnno  has  been  conjectured  ;  but  the  alteration  is  unnecessary. 
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critical  notes  on  xxvii.  26-36 ;  xxviii.  2 

Ch.  28,  1-19.  Prophecies  against  Tyre. — (a)  vv.1’10, 
the  punishment  of  the  ruler  of  Tyre  for  his  self-exaltation  ; 
(b)  vv.11"19,  a  dirge  over  the  king  of  Tyre ,  whose  arrogance  will 
shortly  bring  about  his  fall.  In  both  passages  the  prophet  is 
thinking,  not  so  much  of  any  particular  individual,  as  of  the 
nation  whose  character  is  embodied  in  the  person  of  its  chief  ; 
see  vv.4*  6* 18  293fr*,  and  cp.  the  taunt-song,  Is.  144’21.  (a)  The 

ruler  of  Tyre  has  been  led  to  imagine  himself  as  more  than 
human,  and  his  city  as  impregnable,  like  the  seat  of  the  gods, 
vv.2* 6* 9 ;  such  insolence  will  be  punished  by  a  shameful  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians.  Nothing  is  said  of  any 
outrage  against  Israel,  ct.  262 ;  but  it  is  taken  for  certain  that 
Jahveh,  the  Lord  of  all,  will  punish  wickedness  outside  Israel, 
wherever  found,  cp.  Am.  1  and  2.  The  language  shews  a  good 
many  points  of  contact  with  other  parts  of  the  Book,  especially 
with  chs.  27  and  31 ;  Holscher  indeed  treats  this  section  as 
the  work  of  a  redactor  ;  yet  there  are  original  features  about 
it  which  suggest  rather  a  trial-piece  or  first  draft  composed 
by  Ez.  himself.  Taken  as  they  stand,  w.1"10  are  best  regarded 
as  unmetrical,  though  some  of  the  lines  fall  into  rhythm.  The 
case  is  otherwise  with  (6),  in  unity  and  structure  a  poem  of 
highly  imaginative  quality.  Ez.  here  adapts  to  his  purpose 
a  version  of  the  Paradise-story  which  was  evidently  current 
in  his  day ;  it  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  narrative  of 
Genesis  2  and  3,  especially  in  retaining  a  larger  and  cruder 
element  of  mythology,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  popular 
tradition.  Again,  Is.  144-21  affords  a  close  parallel;  there 
the  king  of  Babylon  is  compared,  almost  identified,  with  an 
astral  myth ;  here  a  Paradise-myth  provides  the  setting ;  the 
guilt  and  punishment  are  alike  in  each  case.  See  also  3218’27. 
2.  The  ruler  of  Tyre]  This  title,  nagidh,  frequently  given  to  the 
Israelite  prince,  cp.  also  Dan.  926f*,  is  used  only  here  of  a  foreigner. 
According  to  Josephus  c .  Ap.  i.  21,  Ithobal  ii.  was  king  of  Tyre 
during  the  great  siege,  585-573  b.c.  ;  the  prophecy  seems 
to  date  from  a  time  just  before  the  siege. — Because  thy  heart 
was  high,  and  thou  saidst,  I  am  a  god ]  Pride  and  self-deification 
are  the  sins  of  Tyre  personified  in  its  ruler,  the  outcome  of  its 
wealthy  trade.  For  high  i.e.  proud  cp.  vv.6* 17  1660,  and  the 
parables  1724  1911  3110.  I  am  a  god,  Hebr.  El,  is  hardly  a  boast 
of  divine  descent  (Frazer  Adonis  13),  but  a  blasphemous  word 
of  self -exaltation,  cp.  v.9. — on  the  seat  of  Elohim  I  sit  in  the 
heart  of  the  seas]  To  its  ruler  the  island  city  (274  n.)  seemed  as 
unapproachable  and  secure  as  the  seat  of  God .  The  rock  upon 
which  Tyre  was  built  suggested  the  mountain  of  God  vv.14* le, 
the  mountain  of  assembly ,  as  Is.  1413  calls  it  in  the  Babylonian 
manner.  Another  interpretation  of  the  phrase  is  possible,  but 
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more  conjectural.  The  seat  of  God  may  have  been  an  empty 
throne  in  the  temple  of  Melkarth  at  Tyre,  which  the  king 
presumed  to  claim  ;  see  S.  A.  Cook/te/.  of  Ancient  Palest .  21  f., 
and  cp.  2  Thess.  24.  The  word  in  its  Aramaic  form  occurs  in 
certain  Nabataean  inscriptions  which  refer  to  the  god  Dushara 
and  his  seat ,  perhaps  a  symbol  of  the  deity's  presence  ;  but  this 
meaning  has  been  questioned,  see  NSI,  220  ff.  243*  3*  Lo, 
thou  art  wiser  than  Daniel ]  Intended  ironically,  unless  with  <6 
we  read  Art  thou  wiser ,  .  .  ?  Tyre's  wisdom  consisted  in 
amassing  wealth  by  trade,  v.4.  Daniel  is  mentioned  in  I414- 20 
as  famous  for  his  righteousness,  here  for  his  wisdom ;  both 
qualities  are  illustrated  by  the  Daniel  of  Dan.  i6’20  248  415  511' 14* 
But  the  Daniel  of  Ez.  may  have  been  a  patriarch,  like  Noah 
and  Job;  so  Charles  Dan .  17.  Perhaps  he  was  the  Daniel 
(=‘  justice  of  God ')  known  to  the  proto-Phoenicians  of  Ugarit, 
c.  1400  b.c.,  as  the  hero  who  *  renders  justice  to  the  widow 
and  orphan,'  Jack  Ras  Shamra  Tablets  1935,  22I— no  secret 
thing  can  resemble  thee ]  The  vb.  occurs  once  again,  3i8>  where 
the  meaning  is  be  compared  with ,  as  the  parallelism  shews  , 
but  this  does  not  agree,  either  in  sense  or  in  grammar,  with 
no  secret  thing ,  a  sing,  subject  with  a  verb  in  the  plur.  <8  gives 
•  wise  men  did  not  instruct  thee,'  and  some  such  word  as  prudent 
men  or  magicians  (Co.)  is  wanted.  The  verb  has  been  taken 
in  a  different  sense  which  is  found  in  Aram.,  and  once  in  Hebr., 
Lam.  41,  ‘  grow  dim  *  :  ‘no  secret  thing  can  grow  dark  (php .) 
for  thee  '  ;  but  this  will  not  suit  318,  and  the  grammatical 
difficulty  remains— 4.  Thou  hast  gotten  thee  wealth ,  and 
gotten  .  .]  See  2213  n .  The  second  gotten  is  om.  by  <&B  , 

substitute  gathered.  The  poor  style  and  repetitions  of 
vv.4*  6  betray  what  seems  to  be  an  explanation  of  the  nature 
of  Tyre's  wisdom ;  for  by  thy  merchandise  v.6  cp.  2612.— 6. 
Therefore  introduces  the  sequel  of  v.2,  where  the  accusation 
begins ;  then  the  construction  is  taken  up  again  in  vv.6^*  7. 
Because  .  .  .  therefore— 7.  behold ,  I  am  about  to  bring]  See 
267  n.  By  strangers  are  meant  the  Babylonians,  as  in  721 ;  the 
most  terrible  nation ,  as  in  3011  3112  3212. — and  they  will  draw  out 
the  sword  against  the  beauty  of  thy  wisdom]  See  512  n.  Throughout 
the  passage  material  wealth  and  prosperity  are  referred  to,  so 
that  swords  against  beauty  is  not  such  an  incongruous  phrase  as 
it  sounds.  There  is  a  resemblance  between  the  words  for  beauty 
and  splendour  in  the  next  clause  which  raises  a  suspicion  about 
the  text;  but  the  two  terms  occur  together  in  v.17.— 8.  To 
the  pit]  i.e.  to  Sh«  ol,  Job  3322*  24>  5524  m]-—mth  the  violent 

death  of  the  wounded]  Hebr.  deaths ,  intensive  plural ;  for  wounded, 
cp.  2615  3024.— 9.  Elohim  am  I]  Cp.  on  v.2.— < before  ‘  those 
who  kill  thee]  So  many  MSS  and  <&&,  parallel  to  those  who 
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wound  thee  ;  Jf 81  reads  the  sing. — 10.  the  death  of  the  uncircum- 
cised  thou  shalt  die ]  A  death  of  peculiar  shame,  see  3118  3219* 
21.  24A.  The  Phoenicians,  who  practised  circumcision  (Herod,  ii. 
104),  would  look  upon  the  uncircumcised  as  mere  barbarians. — 
for  I  have  spoken  it]  Cp.  23s4  n. — Vv.  11-19.  A  dirge  over  the 
king  of  Tyre.  Ez.  makes  use  of  a  popular  story  which,  we  may 
suppose,  ran  somewhat  like  this  :  Once  there  lived  in  the  garden 
of  God,  with  the  cherub  who  kept  it,  a  glorious  being,  blameless 
by  nature,  gifted  with  wisdom  and  beauty ;  and  he  roamed 
at  will  among  the  flashing  stones  of  paradise.  Then  came  the 
tragedy.  Elated  by  these  tokens  of  favour,  he  grasped  profanely 
at  yet  higher  honours.  Punishment  followed  swiftly :  the 
cherub  drove  him  from  the  garden  on  the  sacred  mountain, 
and  hurled  him  to  the  earth.  Just  such  another,  says  Ezekiel, 
is  the  king  of  Tyre,  who  for  the  same  offence  will  meet  with 
same  fate.  The  story  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  the  common 
stock  of  Semitic  myths,  some  of  them  preserved  in  the  Babylonian 
epics,  some  in  Phoenician  traditions.  A  select  few  are  to  be 
found  in  Genesis,  purged  by  the  genius  of  Hebrew  religion  ; 
in  Ez.  the  purifying  process  has  not  gone  so  far.  Certain 
features  of  the  story  as  given  here,  the  mountain  of  God,  the 
stones  of  fire,  the  gemmed  robe,  can  hardly  be  of  Hebrew 
origin ;  they  come  rather  from  Babylonia ;  not  that  Ez. 
borrowed  them  directly,  but  the  folk-lore  upon  which  he  drew 
had  been  steeped  in  Babylonian  mythology  from  early  times. 
It  may  be  implied,  but  it  is  nowhere  stated,  that  the  chief 
character  in  the  story  was  the  first  man. — 12.  Raise  a  lamenta¬ 
tion]  Cp.  272.  The  poem  is  written  mainly  in  the  kind  rhythm, 
though  it  cannot  strictly  be  described  as  a  dirge. — the  king  of 
Tyre]  Ct.  v.2.  This  title  has  not  so  far  been  found  in  Phoenician 
inscriptions  ;  but  we  now  know  that  at  least  as  early  as  the 
10th  cent.  b.c.  the  ruler  of  a  Phoenician  state  was  called  king ; 
in  monuments  of  the  5^h~4th  cents,  the  designation  is  usual. 
Josephus  gives  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Tyre  in  the  6th  cent.  (c. 
Ap.  1. 21),  and  Herodotus  mentions  the  king  of  Tyre  as  second  to 
the  king  of  §idon  in  the  council  of  Xerxes,  5th  cent.  (viii.  67). — 
The  first  line  of  the  poem  pictures  the  king,  who  is  identified  in 
the  next  v.  with  the  mythological  hero  of  the  paradise-story. 

Thou  art  ‘  wise  to  perfection /  ‘  '  perfect  in  beauty  l 

reads  Thou  art  sealing  the  measure ,  which  is  supposed  to  mean 
Thou  showest  complete  proportion/  Though  the  Vrs.  follow 
M.  the  text  must  be  corrupt :  seal  is  never  used  in  this  meta¬ 
phorical  sense,  and  the  word  for  measure  only  occurs  again  in 
4310,  where  it  probably  means  pattern ,  model.  Wise  is  the 
attribute  required  (Kr.) ;  and  an  early  reader  felt  this,  and 
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inserted  full  of  wisdom,  a  gloss  which  is  om.  by  ;  instead  of 
measure  we  might  perhaps  read  to  perfection,  with  a  small 
change  ;  wise  to  perfection  will  then  become  a  good  parallel 
to  perfect  in  beauty ,  for  the  latter  cp.  1614  27s,  Lam.  215.  For 
the  wisdom  of  Tyre  cp.  vv.3* 7* 17 ,  for  its  beauty  cp.  v.17. — 13. 

In  Eden,  God's  garden,  thou  wast  ; 

Gems  of  all  kinds  were  thy  covering ; 

and  of  gold 

Was  the  work  of  thy  tambours  and  ouches  (?)  *  '  in  the 

day  thou  wast  formed  *  \ 

The  story  of  the  favoured  inhabitant  of  paradise  :  the  king  of 
Tyre  is  identified  with  him,  just  as  the  king  of  Babylon  is 
compared  or  identified  with  another  mythic  figure,  Is.  1412. 
For  Eden  and  the  garden  of  God  cp.  3i9- 16- 18  36s5,  Gen.  28fl- 
^lf.  2zi.f  joei  23,  Sir.  4027.  Etymologically  Eden  is  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Akk.  edinu=‘  a  plain/  not  as  a  desert,  but  as 
capable  of  irrigation  and  fertility.  To  Hebrew  ears,  however, 
the  name  would  suggest,  by  a  play  on  the  Akk.  word,  the  idea 
of  delight,  dainty  food,  e.g.  Gen.  4920,  Jer.  5134,  Ps.  36® [81 ; 
hence  <f$  iv  rjj  rpv<f>r)  rov  Trapa$€i(rov  tov  Ocov,  and  similarly  in 
3J9- 16- 18,  Gen.  323f*,  Joel  23  ;  Philo  Leg.  Alleg .  i.  45  *E Sip,,  tovto 
8c  can  rpvpr) ;  and  Origen’s  mystical  application  to  the  Church 
as  Paradisus  deliciarum  (Bigg  Christ.  Platonists  268  n.).  So  far 
the  myth  of  a  divine  garden,  an  abode  of  bliss,  has  not  been 
found  in  Babylonian  sources  (cp.  KATA  520)  ;  the  nearest 
resemblance  is  ‘  the  mountain  of  cedars/  the  dwelling  place  of 
the  gods/  see  on  v.14. — gems  of  all  kinds  were  thy  covering]  lit. 
every  precious  stone  was  .  .,  cp.  2722.  This  inhabitant  of 
paradise  was  arrayed  in  a  gorgeous  robe  decorated  with  jewels, 
like  a  heavenly  being,  cp.  Dan.  io5f-  and  Gressmann  Eschat. 
109  n.  This  conception  may  have  come  from  Babylonia,  where 
it  was  the  custom  to  array  the  statues  of  the  gods,  especially 
of  those  who  were  associated  with  light,  in  garments  ornamented 
with  precious  stones  ;  a  list  of  seven  or  eight  such  stones  on  a 
robe  is  given  in  an  inscription  copied  from  a  much  earlier  one, 
KB.  iii.  1,  140  f.,  and  cp.  Meissner  Bab.  u.  Ass.  ii.  85.  At  this 

Eoint  in  the  text  of  ill  a  catalogue  of  the  gems  has  been  inserted 
y  some  reader  who  was  tempted  to  specify  them,  and  borrowed 
the  names  from  the  well-known  fist  of  stones  on  the  pouch  or 
*  breast-plate  '  of  the  high  priest,  Ex.  2817‘20=3910'13,  which, 
of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  robe  worn  in  paradise. 
Of  the  twelve  stones  taken  from  Exodus  three  dropped  out, 
and  some  were  rearranged.  This  probably  happened  after 
<g’s  version  was  made  ;  for  in  &  the  list  is  complete,  and  stands 
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word  for  word  as  (g  in  Exodus,  with  the  exception  of  one 
phrase  (see  crit.  n.) ;  moreover,  the  changes  in  fit  can  be 
accounted  for  as  due  to  dissatisfaction  with  version  ;  3 
had  given  equivalents  which  involved  a  clash  of  colours,  and 
to  avoid  this  some  rearrangement  was  made,  and  three  of  the 
twelve  stones  dropped  out  in  the  process.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  text  in  JJl  is  later  than  3  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
earlier  than  %  and  V,  both  of  which  agree  with  iJl  in  giving 
nine  stones  ;  keeps  eight.  In  Rev.  2i19f-  the  list  is  also 
taken  from  the  breast-plate  of  the  high  priest,  but  adapted  to 
fit  a  square  ground-plan,  three  stones  bemg  set  on  each  of  the 
four  sides.  The  textual  history  of  the  present  passage  is  thus 
explained  by  Myres,  Enc.  Bibl.  col.  4803  ff.,  and  the  following 
attempt  to  find  equivalents  for  the  Hebr.  names  is  based  upon 
his  investigations  :  red  jasper  (or  carnelian),  chrysolite  (yellow), 
chalcedony  (or  rock  crystal ,  white),  yellow  serpentine  (or  yellow 
jasper ),  malachite  (green),  green  jasper ,  lapis  lazuli  (blue), 
garnet  (red),  rock  crystal  (white,  or  beryl  green).  It  must  be 
understood  that  these  identifications  are  in  many  cases  far 
from  certain. — .  .  .  and  of  gold  Was  the  work  of  thy  tambours 
and  ouches]  Owing  to  the  long  prose  insertion,  only  a  fragment 
of  the  third  line  has  survived  ;  grammatically  of  gold  seems  to 
belong  to  the  words  which  follow.  Their  meaning  is  obscure. 
The  noun  rendered  tambours  usually  means  a  small  drum  or 
timbrel,  Ex.  1520,  Is.  512 ;  but  in  Jer.  314  it  appears  to  denote 
an  ornament,  shaped  like  a  tambourine.  The  second  word 
ought  to  mean  piercings ,  grooves ,  V  foramina  ;  perhaps  it  was 
used  for  some  kind  of  jeweller's  work,  such  as  settings  for 
precious  stones. — in  the  day  thou  wast  formed]  lit.  in  the  day  of 
thy  being  created ,  cp.  v.16,  Gen.  52  P  ;  from  the  time  of  his 
creation  this  inhabitant  of  paradise  was  clothed  in  splendid 
raiment  ;  contrast  Gen.  225  J.  The  text  as  given  by  0L  has 
suffered  from  additions,  lit.  in  thee  in  the  day  of  thy  being  created 
they  were  prepared  ;  in  thee  may  be  an  accidental  repetition  of 
the  end  of  the  preceding  word  ;  3  has  in  thee,  and  closes  the 
verse,  §s>V  om.  ;  they  were  prepared  is  not  recognized  by  3S&, 
and  was  probably  added  as  an  explanation. — 14.  Nothing  can 
be  made  of  JfH  thou  (art)  the  cherub  anointing  (?)  that  covers  and 
I  will  place  thee .  Obviously  the  denizen  of  the  garden  cannot  be 
identical  with  the  cherub.  3  points  to  a  better  reading  : 

With  the  cherub  ...  I  placed  thee , 

i.e.  as  his  companion,  or  under  his  charge.  The  word  which 
follows  cherub  may  mean  anoint ,  so  ©  Kc^pto-^cVov,  or  extend 
(Aram.),  so  V  extentus,  or  measure  (Akk.),  so  2  KaTap.efjueTprjp.4vos ; 
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it  may  be  an  attempt  to  make  some  kind  of  sense  out  of  a  word 
which  had  become  illegible  ;  and  the  cherub  .  .  that  covers , 
again  in  v.16,  arouses  the  suspicion  that  the  cherub  of  paradise 
has  been  assimilated  to  the  cherubim  of  the  ark  (so  Kim.  Ra.), 
Ex.  2520  379,  I  K.  87.  <g  om.  both  anointing  (?)  and  that 
covers . — 

On  the  ‘  *  mountain  of  Elohim  thou  wast , 

Among  stones  of  fire  thou  didst  walk . 

The  text  has  the  holy  mountain ,  but  see  v.18  ;  the  epithet  is  an 
intrusion  ;  this  mountain  has  nothing  to  do  with  *  my  holy  hill 
of  Zion  9 ;  its  counterpart  is  rather  the  Babylonian  ‘  mountain 
of  assembly  in  the  recesses  of  the  north  *  Is.  I41S,  or  the  moun¬ 
tain  where  the  gods  assembled  to  determine  the  decrees  of  fate 
(KAT.3  592),  or  ‘the  cedar-mountain,  dwelling  place  of  the 
gods,  shrine  of  Imini '  (i.e.  Ishtar),  seen  by  Gilgamesh  and 
Eabani  (Gilg.  Epic  v.  1,  6 ;  KB.  vi.  161).  In  Ez/s  story, 
then,  the  garden  was  situated  on  the  mountain  of  Elohim,*  a 
conception  wholly  foreign  to  the  paradise-myth  of  Gen.  2.  What 
can  be  meant  by  ‘  walking  among  stones  of  fire '  ?  Again 
Babylonian  mythology  affords  an  explanation.  In  the  Epic 
just  quoted,  one  of  the  tablets,  now  much  broken,  appears  to 
narrate  that  Gilgamesh  came  to  the  garden  or  park  of  jewelled 
trees,  which  lies  by  the  eastern  ocean  (Gilg.  Epic  ix.  6  ;  KB.  vi. 
208  ff.).  Jensen  suggested  in  1900  that  the  present  verse 
contains  a  reminiscence  of  this  Babylonian  paradise  (KB.vi.  469), 
and  the  hint  has  been  developed  by  Fr.  Burrows  in  Orientalia 
xxx.  1928,  13.  15  f.,  who  would  place  the  garden  and  the 
mountain  in  the  Island  of  the  Blessed.  The  stones  of  fire  will 
thus  be  the  gems  which  gave  splendour  and  brilliance  to  the 
garden.  It  is  no  new  interpretation  after  all ;  for  Kimhi  in  loc. 
tells  us  that  his  father  used  sometimes  to  explain  the  words 
in  the  sense  of  ‘  walking  among  precious  stones,  such  as  car¬ 
buncles,  giving  fight  like  fire,  which  lead  the  way  before  thee 
in  the  place  of  lamps,  to  give  fight  by  night/  Perhaps  the 
description  of  the  mountain-throne  of  God  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch  is  ultimately  derived  from  the  stones  of  fire  :  ‘  I  saw  a 
place  which  bums  day  and  night,  where  there  are  seven  moun¬ 
tains  of  magnificent  stones/  each  one  a  coloured  gem,  and  the 

*  In  Eden,  God’s  garden.  ...  On  the  mountain  of  Elohim  thou  wast. 
Ez’s  description  suggested  the  idea  of  the  Earthly  Paradise  or  Garden 
of  Eden  being  situated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  Dante  Purg.  xxviii., 
cp.  Par.  xxvi.  109  f.,  xvii.  113,  and  similarly  in  Moslem  traditions,  Asin 
Islam  and  the  Div.  Com.  122  ff.  In  the  same  way  Milton  describes 
Paradise  as  a  plateau  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  ‘  the  champain  head  Of 
a  steep  wilderness,'  PL.  iv.  134. 
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middle  is  like  the  throne  of  God,  and  all  are  encircled  bv  fire, 
Enoch  186’9  241  25s. — 15.  16. 

Blameless  wert  thou  in  thy  ways  from  the  day  thou  wast 

formed , 

Till  vice  was  discovered  within  thee,  16  ‘  '  and  thou 

#  didst  sin. 

So  thou  wast  9  disgraced  from  the  mountain  of  Elohim, 

And  the  *  9  cherub  ‘  destroyed  *  thee  from  the  midst  of 

the  fire-stones. 

From  his  creation  (cp.  v.13)  this  favoured  being  lived  a  per¬ 
fectly  moral  life,  until  he  committed  sin  ;  what  that  was  is 
told  in  v.17,  here  it  is  simply  called  iniquity  Cawel)  ;  then  he 
was  cast  out  by  the  cherub  as  profane,  and  his  blissful  existence 
in  paradise  came  to  an  end.  The  parallel  to  Gen.  3  is  obvious  ; 
but  there  the  first  man  is  not  called  blameless  (tamim,  cp. 
Gen.  69  171  P),  because  his  character  was  undeveloped  and  had 
to  be  proved  ;  moreover,  Jahveh  Himself  inflicted  the  punish¬ 
ment,  which  is  here  carried  out  by  the  cherub.  A  gloss  from 
v.6  2612  2712* 18  has  disturbed  the  text  at  the  beginning  of  v.18, 
which  reads  in  01  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  thy  merchandise 
they  filled  the  midst  of  thee  with  violence  ;  this  not  only  breaks  up 
the  metre,  but  it  anticipates  the  application  to  the  king  of  Tyre 
which  begins  at  v.17.— 16.  and  thou  didst  sin]  belongs  to  the 
last  line  of  v.lb.—thou  wast  disgraced]  lit.  profaned ,  cast  out  as 
profane  from  ;  sin  was  an  outrage  against  the  sanctity  of  the 
mountain,  01  reads  and  I  disgraced  thee  ;  but  the  2nd  pers., 
which  was  read  by  ©,  suits  the  context  better  ;  it  may  have 
been  altered  to  the  1st  pers.  on  account  of  Gen.  324.  For 
Profaned  cp.  vv.7*  18  721f\ — 0[  reads  the  next  line  And  I  destroyed 
thee,  0  covering  cherub  ;  but  this  only  carries  on  the  confusion 
introduced  by  01  in  v.14 ;  cherub  is  to  be  taken  as  the  subject 
of  destroyed ,  and  covering  must  again  be  omitted,  with  ©  in 
each  case.  The  rhythm  of  the  last  two  lines  seems  to  be  3  : 4 
(=2  :  2).— 17. 

Thy  heart  waxed  high  in  thy  beauty  depraving  thy 

wisdom  ; 

For  thy  splendour ,  '  the  mass  of  thy  wickedness 9  I  will  cast 

thee  to  earth, 

Will  deliver  thee  up  unto  kings  to  gloat  over  thee. 

The  favoured  and  arrogant  hero  of  the  paradise-story  is  none 
other  than  the  king  of  Tyre,  whose  pride  will  shortly  be  punished 
by  a  shameful  overthrow.  The  language  of  vv.2"7  is  taken  up 
and  fitted  to  the  story. — depraving]  lit.  thou  hast  ruined. — 
the  mass  of  thy  wickedness]  The  words  are  placed  here  by  ©  ; 
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in  ffl  they  stand  at  the  beginning  of  v.18,  where  <§  gives  them 
a  second  time,  wrongly. — I  will  cast  .  .  will  deliver']  There 
was  no  mention  of  Jahveh  in  the  story  ;  but  now  that  the 
application  of  it  is  reached,  He  is  introduced  as  speaking ;  the 
verbs  are  in  the  perfect  tense  (so  w.18- 19),  to  denote  a  resolve 
and  a  certainty.  For  cast  thee  to  earth  cp.  1912. — unto  kings 
to  gloat  over  thee]  lit.  to  see  (their  desire)  on  thee,  look  on  thee  with 
exultation;  for  the  idiom  cp.  Ob.  12>  1#,  Ps.  54® 181  etc.,  and  the 
similar  language  of  the  Moabite  Stone  1.  12  ‘  for  a  gazing- 
stock  to  Kemosh  and  to  Moab  ’ ;  see  also  Is.  141*.  The  kings 
represent  the  most  terrible  nation  of  v.7. — 18.  19. 

‘  ’  By  thine  iniquitous  merchandise  thou  hast  profaned  thy 

sanctuary  (?) 

So  I  will  bnng  out  a  fire  from  the  midst  of  thee  ;  it  shall 

devour  thee  ; 

And  I  will  make  thee  dust  on  the  earth,  for  all  to  behold 

thee. 

19  All  thy  friends  in  the  nations  are  astonished  at  thee  : 

Thou  art  become  utterly  terrified,  and  vanished  for  ever ! 

The  prophet  turns  from  the  king  to  the  city,  and  predicts  the 
ruin  of  Tyre  itself.  Holscher  indeed  makes  the  entire  poem 
refer  to  the  city  ;  but,  throughout,  the  king  has  been  merely  the 
embodiment  of  the  state,  and  in  applying  his  moral  the  prophet 
passes  naturally  from  the  one  to  the  other.  For  the  opening 
words  of  v.18  in  4?l  see  above  on  v.17.  The  text  of  this  line  is 
uncertain.  Would  a  Hebrew  prophet  accuse  a  heathen  city 
of  profaning  its  holy  places,  or  thy  holy  place,  as  some  MSS  read  ? 
Not  much  is  gained  by  altering  the  text  to  thy  holiness,  2  Co. 
Toy  ;  for  that  seems  to  include  both  the  dweller  in  the  sacred 
mountain  and  the  city,  whereas  the  context  shews  that  the 
latter  only  is  now  in  view.  &  reads  I  have  profaned,  too  obvious 
a  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty.  We  cannot  in  fact  be  sure 
how  the  line  originally  ran,  though  its  sense  is  clear :  the 
wealth  and  pride  of  Tyre  will  be  its  ruin.  As  in  v.17,  the  verbs 
denote  prophetic  certainty ;  to  make  this  intelligible,  they 
must  be  rendered  by  the  future. — a  fire  .  .  .  devour  thee] 
Cp.  1912  and  Am.  I4®-,  Jer.  4845,  Lam.  411. — dust  on  the  earth] 
Clearly  the  city  is  meant. — 19.  All  thy  friends]  lit.  all  that  know 
thee.  For  are  astonished  see  2616  n. — The  poem  ends  with  the 
same  line  as  the  kina  in  ch.  27. 

Ch.  28,  20-26.  Against  Sidon. — This  is  the  only  passage  in 
the  O.T.  which  treats  Sidon  independently  of  Tyre  ;  ct.  Is.  23, 
Jer.  474,  Joel  44*®,  Zech.  92'4.  The  oracle  is  worded  in  general 
terms  ;  it  may  date  from  the  time  when  Sidon,  along  with 
Tyre,  was  making  an  effort  for  freedom,  see  27®  n.,  i.e.  before 
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the  siege  of  Tyre  ;  or  it  may  have  been  delivered  after  the  siege, 
which  ended  in  573,  and  before  the  latest  year  in  Ez.'s  Book,  571 
(2917).  Though  the  siege  was  raised,  it  left  Tyre  exhausted, 
and  Sidon  appears  to  have  become  the  leading  state  of  Phoenicia, 
and  perhaps  just  as  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  the  prophet ;  at 
any  rate,  in  32 30,  the  Sidonians  are  included  among  the  enemy- 
nations  in  the  underworld.  The  oracle  itself  consists  of  a  couple 
of  lines,  vv.22a* 23a  ;  the  rest  of  w.20”23  js  in  prose,  made  up  of 
standing  phrases  (so  Ro.).  It  may  well  be  that  Ezekiel  himself 
added  this  brief  warning  to  round  off  his  prophecies  against 
Phoenicia  ;  v.24  gives  the  impression  that  the  group  is  thus 
brought  to  an  end.  A  second  ending  seems  to  have  been  added 
later,  vv,26- 26,  introduced  with  the  usual  formula.  When 
Jahveh  has  given  proof  of  His  Godhead  to  the  hostile  world, 
Israel  will  be  free  to  enter  upon  a  new  age  of  security  and 
peace  on  its  own  land  :  this  is  the  theme  developed  in  chs. 
34  36  f.  3925'29- 

2 1.  Set  thy  face  against  Sidon]  Cp.  252  62  n.  For  the  name 
see  phil.  n. — 22.  The  first  line  of  the  prophecy  in  its  original 
form  seems  to  have  run  : 

Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  Sidon  ;  and  I  will  get  me 

honour  ‘  by  ’  thee. 

The  measure  is  3  :  2.  By  the  punishment  of  this  heathen 

g)wer  Jahveh’s  glory  will  be  recognized,  cp.  3913,  Is.  2615, 
x.  144  P  ;  and  for  the  opening  words  cp.  26s  58  n.  J81  in 
the  midst  of  thee,  but  by  thee  <§£>  is  more  in  accordance 
with  usage. — and  they  shall  know  .  .  .  acts  of  judgement  on  her] 
The  disagreement  in  persons  is  to  be  retained,  for  it  marks  the 
difference  between  the  original  oracle  (cl.  a)  and  the  later 
enlargement.  <©  for  uniformity  turns  the  third  persons  into 
second.  For  the  language  see  67  and  5 10  n. — and  I  will  shew 
myself  holy,  or  get  me  holiness,  by  her]  Parallel  to  get  me 
honour,  cp.  v.25  2041  n.— 23.  The  second  line  of  the  oracle,  not  in 
the  same  rhythm  as  the  first. 

And  I  will  send  on  *  thee  *  pestilence  and  blood  in  *  thy  9  streets. 

Here  the  third  person  of  ffl  her  should  be  altered  to  the  second 
thee,  thy,  to  agree  with  the  second  persons  in  v.22a.  For  the 
language  see  517  n. — and  the  slain  shall  fall  in  the  midst  of  her, 
by  the  sword  against  her  round  about]  The  phrases  are  customary 
in  Ez.  :  cp.  67  304  3222fl*  and  i633  *  37  23s2. — 24.  The  figure  of 
the  pricking  thorn  and  the  painful  brier  is  used  to  describe  the 
enemies  of  Israel  in  Num.  33 56  P,  Josh.  2313  RD  (not  the  same 
words  as  here),  and  the  opponents  of  the  prophet  in  ch.  26. — 
among  all  their  neighbours  who  do  despite  to  them]  Repeated  in 
21 
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v.2® ;  cp.  i657.  This  verse  concludes  the  prophecy  against 
§idon. — 25.  The  destiny  of  Israel  when  repatriated  and  freed 
from  enemies.  The  customary  terms  are  used  ;  for  the  gathering 
see  11 17  n. ;  for  the  recognition  of  Jahveh’s  holiness  by  the 
heathen  cp.  v.22  20®-  41  n.—land  .  .  to  my  servant  Jacob ] 
So  3726,  cp.  3628.  For  the  promise  to  Jacob  see  Gen.  2813  J, 
3512  P,  Ps.  io510f-=i  C.  i6*7,\  In  the  Synagogue  ch.  2826- 
2921,  which  is  concerned  mainly  with  Egypt,  furnishes  the 
prophetic  lesson  or  haphfarah  to  Ex.  62— 9s®. — 26.  They  shall 
dwell  in  it  securely ]  A  feature  emphasized  in  pictures  of  the 
coming  age,  3428  38® ' u’  14  392*  I  similarly  Lev.  251®1-. 
Jer.  23®  3237  331®,  cp.  Zech.  1411. — houses  .  .  vineyards ]  Cp. 
Jer.  29s-  2B,  Is.  6521,  Am.  914.  For  the  remaining  expressions  see 
on  vv.22-  24.  These  last  two  verses  were  evidently  attached 
after  vv.20'24  had  been  appended  to  the  prophecies  against 
Tyre. 

Ch.  28,  2.  0-1*  p]  ;  but  for  ftl  cp.  vv.1*-  “,  the  commoner 

usage. — kSi  .  .  ’«*  Sk]  ©  both  times  ©  Urxypit,  ®  torn  an 

idol '  lit.  *  an  object  of  fear.’ — ’rnr-  '*  a^o]  The  cogn.  accus.  with  only 
here,  cp.  1  S.  4\  and  the  accus.  with  jar  Is.  33*  57ls— 3-  nm<  oan  w] 
©=n?K  Djijn.— 1 tej]  Kt.  here  and  i414-  *°,  Q.  ter]  the  latter  is  the 
form  in  the”  Book  of  Dan. — "poop  kS  oino  Sa]  The  concord  is  harsh,  if 
not  impossible  ;  the  passages  quoted  by  Kbn.  iii.  §  346  i  are  either  not 
analogous,  or  textually  uncertain.  For  oino  45  <ro<f>ol =o,Dan  Be.  Toy 
He.,  owin  Co.,  D’naa  ^a  Ro.  The  N/Doy=Ar.  'amma  '  bind  together, 

1  include,'  hence  the  prep.  n$y}  beside,  a  trans.  vb.  ^resemble,  equal, 

so  318;  here  2  has  ovk  inreprjpt  <re,  0  ovk  virepeixt  <rc.  Another  yopy 

—  Ar  ghamma  ‘  cover,’  *  conceal,’  Lam.  41  ayr,  ‘  become  dim,'  in 
Aram.  ‘  grow  dark,’  €°  Lev.  13®-  68=Hebr.  nng  ;  as  the  vb.  is  intrans. 
the  suff.  in  -pony  must  be  taken  as  a  dat.,  not  accus.,  ‘  grow  dark  for  thee,’ 
an  improbable  construction.  45  <ro<pol  ovk  e*aldev<rdv  <re  ttj  4*i<rrfip.y 
aintov,  starting  with  D'Dan  and  then  rendering  freely  ;  '  hidden  things 

thou*  hast  seen  by  thy  wisdom';  both  connect  lncana  v.4  with  the 
end  of  v.3.— 4.  'anai  'ana]  So  45  ;  ^  'anai  only.— 6.  p?  .  .  .  "inn  jy’] 
Cp.  2219  25Sf*  8f-  16f*.  &  om.  pV. — 7.  ana  ’any]  Cp.  Dm  ’jn  784,  G-K.  §  133  h. 

_ Constr.  st.  of  cp.  'Pi?  Is.  3810.  Some  think  that  ’ft'  is  a  corrupt 

anticipation  of  lnyfl’,  but  see  v.17.  45  evidently  felt  the  need  of  a  personal 
object  after  'n  lpnn,  and  gives  4*1  <r4  ical  4*1  *dXXos. — inys7]  The  noun 
only  here  and  v.17  ;  the  vb.  y'Bin=*/o  shine  forth,  Dt.  33*  etc.  ;  Jewish 
Aram,  uses  the  Peal  and  Aph.  and  the  noun  ntytyta.  The  Akk.  kbi, 
Shaphel  Supd=‘  make  to  shine.’  /cal  oTpoxrovtnv  rb  k dXXos  aov  els 
d*£\eiav,  a  corruption  of  Tpoxrowiv  X  vulnerabunt  ;  0  peprj\u><rov<ri 
U  polluent ;  Burkitt  Rules  of  Tyconius  p.  cx.  in  Texts  and  Studies  iii. 
(iSqa)  — 8.  'n  ’moo  nnoi]  The  cogn.  accus.  with  mo  as  in  v.10  Nutn.  2310 ; 
cp.  also  Jer.  164.— 9.  1™]  1.  Trm.— Tfl  The  Pi.  not  elsewhere  ; 
1  Po.  spftnp  Is.  51*,  Job  2618.  in  manu  occidentium  te.  All 

MSS  of  <gf  end  the  v.  at™  kV  45b  begins  v.10  with  4v  *\^0ei  dreptr/iM^ 
ie  reads  ana  for  ra  (cp.  21  8  n),  and  om.  'mo  T^no;  but  6A  0  &  rXtfei 
TpaviMTitfrruv  <re .  The  text  of  Jfl  is  preferable.— 10.  'n  D'Vny  'mo] 
Cp.  v.8  n.  ;  wd  in  the  plur.  to  suit  D’riy,  not  as  in  v.8.  ‘  by  the  hand 

of  uncircumcised  strangers  thou  shalt  die,*  transposing  01,  Co.  152.— 
is.  -ns  V?d]  Kings  of  Gebal  are  mentioned  in  the  Phoen.  inscrr.  lately 
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found  at  Jebeil-Byblos,  Dussaud  Syria  v.  1924,  135  ff.,  vi.  1924  101  ff  • 
Dunand  Rev.  Btbl.  xxxix.  1930.  321  ff.  These  inscrr.  have  been ’assigned 

t^th!.13thiCent*^°«Prob-  t0  the  I0th'  For  the  title  Mng  in  the 
4th  cents- fee  NS I.  Nos.  3,  4.  5,  12,  13.— n\j;n  onin  n?#]  Some  MSS 
00 m  a  seal,  so  <6  aroappiyiepa  opotwo-ew  (=  ?  rmn),  ’A  appayli  (Totpaatwr 
c  ,.°u  art  ,“e  ,a  vessel  (kjd=kjkd)  with  a  figure  on  it,’  $5>  ‘  the  seal 
of  a  likeness,  F  signaculum  similitudinis  ;  but  this  rendering  is  foreign 
to  the  context,  nusn  from  — ‘  to  measure  ’  33s0  cp.  t:n  Ex.  s18. 

Kr.  conjs.  nurn  Don  nnx  ;  better  perhaps  n'^jri1?  o;n  nnx  perfectly  wise 
cp.  Ps.  I3922,  Job  28*.  with  S  of  norm,  Is.  28**  32  • — todh  k%]  A  gloss 
on  the  obscure  'n  onin  ;  3  om.  ’A20  ttXt^s  cro0fay.  Ho.  would  cut  out 
tne  allusions  to  wisdom,  merchandise,  and  sanctuaries  v.18;  they  do  not 
indeed  belong  to  the  paradise-story,  but  to  Ez.'s  application,  and  so 
are  indispensable. — r?3]  3  <rW0ai/os  =  Aram.  ^Va  ‘crown.’ — 13  A  com- 
panson  between  three  rows  of  stones  in  Ez.  with  the  four  in  Ex.  reveals 
the  following  changes  :  (a)  oS.t  takes  the  place  of  npia,  (6)  the  second 
row  of  Ez  =the  fourth  row  of  Ex.,  (c)  the  third  row  of  Ex.  has  disap- 
appeared,  (d)  the  last  row  in  Ez.=the  second  in  Ex.,  with  ibj  vbd  for 
tbo  ibj  and  np-13  for  oSr.  These  changes  seem  to  be  due  to  <g’s  version 
m  Exodus.  The  interpolator  of  Ez.  took  objection  to  some  of  3’s 
renderings  in  Exodus,  particularly  to  <Tfidpaydos=npi2.  This  identifica¬ 
tion  had  already  led  to  a  disturbance  of  the  Hebr.  text  in  Exodus  and 
which  originally  stood  6th,  as  it  still  does  in  3  Ex.,  had  been  sub- 
stituted  for  dSv  the  12th  stone.  But  the  interpolator  of  Ez.  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  alteration  ;  he  put  dS.t  into  the  place  of  npia  ;  and 
in  order  to  keep  nzv'  in  its  original  position  as  6th,  he  inserted  the  fourth 
row  of  Ex  between  the  first  and  second  rows  of  Ez.,  with  the  result 
that  the  third  row  dropped  out.  The  latter  is  rendered  in  3  Ez.-f/cal 
dpyvpiou  Kal  xpwlov  +  Kai  Xiydpiov  Kal  dxdrrjv  kclI  d^Svarov,  the  addition 
“tended  to  explain  Xiydpcov  as =fj\€Krpov  i.e.  a  mixture  of 
gold  and  silver ;  perhaps  arm,  which  in  ffl  occurs  after  the  list  of 
stones  and  is  recognized  there  by  3,  may  also  have  introduced  an 
element  of  confusion  (Myres,  l.c.  col.  4811). — sjnpptp]  So  Baer,  Ginsb., 
with  3  raphatum,  cp.  pr.  1519,  in  accordance  with  Mass,  tradition 
implying  a  derivation  from  ^ 0  to  anoint ;  but  the  context  requires 
W??  from  to  cover ,  (3  ivdtdecrai,  g>. — arm]  as  it  stands,  can  be 

explained  as  an  accus.  of  limitation  (Dr.  §  193),  referring  to  the 
ornaments  which  follow  ;  but  originally  the  word  no  doubt  belonged  to 

a  preceding  clause,  now  lost  owing  to  the  insertion  of  the  catalogue _ 

■p  Tapii  Tan  wxSd]  For  'o  cp.  Ex.  3538ff*;  0*  take  it  as  a  vb.inxSp 
€V€Tr\rj<Tas.  The  next  two  words  are  guessed  by  the  Vrs. ;  3  rote  Ovaavpofa 
<rov  Kal  ras  dvod^Kas  <rov  •  thou  didst  fill  thy  treasuries,  and  with 
precious  stones  thy  storehouses  ’  ;  H,  however,  opus  decoris  tui  et  fora¬ 
mina  tua  2  tpyov  TOV  rvnicdvov  <rou.  £  is  misled  by  the  Aram.  n?pi=hole 
thou  hast  not  well  considered  thy  body,  that  thou  wast  made  with 
sockets  and  holes  needful  for  thy  preservation.’  For  apj= goldsmith’s 
work,  Scheil  Rev.  d’Ass.  xvii.  210  f.  quotes  the  Akk.  nakibu= a  plaque 
engraved  or  decorated  with  gold,  a  bezel.  ia  may  be  a  dittograph  from 
ynpjv— qipn  Dr?]  B-L.  373.  3  begins  the  next  v.  with  d<f>  t,s  hf^pai 

iKTlo %  and  om.  ujw.  so  g>  ;  3<*  ’A20  recognize  the  word,  which  was 
prob.  added  to  supply  a  predicate  for  'pji'en.— 14.  pen  n*DD  ana  nx] 
hor  ifl  px  1.  the  prep,  nx  0  p.€rb  rod  x€potp,  so  £§>.  rwao  d.X.  from  nvn  i 
= anoint,  or  from  nro  ii.=Akk.  maUhu  ‘  measure,’  ‘  extend,’  as  in  Syr  • 
hence  Ra.  and  Sun  explain  nro  urix.  E=M,  and  thinks  of  the  Cherubim 
in  the  temple,  anointed  and  covering  '  F  tu  cherub  extentus  et 
protegens.  -Tnrm]  The  pf.  c.w.c.  is  unsuitable ;  om.  the  waw  with  3  — 
O’rrix  enp  -na]  The  Vrs^ifl,  but  np  is  to  be  omitted  as  an  early  gloss. 
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_ naVnnn  ffx  usx  iinn]  For  t?x  U3X  cp.  Akk.  aban  iSdti  ‘  a  stone  of  fire/ 

syn.  with  hipindil  1  pearls’  or  ‘coral/  Del.  Ass.  HWB.  8,  286; 
Hommel  Die  Insel  der  Seligen  1901,  34  f*  The  Plur  may  denote  sparkling 
gems.’  Kr.  Ro.  conjecture  bn  un  Ps.  291  S91  ;  but  there  is  as  little  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  change  as  for  Frazer's  imaginary  ‘  fire-walk  at  Tyre/ 
Adonis  88.  For  nnVrmn  8  1.  iyev^Orji,  some  codd.  iiropetdr)*,  and  con¬ 
nects  with  v.16,  so  &. — 15.  Tara]  Co.  Kr.  om.,  but  without  sufficient 
reason  ;  8  tv  rats  Wpa is  mw.— TO]  Pausal  form,  cp.  TJ9*n  Dt. 
28*4.  45.  61.  61  ;  usually  1^:.—  So  Hos.  io18,  Ps.*  921®  Q-  125*; 

nifty  Ps.  92 16  Kt.,  Job  5 19  ;  the  old  accus.  ending  with  fern,  noun,  G-K. 

§  90  g.  Kon.  iii.  §110  explains  the  constrn.  with  the  mas.  X2tm  as  an 
instance  of  the  accus.  after  a  pass.  vb. ;  it  is  better  to  read  b)y  mas. 
the  form  used  by  Ez.  e.g.  v.18  320  188  etc.— 16.  Don  imn  ito  7*33  nnn] 
A  gloss  on  nn^iy  v.15,  disturbing  both  sense  and  measure.  for  iNffi 
(cp  3929),  which  is  read  by  some  MSS;  better,  lain  8  r A 

TCLfjueid  <rov  ®  "psix,  explanatory. — 'd  l^nxi]  For  the  pregnant  constrn. 
cp.  4618.  (8  teal  £TpavnaTl<T0r)!=tynni)  the  act.  form  and  1st  pers.  of 

fit  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  following  133X1  misunderstood, 
as  well  as  by  Gen.  324. — l?ien  3133  T$xi]  As  pointed  the  vb.  is  Piel 
impf.  1  sing.,  for  with  x  elided,  G-K.  §  68  k.,  and  'on  '3  is  in  the 

voc.  8  reads  ical  Ijyaytv  ae,  making  'n  the  subj.  and  om.  'on  as  in  v.14  ; 

1  3132  tow  Piel  pf.  3  sing. — Gunkel  Schopfung  u.  Chaos  148  thinks 
that  a  parallel  myth  is  hinted  at  in  Job  i57- 8,  and  renders  jnun  v.8 
*  and  didst  thou  steal  wisdom  for  thyself  ?  ’ ;  the  Urmensch  was  admitted 
to  the  divine  council,  and  then  tried  to  possess  himself  of  a  higher  prero¬ 
gative.  But  jni  can  hardly  mean  more  than  to  monopolize. — 17.  W] 
<&&&  treat  as  pass.,  diepO&py  77  t'maT'bp.r)  aov. — Read  the  second  line, 
ignoring  the  points  TnnSrn  px  by  yny  33D  inyB’  by.  So  Co.  Kr.  The  pi. 
of  py  is  usually  nuiy,  but  the  mas.  appears  in  later  writings,  Is.  64*, 
Jer  147  *  or  1.  — 13  -31X31?]  This  form  of  the  inf.  constr.  only  here,=: 

nixiV  (so  1  MS)  ;  cp.  the  infs,  njq*,  nx^,  and  the  noun  niqa.  In  the 
Moab.  St.  1.  12  nn=n!Ki.  8  tdujKd  ae  irapadeiy/xaTiaOrivai. — 18.  T3iy  33D] 
To  be  transferred  to  v.17  with  8,  which,  however,  renders  the  words 
again  here. — *?$]  Constr.  st.  of  *?iy,  G-K.  §  93  u. — I'^po  n??n]  The  pL 
may  denote  a  single  sanctuary  with  its  precincts,  cp.  2i7w.  Many  Mbb 
and  edns.  iBnpo.  2  rbv  dylaafxbv  <rov=lBHp.  8  t^e^Xujaa  rd  lepd  aov 
—  'nbbn.  Prof.  Bevan  JTS.  iv.  1903,  500  ff.  defends  Jffl,  and  thinks 
that  Ez.  treats  the  king  as  the  occupant  of  the  Tyrian  sanctuary,  and 
that  the  sanctuary  itself  was  traditionally  regarded  as  a  symbol  of 
paradise.  But  the  present  text  is  too  insecure  to  bear  the  weight  of  an 
elaborate  argument.— sift*]  .  .  .  xtfxj]  8  renders  by  futures.  For 


xyixj  cp.  33p#3  0x  ,  -  ,  —  -  - 

Ziduna,  Nos.  75,  85,  149  etc.,  and  Siduna  No.  92;  m  Ass.  §tdunnu, 
KB.  ii.  90  (Sennacherib’s  campaign  against  Phoenicia  in  701  b.c.)  ; 
Eg.  Di-(d)u-na  ;  Phoen.  px,  usually  onx  (the  people).  $idon  is  prob. 
to  be  connected  with  the  deity  §id,  found  only  in  pr.  nn.,  cp.  to 

hunt ;  NSI.  91.— 22.  I3in3]  1.  13  8  teal  yvd>aV.—n2  bis  is 

read  in  by  some  MSS  and  8  ;  but  01  is  to  be  preferred.— 23,  .33  'nrrien] 
1  13  'en  in  agreement  with  v.22a.  8B  om.  A  Kal  tfanoaTeX Cj  i*l  aeavrfy. 
— ^Bii]  1  Vbii  with  4  MSS  ;  the  mistake  is  due  to  the  foil.  V?n.  8  k. 
ireaovvrai,  so  nmnn]  So  ’A20,  8  om.— 'DD  nfty]  8  tv  <rol  ircptKikXy  aov, 
but  is  to  be  retained.—^]  8B=fi$l,  8A  Kal  yvAav.— 24.  3'xdd  'o]  The 
vb  only  again  Lev.  I361f*  1444,  of  leprosy.  8  ariXop  Tapias  Kal  &Kav0a 
ddOvv.—vni'iD  Sdd]  <g=om.  Sn,  as  in  v.28.— 25.  'vm  ™  ’“p3]  8  k. 
aw&Zw  rbv  'lap,  so  Co.  Kr. — on  ixbj]  Many  MSS  and  8&  nv  'a.  Cod.  Hillel 
gives  on,  Strack  Prol.  Crit.  115.— 26.  onv^x]  8  adds  Kal  6  debs  tGjv  irartpwv 
abruv,  possibly  in  the  Hebr.,  Co.  ioif 


31 16,  K6n.  iii.  87  note.  21.  jrrs]  In  the  TA.  letters 
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Chs.  29-32.  These  Prophecies  against  Egypt  are  divided 
into  seven  sections,  all  of  them  dated,  except  301"19.  They 
belong  to  the  period,  Jan.  587-Mar.  585  b.c.,  which  witnessed 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ;  2917”21  stands  outside  the  sequence,  as 
it  was  added  later,  and  bears  the  date  571  b.c.  The  general 
tone  is  hostile  and  threatening,  due  to  the  part  which  Egypt 
had  played  in  Israel's  past  and  recent  history  ;  moreover, 
Hebrew  religion  detested  the  gross  idolatry  of  Egypt.  It  is 
difficult  to  assign  Ezekiel's  share  in  the  composition  of  these 
chapters.  Holscher  allows  him  five  poems,  namely,  29s*  4  3021 
313-8  g22  3218"27,  and  puts  down  all  the  rest  to  later  hands.  No 
doubt  the  prophet  delivered  his  oracles  in  poetic  form  ;  but, 
as  seems  probable  in  other  cases,  he  may  have  used  them  as 
starting-points  or  texts  for  the  application  which  he  wished  to 
drive  home  (see  pp.  79.  156.  167.  181.  256).  At  the  same  time 
it  is  evident  that  later  editors  have  altered  and  added 
much. 

Ch.  29,  1-16.  Egypt's  great  crocodile  is  caught  and  dragged 
ashore,  and  its  carcase  left  in  the  desert  to  be  eaten  by  beasts 
and  birds,  vv.3"5.  The  prophet  begins  with  an  allegory, 
composed  in  verse  ;  the  rest  of  the  passage  interprets  and 
applies  the  theme.  Egypt  had  always  been  delusive  or  dangerous 
as  an  ally  of  Israel ;  now  it  is  to  share  Israel's  fate,  havoc  and 
dispersion  for  forty  years,  vv.5'12 ;  after  that  Egypt  will  be 
restored,  but  never  again  to  its  former  state  and  territory, 
vv  J3  "*8. 

1.  In  the  tenth  year,  in  the  tenth  [month),  on  the  twelfth  of 
the  month ]  i.e.  Jan.  587  b.c.  ;  perhaps  about  the  time  when 
Pharaoh's  army  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Jerusalem,  Jer.  373fl*. 
Already,  in  261,  the  eleventh  year  has  been  mentioned  ;  the 
present  date,  therefore,  does  not  follow  in  chronological  order, 
probably  because  the  oracles  on  Egypt,  delivered  at  various 
times  between  587  and  585,  have  been  grouped  together  to 
form  a  collection.  <gB  gives  the  twelfth  year,  apparently  to 
correct  the  sequence  after  261 ;  but  3020  311,  both  referring  to 
the  eleventh  year,  shew  that  ffl  is  to  be  preferred. — 2.  Set  thy 
face  against  Pharaoh ]  i.e.  Hophra*,  see  177  n.  and  62  n. — 3-6. 
Lo,  I  am  against  thee ]  See  58  n.  The  opening  sentence  belongs 
to  the  adaptation  of  the  oracle  ;  king  of  E.  is  om.  by  <®B  ;  cp. 
3021  n. 

The  great  monster  that  lies  amid  his  Nile- streams  ! 

Which  says,  Mine  is  the  Nile  ‘  ',  I  have  made  '  it ' 

myself. 

4  I  will  put  hooks  in  thy  jaws,  and  hitch  [them)  '  9  to 

thy  scales, 
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And  hoist  thee  from  amid  thy  Nile-str earns,  *  *  5  and 

leave  thee  to  the  desert : 

6  And  all  dwellers  in  Egypt  shall  know  that  I  am  Jahveh. 

In  some  such  way,  following  Ho.  in  the  main,  we  may  attempt 
to  restore  the  oracle.  The  great  monster ,  tannin,  is  the  crocodile, 
typifying  Pharaoh,  who  again  represents  Egypt ;  cp.  322, 
Is.  271,  Ps.  7413.  <©  renders  the  dragon  ;  and  Gunkel,  Schopf. 

u.  Chao.s  69  ff.,  interprets  the  figure  here  and  in  322fl*  as  alluding 
to  the  fabled  dragon  of  the  sea  ;  but  mythological  associations 
are  foreign  to  the  context. — Nile-str  earns]  Plur.  of  the  word  for 
Nile ,  meaning  the  branches  or  canals  of  the  main  river,  cp. 
Is.  718  196  3725. — Which  says  etc.]  The  boastful  pride  of  the 
Pharaohs  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  their  monuments  at 
Karnak  and  elsewhere  ;  e.g.  Gressmann  T.  u.  B.2  i.  21-25, 
83-88,  90  f.  j®l  reads  mine  is  my  Nile,  but  the  suffix  my  is 
not  recognized  by  the  Vrs.  Again,  ffl  reads  I  have  made  myself, 
as  though  Pharaoh  claimed  to  be  the  author  of  his  own  existence, 
like  Re  *  the  sun-god  who  has  begotten  himself '  (Gressmann 
l.c.  3)  ;  but  the  text  is  better  corrected  to  I  have  made  it  (g>) 
or  them  (&)  i.e.  the  Nile  or  its  streams,  cp.  v.9 :  quite  a  sufficient 
piece  of  arrogance  to  incur  Jahveh's  resentment. — 4.  I  will 
put  hooks  in  thy  jaws]  The  same  threat  is  uttered  against  Gog, 
384 ;  cp.  194.  Herodotus  describes  how  crocodiles  in  the  Nile 
were  captured  with  a  baited  hook,  ii.  70.  After  this  sentence 
M  has  and  I  will  cause  the  fish  of  thy  Nile-streams  to  cleave  to 
thy  scales  ;  so  the  Vrs.  ;  but  the  general  sense  and  the  metre 
are  improved  by  omitting  this  exaggeration,  which  we  may 
suppose  was  added  to  heighten  the  picture.  All  that  need  be 
omitted,  however,  is  the  fish  of  thy  Nile-streams  ;  the  remainder 
will  then  refer  to  the  hooks  understood,  and  I  will  cause  [them) 
to  cleave  or  hitch  [them)  to  thy  scales.  For  scales  of  fish  cp. 
Lev.  ii9fl-,  Dt.  I49f*,  of  armour  1  S.  175. — and  hoist  thee]  The 
verb  in  32s,  Gen.  3728. — At  the  end  of  the  v.  jfil  adds  and  all 
the  fish  of  thy  Nile-streams  ;  to  thy  scales  they  shall  cleave,  a 
badly  constructed  sentence  derived  from  cl.  a ;  it  is  om.  by 
<©BH. — 5*  and  leave  thee  to  the  desert]  The  words  should  be 
connected  with  v.4  (restored),  to  complete  the  rhythm ;  lit. 
leave  (and  banish)  thee  to  the  desert ;  cp.  32 4  leave  thee  on  the 
earth,  a  different  construction.  adds  for  the  third  time 
thee  and  all  the  fishes  of  thy  Nile-streams. — The  rest  of  the  verse, 
though  appropriate  and  not  without  force,  seems  to  be  an 
enlargement  ;  the  phrases  occur  elsewhere  and  the  lines  are 
unmetrical,  at  any  rate  they  do  not  agree  with  the  rhythm  of 
the  poem.  On  the  open  field  thou  shalt  drop,  so  partly  32 4, 
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imitated  in  39s ;  thou  shall  not  be  gathered  nor  collected ,  apparently 
from  Jer.  82  25s3  gathered  nor  buried ;  Pharaoh's  body  will 
undergo  the  last  indignity,  and  forfeit  the  rites  of  burial,  cp. 
Is.  1420 ;  and  be  given  for  a  prey  to  the  beasts  and  birds,  cp. 
324  346*  8* 28  394  and  1  K.  1411  164  2124,  2  K.  910. — 6.  And  all 
the  dwellers  of  E.  shall  know ]  Such  is  the  purpose  of  Egypt's 
visitation  in  the  person  of  its  king — the  acknowledgement  of 
Jahveh's  Godhead  ;  the  poem  in  1722-24  ends  in  a  similar  way, 
and  the  idea  is  repeated  in  3215.  Holscher  would  conclude  the 
oracle  with  leave  thee  to  the  desert  v.5 ;  but  the  application  is 
needed,  and  it  is  given  here.  The  oracle,  as  restored  above, 
will  thus  consist  of  six  lines,  all  in  the  same  3  :  2  measure. — 
6b.  Because  they  have  been  the  staff  of  a  reed  to  the  house  of  7sr.] 
The  people  now  take  the  place  of  the  king.  This  and  the  next 
v.  expand  vv.6a-6a  in  the  sense  of  2  K.  i821=Is.  36®,  where 
the  same  figure  is  applied  to  Egypt :  a  later  addition,  carelessly 
fitted  into  the  context  ;  they  i.e.  the  dwellers  of  E.  The  Vrs.  try 
to  improve  the  connexion  by  rendering  thou  hast  been. — 7. 
When  they  grasp  thee  by  the  hand,  thou  dost  break ]  They  i.e.  the 
house  of  Israel.  In  2  K.  1821  the  reed  is  broken  and  penetrates 
the  hand ;  here  it  is  grasped  by  the  hand  and  pierces  the 
shoulder. — and  thou  shalt  cause  all  loins  among  them  to  1  tremble  '] 
Cp.  Ps.  6g24  [23].  ill  by  mistake  reads  cause  to  stand . — Vv.  8-12. 
The  prophet  develops  and  applies  his  oracle  w.3^  :  Egypt 
will  be  laid  waste  and  its  people  scattered,  punished  in  the 
same  way  as  Israel ;  like  Israel,  too,  it  will  be  restored  after 
an  exile  of  the  same  duration,  but  not  to  a  blessed  future. — 
I  will  bring  upon  thee  a  sword ]  See  517  n. — cut  off  from  thee  man 
and  beast]  See  1413  n. — 9.  a  desolation  and  a  waste]  Cp.  1220 
I416*-  364.  The  terms  seem  to  go  back  to  Jer.  427  2511* 18  44®- 22 
(?  Jer.),  and  correspond  with  those  in  Lev.  2631*  33. — because  he 
or  one  said]  Better  because  thou  sayest  ;  cp.  253*  8  3510. — 

the  Nile  is  mine,  and  I  have  made  (it)]  See  on  v.3. — 10.  Lo,  I 
am  against  thee  and  thy  (  Nile ']  Cp.  v.3.  ill  has  thy  Nile - 
streams,  but  the  sing,  suits  v.9. — make  E.  ‘  a  waste  *  ‘  and  *  a 
desolation]  Cp.  514  2513  354,  Lev.  2631 ;  ill  wastes,  a  waste,  a 
desolation  ;  the  second  word  is  a  dittograph  of  the  first,  which 
should  be  read  as  a  sing.,  in  accordance  with  Ez.’s  usage. 

— from  Migdol  ‘  to  '  Syene]  The  two  places  mark  the  extreme 
limits  of  Egypt  from  N.  to  S.,  cp.  308.  The  name  Migdol = 

*  a  tower/  a  loan-word  in  Egyptian  (ma-k-ti-ra) ,  was  given 
to  several  frontier  fortresses  in  the  eastern  Delta  ;  but  there 
must  have  been  an  important  Migdol  which  was  known  to  the 
prophets,  e.g.  Jer.  441  4614 ;  it  has  been  identified  with  Tell 
el-Her,  about  half-way  between  Pelusium  and  Thel,  on  the 
N.  border  (Peet  Eg.  and  the  O.T.  141  f.).  Syene,  the  Gk.  form 
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of  the  Hebr.  Sewen,  306  cp.  Is.  4912,  Eg.  Sun ,  Ar.  * Aswan , 
marked  the  southern  limit,  and  the  border  of  Kush  i.e.  Ethiopia  ; 
Joseph.  War  iv.  10,  5  ;  Strabo  xvii.  1,  3  ;  Pliny  HN.  v.  10. 
The  town  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Aramaic  papyri  found  on  the  island  of  Yeb 
or  Elephantine  opposite,  e.g.  Cowley  Aram.  Pap.  Nos.  5,  6,  30, 
31. — 11.  Egypt  is  to  be  not  only  devastated,  but  emptied  of 
inhabitants,  cp.  307  3213  2620  n.  ;  the  time-limit,  therefore, 
introduced  at  the  end  of  this  v.  and  in  v.12,  seems  to  be  out  of 
keeping  with  the  threat  of  wholesale  destruction,  at  any  rate 
we  do  not  expect  such  a  vital  qualification  to  be  mentioned 
almost  in  parenthesis.  Herrmann  suggests  that  the  forty  years 
were  added  as  an  inference  from  the  next  section,  w.13“18; 
Ezechielst.  30  f.  ;  this  may  well  be  the  case. — 12.  a  desolation 
in  the  midst  of  desolated  lands ]  Egypt  will  become  like  the 
Arabian  and  Libyan  deserts  on  either  side  of  it  ;  moreover, 
its  people  will  be  scattered  abroad,  cp.  2023  n.  Much  of  the 
v.  occurs  again  in  307.  Perhaps  not  merely  the  forty  years , 
but  the  whole  of  w.11* 12  is  secondary  ;  the  repetitions  and 
poor  style  betray  the  annotator. — V v.  1 3-16.  A  restoration  after 
forty  years  ;  but  the  Egypt  of  the  future  will  be  a  humble 
kingdom,  limited  to  the  southern  half  of  the  country.  Similarly 
in  Jer.  4626  Egypt  is  to  be  repeopled  after  its  capture  by 
Nebuchadrezzar  ;  cp.  Is.  i922* 25. — at  the  end  of  forty  years] 
The  number  recalls  the  period  of  the  Jewish  exile,  48.  Not 
that  Jews  and  Egyptians  will  be  restored  at  the  same  time, 
for  it  is  not  said  when  the  exile  of  the  latter  will  begin. — I  will 
gather  .  .  .]  See  n17  n. — 14.  And  I  will  turn  their  fortunes] 
See  1653  n.,  Jer.  303. — bring  them  back  to  the  land  of  Pathros] 
Cp.  Jer.  2914  441.  Pathros ,  Eg.  p-to-res,  Akk.  Paturisi,  ‘  the 
south  land/  was  the  native  name  for  Upper  Egypt,  i.e.  the 
country  between  Oxyrhynchus  and  Syene,  of  which  the  capital 
was  Nehbet  (now  el-Kab)  and  its  twin  city  Nehen  on  the 
opposite"  bank  of  the  Nile.  Here  it  is  described  as  Egypt's 
mother-land,  or  place  of  digging ,  cp.  163  n.  ;  it  was  more  dis¬ 
tinctively  Egyptian  than  the  northern  territory  of  the  Delta. 
— a  humble  kingdom]  v.16a,  cp.  1714  n.  ;  only  half  its  former 
extent. — 15.  neither  shalt  thou  be  lifted  up]  Cp.  1714. — diminish 
them]  Cp.  Lev.  26s2,  Ps.  10738. — 16.  they  shall  no  more  be  an 
object  of  confidence  to  the  house  of  I.]  As  in  the  Assyrian  crisis, 
Is.  3I1"3  364fl-=2  K.  i819fl- ;  and  now  in  the  Babylonian, 
Jer.  376"10. — bringing  iniquity  to  remembrance]  i.e.  before 
Jahveh,  by  turning  to  Egypt  for  help,  instead  of  trusting  to 
Him  ;  cp.  2i28*  29  t23*  24]. — when  they ,  the  house  of  Israel,  turn 
after  them,  the  Egyptians  ;  cp.  the  allegory  in  177. — Vv.  17-21. 
These  vv.  were  added  as  an  appendix  to  the  prophecies  collected 
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in  chs.  29-32  :  such  at  least  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  date  given  here,  New  Year's  Day  (Apr.)  571  b.c.,  the  latest 
date  in  the  Book.  Ezekiel's  confident  expectation  of  the  fall 
of  Tyre  (263"18  2726“36  2818f*)  had  not  been  fulfilled  ;  he  admits 
as  much  in  v.18 ;  but  he  allowed  his  words  to  stand,  because 
at  this  later  date  he  looked  for  a  further  development.  Though 
the  Babylonians  had  earned  no  wages  in  Jahveh's  service 
against  Tyre,  they  will  be  fully  compensated  by  the  spoils  of 
Egypt,  vv.19-  20.  The  present  section  belongs  to  the  period 
between  573,  when  the  siege  of  Tyre  was  raised,  and  567-8, 
when  Nebuchadrezzar  set  out  to  invade  Egypt.  How  far  he 
succeeded  we  cannot  say,  for  the  tablets  which  record  his 
expedition  are  broken  off  (KB.  iii.  2,  140  f.  ;  Rogers  Cun. 
Par.  363.  367)  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Babylonians 
inflicted  the  complete  disaster  which  Ez.  had  foretold,  and 
again  his  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled,  at  any  rate  not  in  the 
way  expected.  Like  the  prophecies  of  the  fall  of  Tyre,  this  also 
was  allowed  to  stand.  The  editor  who  collected  the  oracles  in 
Part  II.  wished  to  preserve  every  scrap  of  Ez's  utterances  and 
made  room  for  vv.17’21,  although  in  point  of  time  they  break 
the  sequence  of  the  Egyptian  prophecies. — 18.  caused  his 
army  to  serve  a  great  service ]  See  p.  287.  The  hard  labour 
spent  upon  the  siege  of  Tyre  is  vividly  suggested :  every 
head  was  made  bald  by  carrying  loads,  and  every  shoulder 
was  rubbed  bare  by  the  chafing  of  the  weights ;  for  the 
language  cp.  2731,  Is.  i82* 7. — no  wages]  The  Babylonians 
were  serving  Jahveh's  purpose,  but  they  gained  no  pay :  they 
failed  to  capture  the  city. — 19.  In  compensation  Nebuchadrezzar 
will  be  able  to  pay  his  troops  out  of  the  booty  taken  from 
Egypt.*  He  is  mentioned  by  name  as  the  agent  used  by 
Jahveh  ;  cp.  3010* 24f*  3211,  Jer.  4310f-  4430  4613. — and  he  shall 
carry  off  her  wealth]  The  context,  as  in  304* 10,  requires  the 
meaning  wealth ,  rather  than  multitude  ;  cp.  Ps.  3716,  Koh.  59, 
1  C.  2916.  But  <®B,  as  in  304,  om.  the  sentence  ;  in  both  places 
it  is  probably  an  addition. — spoil  her  and  plunder  her]  So  3812f* 
3910,  Is.  io6 ;  cp.  ch.  3024  <&. — 20.  As  his  recompense  for  which 
he  served]  So  the  Hebr.  ;  however,  understood  the  words 
differently,  ‘for  his  labour  which  he  served  against  Tyre.' — 
(for  that)  which  they  wrought  for  me]  A  gloss,  without  grammatical 
connexion  :  om. — 21.  In  that  day]  i.e.  the  day  when 

*  Similarly  the  Assyrian  monarchs  paid  their  soldiers  from  the  spoils 
of  a  captured  city,  e.g.  Tukulti-Ninurta  i.  (c.  1260-1225  B.c.)  is  made  to 
say  with  reference  to  Babylon,  ‘  I  counted  the  property  of  that  city  .  .  . 
into  the  hands  of  my  people,  and  they  took  it  away  for  their  own  wages.’ 
King  Records  of  the  Reign  of  Tukulti-Ninib  i.  117  1.  47.  By  favour  of 
Mr.  G.  R.  Driver. 
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Jahveh  gives  Egypt  into  Nebuchadrezzar's  hand,  vv.19* 20. 
The  words  refer  to  what  has  just  been  said,  cp.  2426f*  309 ; 
they  have  a  different  meaning  in  3810*  14*  18f*  3911,  which  refer, 
as  in  the  earlier  prophets,  to  the  coming  age  of  judgement  or 
blessing. — I  will  cause  a  horn  to  sprout  for  the  house  of  I.]  After 
its  period  of  depression,  Israel  will  be  restored  to  vigorous  life. 
The  same  expression  occurs  in  Ps.  13217,  where,  however,  the 
allusion  is  to  the  revival  of  the  Davidic  dynasty,  cp.  the  sprout 
of  Jer.  23s  3315,  Zech.  612.  Here  the  promise  is  made  to  the 
people  ;  cause  to  sprout  has  a  figurative  sense  as  in  2  S.  23  s, 
Is.  458  6111,  Jer.  3316,  and  horn ,  as  often,  is  a  symbol  of 
might  or  vigour,  cp.  1  S.  21,  Am.  613,  Ps.  9211  tl0].  Kimhi  sees 
a  reference  to  Cyrus  and  the  return  ;  but  the  v.  contains  no 
prophecy  of  the  ideal  king.  Whether  Israel's  recovery  is  to 
coincide  with  Egypt's  restoration  after  the  forty  years  of  exile 
(vv.11’16)  we  are  not  told. — and  to  thee  will  I  give  an  opening 
of  the  mouth  in  the  midst  of  them]  Them  must  refer  to  the  fellow- 
exiles  of  the  prophet,  though  they  have  not  been  mentioned. 
Israel's  revival  will  mark  the  fulfilment  of  Jahveh's  words, 
and  the  prophet's  mouth  will  be  opened  to  utter  a  thanksgiving 
in  the  presence  of  those  who  had  doubted  and  criticized,  cp. 
1663.  Holscher  is  probably  right  in  thinking  that  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  enforced  silence  mentioned  in  326  2426f*  3321f\ 
The  v.  thus  looks  forward  to  the  blessed  future  in  store  for 
Israel,  after  the  divine  judgements  have  been  carried  out — 
the  theme  which  Ez.  develops  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

Ch.  29,  2.  nVa  Dnso]  See  n15w.  Some  edns.  riV^i,  against  the  Mass.  ; 
Baer  Ezech.  94. — 3.  131]  om. — 0 '$nr\=the  jackals,  a  slip,  repeated 

in  32 2,  for  pjnn  read  by  many  MSS,  ;  <&  rbv  SpdKovra  U  draco  ; 
<@Q  notes  that  the  Hebr.  =t6  ktjtos  and  refers  to  the  crocodile. — •vnr] 
$=sD"ut\ — nir]  1.  up.  The  word  means  merely  river,  from  the  Eg.  ’iotr, 
' io’r ,  and  so  generally  takes  the  art.,  as  denoting  the  Nile  ;  but  cp.  v.9. 
Is.  197  23s,  Zech.  io11.  <3=oi  TTora/uLoi,  =■)«'. — 'Jivry]  The  suff., 

if  used  in  a  reflexive  sense  made  myself,  is  most  anomalous,  hardly  less 

so  if  it  is  taken  as  a  dat.  made  {it)  for  myself,  G-K.  §  117*;  1.  rnvy 
or  D’jvffy  <g,  agreeing  with  "ik'  or  omr  ;  wry  with  the  object  understood, 
as  in  v.9,  would  be  equally  correct.  %  ‘  mine  is  the  kingdom,  and  I 
have  subdued  it.' — 4.  o”rrn  *nrm]  Dr.  §  119(a).  <&B  kclI  4yd)  ddxru  Tray  Idas 

=  ?  'n  |n«  mni,  also  has  the  1st  pers.  pron.,  but  <g>A  om.  4yd).  D"nn 
Kt.  a  slip  for  o'nn,  g>  ‘  a  bridle  '  F  frenum. — 't/pi  inK1  n:n  'npmm]  1. 
'vpn  'npnim.  For  "p»r  <&£>  give  the  sing.  <&  renders  't/p  Trr4pvyas. — 

rui  ron  .  .  .  I'n'Sym]  For  the  constm.  see  Driver  on  1  S.  510.  But 
V  '1  Vd  roo  is  prob.  an  addition,  and  should  be  om.  with  &BH. — pmn  't/pi] 
om. — 5.  rroiDn  iwmi]  For  the  pregnant  constm.  (n—  locale)  cp. 
Ps.  1610.  <@  4v  rdx«='"nn 0. — '1  Vd  mo  iniN]  Again,  prob.  an 

addition  ;  &  does  not  recognize  tthk  ;  for  T™’  read  the  sing. — 

ppn  f]DNn  kV]  The  phrase  in  Jer.  suggests  that  the  second  vb.  should 

be  so  some  MSS  and  %.  k1?  kVi. — pun  rrn]  So  32 4  34 28,.  as 

in  P  Gen.  i24f-  30  etc.  and  later  writers  e.g.  Ps.  792,  Job  522  ct.  28  ; 
the  older  usage  is  mrn  rrn  ch.  3i#*  13+five  times,  Gen.  219f*  31  J,  and 
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commonly.— 6.  onvn  jy»]  fy\— 7.  s|$5?  Kt.,  Q.  ^3  many 

MSS  and  edns.  3T  im  <£=0233;  'when  they  took  hold  of  thee  by 
their  hands  (=d.V233),  thou  didst  pierce  their  hands,'  om.  pin. — 
oayrmi]  With  a  play  on  my^D.  In  2  K.  1821  tdd\ — moym]  1.  9iypm, 
so  avvtK\a<ras  g>F. — 9.  ->dn  fjr]  1.  jy:. — -nr  without  art.,  see 

v.3  n. — M'ffy]  The  omission  of  the  suff.  is  idiomatic,  G-K.  §117/.  45  = 
QM'ry  .  .  on#',  conforming  to  3f-  10 ;  ^>F=vn’ry. — 10.  tut 

1.  11K’  Vyi  T*?y.  45  tirl  ad  Kal  dirl  irdvras  r.  irora/uoijs  aov.  |$>=*pK\ — 

nDDsr  3in  nuiri1?]  1.  n?nn^.  45B  els  dprj/xov  po/upal av  Kal  airuiXlav. 

om.  pofKpalav,  §!t>  (Co.  149). — V'upp]  45  diet  yiayddXov  Q  M<ry5ot/\ou* 
AS  dir 6  irOpyov. — rgip]  The  Semitic  equivalent  of  the  Eg.  Sun,  Swn, 
is  po,  as  the  Aram,  papyri  shew  ;  the  ending,  therefore,  is  the  n  locale, 
and  the  form  should  be  pointed  npp.  Perhaps  the  Mass,  punctuation 
was  influenced  by  the  Gk.  'Zvrqvtj.  45  Kal  2.,  £§>  '  from  the  tower  of  S.’ 
H  a  turre  Syenes,  misunderstanding  the  Hebr.  form. — 11.  .13  33yn  kV] 

om.  the  repetition  of  the  phrase. — 12.  dmsd  pH  n«]  45  t^v  yi)v  airrijs. 
— •iddb'  pin]  45®  om.  V  A  d<t)avi.afibs  tarai. — 14.  4511£&T=='?o&i;7}# 

cp.  724  n. — 's  pn]  Accus.  of  direction,  cp.  1213  n.  1  MS  &TL§b F  'fi  pH 3, 
5  MSS  edns.  '2  'n  Vk.  45b  4> aBujpijs  A  Ila Oovpijs,  similarly  3014. — uw  vro] 
45  Kal  tarai. — 15.  'v  'n  n^DD.i  |D]  For  the  superlative  thus  expressed  cp. 
Jud.  524,  1  S.  1533,  Ps.  453.  45  om.  nSsr  rrnn  and  connects  nn^DD-i  jd, 
read  'on  *?3Cf  with  the  end  of  v.14  ;  no  improvement. — nm  vtaV]  <g  = 
nm  \  cp.  213  «. — 17.  iM  .  .  .  mi]  See  1 1  «. — 18.  n-jj?^]  Hoph.  with  ~r, 
cp.  164  32s2  4622,  G-K.  §  53  s. — may.i  Sy]  The  prep,  may  mean  either 
on  account  of  or  notwithstanding  ;  for  the  latter  sense  cp.  Job  io7  34®  ; 
Lex.  754. — 20.  .13  i3y  irn]  .13  most  naturally  refers  to  mVys ;  Tyre  is 
too  far  away  (v.18)  to  be  regarded  as  the  grammatical  antecedent. — 
'h  isry  ir«]  Outside  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  and  barely 
translateable. — 21.  n'DifK]  45  drarcXei  pullulabit.  'QL  ‘  I  will  bring 
deliverance.' 

Ch.  30  (a)  Jahveh's  day  for  the  destruction  of  Egypt  ap¬ 
proaches,  vv.1"19 ;  (b)  Jahveh  will  use  the  Babylonians  to 

break  the  arm  of  Pharaoh,  vv.20"26.  The  first  of  these  sections 
(a)  seems  to  be  a  footnote  to  the  previous  chapter,  the  work  of 
a  writer  who  wished  to  add  details  to  the  announcement  of 
Egypt's  doom  in  29s'16- 17  "21.  The  fact  that  no  date  is  given, 
the  poverty  of  the  language,  the  haphazard  enumeration  of  the 
cities,  all  point  to  the  secondary  character  of  vv.1"19.  On  the 
other  hand  (6)  contains  a  dated  oracle  in  rhythm  (v.21),  which 
is  developed  and  applied  in  the  following  vv.,  probably  by 
Ez.  himself.  With  (a)  cp.  Jer.  441 4614fl-  ;  with  (b),  Jer.  43104430. 

2.  Howl,  alas  for  the  Day !)  Cp.  Is.  136,  Joel  i16  ;  the  Day 
is  used  in  a  pregnant  sense,  of  the  coming  punishment  of  the 
heathen,  v.3 ;  see  y7  n. — 3.  near  is  the  ‘  ’  Day  of  Jahveh ]  So 
<63,  the  form  elsewhere,  Is.  136,  Joel  i15414,  Ob.  15,  Zeph.  i7- 14  ; 
ffl  expands  it  to  near  is  (the)  Day,  and  near  is  the  Day  of  Jahveh . 
— a  Day  of  cloud,  the  time  of  the  heathen  shall  it  be]  The  first  clause 
is  perhaps  copied  from  Joel  22,  Zeph.  i15 ;  the  time  in  the  sense 
of  77* 12 ;  cp.  2i30,  34  [26- 291  223  35s,  Is.  1322. — 4.  the  sword  shall 
come]  Cp.  29s  333*  6. — anguish]  Cp.  v.9,  Is.  213,  Nah.  211  (all). — 
and  her  wealth  shall  be  captured]  Lit.  and  (men)  shall  take.  The 
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context  here  and  in  v.10  2919  requires  the  meaning  wealth  rather 
than  multitude ,  cp.  Ps.  3716,  Koh.  59,  1  C.  2916 ;  but,  as  in  2919, 
<gB  om.  the  sentence,  which  is  prob.  an  addition  in  both 
cases. — 5.  A  list  of  Egypt's  provinces  and  allies,  intended  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  the  approaching  disaster  ;  see  2710  n. 
The  v.  seems  to  be  a  note  jotted  down  on  the  margin  ;  hardly 
an  attempt  is  made  to  work  it  into  the  context. — and  all  the 
mingled  people ]  or  mixed  company.  The  word  (*ereb)  is  used 
of  non-Israelites  attached  to  Israel,  Ex.  1238  J,  Neh.  133,  and  of 
foreigners  attached  to  Egypt  or  Babylon,  Jer.  2520  5037.  So 
<@  7ravT€s  oi  ctti/uktoi,  agreeing  with  M  ;  other  Vrs.,  however, 
pronounced  the  word  differently,  all  the  Arabs  (c Arabh ),  'AS 
and  many  moderns,  cp.  2j21n.,  Acts  211.  A  proper  name  is 
certainly  expected,  but  the  weight  of  tradition  supports  the 
former  rendering ;  in  Ps.  Sol.  1717  the  mingled,  people  are 
mentioned  along  with  the  sons  of  the  covenant. — and  Kdbh ]  An  un¬ 
known  name,  which  should  prob.  be  read  Ltibh,  with  <£,  the 
people  who  inhabited  N.  Africa,  W.  of  Egypt ;  Nah.  39,  2  C. 
123  168. — the  sons  of  the  land  of  the  covenant  with  them ]  Appar¬ 
ently,  the  other  people  who  were  federated  with  Egypt.  But 
the  text  is  not  certain  ;  <g  has  the  sons  of  my  covenant  and  om. 
with  them ,  implying  a  reference  to  the  Israelites  ;  so  Jerome 
explains,  de  populo  Judaeorum  (cp.  Acts  325)  ;  it  is  unlikely, 
however,  that  Israelites  would  be  mentioned  in  such  a  casual 
way.  Many  follow  <§,  and  altering  covenant  (berithi)  into  the 
Kerethites  ( kerethi ),  Co.  Siegfr.  Toy  Kr. ;  see  25 16  n.  It  is 
better  to  leave  ffl  as  it  stands,  and  to  regard  the  whole  v.  as 
originally  outside  the  text. — shall  fall  by  the  sword ]  Taken  from 
the  next  v. — 6.  Thus  saith  Jahveh,  And  the  upholders  of  E.  shall 
fall ]  The  introductory  formula  marks  a  new  section,  as  in 
vv.2* 10* 13  ;  it  should  not,  therefore,  be  omitted  with  &.  The 
upholders  are  prob.  the  foundations  mentioned  in  v.4. — the 
pride  of  her  strength ]  cp.  v.18  724  n.—from  Migdol  4  to  '  Syene ] 
See  2910  n. — 7.  And  they  shall  be  desolated ]  The  plur.  refers  to 
the  upholders  in  v.6 ;  but  in  cl.  b  we  find  his  cities.  To  make 
smoother  grammar  jfJl  should  be  corrected  :  and  she  shall  be 
desolated  m  ■  ■  .  her  cities.  This  v.  repeats  most  of  2912a. — 
8.  lay  fire  to  E.\  cp.  vv.14* 16. — 9.  messengers  4  '  shall  go  forth  in 

ships]  The  v.  seems  to  be  based  upon  Is.  182 ;  messengers  are 
sent  out  from  Egypt  to  warn  Kush  of  the  approaching  catas¬ 
trophe.  Ethiopia  is  4  a  land  which  rivers  divide,'  so  the 
messengers  travel  in  ships.  After  messengers  JH  has  from 
before  me,  a  dittograph  which  omits.  The  word  for  ships 
suits  the  context,  and,  if  correct,  comes  from  the  Egyptian  ; 
the  Vrs.  read  it  4  hastening.' — to  terrify  Kush  (dwelling)  securely] 
An  awkward  expression,  but  just  possible  ;  om.  securely. — 
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anguish ]  See  v.4  n. — in  the  day  of  E.]  i.e.  of  E/s  overthrow  ; 
cp.  ‘  the  day  of  Midian '  Is.  g3,  Hos.  22,  and  see  ch.  y7  n. — 
behold,  it  comes ]  cp.  76f*  10. — 10.  wealth ]  See  on  v.4.  Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar  is  named  as  Jahveh’s  agent  in  the  spoliation  of  Egypt, 
cp.  2919  n. — 1 1 .  he  and  his  people  with  him ]  The  phraseology  is 
reminiscent  of  P,  e.g.  Gen.  618  y7,  Ex.  2921 ;  Driver  LOT.9  132, 
no.  10. — the  most  terrible  nation ]  See  287  n. ;  draw  out  their 
swords ,  512  n. — 12.  There  has  been  some  dislocation  of  the 
text  here  ;  perhaps  the  v.  originally  ran  And  I  will  make  Nile - 
streams  dry  ground,  and  devastate  the  land  and  its  fullness,  and 
sell  the  land  into  the  power  of  strangers.  See  crit.  note.  For 
dry  ground  cp.  Gen.  y22,  Ex.  1421  J  etc. ;  the  land  and  its  fullness 
cp.  1219 ;  sell  into  the  power  of  cp.  the  phrase  of  the  compiler 
in  Jud.  214  38  42etc. — Vv.  13-19.  The  destruction  of  the  principal 
cities,  three  belonging  to  Lower,  and  five  to  Upper  Egypt ; 
they  are  named  without  any  sense  of  their  geographical  position, 
as  though  the  writer  knew  of  them  only  by  hear-say. — And  I  will 
cause  idols  to  perish]  Vv. 13  "19  refer  to  the  cities  and  possessions 
of  Egypt,  not  to  idols ;  <gB  om.  the  words,  which  seem  to 
be  addition  suggested,  perhaps,  by  207f-,  Jer.  4312. — And  I  will 
exterminate  *  chiefs  ’  from  Noph]  So  <g  /xcyto-ram?  ( ='eltm ), 
for  JfW  false-gods  (=' elilim ),  a  word  not  used  in  this  Book;  the 
■verb  as  in  v.10  y24  etc.  Noph  v.16,  Jer.  441  4614* 19,  Is.  1913, 
written  Moph  in  Hos.  9®,  is  Memphis,  Judith  i10.  Eg.  Mennofer , 
Mennufe,  Gk.  Mc/u^is,  the  principal  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  10  miles  S.  of  Cairo. — And  ' princes  * 
from  the  land  of  E .]  The  plur.  ((g)  suits  the  context  better 
than  JTs  sing.  ;  what  prince  could  be  meant  ?  Then  continue 
with  the  plur.,  they  shall  be  no  more  &. — and  I  will  put  fear 
in  the  land  of  E.]  Not  in  <g  ;  a  weak  expression,  added  later  ; 
fear  does  not  belong  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  Book  ;  in  i18 
the  reading  is  doubtful. — 14.  Pathros  was  the  native  name  of 
Southern  or  Upper  Egypt,  see  2914  n.  So'an  is  the  Hebr.,  and 
Tam  the  Gk.  form  of  the  Eg.  S'nt,  in  Lower  Egypt,  now  §an, 
an  important  city  in  the  Eastern  Delta,  Num.  1322  JE,  Is.  1911 
(?  post-exilic)  304  (8th  cent.),  Ps.  7812*  43,  Judith  i10.  Nd\ 
Eg.  Net,=  city/  was  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Thebes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  400  miles 
S.  of  Memphis  ;  w.15- 16,  Jer.  4626,  Nah.  3®  No*  of  *Amon  ;  from 
the  latter  designation  comes  <g’s  A  to?  ttoAis.  With  lay  fire  to 
cp.  v.8;  for  do  acts  of  judgement  v.19see  510n. — 15.  I  will  pour 
out  my  fury]  Cp.  208  n. — Sin  the  stronghold  of  E.]  One  of  the 
fortresses  on  the  north-eastern  frontier ;  but  S  could  not 
identify  it,  and  merely  transliterates,  probably  because  in  the 
2nd  cent,  b.c.,  its  importance  had  declined  and  it  was  no  longer 
a  garrison  town,  The  identification  with  Pelusium,  V  and 
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Jerome,  though  widely  accepted,  is  based  upon  a  doubtful 
etymology,  see  crit.  n.  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  likely  enough 
that  Sin  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pelusium  (23  m.  S.E. 
of  Port  Said)  ;  see  W.  M.  Muller  Enc.  Bibl.  col.  4628  f. — the 
wealth  of  No’]  Cp.  vv.4* 10.  As  the  text  stands,  No ’  is  mentioned 
three  times  in  vv.14“16. — 16.  a  fire]  Cp.  vv.8*14. — Sin  shall 
writhe  in  anguish ,  and  No’  shall  be  breached]  The  writer  goes 
from  Lower  to  Upper  Egypt,  from  the  Delta  to  Thebes !  For  Sin 
(3  gives  Syene,  v.6,  which  many  prefer  :  two  places  which 
belonged  to  the  same  part  of  the  country  will  then  be  mentioned 
together.  But  Nd’  is  repeated  in  this  v.,  and  why  not  Sin  ? 
For  writhe  in  anguish  cp.  Jer.  522  ;  for  breached  cp.  2610,  2  K.  254. 
— The  end  of  the  v.  reads  and  Noph  distresses  by  day,  which 
requires  a  verb  to  be  supplied,  e.g.  shall  have  ;  but  the  text  is 
corrupt.  Co.  ingeniously  emends  and  its  walls  shall  be  broken 
down,  re-grouping  the  consonants,  with  a  change  in  the  last 
word;  so  Reuss,  Toy,  He. — 17.  And  the  youths  of  '  ’On*  and 
Pibeseth]  Both  in  Lower  Egypt.  ’On  is  Heliopolis  (<g),  7  m. 
N.E.  of  Cairo,  Eg.  ’nw,  Akk.  Unu,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
Egypt,  and  famous  for  its  temple  of  the  sun-god  ;  hence  it  is 
called  Beth-shemesh  in  Jer.  4313.  jfBl  intentionally  alters  the 
pronunciation  to  ’ Aven  i.e.  ‘nothingness/  but  ’On  is  kept  in 
Gen.  4i45*  60  4620.  The  youths  were  perhaps  those  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  temple,  or  neophytes  in  course  of  training  by  the 
priestly  astrologers.  Pibeseth  is  a  Hebrew  adaptation  of  the 
Eg.  P-ubasteft,  <&  B ou/fooros,  V  Bubastus,  about  40  m.  N.E. 
of  Cairo,  now  Basta,  near  the  station  ez-Zakazik  ;  the  cat¬ 
headed  goddess  Ubastet  was  worshipped  there,  Herod,  ii.  66  f. 
— and  they  shall  go  into  captivity]  The  pron.  and  vb.  are  fern., 
and  apparently  refer  to  the  two  cities. — 18.  And  in  Tehaphnehes 
the  day  shall  ‘  grow  dark  ']  So  the  Vrs.  for  jfJl  shall  withhold  (its 
light) :  the  city  called  in  Jer.  216  437* 9  441,  Judith  i9  Tahpanhes, 
<6B  Tac^vat  A  Tairas  (the  form  elsewhere)  Aa<£i/cu  Herod,  ii.  30, 
now  Tel  Defenneh,  10  m.  W.  of  el-Kantara  on  the  Suez  Canal. 
Its  situation  close  to  the  old  caravan  route  from  Syria  afforded 
a  convenient  place  of  refuge  to  Jewish  immigrants,  Jer.  437. 
The  three  cities  named  in  vv.17, 18  all  belonged  to  the  Eastern 
Delta.  For  an  account  of  recent  explorations  on  the  sites  see 
W.  M.  Muller  Enc.  Bibl.  col.  3770  and  4887. — when  I  break  there 
the  bars  of  E.]  The  bars  (mototh)  were  the  wooden  pegs  which 
passed  through  holes  in  the  cross-beam  ^61— yoke),  and  kept  it  in 
position  on  the  animal's  neck ;  hence  the  bars  of  the  yoke  3427,  Lev. 
2613 ;  the  pegs  were  tied  below  by  thongs  (Is.  58®),  and  thus  made 
a  rough  kind  of  collar.  But  bars  and  yoke  seem  to  denote  the  same 
thing  in  Jer.  27s  2810"18,  and  perhaps  here.  Both  words  are  used 
as  a  figure  of  tyranny,  and  of  Egyptian  tyranny  in  particular, 
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Lev.  2613  (on  which  the  present  v.  may  be  based).  The  Vrs., 
pronouncing  the  word  differently,  give  rods ;  the  sing.,  however’ 
is  used  when  the  word  has  a  figurative  sense,  e.g.  Is.  io6b- 24-  28. — 
pride  of  her  strength ]  Cp.  v.8  n.  33“ — a  cloud  shall  cover  her ]  Cp. 
327.— 19.  Cp.  v.14b— Vv.  20-26.  An  independent  prophecy,  dated 
three  months  later  than  291.  It  refers  to  a  defeat  inflicted 
upon  Pharaoh  Hophra',  v.21,  apparently  the  reverse  spoken  of 
in  Jer.  37s  "8  cp.  3421b  ;  the  prophet  now  foretells  the  total  ruin 
which  is  in  store  for  Pharaoh  and  Egypt.  V.21  contains  the 
oracle  in  rhythm,  vv.22-24a- 25b  the  development  of  it ;  w.24b- 
26a.  2«  give  four  ihies  0f  the  latter  re-arranged— a  suggestion 
from  the  margin. — The  date  is  Apr.  587  b.c. — 21.  The  poem  may 
be  restored,  with  Holscher,  thus  : 

I  have  broken  the  arm  of  Pharaoh  ‘  ’ ! 

And  lo,  it' has  not  been  bound  up, 

With  use  of  medicines  {and)  bandage  ’  ’, 

To  brace  it  for  holding  the  sword. 

Son  of  man  at  the  beginning  stands  outside  the  rhythm.  The 
perfect  I  have  broken  might  be  treated  as  prophetic,  and  rendered 
/  will  break-,  but  the  general  sense  of  the  oracle  requires  an 
allusion  to  the  past :  Pharaoh  has  lately  been  defeated,  his 
final  overthrow  is  still  to  come.  After  Pharaoh  ffl  adds  king 
of  Egypt,  which  is  om.  by  <g  ;  for  breaking  the  arm  cp.  Jer.  4825 
and  1  S.  2 31 ;  With  use  o/etc.  fit.  putting  on  medicines  or  healings, 
setting  a  bandage,  cp.  Jer.  3013  4611  and  ch.  164,  Job  38*  (‘  swad¬ 
dling  band  ’).  JSl  adds  to  bind  it  up,  a  superfluous  word,  om. 
by  <&,  perhaps  due  to  2913.— 22.  Therefore  introduces  the 
application,  as  in  156  24®  29s. — and  I  will  break  his  arms] 
Taking  up  the  figure  in  the  poem,  the  prophet  threatens  a 
more  severe  defeat  cp.  2917'21  3211;  the  singular  in  v.21  is 
changed  to  the  plural.  Some  matter-of-fact  reader  has  added 
a  gloss,  the  strong  (arm)  and  the  broken :  Holscher  is  equally 
prosaic  in  his  criticism  of  these  vv. — make  the  sword  drop ] 
Cp.  39®- — 23.  disperse  .  .  .  scatter]  So  2912 ;  elsewhere  the 
threat  is  applied  to  Israel,  2023  n.  Ho.  thinks  that  it  refers, 
not  to  the  future,  but  to  the  past,  and  that  the  writer,  long 
after  Ez.,  has  in  mind  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  in 
525  B.c.,  and  the  deportation  of  Psammeticus  iii.  to  Susa. 
Ho.’s  interpretation  depends  on  his  view  that  the  present 
passage  is  the  work  of  a  redactor. — 24.  strengthen  the  arms] 
Cp.  Hos.  716. — I  will  put  my  sword  into  his  hand]  For  Jahveh’s 
sword  see  21 s  n.  Sometimes  it  is  drawn  against  Israel,  218'10 
[3"51,  Jer.  1212 ;  here,  against  Egypt,  29s,  Jer.  4610- 14  and  the 
king  of  Babylon  wields  it,  cp.  v.4  2124  n.  3211.  The  idea  goes 
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back  to  Isaiah,  but  it  is  carried  further :  as  Assyria  had  been 
the  instrument  which  Jahveh  used  to  punish  Israel,  Is.  io5,  so 
Babylon  is  the  instrument  used  to  punish  Egypt.  The  con¬ 
tinuation  of  v.24a  is  v.26b. — and  I  will  break  the  arms  of 
Pharaoh]  Repeating  v.22b.  The  marginal  or  corrected  version 
begins  at  this  point ;  the  text  is  arranged  in  a  more  logical 
order — breaking  the  arms  of  Pharaoh  (v.24b),  strengthening 
those  of  the  king  of  Babylon  (v.26a),  the  dispersion  of  Egypt 
(v.26)  ;  whereas  in  the  primary  text  the  dispersion  of  Egypt 
(v.23)  comes  before  the  strengthening  of  the  king  of  Babylon's 
arms  to  use  his  sword  (w.24a* 25b). — and  he  shall  groan  with  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  before  him]  Pharaoh  falls  mortally  wounded 
before  Nebuchadrezzar.  <®  reads  clause  b  differently,  ‘  and 
he  will  bring  it  upon  Egypt,  and  will  spoil  her  and  plunder  her, 
cp.  2919.  This  may  be  yet  another  alternative  version. — 
25aa=v.24aa  I  will  strengthen  .  .  .  Babylon. — and  the  arms  of 
Pharaoh  shall  drop]  A  variation  of  the  phrase  in  v.22  *  I  will  make 
the  sword  drop.—  25b  belongs  to  the  primary  version,  repeating 
for  emphasis  part  of  v.24a. — 26=v.23. 

Ch.  30,  2.  ov1?  nn  iV'V'n]  8  <2>  yntpa,  om.  iW>vi ;  *  howl  and  say* 

cp.  312  w.  nn,  only  here,  is  prob.  a  mistake  for  ang  Joel 
mm1?  ov  anpi  or  nnp  ’3]  Om.  'i  ov  3inp,  which,  if  the  true  reading,  would 
require  ovn. — ny  py  ov]  8BJL  ( Tyc .)  w^pa,  yrtpas,  om.  py,  and  explaining  ny 
hy  7*  21 80*  84  etc.  In  v  pe<f>£\r) s  (’A 20)  is  marked  as  an  addition 

to  8,  ¥  dies  nubis.  See  Burkitt  Rules  of  Tyconius  cx.  f.  in  Texts  and  Studies 
iii.  g>  om.  n\T. — 4.  n*3i]  Dr.  §110  (5).— iSnVn]  Reduplicated  form  from 
Wi,  cp.  n^e^p,  ;  the  word  is  chosen  to  give  a  play  on  the  following 
9?n. — *?B33]  8B  Kal  ffVfnreaovvTai  A<*  Kal  treaovvrai  ?  =  — nnon  inp7i]  Ren¬ 

dered  by  8A  ’A20. — 5.  3131  .  .  31s?!  BIS!  *713]  6  IR/xtcu  Kal  Kprjres  Kal 
A  vdol  Kal  Alpves,  cp.  2710  8.  The  A  fives  (  =  3iVi)  take  the  place  of  s 
3131,  and  precede  k.  irdvres  ol  iirtpuKTOi.—nnin  pK  U3i]  8  Kal  tG> v  vlw  tt)s 
SiaO^Krfs  plov—' nn3  U3i,  for  which  Co.  al.  read  wan  '33i.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  makes  good  sense,-  and  gets  rid  of  an  unparalleled  expression. 
iSdji  mm  ton  no  5  iVd’]  (SrsiVsJi  :n3  iSa’,  reading  <33  as  np,  and  om. 
mm  3dk. — 6.  iVbii]  For  pf.  c.w.c.  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  cp. 

YY  10.  is  j«22  n 'q  'ddd]  (8  rd  dvr ktttj ply para  ’AS  ol  inroffTrjpl^ovret.- — 

njjp]  Point  njiip,  <SB  Ewfjvrjs. — 7.  i*iy  .  .  .  id#ji]  1.  nny  .  .  .  <37^1, 

&  iprjpojO^o-eTai  .  .  .  al  TrdXeis  axrrCbv. — ntanq;]  Niph.  ptc.  pi.  f.,  Cp. 

sing.  npnqj  261®  ;  "7"  is  changed  to  “  because  the  tone  is  thrown  forward, 
Cp  <^m— -»W. — 9.  'idVd  ookVd]  The  second  word  is  prob.  a  mistaken 
repetition  of '  the  first,  though  recognized  by  0.— 073]  Plur.  of  ¥  Is.  33*1 
—Eg.  fat;  the  form  should  be  □”¥  Dan  n80,  though  □'¥  occurs  in 
Num.  2424<?>,  ¥  here  in  trieribus.  But  8  aMdovres  S  iv  iirel^et  0 
iaalu  §5>  *  quickly,’  implying  a  different  text,  ?  d'*k  ‘  (as)  hastening 
ones,’  Dr.  §  161  (2)  ;  for  p«  cp.  Josh,  io18,  Jer.  I71#. — no3  Bn 3  n«  inn.^?] 
Intended  for  a  pregnant  constm.,  with  2$'  imphed  (&  inserts  it),  cp. 
Gen.  3425.  But  nt33  may  be  an  addition  from  the  margin. — dvb]  So 
Mass.,  Baer  95  ;  not  dvb  as  &  and  some  edns. — 10.  m3Bmi]  See.  v.®«. — 
3'3]  by  the  agency  of,  cp.  v.12b,  Ex.  168,  Jud.  68®  etc.  ;  ct.  3'3  into  the  hand 
of  v.12a. — 11.  'nn  nn  ikVdi]  See  8 17  «.  ;  8  k.  ir\^<rerai  if  yr).-—i2.  onm] 
4gHE=Qm->K\ — npng]  So  in  Pent,  and  2  K.  28,  Hag.  2®  from  33n  i .—be  dry, 
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to  be  distinguished  from  n;nn  ruin  2513  29®  etc.  from  am  ii .=be  in  ruin , 
waste.-W  n’a  pKn  nN  ’maoi]  <@B  om.  ;  va  here =i«fo  the  hand,  but  in 
cl.  b  by  the  hand  ;  D'jn  is  hardly  the  word  expected,  and  looks  like  a 
miswritten  form  of  om.  may  be  accounted  for  in  some  such  way  as 
this  :  the  sentence  had  dropped  out,  as  <&  shews,  by  accident  ;  then 
pK.i  ’maoi  plus  om  ra  (corrupted  to  D'jn  va)  was  written  in  the  margin, 
the  latter  words  indicating  the  place  in  the  text  to  which  the  missing 
sentence  belonged  ;  then  the  entire  marginal  note,  O'jn  .  .  .  ’maoi,  was 
copied  into  the  text  in  the  wrong  half  of  the  v.,  and  this  must  have 
been  done  after  the  Gk.  version  was  made.  So  Herrm.,  plausibly. — 
x3*  ton  td]  <&  =  '«  na  ’a. — 'j  waxm]  Cp.  v.8  n.  ;  <3A0  give  a  rendering. 
— — D’/’TX]  1.  D’?N,  1713  3I«  32«-KW]  1.  O’N’rn,  <3B  kqX  dpxouras 

Fdveajs. — -vm  k*?]  1.  v.v  nt,  <&  icai  ovk  taovrat  ‘  and  there  shall  no  more 
be  a  prince  in  the  land  of  E.,'  om.  'd  |nxD  and  nxm  *nroi  (Co.  150). — 
□nifo  .  ’nnn]  <£B  om. — 14.  Dnns]  <&§$>}J  =  /£  |'tn,  a  correct  explanation. 
— U  Taphnis. — xia]  <g>  tv  Aids  irdXei,  the  name  current  at  the 
time,  Strabo  xvii.  1,  46  al  eijpau  KaXeirai  8t  vvv  Aids  rrdXis.  ’A  tv  Bavu> 
2  tv  N 6  0  tv  N6t  {EU  Alexandria,  cp.  n23  Tnn  — 15.  pa]  <gB  2alv 

A  T avtv.  The  identification  with  Pelusium,  Ili/Xoutrtoi'  from  rrrjXds  mud 

(Strabo  xvii.  1,  21  ihvdp.a<TTai  S'  dird  rod  tttjXov),  was  prob.  suggested  by 
connecting  pp  with  the  Aram,  pp  mud,  a  very  questionable  etymology. 
The  Eg.  name,  underlying  po,  is  not  known. — 16.  S'njji  Vtn  Kt.,  better 
'n  Q.  ;  the  inf.  abs.  should  be  Sin,  G-K.  §  73  d. — pp]  <&  Hvrfvrj  = 
pp  or  n*!p  v.*.— ypanS  JWn  wi]  Dr.  §  203.  <£B  tv  Aids  7 rdXei  tarai  iKprj/xa 
{tKprjyfia  A<q. — ddv  nx  qn]  For  constr.  st.  before  an  adverb  see  Kon. 
iii.  §  318  c.  But  the  omission  of  the  vb.  leaves  too  much  to  be 
understood.  k.  SiaxuBrjaerai  VSara  ?=D;ip  2  Kal  tv  Mtpupei 

TroXtp.ioi  aoOrjfiepivoi  attempts  to  make  sense  of  fll,  g>  4  and  Memphis 
shall  become  a  ruin.  And  like  water  ’  (v.17).  With  Co.  1.  n’ncin  ^xteji 
cp.  2  K.  1413,  Neh.  i3  etc. — 17.  jin  'a]  veavlaKoi  'HXtoJ  irdXews', 
shewing  that  px  was  understood  as  px  ;  so  <@  Gen.  ll.cc.,  Ex.  i11, 
Jer.  5013  [4313].  In  Phoen.  |x,  NSI.  91.  and  like  water  (v.18j 

shall  be  the  young  men  from  Pibeseth,’  om.  '1  px. — nw]  <@  k.  ai  ywaitces, 
an  inference  from  the  fern.  pron.  ;  it  is  unlikely  that  found  omit  in 
the  text ;  &  prrnSsi.  Ro.  prs.  nwaai,  but  primal  would  be  required 
— too  remote  from  mm  to  be  probable. — n^n]  Pausal  form  with  Ta  , 
cp.  Is.  1316,  G-K.  §  29/. — 18.  So  the  Mass,  here  and  on 

Gen.  39®;  Kim  says  in  loc.  SxDtra  xnpn  j"’r a.  But  <$  avaKordaei^ Tjp;n 
2T&F. — nioiD]  <&  (TKijiTTpa  U=niK>p,  ^>=npp>. — moa’  py  xn]  For  the  pers. 
pron.  as  subject  in  cas.  pend,  see  412  n.  <gir=N'm,  om.  n\t. 
Kt.0r  xin  Q.or  K\t,  so  Bomberg  edn. — 20.  nvr  .  .  .  vn]  See  1 1  n. — 21. 
ynT  nx]  <@  rods  Ppaxlovas,  missing  the  point  of  the  sing,  here  as  contrasted 
with  the  plur.  in  vv.22ff* — x1?  rum]  — mxsT  nnV]  To  be  read  as 

one  beat,  to  conform  the  line  to  the  measure. — Win]  Only  here  ;  in 
Job  38®  nVpq.  adds  tir  avrdv. — 22.  mam  nxi  nprnn  nx]  Obviously 
an  attempt  to  smooth  out  the  disagreement  between  yni  v.21  and  vnyr? 
here.  The  Vrs.  felt  the  difficulty  and  tried  to  meet  it,  <@B  by  making 
the  adjs.  plural,  r.  ftpaxlova s  adrou  rods  l(rxvP0^  K-  rods  Ttra/itvovs, 
©Ar  dissatisfied  with  the  rendering  of  main  add  Kal  rods  <rvvTpif$opitvovs. 
Ardy  Kparaiov  Kal  v\//r)X6v  0  rdv  laxvpdv  Kal  rdv  pieydv.  paraphrases 
his  strong  powers  by  which  he  broke  the  kingdoms/  g>  om.  the  second 
adj.,  ±J  brachium  ejus  forte,  sed  confractum,  a  sense  which  the  Hebr. 
cannot  fairly  bear.— 24.  wart]  g>  *  and  he  will  cut  down  ’  (p'sak).— 
mpxi  pxn]  The  vb.  again  in  Job  2412<7>;  the  noun  in  Ex.  224  65  P, 
Jud.  2 18  D2 ;  cp.  the  Akk.  naku  (med.  waw)=‘ groan,  lament.’ — For 
vis?  .  .  .  ’man  <g's  text  implies  nmr  ma  nai  0 nsc  Vy  nmx  x’am,  cp 
291®  (Comment.). — 25.  'a  'x  *?y]  1.  bv. 
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Ch.  31.  Another  oracle  against  Egypt,  in  the  form  of  an 
allegory.  Pharaoh  is  represented  as  a  lofty  pine  with  well- 
watered  roots  and  ample  boughs,  the  king  of  the  forest,  w.2"9. 
Then  the  great  tree  is  cut  down,  and  becomes  a  prey  to  the 
creatures  it  had  sheltered— a  warning  to  the  proud,  w.10'  . 
The  fall  of  one  so  high  sends  a  shock  through  the  earth ;  and 
the  Underworld  receives  the  victim  with  mockery  to  a  dis¬ 
honoured  grave,  w.15'18.  The  first  part  of  the  allegory,  w.2'9, 
is  written  in  verse,  and  probably  the  other  two  parts  also. 
The  poem  cannot  have  ended  at  v.9  ;  some  account  of  the  over- 
throw  must  have  followed,  and  it  is  contained  in  vv.10  14  and 
15  "18,  though  the  text  has  been  obscured  by  later  hands.  The 
chapter,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  as  written  in 
a  fairly  uniform  measure.  So  Gunkel  treats  it  in  Das  Marchen 
itn  AT.  1921,  21  ff. ;  Holscher  will  allow  only  vv.3'8  to  be 
original  and  in  poetry;  Rothstein  prints  w.2b'8  as  verse,  and 
the  rest  as  prose.  The  attempt  which  is  made  below  to  recover 
the  text  of  w.10'14- 16 claims  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
experiment. 

The  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  (i.e.  Egypt)  is  again  the  theme 
0f  32i-i6 .  an(j  jn  3217fl-  we  have  another  picture,  more  elaborate 
and  weird,  of  his  descent  to  the  Underworld.  Further,  it  is 
to  be  noticed  that  chs.  31  and  32  stand  in  close  relation  to 
Is.  144'20,  the  descent  of  the  king  of  Babylon  to  Sh®  61,  and  to 
Dan.  47-11  m>-i4],  the  great  tree  in  Nebuchrezzar’s  dream. 
What  is  the  nature  of  this  relation  ?  A  comparison  between 
Is.  14  and  Ez.  31  and  32  might  at  first  suggest  that  the  priority 
is  to  be  given  to  Is.  14,  which  is  far  superior  to  Ez.  in  poetic 
quality ;  but  the  finer  piece  of  literature  is  not  necessarily 
the  earlier  (Gray  Isaiah  252).  More  significant  are  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  Sh«’61  and  the  fife  after  death  which  both  disclose  ; 
some  of  these  find  no  parallels  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  O.T. ; 
they  point  to  a  comparatively  late  period  ;  and  if,  as  is  assumed 
in  this  Commentary,  Ez.  lived  at  the  time  of  the  exile,  we  may 
suppose  that  both  he  and  the  author  of  Is.  14  made  use  of 
ideas  which  were  current  in  the  6th  cent.  B.c.  Further  than 
that  we  cannot  safely  go ;  the  question,  On  which  side  does 
the  dependence  He  ?  is  best  left  undecided.  With  regard  to 
Dan.  4,  and  accepting  the  exiUc  date  of  Ez.,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  imagery  in  U  an .  is 
borrowed  from  our  prophet  (so  Charles  Daniel  89)  ,  Torrey, 
however,  takes  the  opposite  view,  and  believes  that  Ez. 
is  dependent  on  Dan.,  which  he  assigns  to  c .  245  b.c. 

(Pseudo-Ez.  98).  - 

1.  The  oracle  is  dated  from  587  B.c.,  two  months  later  than 
the  preceding  one,  3020-26 ;  it  contemplates  a  similar  prospect. 
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— 2.  Pharaoh  .  .  and  his  multitude ]  So  v.18  3212-  16-  24 “20*  31f- ; 
cp.  304  n. 


To  whom  art  thou  like  in 

3  Behold,  a  *  pine-tree  *  *  * , 

and  shady  growth  (?), 

and  among  the  1  clouds  1 

4  Waters  nourished  it, 

*  carried  *  her  streams 
and  sent  forth  her  channels 
6  Therefore  its  stature  rose  lofty 
and  its  limbs  increased, 

6  In  its  ‘  shoots  9  *  '  nested 

and  under  its  boughs  gave  birth 
and  in  its  shade  ‘  had  ’  dwelling 

7  So  it  was  beautiful  in  its  height, 
for  its  root  made  way 

8  No  cedars  could  match  it 
No  firs  bore  a  likeness 
and  planes  were  as  nothing 


thy  greatness  ? 
of  beautiful  foliage 
and  lofty  in  stature  ; 
rose  its  crest . 

Tehom  reared  it, 
around  1  its  9  plot , 
to  all  trees  of  the  field, 
above  all  trees  of  the  field  ; 
and  its  boughs  grew  long 
through  plentiful  water, 
all  birds  of  the  heaven, 
all  beasts  of  the  field, 

‘  9  many  nations, 

in  the  length  of  its  branches  ; 
to  plentiful  water, 
in  the  garden  of  God, 
unto  its  limbs, 
compared  with  its  boughs 


9  Beautiful  I  made  it,  in  the  mass  of  its  branches, 

And  all  Eden's  trees  envied  it  *  ’  in  the  garden  of  God. 

The  poem  is  written  in  the  2  :  2  measure,  and  the  lines  fall  into 
groups  of  three  or  two  ;  cp.  17s- 6"8. — 3.  For  pine-tree  (te>  asshur) 
see  27s  n.  m  reads  'asshur  i.e.  Assyria,  which  is  obviously 
a  mistake  ;  that  t?9 asshur  was  the  original  reading  is  proved 
by  the  gloss  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  has  been  inserted  in 
m  to  explain  the  rare  word. — and  shady  growth]  lit.  and  a  wood  (?) 
giving  shade  ;  the  rendering  wood,  however,  is  very  uncertain  ; 
in  1  S.  2316fl*  the  word  seems  to  be  a  pr.  n.,  in  2  C.  274  it  means 
wooded  heights  (plur.).  <gB  om.  the  whole  phrase,  perhaps 
because  it  baffled  the  translators. — and  among  the  clouds]  So 
vv.10* 14,  with  a  slight  correction  of  the  Hebr.,  which  ought  to 
mean  interwoven  foliage ;  see  1911  n.,  and  cp.  Is.  1414.  For  crest 
see  173  n.,  and  the  description  of  the  tree  in  Nabuchadrezzar's 
dream,  Dan.  47fl- tl0fr*].  The  imagery  seems  strangely  incon¬ 
gruous  ;  nothing  could  be  less  suggestive  of  Egypt  than  the 
trees  and  scenery  of  Lebanon  ;  the  poet,  however,  writes  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  and  in  figures  which  would  appeal  to 
his  countrymen.  It  has  even  been  thought  that  he  reproduces 
an  existing  myth  of  the  tree  of  Paradise,  or  some  popular  legend 
(Gressmann  Eschat.  104  ff.,  Gunkel  Das  Marchen  24)  ;  but  this 
is  to  make  too  much  of  the  words  Tehom,  Eden,  the  garden  of 
God,  She'ol ;  they  have,  of  course,  their  associations  with 
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mythology,  and  they  are  used  because  they  lend  colour  and 
impressiveness  to  the  description. — 4.  The  waters  are  those  of 
the  Nile  and  its  canals.  As  the  king  of  Egypt  is  personified  in 
29s,  so  here  is  the  River,  and  called  Tehdm=Tidlmtu,  the  Bab. 
dragon  of  chaos  (Gen.  i2),  a  name  which  the  Hebr.  poets  use 
as  a  synonym  of  the  deep,  especially  the  sea,  e.g.  2619,  Hab.  310, 
Job  2814,  but  nowhere  else  of  the  Nile.  Tehom  is  virtually  a 
pr.  n.,  and  here  fern.,  as  in  Gen.  711,  Am.  74,  governing  the  fern, 
verbs  which  follow.  <©  fj  a  fiver  a  os. — carried']  lit.  made  to  go, 
<&  rjyayev,  a  necessary  change  of  ffl’ s  it  was  going. — its  plot] 
lit.  its  (i.e.  the  pine's)  place  of  planting]  Jll  her  plot. — to  all 
trees  of  the  field]  As  the  context  refers  to  the  irrigation  of  the 
great  pine,  some  would  read  to  all  the  (or  its)  field  i.e.  that  in 
which  the  pine  grew,  supposing  that  trees  has  come  in  from  the 
next  v.  ;  but  to  all  the  field  is  not  in  itself  quite  intelligible, 
and  perhaps  the  text  of  jfBl  should  be  retained. — 5.  and  its 
limbs  increased]  A  rare  word  for  branches,  again  in  w.6-  8,  cp. 
Is.  176  2710.  <gB  om.  the  clause  ;  but  it  suits  the  parallelism. 
— through  plentiful  water]  If  we  are  to  insist  upon  symmetry, 
the  words  may  be  regarded  as  an  addition  suggested  by  v.7  ; 
they  are  hardly  wanted  after  what  has  been  said  in  v.4.  ffl 
reads  here  in  sending  it  forth,  which  belongs  to  the  next  v. — 
6.  In  its  shoots]  The  last  word  of  v.5,  slightly  altered  in  pro¬ 
nunciation  ;  with  this  change,  the  next  word  in  its  limbs  Jtl 
becomes  unnecessary,  and  is  seen  to  be  an  intrusion  from  v.5. 
For  the  description  in  this  v.  cp.  1723,  Jer.  2223,  Ps.  10417.  The 
resemblance  between  w.5*  6- 10  and  Dan.  47‘14 [10"171  is  particu¬ 
larly  noticeable  ;  probably  both  writers  were  making  use  of 
the  same  mythology  (see  on  v.3) ;  Ez.  cannot  be  borrowing  from 
Dan.,  unless  we  accept  Torrey's  perverse  dates  (Ps.-Ez.  98). — 
had  dwelling]  i$l  dwell,  or  used  to  dwell ;  the  Vrs.  agree  with 
the  slight  change  required.  The  reference  is  to  Egypt's  allies 
and  dependants. — many  nations]  all  many  nations,  an  incorrect 
expression,  due  to  all  in  the  preceding  lines  ;  Ps.  8961  [60] 
cannot  safely  be  quoted  in  support  of  ffl. — 8.  No  cedars  could 
match  it  in  the  garden  of  God]  For  the  verb  see  28s  n.  ;  this 
meaning  suits  the  parallelism  better  than  darken  or  eclipse . 
In  2813  the  garden  of  God  is  referred  to  as  an  abode  of  splendour, 
here  as  famous  for  its  trees,  cp.  Ps.  10416.  &  iv  rw  irapa&eto-w 

tov®€ov  as  in  Gen.  2.— planes]  Only  again  in  Gen.  3037 ;  so  nearly 
all  ancient  authorities  ;  <&  wrongly  pines.  The  Oriental  plane 
is  common  in  the  N.  of  Palestine  and  on  the  coast.  %  under¬ 
stands  the  trees  to  represent  powerful  nations,  as  in  w.16f*  ; 
here,  however,  they  are  introduced  to  fill  out  the  picture  of 
the  pine's  gigantic  size.  In  the  v.  closes  with  an  unmetrical 
line,  which  seems  to  be  addition  based  on  the  context :  no  tree 
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in  the  garden  of  God  is  like  it  in  its  beauty. — 9.  Beautiful  I  made 
it]  is  om.  by  <g,  followed  by  some  modems  (e.g.  Toy,  Ho.)  on 
the  ground  that  the  divine  agency  is  out  of  place  ;  but  it  comes 
m  vv.  15  Of  the  two  similar  lines,  w.8b  and  9*  the  latter  is 
rhythmically  preferable. — V v.  10-14.  The  second  stanza,  marked 
by  the  heading  Therefore  thus  saith  Jahveh ,  describes  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  proud  tree,  and  the  warning  which  its  ruin  gives 
to  others.  0 


10  For  the  reason  that  ‘  it 9  was  lofty  in  stature , 

And  set  its  crest  among  the  ‘  clouds  9 

and  its  heart  rose  in  its  loftiness , 

11  I  will  deliver  it  up  to  a  heathen  chief , 

and  he  will  ’  do  to  it  as  its  guilt  (deserves),  and  ‘  drive  9  it  out . 
And  strangers  shall  cut  it  down ,  and  leave  it  on 

A  ,  .  77  the  mountains , 

And  in  all  valleys  its  branches  shall  fall , 

And  its  boughs  be*  broken  in  all  ravines  of  the  earth , 
And  from  its  shade  shall  flee  ’  all  peoples  of  the  earth 

13  And  on  its  ruin  shall  settle  all  birds  of  the  heaven, 
And  unto'  its  boughs  shall  come  all  beasts  of  the  field  ; 

That  no  '  trees  9  in  their  stature  may  rise  aloft, 

nor  set  their  crests  among  the  ‘  clouds' 
and  none  that  drink  water  stand  *  *  in  their  lofti¬ 
ness  ‘  \ 


There  is  much  uncertainty  about  the  text  of  these  verses  and 
more  than  one  way  of  attempting  a  restoration.  The  prevailing 
measure  seems  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  first  stanza. — 10.  it  was 
lofty]  So  §&$  ;  the  context  requires  the  third  pers.  instead  of 
the  second,  JH  ;  cp.  vv.3-  5.— At  the  end  of  the  v.  comes  a  line 
which,  as  it  does  not  fit  the  measure,  may  be  an  addition  ;  but 
the  refereneei  to  pride  of  heart  is  appropriate,  if  not  necessary  ; 
for  the  thought  cp.  28s- 17,  Is.  I413f-,  for  the  wording  cp.  Dt.  1720 
Jer.  48s  Dan.  n12. — 11.  I  will  deliver  it  up]  lit.  so  I  will  give 
it  into  the  hand  of,  cp.  724  n9  2I36  cai]  etc.— a  heathen  chief] 
i.e.  Nebuchadrezzar,  as  Kim.  notes  ;  lit.  a  ram  of  nations,  in 
a  figurative  sense,  cp.  1 713  n— The  rendering  of  the  last  line 
is  based  upon  a  minimum  of  correction  ;  the  text  in  ffl  cannot 
be  right,  lit.  he  will  surely  do  to  him  according  to  his  guilt  I  have 
driven  him  out.  See  crit.  note.  For  the  idea  of  recompensing 
guilt  cp.  Ps.  284. — 12.  And  strangers  shall  cut  it  down]  The 
translation  follows  English  idiom  ;  in  the  Hebrew,  however 
the  perfect  or  its  equivalent  is  used,  have  cut  it  down,  left  it 
have  fallen,  expressing  a  resolve  or  prophetic  certainty.  After 
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strangers  an  explanatory  gloss  has  been  inserted  in  iW, the 
most  terrible  nation,  see  287  n— leave  it  on  the  mountains ]  this 
is  said  of  the  crocodile,  i.e.  Egypt,  in  29s  324.  valleys  .  .  . 
ravines]  Together  in  6*  35®  364' 6 ;  and  for  valleys  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  cp.  32s. — from  its  shade  shall  flee ]  From  the  protection 
of  Pharaoh,  cp.  vv.6- 17  ;  flee  is  a  slight  correction  of  Jfl’s  rather 
colourless  shall  go  down.  Cp.  Dan.  411 11 41.— At  the  end  of  the 
v.  jfH  repeats  and  they  shall  leave  it,  wrongly  added  from  cl.  a. 
— 13.  The  tree  when  felled  is  pillaged  by  birds  and  beasts,  like 
the  dead  body  in  29s.  For  its  ruin  or  downfall  cp.  32l°  (Egypt), 
2515.  is  2727  (Tyre). — 14.  The  downfall  of  the  great  pine  is  to 
serve  as  a  warning  against  pride trees]  is  wrongly  written 
trees  of  water  in  {fl. — stand  in  their  loftiness ]  ill  and  that  their 
chiefs  (lit.  rams,  v.11)  should  not  stand,  all  that  drink  water  , 
but  the  introduction  of  a  fresh  subject,  their  chiefs ,  is  awkward  ; 
the  word  is  probably  a  miswritten  gloss.— The  warning  can  only 
be  given  to  survivors  who  still  remain  on  earth  ;  but  the  last 
part  of  the  v.  in  iH  speaks  of  the  other  trees  as  dead  and  gone 
below  ;  the  warning  comes  too  late  !  For  all  of  them  have  been 
given  to  death,  unto  the  land  below,  in  the  midst  of  the  sons  of 
men  unto  those  that  are  gone  down  to  the  pit.  These  sentences 
are  based  upon  vv.17* 18,  and  belong  in  fact  to  the  next  stanza 
where  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  Underworld ;  they  have  been  copied 
in  here  by  misunderstanding. — Vv.  iS-1^.  The  thud  stanza 
describes  the  consternation  caused  by  the  fall  of  the  giant  tree, 
the  descent  of  Pharaoh  to  the  Underworld,  and  his  shameful 
end  The  allegory  of  the  trees  is  kept  up  in  vv.16- 16,  but  gives 
way  gradually,  until  in  w.17- 18  no  disguise  remains.  This 
time  there  is  an  addition  to  the  introductory  heading  :  i /ms 
saith  the  Lord  Jahveh  in  the  day  when  he  goes  down  to  She  ol : 


I  will  make  Tehdm  mourn 
for  it, 

And  [the)  many  waters  shall 
be  stopped, 

And  all  the  trees  of  the  field 
16  At  the  sound  of  his  fall 

When  I  bring  him  down  to  She'ol, 

*  they  shall  comfort 


And  on  earth  * 
themselves — 

The  choice  ones  *  *  of  Lebanon , 

17  They  too  shall  go  down  ‘  *  to 

Sh*'ol, 

and  his  '  helpers  who  dwelt  *  in  his 
shade 


and  will  hold  back  her 
streams, 

and  I  will  make  Lebanon 
sad  for  it, 

‘  shall  faint  ’  for  it. 

I  will  cause  nations  to  quake, 
with  those  down  in 
the  pit. 
all  the  trees  of 
Eden, 

all  that  drink  water, 
to  the  slain  by  the 
sword  ; 
among  the  ‘  living ’ 
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18  To  whom  art  thou  like  ?  * 


And  thou  shalt  be  brought  down  with 
Eden's  trees 


to  the  land  below  ; 

with  the  slain  by  the 
sword  ! 


among  the  uncircumcized  thou 
shalt  lie , 


It  is  Pharaoh  and  all  his  multitude,  saith  Adonai  Jahveh. 

This  is  only  an  attempt  to  make  sense  and  rhythm  of  the  text, 
without  enforcing  a  perfectly  uniform  measure.  The  2  :  2  line 
seems  to  prevail,  as  before. — I  will  make  Tehom  mourn ]  The 
tenses  in  w.15‘17  are  again  prophetic  in  the  original.  JfH  reads 
lit.  I  have  made  to  mourn,  I  have  covered  over  him,  Tehom.  The 
word  I  have  covered  is  om.  by  <8,  and  may  have  been  added 
by  a  reader,  perhaps  from  32’,  who  thought  that  Tehdm  might 
be  *  covered  '  (cp.  2619),  but  could  not  be  made  to  mourn. — 
her  streams]  Cp.  v.4  ;  the  allusion  is  to  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 
— made  Lebanon  sad]  lit.  black  or  dark,  used  figuratively  for 
mourning  ;  cp.  32’ • 8.  The  poet  derives  his  imagery  from  the 
land  he  knew,  and  with  no  sense  of  incongruity. — shall  faint] 
The  noun  faintness  in  fSl  must  be  pronounced  as  a  verb  ;  cp. 
Is.  5120,  Jon.  48. — 16.  Is  the  scene  laid  on  earth  or  in  the  Under¬ 
world  ?  The  first  two  lines  speak  of  the  trembling  which 
convulses  the  inhabited  earth  ;  but  in  the  next  two,  according 
to  01,  the  trees  are  in  the  land  below,  and  yet  the  cedars  are 
described  as  all  that  drink  water,  which  can  hardly  mean  that 
they  are  dead.  Perhaps  the  word  below  is  due  to  a  misinter¬ 
pretation  founded  on  v.14 ;  if  with  <8B  it  is  omitted,  the  v.  will 
then  describe  the  alarm  which  spreads  among  the  nations,  and 
the  exultation  of  the  great  trees  over  the  fate  of  their  rival 
— all  on  the  earth  above. — at  the  sound  .  .  quake]  Similarly 
2646 ;  and  cp.  Jer.  4921,  Hag.  26f*.  In  v.13  fall  has  been  translated 
ruin ,  cp.  2615  n. — bring  down  .  .  .  pit]  See  2620  n.  28s  3218 ; 
and  Is.  I411- 15. — and  on  the  earth  they  shall  comfort  themselves] 
over  the  fall  of  their  powerful  rival ;  cp.  1422  n.  01  and  in  the 
land  below  cp.  vv.14* 18  ;  but  this  brings  the  trees  of  Eden  and 
Lebanon  into  She'61,  and  does  not  agree  with  the  rest  of  the 
picture  ;  om.  below  with  <8B. — the  choice  (ones)  of  Lebanon]  i.e. 
the  finest  cedars  ;  cp.  Is.  37s4,  Jer.  227  ;  also  Is.  148.  01  has 
the  choice  and  good  of  Lebanon,  a  doubtful  construction  in  Hebr.  ; 
(8  om.  and  good ,  rightly. — all  that  drink  water]  Cp.  v.14.  The 
phrase  has  been  questioned  on  metrical  grounds,  but  the  Vrs. 
recognize  it. — 17.  The  doom  of  Pharaoh  is  to  be  shared  by  his 
allies.  Persons  are  now  in  the  poet's  mind ;  the  figure  of  the 
trees  is  dropped. — They  too  shall  go  down]  Prophetic  perfect, 
ill  adds  with  him,  an  insertion  which  disturbs  the  measure. — 
to  the  slain  by  the  sword]  Cp.  3220fl-  35s ;  those  fallen  in  battle, 
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who  had  received  no  burial  rites  ;  they  are  imagined  as  lying 
undistinguishable  in  the  nether  world,  and  thus  deprived  of 
honourable  remembrance. — The  text  and  meaning  of  the 
second  half  of  the  v.  are  uncertain  :  lit.  and  his  arm  they  dwelt 
in  his  shadow  in  the  midst  of  nations .  With  a  slight  change 
and  his  arm  may  be  read  and  his  helpers  (Gratz,  Toy,  Kr.  etc.  ; 
cp.  Rashi  and  Kim.  *  his  arm  and  his  helpers  ’),  i.e.  those  who 
supported  Pharaoh,  cp.  308  3221.  From  hints  suggested  by 
<gB  the  rest  is  made  intelligible,  who  dwelt  .  .  in  the  midst  of 
the  living,  equivalent  to  ‘  in  the  land  of  the  living/  3224£r*. — 
18.  To  whom  art  thou  like?  The  poem  ends  as  it  began  with 
a  question,  here  asked  in  irony  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Under¬ 
world,  cp.  Is.  1416.  ffl  adds  the  prosaic  sentence  thus  in  glory 
and  in  greatness  with  the  trees  of  Eden ,  based  on  v.2 ;  a  late 
insertion,  omitted  by  <&. — and  thou  shalt  be  brought  down  with 
Eden's  trees ]  Pharaoh  and  his  allies,  as  in  v.17  ;  the  same  form 
of  the  vb.  as  in  Is.  I411* 16. — in  the  midst  of  the  uncircumcised ]  As 
the  Egyptians  practised  circumcision,  those  who  did  not  were 
considered  outside  the  pale  of  civilization  :  to  lie  dead  among 
them  was  the  last  indignity.  Cp.  2810  n .  3219* 28fl*,  and  Josh.  59 ; 
Gressmann  T.  u.  B2  ii.  52. — The  subscription  is  like  that  in 
1914  32s2. 

Ch.  31,  3.  twr]  1.  -hcpnpi  ;  the  Vrs.  follow  J$l. — JuaSa  hr]  To  be  omitted 
as  a  gloss  :  it  spoils  the  balance  of  the  v. — *]jy  n*r]  See  173  n. — 7*0  enn] 
The  first  word  may  come  from  the  same  root  as  the  Akk.  =  ‘  a 

mountain  planted  with  trees,’  hardJ>u=*‘  to  plant,’  Jensen  in  KB.  vi.  580; 
Aram.  Renin =‘  wood.’  In  Is.  179  the  word  is  not  original.  Hiph. 
ptc.  of  SSx,  with  — ,  G-K.  §  67  V.  ;  cp.  the  Haph.  SSpn  Dan.  4®.  &A9 

Kai  TTVKvbs  iv  Tff  (nctiry  g>  ‘  thick  with  its  shade  '  U  frondibus  nemorosus. 
— D'nay]  From  weave,  wind,  cp.  613  2028  ;  but  nny  from  3iy  = 

clouds  2  S.  234,  Ps.  7718  must  be  intended,  and  read  also  in  w.10*  14  ; 
<&  els  ve<pe\u>v. — 4.  oinn]  Without  art.,  because  almost  a  pr.  n. — 

nyoD  .  .  ^Sn]  1.  ny;p!p  .  .  <@  ijyayev  Kti/cXy  tuj v  <f>\nCov  afrrov  §& 

‘and  by  streams  she  encompassed  his  growth.’ — Jnrn  Va]  Ro.’s 

imr  Sd  is  better  than  men  Sa.— nnSr]  Cp.  177.— 5.  inaa  p  Sy]  Some  (e.g. 
Ho.)  would  om.  p  Sy  as  a  prosaic  addition.  Rmi  has  the  Aram.  fern, 
ending,  cp.  «mp  2731,  rSd  36®,  K.vpvm  41 16,  Kon.  ii.  347. — vnsjno]  Ct. 
vnsyo  vv.6*  8  ;  the  n  inserted  to  ease  the  pronunciation,  as  in  Aram.,  e.g. 
RDiD,  ptrom,  aw,  Selle  De  Aram.  Libr.  Ez.  17. — imKS]  Kt.  vmw)  Q.  v.8; 
but  mms  vv.8*  12f*  178.  The  J  is  "irb,  as  the  denom.  irj?  Dt.  2420  shews. 
<gs  om.  'd  nranni,  and  renders  'b  maiRm  k.  iTrXarOvdyaav  ol  /cXdSoi  a vrov, 
to  which  <8>AQ  add  k.  vxf/AOrjorav  a l  Tapa<pvddes  a&rou,  so  0,  thus  supply¬ 
ing  a  transln.  of  both  phrases  in  #1.— ’ taSra  crm  d td]  It  is  possible,  but 
not  certain,  that  the  first  two  words  are  an  addition  ;  the  third  should 
be  pointed  and  transferred  to  the  next  v. — 6.  vnsyon]  Prob.  an 

alternative  to  lntoa,  when  the  latter  had  slipped  into  the  wrong  place. 
— *jiy  S3  mp]  Cp.  Is.  405,  Jer.  4412,  Kon.  iii.  §  346*. — «#]  1.  raft, 
with  some  MSS  and  the  Vrs. — crm  d*u  Sd]  irdv  7 rXijdos  iOvwv  P  coetus 
gentium  plurimorum  ;  but  the  pleonastic  Sd  is  better  omitted  with  g>. 
— 7.  »p]  So  Ben  Asher.,  *)"!  Ben  Napht. ;  Kim.  Rad.  Lib.  144  maintains 
that  T'l  is  the  correct  pointing,  cp.  The  vb.  again  in  1613  ’P'W. — 
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'i  7^3]  did  rb  irXijdos  r&v  KXdfav  airrov,  so  =  3*12. _ 8.  D'JDiy] 

Prob.  connected  with  the  Akk.  urumd,  trees  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
KB.  i.  30,  Streck  ZA.  xviii.  173. — -vjphby]  So  vv.12-  13  17®  for  vpitei 
many  MSS  and  w.6-  «.  The  single  word  contains  the  two  beats  required 
by  the  measure. — 9.  intnp’i]  With  accus.  only  again  Gen.  2614  J,  usually 
with  2  of  the  person,  e.g.  Gen.  301  E. — ivk  py  'sy  to]  <&  om.  to  and  * 
the  latter  is  also  om.  by  g>,  prob.  rightly.— 10.  nmj]  So  <&,  but  1.  m. 
For  noipa  g>=inDip3.,— iron  133<?  D-n]  <g  kolI  eldov  [=k*iki]  iv  TQ>  v\l/u>0r)v at 
*Mv  om.  uaV.— 11.  in^Ni]  Dr.  §  125;  K6n.  iii.  '  §  415/.  Some 
would  point  % ;  but  ill  is  prob.  right.— am  to]  Constr.  st  of 
usually  Vk,  as  many  MSS0r  write  it ;  cp.  ’to  32^  for  ’to*.  <&  &PXovtos 

idvCjv  y  fortissimi  gentium. — l.vneni  iyena  b  nry1  iry]  Perh 

1.  typ?  i*?  njprjin.  &  =  nryi  ;  ill’s  wy  may  be  a  mistaken  anticipa¬ 

tion  of  this.  Many  MSS  and  Baer's  text  read  lyens,  other  edns  '12 
is  om.  by  <&,  but  0  gives  Kal  4£4paXov  airrbv,  ^TT=iH.  &>  ‘  and 
will  cause  him  to  perish  '  (idk),  for  which  Ro.  suggests  warm ;  the 

subj.  is  prob.  Dm  to,  as  <&  perceives,  Kal  iirolyaev  rV  dirAXeiav  airrov. _ 

12.  vinw]  The  impf.  c.w.c.  is  equivalent  to  the  prophetic  pf.  cp 
28i«,  Dr.  §  82.— 'nn  to]  1.  to  <£.— toai]  <&=to3.— - injns]  v.18=vmKs, 
V.8  n. —  kh  ’p'£3K  ton]  <&  iv  irdvri  iredlip  rrjs  777s. — vrvi]  So  45,  1.  vm 
others  rrino. — i,wi]  Though  recognized  by  45,  is  better  deleted.  Rost 
OLZ.  1903,  445  explains  it  as  a  catch- word  from  the  margin,  intended 

to  shew  that  'ji  itoo  rm  really  belongs  to  mron  in  cl.  a. _ 13.  vn]  Pf 

after  war’  impf.  makes  it  clear  that  the  whole  description  is  prophetic! 
—14.  ub  ivk  jyoS]  The  hne  runs  better  without  ivk  (Gunkel)  ;  kV  fyo*? 
is  just  as  idiomatic  ;  see  1411  dud  ’*y  to]  <gB  Kal  xdyTa  rd  ^Xa  rd  iv 
ry  OSan,  and  om.  in  noy’  kVi.  Prob.  1.  D’sy  (Gunkel)  ;  the  last  two 
letters  are  dittographed  in  fit. — oirto]  Plur.  of  to  ram,  cp.  32 21.  The 
word  might  be  pointed  on’to  45B  irpbs  a irrd  (A  airrbv),  or=Drvto  5T  pto 
FH  om.— 15.  own  n«  vto  ’no3  'nto«n]  iirMyaev  airrbv  ij  Apvoads.  The 
omission  of  'odd  gives  a  line  of  3  :  2  beats,  which  perhaps  occurs  again 
in  v.17  (twice)  and  in  v.18b  (once). — T]j?Ni]  Normally  i  is  retained  in  Hiph. 
impf.  1  sing,  c.w.c.,  and  written  either  plend,  e.g.  Am.  2®,  or  defec¬ 

tive  as  here  and  Kyiai  2818  n.  ;  less  frequently  i  becomes  e,  as  3pio 
Josh.  147.  G-K.  §  53  vto]  is  recognized  by  <&  aU  three  times  in 
this  v.  The  2  :  2  measure  could  be  carried  through  by  striking  out  vto 
in  the  first  and  second  lines. — ne^i]  <&  to  make  the 

parallelism  more  complete. — n^yj  From  a  form  >]$>y  "with  the  ending 
n  ...  =  ’-,  cp.  ny«,  ;  KSn.  ii.  118.  But  point  pu.  pf.  3  f.  sing. 
The  Akk.  eliptu=  faintness.’ — 16.  om  ’n^y-in]  ‘  the  earth  is 

shaken.'— '3  mv  n«]  The  prep,  is  pregnant :  '  so  as"  to  be  with  those 
who  are  gone  down  '  ;  ct.  to  in  v.14. — jvnnn  pto]  1.  p*^  <g» 

Kdroj  A<*. — b  3101  3fi3D]  Two  constructs  with  waw  before  a  gen.  are  most 
unusual,  G-K.  §  128a  note.  Dan  i4  Dneo  [irSi  nso  seems  to  be  the 
only  parallel,  for  the  text  is  uncertain  in  Is.  1 1 2,  Pr.  1611.  Charles  Dan.  13 
quotes  the  legend  on  Macc.  coins  om.vn  13m  s?tn.  rA  iKXeirrd  rod  A. 
-f-Kai  rA  KdXXurra  'A20. — 17.  on  dj]  xai  yd p  aiirol,  see  1219  n.  idk 
^  fier  airrov  is  better  omitted. — ito3  mv'  ipn]  1.  *1^3  piyi.  Kal 
t6  <nr4pfia  airrov  (Ur]!])  oi  KaroiKodvres  inrb  ttjv  (TK^irrjv  airrov]— Dm  7103] 
can  hardly  mean  ‘  among  (other)  nations,'  Kr.  ;  1.  D”n  71113.  iv 
rfis  fays  airruv  dxAXovro,  reading  D.T’n,  and  adding  a  vb.  to  complete 
the  sense.  'A20  iv  /xiatp  rw v  idvwv. — 18.  py  .  .  .  nss]  0  acc.  to  the 
Hexaplaric  text  renders  4v  l<rxM  (n^3),  iv  Sbijri,  iv  peyaXtibryTLy  iv  £AXois 
Tpvpys.  mum]  KardpyOL  Kal  KaTafiipdaOrp-i,  which  Co.  Jahn  adopt. 

n71  would  be  a  forcible  phrase,  cp.  13'ff.n  mr  14®  1880  38’  etc.  ; 
but  &’s  reading  may  be  a  case  of  dittography.  With  KarapiBaodyri  cp! 
Lk.  io16  fas  f5ov  Karapipaae^ay  (TR.).  F 
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Ch.  32.  The  sixth  and  seventh  prophecies  against  Egypt, 
both  of  them  dated  in  the  year  585  b.c.,  that  is  to  say,  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  If  the  dating  is  correct,  it 
accounts  for  the  bitterness  of  the  prophets  tone  ;  Egypt  had 
failed  Jerusalem  in  the  hour  of  utmost  need.  The  first  of 
these  oracles,  w.2’1*,  falls  into  two  parts;  w.2'1®  describe 
the  crocodile  of  Egypt,  caught,  slain,  and  devoured,  vv.11 
the  devastation  of  the  land  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  echoing 

the  threats  of  291-16  3020-26,  3i2'9-  The  whole  1S  called  a  l[na, 
(v.18),  in  the  sense  not  of  a  dirge,  but  of  a  tragic  song,  weighted 
with  denunciations  ;  some  of  it  is  written  in  poetical  form, 
vv  2 '8  ■  the  rest  seems  to  be  a  prose  enlargement  of  the  theme. 
The  second  oracle,  vv.17'32,  is  a  lamentation  over  the  descent  of 
Egypt  to  the  Underworld,  a  powerful  work  of  imagination, 
and  one  of  Ezekiel’s  most  impressive  compositions.  The  text 
has  suffered  a  good  deal  at  the  hands  of  annotators  ;  but  when 
glosses  and  corrections  have  been  set  aside  (vv.  •  •  ),  the 

poem  emerges  in  well-balanced  stanzas,  with  lines  in  the 
4  •  4  measure,  vv.18-  »• 22'24  -  26  ‘ 27.  Such  is  Holscher  s  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  original  form,  and  none  better  can  be 
suggested.  Vv.29'32  seem  to  be  an  addition  made  after 

Ezekiel's  time.  f 

1.  In  the  twelfth  year,  in  the  twelfth  month,  on  the  first  of  the 

month 1  i.e.  the  end  of  February,  585  b.c.,  after  the  fall  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  (end  of  June,  586).  But  is  the  date  correct  ?  The  Vrs 
vary  the  figures ;  only  WV  agree  entirely  with  M  Thus  <§Bl  read 
in  the  twelfth  year,  in  the  tenth  month,  etc. ;  &  £>  in  the  eleventh 
year,  in  the  twelfth  month,  etc.  ;  while  Jerome  in  kw.  notes  that 
other  interpreters  (e.g.  Aquila)  give  the  tenth  year  and  the  twelfth 
month  On  the  main  point,  the  twelfth  year,  ffl  has  the  support 
of  <gB  and  is  to  be  preferred,  if  only  because  the  change  to 
the  eleventh  year  (<gAg>)  was  evidently  made  m  order  to  date  the 
prophecies  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  earlier  than  33  . 

2.  take  up  a  lament]  Hebr.  kind,  cp.  191  n.— Young  lion  of  nations, 
thou  art  destroyed !)  The  figure  (cp.  ip20-)  is  applied  to  Pharaoh 
as  the  ram  of  nations  is  applied  to  Nebuchadrezzar  31  ;  m  each 

case  the  literal  meaning  has  vanished  in  the  figurative  application 
(Sm  )  The  Vrs.  render  incorrectly  thou  art  like  (31  )•  ln 

form  the  sentence  does  not  match  the  two  next  lines;  in  sub¬ 
stance  it  is  even  more  out  of  keepmg  with  the  figure  of  the 
crocodile  which  follows ;  but  this  lack  of  harmony  may  not 
have  been  felt  by  the  writer.  The  line  thus  stands  by  itself,  as 
an  exclamation  or  preface,  much  in  the  same  way  as  273* 
ti21).  No  convincing  emendations  have  been  proposed ,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  cancel  the  line  as  a  redactor  s  invention 
(Ho.). 
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And  thou  {art)  as  a  monster  in  the  seas and  didst  snort  with 

thy  ' nostrils  / 

And  didst  trouble  water  with  thy  feet ,  and  foul  their  streams. 

The  couplet  describes  the  habits  of  the  crocodile,  as  in  29s, 
not  the  mythical  dragon  of  the  ocean  ;  the  seas  .  .  .  streams 
are  the  Nile  and  its  canals,  cp.  314.  The  rendering  nostrils 
involves  a  slight  correction  of  jll  thy  streams ,  first  suggested  by 
Ewald,  cp.  Job  4112 ;  for  didst  snort  or  spout  lit.  cause  to  break 
forth ,  cp.  Job  4023  (interns.),  Jud.  2033  (terns.).— didst  trouble ] 
lit.  make  muddy ,  turbid ;  only  again  in  v.13.— foul]  lit.  trample , 
cp.  3418f*,  Prov.  2526;  their  streams  are  those  of  the  water. — 
Vv.  3-8.  The  introductory  formula  marks  a  fresh  section.  The 
verses  which  follow  have  the  rhythm  of  poetry,  but  not  a  uniform 
measure,  though  lines  of  three  beats  predominate  down  to  v.8. 

So  I  will  spread  over  thee  my  net  ‘  *,  and  hoist  thee 

in  my  drag. 

4  And  I  will  leave  thee  on  the  land ,  on  the  open  field  will  I  Mrl 

thee. 

And  I  will  settle  on  thee  all  birds  of  the  heaven , 

And  will  sate  with  thee  the  beasts  of  all  the  earth. 

5  And  I  will  Idy  thy  flesh  on  the  mountains , 

And  fill  the  valleys  with  thy  height  (?), 

6  And  water  ‘  the  *  land  with  thine  issue  *  \ 

And  ravines  shall  be  filled  with  thee, 

1  And  I  will  cover  the  heaven  when  thou  art  quenched, 

And  will  make  its  stars  to  be  sad , 

The  sun  I  will  cover  with  cloud , 

And  the  moon  shall  not  kindle  its  light. 

8  All  the  bright  lanterns  of  heaven  will  I  sadden  for  thee , 
And  will  lay  darkness  on  thy  land ,  saith  Adonai  Jahveh . 

Holscher  regards  only  the  couplet  in  v.2  as  Ez.’s  composition  ; 
and  w. 3-8  as  the  handiwork  of  a  redactor.  But  the  latter 
section,  if  not  written  by  Ez.,  is  based  upon  his  language  and 
thought :  the  prophet  may  have  repeated  himself  with  varia¬ 
tions  in  detail. — spread  over  thee  .  .  hoist  thee]  Reminiscences 
of  1213  198,  where  the  capture  of  a  lion  supplies  the  figure,  and 
of  294  where  the  crocodile  is  brought  ashore  ;  the  net  was  used 
in  hunting  lions,  the  drag  for  catching  fish,  e.g.  26s,  Hab.  i16fl*. 
After  my  net  JJl  has  by  means  of  an  assembly  of  many  peoples,  a 
gloss  from  the  margin,  based  perhaps  on  23s4 ;  <©B  om.  by 
means  of  an  assembly. — 4.  The  treatment  of  the  carcase  is 
described  very  much  as  in  29s  “5.  Without  dropping  the  figure 
altogether,  the  writer  contemplates  a  vast  scene  of  slaughter ; 
he  has  Egypt  and  its  people  in  his  mind  all  the  time,  and  this 
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accounts  for  a  description  which  would  otherwise  sound  extra¬ 
vagant. — hurl  thee ]  Cp.  Jer.  1613  223*- 28 . — settle)  Cp.  3113,  of 
birds  alighting  on  their  prey. — sate  with  thee ]  Cp.  39*. — 5.  With 
this  v.  cp.  3 112,  where  also  the  figure  is  developed  until  it  be¬ 
comes  incongruous ;  in  both  places  the  author  is  thinking  of 
the  massacre  of  a  whole  nation ;  cp.  3°4'  n- — with  thy  height  (?)] 
The  word  does  not  occur  again  :  can  it  mean  ‘  high  heaps  of 
bodies  ’  ?  The  old  alternatives  are  with  thy  blood  <31i,  and 
with  thy  worm  i§>.  Text  and  meaning  must  be  left  uncertain. — 

6.  water  the  land  with  thine  issue)  i.e.  with  the  outflow  of  thy 
blood,  a.  A.  The  Jewish  commentators  explain,  ‘  a  land  of 
swimming,’  in  which  thou  didst  swim  (Rashi),  or  on  which 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  swim  (Kim.) ;  but  they  take  a  wrong 
view  of  the  construction.  Jffl  adds  from  thy  blood,  unto  the 
mountains ;  either  an  explanation  of  the  unfamiliar  word 
outflow,  with  unto  the  mountains  added  to  heighten  the  effect ;  or 
from  thy  blood  should  come  at  the  end  of  the  v.  in  place  of  from 
thee. — and  ravines  shall  be  filled  with  thee ]  Cp.  31*2  358  >  Co-  Kr. 
substitute  with  thy  blood  from  cl.  a  ;  but  the  correction,  though 
it  gives  a  better  balance  to  the  line,  is  not  necessarily  right.— 

7.  The  destruction  of  Egypt  is  on  such  a  scale  that  it  darkens 
the  sky  and  the  stars  as  with  garments  of  mourning,  cp.  3018 ; 
the  hyperbole  goes  further  than  3115.  Parallels  are  to  be 
found  in  descriptions  of  the  Day  of  Jahveh,  Am.  518- 20, 
Joel  210  34  [231]  415  [318],  Is.  I39t-,  Enoch  18 li-1*.—when  thou 
art  quenched ]  lit.  when  {one)  quenches  thee ;  Pharaoh  is  compared 
to  a  light.  The  word  is  used  of  extinguishing  a  fire  or  lamp, 
Is.  42s,  2  C.  29’,  and  figuratively  in  ch.  2i31-,  2  S.  2117  etc. — make 
.  .  sad]  See  3116  n. — the  sun  .  .  cover]  Cp.  Am.  89,  Is.  6019, 
Jer.  159. — and  the  moon  .  .]  Similarly  Is.  1310  6019. — 8.  the 
bright  lanterns]  lit.  the  luminaries  of  light,  a  pleonasm  perhaps 
due  to  metrical  reasons;  it  was  desired  to  have  a  3:2 
line  here.  For  the  heavenly  luminaries  cp.  Gen.  1 1,-19  P, 
Ps.  7416 ;  elsewhere  (P)  of  the  light  in  the  tabernacle. — darkness 
on  thy  land]  Cp.  Is.  602. — 9.  This  and  the  next  v.  are  based  upon 
chs.  30  and  31,  and  the  chs.  on  the  fall  of  Tyre,  26.  27 ;  they 
appear  to  be  a  prose  addition  to  the  foregoing  poem.— I  will  pro¬ 
voke]  to  hostile  action  against  Egypt ;  the  word  is  commonly 
used  of  Israel  provoking  Jahveh  to  anger,  esp.  in  D,  Jer., 
and  the  compiler  of  Kings.— bring  thy  destruction  among  the 
nations]  The  break-up  of  Egypt  is  to  take  place  among  the  nations, 
and  they  will  witness  it.  <&,  however,  gives  thy  captivity, 
which  suits  when  I  bring  better  ;  for  the  captivity  of  Egypt 
see  2912'14- 19. — upon  lands]  <8  unto  a  land,  the  proper  sequel 
to  thy  captivity ;  for  the  language  cp.  Jer.  1514  1613  174  2228.— 
10.  For  the  widespread  consternation  caused  by  the  judgement 
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on  Egypt  cp.  3i16a ;  the  effect  of  the  fall  of  Tyre  is  described 
in  similar  terms,  2616’18  27s5  2819. — when  I  brandish  my  sword] 
lit.  cause  to  fly  to  and  fro  ;  elsewhere  the  vb.  is  intrans.,  of  birds 
flying  Gen.  i20,  or  the  seraphim  Is.  62,  or  serpents  Is.  1429  306. 
For  Jahveh's  sword  see  218  n.  3o24f- — tremble  every  moment] 
Cp.  2616  n. — in  the  day  of  thy  fall]  Cp.  2618  2 727.  Holscher 
thinks  that  the  allusion  in  vv.9- 10  is  not  to  Nebuchadrezzar's 
conquest,  but  to  the  subjugation  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  in  525 
B.c. — Vv.  11-16.  A  new  section,  introduced  by  the  customary 
formula,  as  vv.3’10:  judgement  on  the  king  (vv.11- 12a)  is 
combined  with  devastation  of  the  land  (w.12b’15).  The  passage 
is  clearly  dependent  on  the  short  oracle  v.2  cp.  v.13  ;  and,  like 
vv.9- 10,  seems  to  be  an  expansion  of  vv.3’8,  but  with  the  sig¬ 
nificant  addition  of  the  sword  of  the  king  of  Babylon :  some 
of  the  vv.  fall  into  rhythm,  and  produce  an  impression  of 
rhythmical  prose  rather  than  of  poetry.  Holscher  takes 
the  view  that  the  entire  passage  is  secondary  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Ez.  may  have  composed  both  oracle  (v.2)  and  comment. — 
the  sword  of  the  king  of  Babylon]  Cp.  2124  [19]  29s.  Jahveh's 
sword,  referred  to  in  the  previous  v.,  turns  out  to  be  the 
sword  of  Jahveh's  agent ;  the  same  representation  as  in 
2I8.  i4fr.  [3. 9ff.3  go241- — 12.  By  the  swords  of  mighty  men]  Cp.  3011, 
where  the  most  terrible  nation  is  also  mentioned. — thy  multitude]  or 
throng ;  especially  characteristic  of  the  Egyptian  chapters, 
e.g.  w.16-  18fl-  3o10- 15  3i2- 18. — 13.  its  cattle ,  from  beside  many 
waters]  i.e.  the  cattle  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  cp.  Gen.  4i2f-  ; 
see  also  ch.  29s. — the  foot  of  man  shall  not  trouble  them]  A  rather 
weak  application  of  v.2.  For  the  second  trouble  them  & 
reads  trample  them,  thus  avoiding  the  repetition ;  cp.,  however, 
284-  5  306  318.  The  whole  v.  may  be  regarded  as  secondary 
in  origin. — 14.  Then  will  I  make  clear  their  waters]  lit.  cause  to 
sink  down  ;  the  mud  settles  and  the  water  becomes  clear  (so 
Rashi),  cp.  3418  clear  i.e.  settled  waters  ;  and  of  the  Nile, 
Am.  88  95.  The  pron.  their  must  refer  to  the  many  waters  in 
v.13,  not  to  Egypt,  which  is  treated  as  fern.,  her.  The  comparison 
of  a  smoothly  flowing  stream  to  oil  occurs  only  here ;  in  Job 
29s,  Ps.  5522,  Prov.  5 3  the  point  of  the  comparison  is  different. 
Clear  water  and  smooth  stream,  undisturbed  by  traffic  or  cattle, 
are  signs  of  desolation. — 15.  A  further  insistence  on  the  disaster 
which  is  coming  ;  the  v.  is  perhaps  a  later  addition  (Jahn,  He. 
Ezechielst.  31,  Ho.).  iJl  has  when  I  make  the  land  of  E.  a 
desolation  and  desolated ,  see  614  n.  ;  better,  with  the  Vrs., 
when  ...  a  desolation,  and  the  land  shall  be  desolated  ;  for  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  see  1219  n. — 16.  It  is  a  dirge,  and  they  shall 
chant  it  as  a  dirge]  The  subscription  in  1914  3118  is  similar,  and 
closes  a  preceding  poem  ;  but  vv,11"15  hardly  constitute  a  poem, 
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and  w.3"8  are  not  written  in  the  kina  rhythm.  Both  groups 
contain  denunciations,  or  forecasts  of  calamity,  so  that  kind 
here  must  stand  for  a  tragic  poem  rather  than  a  dirge,  which 
was  sung  after  the  blow  had  fallen.  The  subject  of  they  shall 
chant  is  indefinite,  *  people/ — the  daughters  of  the  nations  shall 
chant  it]  Women  were  hired  to  act  as  mourners,  Jer.  916f\  So 
stupendous  will  be  the  fall  of  Egypt,  that  it  will  cause  lamentation 
throughout  all  countries,  cp.  3116  and  on  v.10  above. — upon 
Egypt  and  all  her  multitude]  The  allusion  is  to  the  country,  as 
in  vv.3'8' 11  _16,  rather  than  to  Pharaoh  representing  the  country, 
v.2.  This  v.,  like  the  preceding  one,  may  be  a  later  addition. — 
Vv.  17-32.  Egypt's  descent  to  the  Underworld.  The  text  has 
been  filled  out  and  altered  in  places,  with  the  result  that  the 
original  form  of  the  poem  cannot  be  recovered  with  certainty. 
Holscher  suggests  a  new  way  of  dealing  with  the  perplexities 
of  vv.19"22*  25  ;  the  translation  which  follows  is  mainly  based 
upon  his  experiment.  In  w.23*  26  the  refrain  must  be  restored 
for  completeness. — 17.  Though  the  month  is  left  out  in  the 
Hebr.  text,  a  reader,  with  v.1  in  his  mind,  would  naturally 
supply  the  twelfth ,  i.e.  Mar.  585  b.c.,  a  fortnight  later  than  the 
previous  date.  <©  inserts  the  first  month ,  which  is  less  probable. 
In  a  note  on  the  margin  of  <©Q  it  is  said  that  Origen  marked 
tov  7rpu)Tov  iAr)vo<;  with  an  obelus,  and  pointed  out  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  text  o>s  Trdvrr)  dA-oycos  7 r/>oaW/xevo»/. — 1 8.  The 
poem  probably  begins  with  this  verse. 

Lament  for  the  throng  of  Egypt,  and  sink  it  down  (  * , 

To  the  land  ‘  below,’  with  those  who  are  down  in  the  pit! 

19  A  rt  fairer  than  any?  Go  down!  and  be  laid 
With  the  uncircumcised,  *  ’  slain  by  the  sword ! 

22  There  is  Asshur  and  all  its  company,  ‘  round  its  grave,’ 

All  of  them  slain,  fall’n  by  the  sword, 

23  *  '  Who  caused  terror  in  the  land  of  the  living  ; 

[And  they  bear  their  disgrace  with  those  who  are  down  in  the 
pit.] 

24  There  is  Elam  and  all  its  throng,  round  its  grave, 

All  of  them  slain,  fall’n  by  the  sword, 

Who  caused  *  terror  ’  in  the  land  of  the  living  ; 

And  they  bear  their  disgrace  with  those  who  are  down  in  the  pit . 

26  There  is  Meshek  ‘  ’  and  all  its  throng,  ‘  round  its  grave,’ 

All  of  them  uncircumcised,  *  slain  ’  by  the  sword, 

*  Who  ’  caused  *  terror  ’  in  the  land  of  the  living  ; 

[And  they  bear  their  disgrace  with  those  who  are  down  in  the 
pu.} 
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27  So  they  lie  '  9  with  the  mighty  ones ,  fallen  '  of  old / 

Who  went  down  to  She,ol  with  their  weapons  of  war , 

And  their  swords  were  laid  under  their  heads, 

And  their  ‘  shields  9  are  over  their  hones 

28  So  thou  shalt  lie  '  9  among  the  uncircumcised, 

With  the  slain  by  the  sword  ! 

Lament ]  A  rare  word  ;  see  210  n. — the  throng  of  Egypt ]  Cp.  v.12. 
The  people  is  personified  ;  but  Pharaoh  seems  to  be  thought  of 
in  v.19 ;  no  clear  distinction  is  drawn  between  Egypt  and  the 
monarch  who  represents  it. — and  sink  it  down ]  The  prophet  is 
to  chant  the  going  down  of  Egypt  to  She’ol,  in  accordance  with 
Jahveh's  threat,  vv.10fl* ;  cp.  2620  (Tyre)  3116  (Egypt).  After 
this  line  ffl  adds  it  (1.  thou)  and  the  daughters  of  famous  nations 
i.e.  the  prophet  is  to  join  with  the  women  who  wail  over  the 
downfall  of  Egypt,  a  hardly  credible  injunction  ;  perhaps  the 
words  are  a  gloss  suggested  by  v.16  (Ho.),  though  it  must  be 
older  than  <©. — to  the  land  below]  lit.  land  of  lowest  depth,  a  plur. 
word,  v.24  2620  ;  but  the  sing,  should  probably  be  read  as  in 
gji4.  is.  is — down  in  the  pit ]  VV.24f.29f..  see  26 20  n. — 19.  Art 
fairer  than  any  ?]  lit.  whom  dost  thou  surpass  in  beauty  ?  cp. 
312.  Pharaoh  (or  Egypt)  is  greeted  with  mockery  ;  what  is 
become  now  of  boastful  pretentions  ?  When  vv.20b- 21  are 
rightly  understood,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  question  is  not  asked 
by  the  Shades,  but  by  the  poet  ;  in  &  it  comes  in  v.21. — be  laid 
with  the  uncircumcised]  Cp.  v.32  and  3118  n. — slain  by  the  sword 
is  taken  over  from  v.20  to  complete  the  line  ;  so  &  (v.21). — 
Vv.  20.  21.  Here  the  text  becomes  unintelligible.  For  v.20a  JfR 
gives  in  the  midst  of  the  slain  by  the  sword  they  shall  fall,  of  which 
slain  by  the  sword  may  be  attached  to  v.19,  and  they  shall  fall 
be  omitted  as  an  addition  to  fill  out  the  sense.  Holscher  shews 
good  reason  for  believing  that  vv.20b- 21  formed  no  part  of  the 
original  poem.  Comparing  the  text  of  JR  with  that  of  &, 
the  latter  seems  preferable  at  first,  because  it  places  v.19  after 
v.21a,  and  thus  supplies  the  speech  of  the  mighty  chiefs  (see 
below,  v.21)  which  is  missing  in  JfR ;  many  scholars  adopt  this 
re-arrangement.  But  <&’s  text  is  no  more  satisfactory  than 
W  S,  as  Toy  perceives  ;  both  go  back  to  a  marginal  gloss  which 
has  been  copied  into  ffl  and  <@>  at  different  points.  The  gloss 
was  written  to  explain  that  the  question  in  v.19  was  asked  by 
the  mighty  chiefs  from  the  midst  of  She,ol ,  i.e.  the  Shades  of  the 
mighty  men  who  had  overthrown  Egypt,  v.12  3111 — obviously 
not  the  mighty  men  of  v.27,  who  are  lying  stiff  and  senseless  in 
the  grave  ;  &  partly  reproduces  this,  vv.20b* 21a,  but  the  gloss 
itself  became  corrupted,  perhaps  when  it  was  copied  into  jfR. 
For  v.20b  iR  reads  a  sword  is  given,  draw  her  [down)  and  all  her 
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multitudes  ;  8,  and  all  his  strength  shall  be  laid  asleep  ;  both 
texts  are  corrupt. — 21.  01  The  mighty  chiefs  shall  speak  to  him 
from,  the  midst  of  She>ol  with  his  helpers  ;  ®B’s  version  runs 
4  and  the  giants  shall  say  to  thee,  Be  in  the  depth  of  uproar 
[pit  8A]  ;  to  whom  art  thou  superior  ?  '  For  mighty  chiefs 
lit.  rams  of  mighty  men  see  3111  n.  ;  but  the  Hebr.  is  ambiguous, 
it  could  be  the  plur.  of  Mighty  God  Is.  96  [6] ;  with  his  helpers 
cp.  308  3117  n. — 01  continues  they  have  come  down ,  have  lain 
(with)  the  uncircumcised ;  but  after  shall  speak  in  the  previous 
clause  we  expect  the  words  of  the  speech,  and  8  supplies  them  by 
placing  v.19a  here. — Vv.  22-27.  The  prophet,  like  Dante,  conducts 
us  through  the  regions  of  the  dead  ;  but,  unlike  the  scenes  in 
the  Inferno,  these  are  peopled  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  not 
with  spirits  in  torment.  Asshur,  Elam,  Meshek,  once  formidable 
powers,  are  now  lying* harmless  in  the  ignominy  of  death  :  such 
is  the  fate  in  store  for  Egypt  !  The  three  stanzas,  when  cleared 
of  later  additions,  produce  by  their  monotony  an  effect  of 
inexorable  doom.  Again  the  text  of  451  differs  a  good  deal 
from  that  of  <@. — Asshur ]  The  Assyrian  power  comes  first ; 
its  overthrow,  twenty-seven  years  before  the  date  at  the  head 
of  this  oracle,  sent  a  shock  throughout  the  world  which  Ez. 
and  his  countrymen  had  cause  to  remember.  The  fall  of 
Nineveh,  4  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  ancient  history/  took 
place  in  612  b.c.  ;  the  city  was  assaulted  by  the  Babylonians 
with  their  allies  the  Medes  and  Scythians ;  its  capture  sealed 
the  fate  of  Assyria,  though  for  a  time  the  kingdom  was  trans¬ 
planted  to  Harran  ;  Gadd  Fall  of  Nineveh  1923,  15  ff. — all  its 
(lit.  her)  company]  Hebr.  kahal  4  congregation/  8  <Tvvayo>yq  ; 
in  vv.24-  26  the  corresponding  word  is  throng ,  multitude. — 
around  its  grave]  01  around  him  his  graves  ;  but  the  form  in 
v.24  is  the  right  one.  The  same  correction  has  to  be  made  in 
v.26,  in  each  case  with  the  support  of  8&>. — 23.  Clause  a  in 
01  is  secondary,  made  up  of  (1)  whose  graves  were  set  in  the 
recesses  of  the  pit ,  an  explanatory  addition,  (2)  and  her  company 
was  around  her  grave,  perhaps  a  marginal  correction  of  the 
similar  sentence  in  v.22.  Then  in  clause  b  comes  a  phrase 
repeated  from  v.22,  all  of  them  slain,  fallen  by  the  sword .  Thus 
the  only  fragment  of  the  original  poem  that  remains  in  v.23 
is  who  caused  terror  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and  this  is  all  that 
8  gives  ;  for  8  has  inserted  the  rest  of  481  in  v.22.  But  originally 
the  v.  cannot  have  been  so  short ;  and  to  complete  it  Ho. 
restores  the  refrain  and  they  bear  their  disgrace  with  those  who 
are  down  in  the  pit,  v.24. — Who  caused  terror]  The  word  for  terror 
is  peculiar  to  this  ch.  and  2617. — 24.  Elam,  after  Assyria,  the 
next  most  formidable  state,  associated  in  Israelite  minds  with 
constant  warfare  ;  see  Gen.  I41* 9,  Is.  212  226,  Jer.  2525,  Dan,  82, 
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The  Elamites  inhabited  the  great  plain  E.  of  the  lower  Tigris 
and  N.  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  together  with  the  mountainous 
region  on  the  N.  and  E.  (Del.  Parad.  320)  ;  they  were  not 
Semites,  though  P  in  Gen.  io22  for  geographical  and  political 
reasons  makes  Elam  a  son  of  Shem  ;  and,  while  they  used 
cuneiform  for  writing,  they  spoke  a  language  of  the  Turanian 
type.  In  the  8th  cent.  b.c.  Is.  22s  mentions  Elam  as  providing, 
it  seems,  a  contingent  in  the  Assyrian  army  which  was  marching 
against  Jerusalem.  About  650  b.c.  Asshurbanipal  subdued  the 
country,  and  celebrated  his  conquest  on  the  sculptured  slabs 
now  in  the  Brit.  Museum  (Nineveh  Gallery,  nos.  45-56) ;  in 
the  post-exilic  period  Elam  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Persian 
empire,  Is.  212 ;  and  some  part  of  the  Jewish  Dispersion  was 
settled  within  its  borders,  Is.  n11,  Jer.  4934ff*. — After  fallen  by 
the  sword  J51  has  an  addition,  who  went  down  as  uncircumcised 
to  the  land  of  depths. — 25.  In  <g  the  v.  is  represented  only  by 
the  words  in  the  midst  of  the  slain,  which  in  ffl  stand  both  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end.  The  whole  v.  is  made  up  of 
plmases  from  vv.24*  26.  The  line  and  they  bear  their  disgrace 
with  those  who  are  down  in  the  pit  preserves  the  refrain  which 
is  missing  in  v.23.— 26.  Meshek ]  Akk.  Muski.  The  people  of 
this  country  were  evidently  known  to  the  Israelites  as  a  warlike 
and  aggressive  race,  who  had  given  trouble  to  the  Assyrians 
for  ages  ;  see  on  2713.  They  may  be  regarded  as  remnants 
of  the  old  Hittite  population  which  was  gradually  driven  to 
the  mountainous  region  in  the  extreme  E:  of  Asia  Minor,  marked 
Kataonia  on  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay's  map  ;  see  Winckler  Altor. 
Forsch.  ii.  131  ff.  ;  KATA  37. 68. 189.  In  P's  genealogy  Meshek, 
with  Tubal  etc.,  is  counted  among  the  sons  of  Japheth,  Gen.  io2, 

1  C.  i6  ;  the  two  are  generally  named  together,  2 713  382f*  39*, 
Is.  6619  <g  ;  and  a  scribe  has  inserted  the  second  name  here, 
but  without  the  conjunction ;  the  reading  Meshek  Tubal  cannot 
be  right. — *  round  its  grave  ’]  Corrected  to  read  as  in  vv.23*  24. — 

1  slain '  by  the  sword ]  So,  with  a  slight  correction,  to  agree  with 
w.20*-.  The  refrain  should  be  added  to  complete  the  stanza. — 
27.  So  they  lie  ‘  9  with  the  mighty  ones ]  The  three  great  nations 

are  now  lying  powerless  in  the  grave,  as  dead  as  the  ancient 
heroes  of  legend  :  and  Egypt  will  soon  be  the  same  !  M, 
however,  reads  they  shall  not  lie,  meaning  that  Asshur,  Elam  and 
Meshek  will  descend  to  a  lower  depth  than  the  mighty  ones ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  suggest  that  the  latter 
hold  a  place  of  dignity  in  She’ol,  which  will  be  refused  to  the 
three  nations  ;  to  humiliate  them  further  is  not  the  poet’s  aim  ; 
he  has  Egypt  in  view.  The  negative  in  iJl  was  introduced 
apparently  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  heroes,  like  the 
mighty  chiefs  of  v.“,  were  ranked  in  the  Underworld  higher 
23 
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than  the  uncircumcised  and  those  slain  by  the  sword  —fallen 
*  of  old’]  So  &  ;  ffl  fallen  from  {the)  uncircumcised ,  which  is  less 
suitable.  Co.  proposed  to  read  the  Nephtltm  of  old  instead  of 
fallen  (nophHim),  cp.  Gen.  64,  Num.  1333,  which  certainly  adds 
a  picturesque  touch  ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  make  the  change, 
and  from  of  old  goes  better  with  the  verbal  form  fallen  than 
with  the  noun  Nephtltm  (Ro.  Ho.). — their  swords  were  laid  .  .  . 
their  ‘  shields  ’]  The  dead  warrior  was  recognized  bv  his  weapons, 
just  as  the  dead  prophet  by  his  mantle,  1  S.  2014.  For  were 
laid  the  Hebr.  gives  they  laid  ;  the  active  with  an  indefinite 
subj.  (men  laid)  being  equivalent  to  a  passive,  ffl  reads  their 
iniquities,  so  the  Vrs.  ;  but  the  word  does  not  suit  the  context, 
and  the  slight  change  to  their  shield(s ),  first  proposed  by  Co., 
has  been  generally  adopted  ;  for  §inna,  the  large  shield,  see 
2324  n.  The  v.  ends  with  the  line  For  the  terror  of  (the)  mighty 
ones  was  in  the  land  of  the  living ;  but  the  text  is  uncertain. 
Thus  ‘  for  they  made  all  men  [A  the  giants]  afraid  in  their 
life-time  *  ;  g>  *  for  they  wrought  ruin  by  their  might  in  the 
land  of  the  living  ’  ;  even  if  these  renderings  do  not  imply  a 
different  text,  the  objection  remains  that  the  line  states  a  reason 
for  this  particular  form  of  burial  which  is  most  improbable, 
namely,  that  the  ancient  heroes  were  a  terror  on  earth.  The 
sentence  in  fact  is  an  addition,  made  up  of  borrowed  phrases, 
and  it  destroys  the  symmetry  of  the  stanza. — 28.  So  thou  shalt 
lie ]  shalt  be  broken  and  lie ;  but  the  first  verb  is  unsuitable 

and  looks  like  a  corrupted  form  of  the  second ;  <©B  om.  On 
the  ground  that  the  v.  adds  two  lines  to  the  four  of  the  stanza. 
Ho.  thinks  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  original  poem.  But 
it  drives  home  the  moral,  and  effectively  repeats  the  address  to 
Pharaoh-Egypt  with  which  the  poem  begins,  v.19 ;  cp.  3118  n. 
— Vv.  29-32.  The  vv.  were  probably  added  later  (Jahn,  Ho.). 
Edom,  the  princes  of  the  North,  the  Sidonians,  minor  nations 
on  the  Jewish  borders,  could  hardly  be  ranked  among  the 
mighty  dead,  such  as  Asshur,  Elam  and  Meshek,  states  which 
had  fallen  and  belonged  to  the  past  ;  but  here  was  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  plunge  into  She’ol  the  detested  enemies  of  the  present ! 
— 29.  Edom ]  See  on  2512'14. — her  kings ]  Cp.  Gen.  3631  P.  The 
word  is  om.  by  ®B  Co.  Ro.  al. ;  it  may  be  a  gloss  on  and  all 
her  princes . — who  were  laid  in  their  might  with  the  slain]  Or  in 
spite  of  their  might ,  cp.  v.30;  Kr.  al.  But  the  expression  is 
hardly  a  probable  one,  and  in  v.23  were  laid  or  set  goes  with  her 
graves  ;  so  perhaps  we  should  read  here  whose  graves  were  set 
with  the  slain  ;  the  difference  in  Hebr.  is  slight.  <©B  implies 
the  text  of  — they  shall  lie  with  (the)  uncircumcised]  Cp. 
w.19* 21  (corrected).  The  Edomites  were  circumcised ;  but 
they  are  to  lie  with  those  who  were  not— a  deep  humiliation, — 
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30.  These  are  the  chiefs  of  the  north]  i.e.  of  the  Syrian  lands 
bordering  on  Phoenicia.  The  word  for  chiefs  (nesikim)  is 
unusual,  and  belongs  to  the  later  literature,  Josh.  1321  P,  Mic. 
5 4* t61,  Ps.  8312  [nl,  Dan.  n8. — and  all  the  §idonians]  A  general  name 
for  the  Phoenicians,  e.g.  Dt.  39,  Josh.  I34- 6,  Jud.  33,  1  K.  1631, 
used  by  the  Assyrians,  Greeks,  and  Phoenicians  themselves  ; 
see  NSI.  54.  352. — with  the  slain]  The  prep,  is  perhaps  pregnant 
(i to  be)  with ,  or  it  should  be  corrected  unto  ;  cp.  v.18.  <©  omits 
it. — in  the  terror  they  caused  by  reason  of  their  might  they  are 
ashamed]  The  text  is  uncertain  ;  in  their  terror  (objective  pron.) 
may  be  rendered  in  spite  of  their  terror ,  cp.  v.29 ;  then  by  reason 
of  their  might  will  be  an  explanatory  gloss,  to  which  they  are 
ashamed  (<8  om.)  probably  belongs. — and  they  shall  lie  uncircum¬ 
cised  with  the  slain]  The  verb  is  prophetic  ;  but  the  Sidonians 
and  the  neighbouring  chiefs  were  circumcised,  unlike  Elam  and 
Meshek,  w.24-  26  ;  read,  therefore,  and  they  shall  lie  with  the 
uncircumcised ,  the  slain  etc.,  as  in  v.29,  cp.  v.19. — and  they  shall 
bear  their  disgrace]  Imitated  from  vv.24-  26. — 31.  Them  shall 
Pharaoh  see ,  and  be  consoled  for  all  his  throng]  In  the  Underworld 
Pharaoh  will  mark  the  wretched  fate  of  these  people,  and  will 
be  satisfied  that  he  and  his,  who  share  it,  have  met  with  their 
deserts  :  a  sorry  consolation  !  Cp.  3116  and  1422  n. — slain  by 
the  sword  are  Pharaoh  and  all  his  army]  After  shall  see  and  be 
consoled  the  words  are  unsuitable;  they  are  repeated  in  v.32b, 
and  om.  by  <gB.  A  later  addition. — 32.  For  I  caused  his  terror] 
So  the  Hebr.  text  and  <8;  but  in  vv.23-  24-  26  the  subj.  of  the 
verb  and  the  pron.  with  terror  refer  to  the  same  persons ; 
accordingly  the  Hebr.  marg.  corrects  to  I  caused  my  terror  ; 
the  true  reading  should  be  he  caused  his  terror . — in  the  midst 
of  the  uncircumcised]  The  most  ignominious  end  conceivable, 
cp.  v.19  3118  n. 

Vv.18'32  and  Is.  144"20  illustrate,  more  vividly  than  any 
other  passages  in  the  O.T.,  current  notions  of  the  Underworld. 
Thus  (1)  She’61  is  a  dark  pit  or  hollow  in  the  depths  of  the 
earth  ;  (2)  it  is  international ;  foreign  and  remote  peoples  are 
gathered  there,  as  well  as  Israel’s  enemies  and  neighbours  ; 
(3)  distinctions  of  race  and  rank,  familiar  on  earth,  are  preserved 
below,  and  can  be  recognized  ;  (4)  the  dead  lie  prostrate,  harm¬ 
less  and  extinct,  see  on  vv.20- 21 ;  in  Is.  14,  however,  the  poet 
imagines  them  as  having  a  shadowy  existence,  and  capable  of 
emotion  and  even  of  speech.  With  (1)  cp.  the  Babylonian 
Arallu,  sometimes  a  region,  sometimes  a  great  house,  Jastrow 
Rel.  of  Bab.  and  Ass.  ch.  xxv.,  and  Ps.  1610,  Job  io21- 22.  With 
(3)  cp.  Gilgamesh  Epic ,  Tablet  xii.,  11.  20  ff.,  Langdon  Semitic 
Mythology  264  f.  With  (4)  cp.  Is.  3818,  Ps.  68  [5]  3010 191 
8811*13  [10-12]  11517,  Job  317  -19  171°  2Q11  2126.  These  ideas 
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prevailed  throughout  the  Semitic  world ;  and  in  the  Homeric 
poems  Hades  has  much  in  common  with  She’ol  and  Arallu, 
e.g.  OcL.  x.  512  ff.  and  xi. 

Ch.  32,  i-  ,rn  .  .  .  vn]  See  1 1  n. — fur  m«?y  wa]  For  twelve  'y  D’S? 
is  more  usual  than  'y  'etf,  which  occurs  again  only  in  v.17  33s1,  Josh. 
48  •  Kon.  ii.  213;  G-K.  §  97  d.  With  agree  <&BJL£§>h  several  Gk. 
codd.  and  cursives,  Compl.,  CF ;  13  Hebr.  MSS  'y  wya  (cp.  261  4049) 
<g>A*  £v  t£  ivdeK&TCp  tret  §&  ;  r$  deKdrtp  £rei  Sixt.  edn.  (H-P.,  Tisch.), 
’AS. — -enn  *wy  »jro]  so  <gA*  vld  several  codd.  and  cursives,  Compl.,  Aid., 
’AS  ;  iv  Sentry  fxrjvi  <3B3L  Sixt.  edn. — 2.  nttu]  The  Niph. 
of  rrai—be  destroyed.  Is.  66  151,  Hos.  4®;  ron  =  fo  like  in  Kal  318-8.  is 
etc.  is  another  root. — duw]  As  in  29s  a  mistake  for  pas,  <&  u>s  SpdKiov 
5EF,  ’A  Aeviaddv. — n#n]  from  nu,  either  I£al  cp.  eyn  1  S.  25 14,  or  Hiph. 
(Stade  §  549/)  ;  here  in  a  causative  sense  with  the  obj.  understood,  snort 
(breath)  or  spout  (water).  The  Vrs.  paraphrase;  <3  iKepdrifa^'  butt 
with  the  horns,’  £>='  pierce,'  F  ventilabas  cornu. — Ttfnq#]  (3  rols 
TorapLois  aov,  but  1.  Thnn;?. — nSim]  The  same  »J  and  usage  in  Akk., 
daldfru^  trouble  (water)!'  and  in  Aram.,  e.g.  Ahikar  1.  113  p  nSnn  Din 
(Cowley  Aram.  Pap.  216).  Barth  Wurzelunters.  11  cps.  Ar.  talakha  — 
contaminavit. — onma]  £=Tnnm. — 3.  ’nensi]  Pf.  c.w.c.  after  ro  ;  see 
n. — A|  'y  Vnpa]  a  of  the  instrument,  as  in  v.12;  G-K.  §  1190.  &B 
SLktvcl  Xauv  iroXX&v,  A  SIktvov  /jlov  Kal  iv  iKKXrjalq.  X.  i r.,  similarly  ’A0 
(without  Kal). — -pSym]  1.  I’n'Vym  as  in  294,  (3  Kal  dvdfa  ae  F  et  extraham 
te;  the  subj.  was  altered  from  the  1st  pers.  to  the  3rd  when  the 
gloss  crept  in.— 4.  TneranJ  (3  Kal  iKrevu  «  ?=rnw.— Ttbh  .tmwi  us  Sy] 
Cp.  29®.  If  the  line  contains  four  beats,  mrn  us  Vy  must  be  hyphened 
so  as  to  give  one.  3  iredla  tt Xr^adiiaeral  <re,  apparently  om.  us  and 
confusing  i^k  with  nSd. — own  *)iy  Vo]  <3B  om.  own. — pxn  Sa  rrn]  Not 
again;  &1L  =  p«n  *?a  'n  So. — 5.  "invan  nwun  ’hnSdi]  For  nion  from  on 
cp.  nuS  (constr.  st.  of  mt^)  from  nS  Prov.  424,  and  nia?  prob.  from 

;  B-L.  506.  The  MSS  vary  between  Tnion,  l’non,  and  iron;  the 
latter  was  pointed  sinon  by  £§>  and  2  tuv  (tkwX^kw v  aov.  ^BH=?1^P 
and  om.  nviean,  for  which  <&A  gives  traaav  y fjv.  For  'nxSoi  5T^=ikSd:i. 
— 6.  pn  'rrprm]  1.  pan  'm,  so  (3 . — 5|ng>]  FronTqrc  to  flow,  Dt.  n4,  2  K.  6®, 
Lam.  364  ;  cp.  nop,  n^*j  from  i'y  roots,  Kdn.  ii.  172.  3  Kal  voTiad^aerat 

i)  yij  drrb  tCjv  irpoxo)p7]p.dTO)v  aov  (  =  *jnf$ik,  *  thy  excrements  ’),  on  which 
Cod.Q  notes  aafpiarepov  6  ifipaios  air 6  rw v  ix&puv  <rou  Zx€L  ‘  thy  blood,’ 
2  rip  ix^pl  <rov,  QL  ‘  the  fat  land,’  g>  ‘  the  land  of  thy  watch-tower  '  (nsx), 
F  foetore.  But  the  word  is  in  the  2nd  accus.  after  npvrt.  (so  Gk.  Vrs.), 
not  in  the  gen.  (§&  and  Jews)  ;  see  Driver  Mosheh  b.  Shesheth  tS,  71. — 
Tono]  3  dirb  tov  ttXtiOovs  aov  ?=T3TD  ;  for  d  and  3  confused  cp.  v.12  n.  ’A20 
=0  . — "po  pK^D’  7ki]  (3  pdpayyas  ivirX^auj  dirk  aov.  Co.  Kr.  IDno. — 
7.  7|n‘i?3?]  Pi.  trans.,  with  impersonal  subj.,  equivalent  to  a  pass.  ;  & 
iv  rip  apeo-dijval  <re,  similarly  ^F  ;  hence  Co.  Be.  Ro.  Kal  intrans. ; 

?  necessary.  HL  ‘  when  I  quench  the  brightness  of  the  glory  of  the  king¬ 
dom  from  the  heaven.’ — uddk  .  .  bw]  Cp.  v.«  ;  Dr.  §  197  (1).— 8.  muo] 
In  Gen.  i14'1®  the  pi.  has  the  fem.  ending. — ixik]  <3  =  pi<n,  Co. — 
9.  g>F ;  (3  aix^oiXwalav  aov=" ]]2V. — onyn’  kS  nun*  Sy]  = 

nyn'  .  .  pK  Sk.  The  suff.  in  on jrr  does  not  agree  in  gend.  with  its 
antecedent.  Co.  thinks  that  ffl  changed  pa  to  nun*  on  account  of  ona 
in  the  context,  cp.  2912  302®  etc. — 10.  D’oy  .  .  'worm]  Hiph.  with 
accus.  of  the  person  only  again  Jer.  4920  =  5o45.  k.  jTvyvdaoixnv  .  . 
iOvyj. — l'Vy  nyr’]  <3&  om.  i,(?y. — 'D£jiy3]  Pi'lel  of  y=to  fly  <3  iv  rip 
TciraaOai,  to  be  distinguished  from  V—to  be  dark. — wsj1?  b^k  mm]  A 
more  emphatic  form  of  the  ethic  dat.,  cp.  Josh.  924b,  and  Gen.  24®  with 
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Dt.  415.  gives  a  free  rendering,  Trpoadexbfievoi  ttjv  tttQxtlv  airrQ>v, 
in  contrast  to  the  literal  rendering  of  the  context ;  Co.  102.  With  rfy 
tt tCxtiv  abruv  cp.  26lfl  t^v  dtruiXlav  atnrtov  (p'y:nV  as  though  DynS),  so 
2T  in  both  places. — 11.  lKisn]  For  the  personal  obj.  as  suff.  with  K13 
cp.  Is.  2815,  Ps.  4418  etc.  The  final  1  is  written  with  raphe  instead  of 
the  usual  d.f. — 12.  nisnns]  {£|&=37n3. — 30^:1]  <rvvTpi(3‘fyr€Tcu=zm\2V2, 
cp.  0  30s*  18-  21f-  etc.  ;  but  o  and  3,  1  and  3  are  often  confused  by 
<&,  see  v.6w.  2733  n. — 13.  onVin  '3  mens)]  G-K.  §  145  k.  <£HF  = 

nDisi.  For  origin  <&=i,3DD3n.— 14.  m]  <g  otfrws  r6r€?=m  ’3. — tVik]  <8> 
iropeOaovrai.— 15.  p«  nK]  om.— no^i]  Niph.  ptep.  fem.,  as  in 
^534-36 .  but  the  Vrs.  imply  Niph.  pf.  3  fem.,  which  improves 

the  construction. — nx^oo]  Pregnant  constm.,  with  |o  privative,  12 19 

Ehil.  n.,  desolated  ( and  emptied)  of  its  fullness.  recognize  the  prep.  ; 

ut  &  has  the  conjn.  hkSdi,  which  some  prefer. — ’ni3,33]  6rav  btaairelpw 
=  '0rii3.  If  the  latter  be  original,  it  may  have  been  altered  to  ’013.33 
because  the  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled. — 16.  K*r»  nrp]  Keth.  °r-  Kin  ; 

£>  Om.  (CO.  I5O) . - <gB  Kdl  0p7)VTf)<T€LS  [A  0p7]Vl)(TOV<T O']  OLVrbv  §& 

=09^pi#  perhaps  an  intentional  alteration  of  the  more  difficult  3rd 
pers.  plur.  The  sentence  is  improved  by  reading  01:31  <&£>  for  01:3. — 
n^ip£  bis]  As  the  root  ends  with  :  and  the  fem.  termination  begins 
with  :,  the  daghesh  f.  marks  the  assimilation  of  the  two  letters  ;  so 
I£im.  Mikhl.  19b,  Rad.  Lib.  325.  Strictly,  the  tone-syllable  should  have 
§ere,  njjipn,  so  K!im.  ll.ee.,  and  most  edns.,  K5n.  i.  453  f.  ;  but  the  best 
MSS  and  early  edns.  favour  njppo,  Baer  in  loc.,  B-L.  404. — 17.  mspy  tibq] 
2  MSS  'y  'otpy3  £§>  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  this,  unless 
y  ’Offy3  be  adopted  as  the  reading  in  v.1.  The  year  must  be  the  same 
in  each  case.  <@  =  jwk33. — 18.  on:]  The  vb.  only  again  Mic.  24. 
Op-f)vr)aov  0  dirbv  >Aos  E  =  K3p  &='n)  nn — ofiiK]  1.  ,3pik. — 1.333101]  The 
mas.  suff.  refers  to  poo.  <g  Karapipdaovaiv  airrrjs  (?  for  a&r'/jv)  =nvnVi] 
Q£L  N330i?=  033^1  £§>=;0t.  <g  continues  rds  dvyaripas  rd  tOvr)  veKpds, 
hardly  translatable,  but  prob.  meaning  that  the  01:3  are  to  be 
brought  down  to  She’ol,  so  U  et  detrahe  ipsam  et  filias  gentium  robust- 
arum  £5>  ‘  and  bring  him  down  with  it  (Egypt)  to  the  house  (n’3)  of  strong 
peoples.’  On  the  rend,  of  D33K  by  2  (§&)  Siaeroix^ov  see  Co.  109. — 
nrnnn  pa]  8  MSS  n’nnn  'k.  <£  ds  rb  pdOos  rrj s  777s. — 313  ’331  ’  nK] 

24  MSS  ^  '3  '’  ?k  ;  but  ok  may  be  pregnant,  '  to  be  with.*  The  ptep. 
active  in  this  phrase  denotes  a  state  or  fixed  character,  those  who  are 
gone  down,  so  Q’^s:  fallen,  not  falling  w.22**,  G-K.  §  n6d.— 19.  noy:  ’do] 
<£B  rLvos  KpdrTcot/  et  ;  <g>A  0  4£  vbdroj v  efrirpeirovs  =  nby }  ’rpp,  so  &>  (of 
the  waters  of  the  Nile).— 033]  <£B  Kal  [a  om.]  Kardp-^di. — ,333ml]  Hoph. 
imperat.,  G-K.  §  46  a. — G’^iy  ok]  Add  33n  '^n  from  v.20a-  2*b,  KoiuWyn 
uera  direpiT/xyTuv  iv  /mtaip  rpavfxaTtQv  fiaxalpa s. — 20.  i1?!)'  'n  'n  *pn3]  The 
first  word  may  be  om.  when  'n  'n  is  transferred  to  v.19 ;  i*?S’,  which  has  no 
subject,  was  added  to  introduce  some  reference  to  the  fall  of  E.  into 
She’ol.- — ,3:n:  3in]  om.  ;  substitute  irk. — mion  *?3i  nniK  13*0] 

As  ppinted,  i3?o  is  imperat.  with  6,  ct.  13^'p  Ex.  12 21 ;  but  the  word  is 
corrupt;  <@=i:iD.r??  sgtfm  ;  the  sg.  ,3:10,3  is  read  by  8  MSS  Kenn.  4 
de  Rossi  ’A  csa.  — 21.  V?  1333’]  <@=1l?  — D313:  'Vk]  <g  ol  ylyavTes  & 
Kn^j  ’£)’pn  *  rulers  of  the  peoples.’  ,(?k  =  ’!?'k,  cp.  1713. — Sik^  lino] 

<©B  4v  pdffe  1  Oopuftov  [A  @60 pov]  ylvov=n'n  313  ’n33’2  cp.  v.23,  or  n\3  7»n3 

(Ho.).  "Giv  133'  V3jy  jik]  (g  om.  iniy  nK,  and  takes  rv  '’  as  imperat., 
Kal  Kardprjdi  teal  k oi/ijOrtri  =,333^,31  ,3331,  from  v.19. — D’^yn]  The  prep. 
rk  ^  is  required,  cp.  v.19. — 'n  ’S^n]  45  =  'n  'n  Tins. — 22.  vnnsp  vnu’so] 

1*  nb’pp  v.24.  <3  TrepiKijK\(p  rod  /xv^fMaTos  airrov. — D’(?b:,3  D’Wn  dSs] 

So  v.  4.  The  ptep.  with  the  art.,  continuing  D’^n  which  is  to  some 
extent  defined  by  d?d,  namely  those  who  are  fallen,  Dr.  §  209  (2) .  But 
prob.  1.  Q’7d:  as  in  v.23.  See  v.18  «.— In  this  v.  <@=^51,  but  with  the 
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addition,  after  nSnp,  of  the  clauses  nSnp  vn  to  'nsTO  omupi  ds?  D'^n  dSd^ 
which  in  ifl  stand  in  v.28,  where  reproduces  only  crn  pm  on'nn  uni  nr*. 
Neither  text  can  be  taken  to  represent  the  original  exactly— 23.  The  v.  as 
restored  will  read 

□”n  pm  n'nn  uni  nrK 
jin  *nr  n«  onoSs  tkeh 

n'map  uni  -irK]  <§  4k€l  4860 ri<rav,  ical  77  ra<ph  avruv. — '3p  *0  'p  ’m] 
Rost  OLZ.  1903,  446  suggests  thait  vm  was  added  to  fit  the  context 
when  the  marginal  note  was  incorporated  into  the  text. — rrnn]  3  MSS 
and  nrvnn. — crn  pm]  E  here  and  in  the  following  w.  Njnm, 

perhaps  to  extenuate  Israel  and  increase  the  guilt  of  the  heathen ;  Co.  124L 
--24.  d'Vbi.i]  1.  O'Sdi,  as  in  v.22. — nvnnn  .  .  ttv  i^k]  The  rel.  clause, 
coming  before  another  Tel.  clause  (uni  iitk),  betrays  the  addition.  With 
D'Vny  vrv  cp.  D'Vnyn  133^  vv.21*  30 ;  'y  forms  a  circl.  cl.,  Dr.  §  161  (3)  ;  it 
is  not  in  the  accus.,  to  (the)  uncircumcised,  which  would  be  expressed  by 
'y[n]  Vk—  25  nS  33*0]  This  phrase  is  not  taken  from  vv.24*  26  ;  but  it 
may  be  an  erroneous  form  of  *?3n  ipn  v.28.— nrrup]  Defectively  written 
for  *Tnr»3p,  G-K.  §  91  k. — jm]  <£  connects  with  v.26,  and  implies  the  plur., 
so  E3T  *  ^=i3rni. — 26.  *?3n  i^d]  M 6aox  Kal  Gop4\,  inserting  the 
conjn  ’so  nnon]  The  sing.  suff.  implies  that  only  one  name 

has  preceded;  <gH3=£uiE>n.— .vnrap  vnu'20]  The  disagreement  of  the 
suffs.  in  gender  needs  correction,  1.  nunp  <&g>.  In  <S>  follows 

iravres  rpau/xartai  auroO,  a  mistaken  anticipation  of  the  next  clause. 

'n  '&nn  0S3]  Varied  from  the  wording  of  vv.22*  24.  The  Pu.  ptcp. 
only  here,  but  the 'd  may  be  dittographed  ;  1.  '7?n.  Ho.  would  also  read 
d^s 1  for  D’Siy. — 'nn  11m  ’3]  <8='nn  'i  ->«™,  as  in  v.24.  For  oivnn  the  Qer6 
&  read  rvnn,  v.23.— 27.  i33«r  «**]  1.  Cp.  1643  n.  for  &&.— O'V-jyo  d^bi] 

A  combination  not  elsewhere  in  the  poem.  =0^0.  Co.  prs. 

onDnSo  ^33]  For  the  3  of  accompaniment  cp.  Gen.  3211,  Jud. 
1 1 341  Is  724  om  the  suff. — onuiy  \vn]  For  the  sg.  predicate  be¬ 

fore 'a  pi.  su’bj.  see  G-K.  §  145  *■  But  L  s8*  co^’  °r  D?^  9^T" 
D-n  pm  unai  n<nn]  <&B  4^<t>6pn<rav  irdvras  [?  corrupt]  4v  ro  fa  airruv. 
(fiA*Q  ylyavras  for  irdvras.  g>  28.  "Q?*]  Elsewhere  the  pathafc 

for  §ere  only  in  pause,  e.g.  Gen.  213;  om.  /j .73m.— 29. .  **] 

So  V30*  ct  dp  vv  22*  24*  28  ;  the  change,  though  trifling,  points  to 
another  ’hand.— uni  ^  .  .  n’ste  on*  '»]  0  ;  the  absence 

of  the  conjn.  may  imply  a  gloss.  <$B  oi  A aaovp 

0 i  86vre s,  a  double  rendering  of  uni,  first  as  Niph.  and  then  as  l£al. 
xkaaoip  may  be  due  to  eng  read  as  eng  cp.  27**  and  to  a  con- 
fusion  of  Stfpoi  with  'A<r<r6pioi  cp.  Jer.  42  35]  1  i  or  perhaps  the 

Gk.  translators  interpreted  w.29*  30  as  describing  the  fate  of  the  Assyrians 
(v.22).  <£A  ’E5w/x  Kai  ol  panels  avry*,  a  hexaplanc  msertion  from  0  ; 

for  <£B  renders  dun  by  TSov/xcua  2512.  For  uni  ^>=i3»ni,  cp.  v.  n.— 
Dmi3i3]  3  in  spite  of  cp.  v.30.  Lev.  2627,  Num.  1411,  Is.  5  etc.  <£ 
rends,  oi  86ures  rijv  W  \-a^  AQ]  l=r,Jni3a  I  perhaps  1.  O’fW 

as  v.”,  or  [orr^TOi??  Ro.— 'n  'n  na]  <@='n  'n  Se.— V’  O’W r  na  non]  « 
oSrot  fieri  rpav/ianuy  tKoi/i'fiOrivav.  &  om.  tod.  a  t  nKi]  Many  Hebr. 
MSS  <SE  om.  the  conjn. — 30.  top]  See  on  v.  .— 1 ‘3'Di]  From  ^di  — 
install  Ps.  2®,  Pr.  823  ;  Akk.  nasdku=‘  appoint,  nastku=  prince  ;  to 
be  distinguished  from  id i=pour  out  and  iDi=ie/£at/0.  d?3]  ®m*~ 

uns]  1  duij<  with  some  MSS  and  E^P  et  universi  venatores  (l).  © 

irdvres  vTpaTrnol  ’Aaaotp,  misreading  unx  as  u*io,  and  turning  the  next 
word  into  a  pr.  n. — D'SSn  nK  nn']  ?  1.  'n  7X  vn\  ©  om.  the  prep. 

Karapaivovres  rpav/juiTlcu  cp.  vv.23,  24.  ^>==3"in  ’VSn  nx.  Cod.  Petrop^ gives 

the  variant  D’S-iy. — onro  onnuiD  on’nns]  ^  <n>v  ry  aikwi/  /cal  t\ 7  io-xy‘ 

•iJtwj'.  om.  D'B^n,  which  is  read  by  ’A0  ;  the  second  word  seems  to  be 
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a  gloss  from  v.29,  and  the  absence  of  the  conjn.  implies  this.  For  crvnm 
2  gives  TjTTTjd^vTcs  U  paventes  ?=D'*n.  DpuJp  with  d.f.  omitted;  Kim. 
Mikhlol  41a  cps.  -»7?P  Jud.  82;  oftener  with  p,  e.g.  Drr*|5p;  Kon.  ii.  291. 
dto  ptcp.  with  6  retained,  G-K.  §  72  n. — wen  .  .  men]  As  the  v. 
describes  existing  enemies,  not  the  nations  of  vv.22’2®  whose  day  is  over, 
the  impfs.  c.w.c.  must  refer  not  to  the  past,  but  to  the  future,  cp.  me>' 
v.29.  <£  om.  the  conjn.  in  men. — 31.  ny-is]  8  /8a (n\evs  4>. — nmi]  Q. 
uion.  <8  = prion. — lS'n  .  .  .  ’Wn]  The  clause  added  from  v.82b  ;  iS'n 
varied  from  nmn.  In  8A  a  transln.  has  been  inserted  from  0. — 
32.  wnn  nn  *nna]  Kt.,  %  recognizes  wnn  ;  Q.  Trnn  ;  1.  jnj. — D"n  p«3]  <8 
M  rijs  fwi/s,  cp.  8  vv.24-  2*-  2’  and  ct.  v.23. — 3 #n}]  Ct.  v.19,  G-K. 

§  53s. — ruion]  fe-f/uer  airrov,  Cp.  8  V.20. 
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PART  III. 

ISRAEL’S  RESTORATION:  Chs.  33-37. 

a.  Transitional  to  Part  III .,  Ch.  33. 

b.  Israel  brought  back  ;  its  land  transformed,  Chs.  34—3*7. 

c.  An  Apocalypse,  Chs.  38,  39. 

d.  The  Temple  and  Community  of  the  Future,  Chs.  40-48. 
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PART  III. 

ISRAEL’S  RESTORATION 
a.  Transitional  to  Part  III.,  Ch.  33. 

Ch.  33. — The  chapter  divides  itself  into  four  sections. 
(a)  Vv.1'9 ;  the  prophet  is  appointed  a  watchman,  responsible 
for  warning  the  house  of  Israel  and  every  member  of  it. 
A  similar  passage  has  been  placed  at  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry,  316'21,  but  belongs  properly  here,  as  the  present 
context  shews.  ( b )  Vv.10’20 ;  each  individual  will  be  treated 
as  he  deserves  by  the  rule  of  a  perfect  justice,  and  in 
accordance  with  God’s  good  will  towards  man.  The  principle 
established  in  ch.  18  is  re-stated,  (c)  Vv.21'29 ;  the  news  of 
Jerusalem’s  fall  arrives.  The  prophet’s  utterance  is  set  free ; 
and  his  first  word  is  directed  to  those  who  survive  in  the  wasted 
land  ;  the  only  future  in  store  for  them  is  further  ruin.  The 
passage  is  connected  with  324'27  and  2428f-,  see  p.  46.  (d) 

Vy_30-33  .  ^  oracle  for  the  exiles.  Hitherto  they  had  listened 
with  an  idle  curiosity ;  in  the  future  they  will  recognize  the 
truth  of  the  prophet’s  message.  Logically,  perhaps,  (c)  and 
(d)  should  come  before  (a)  and  ( b )  ;  but  whatever  the  original 
order  may  have  been,  the  four  sections  converge  upon  a 
turning-point  in  Ezekiel’s  ministry. 

Thus  ( a )  impresses  upon  him  the  responsibility  both  of  the 
watchman  and  of  the  people ;  it  was  his  duty  to  sound  the 
note  of  warning,  and  theirs  to  act  accordingly.  For  the  past 
seven  years  he  had  proclaimed  the  approach  of  judgement, 
and  the  people  had  refused  to  pay  attention  ;  they  must  suffer 
the  consequences.  ( b )  This  raised  the  question  of  divine 
retribution.  He  recalls  one  part  of  the  conclusion  reached  in 
ch.  18,  namely,  that  every  man  is  free  to  change  his  life,  for 
better  or  for  worse.  The  opportunity  is  always  open ;  and 
God  desires  not  death  for  the  guilty,  but  life  for  the  penitent : 
a  consideration  which  comes  in  appropriately  at  this  point, 
when  the  prophet  is  about  to  turn  from  the  divine  judgement 
to  the  divine  purpose  of  restoration.  The  section  (c)  which 
follows,  though  its  contents  are  so  important,  seems  to  be 
introduced  almost  as  a  parenthesis.  The  prophet’s  tone  is 
hardly  altered  by  the  momentous  news;  he  still  denounces 
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the  old  sins  in  the  old  way ;  although  his  prophecies  had  been 
signally  confirmed,  it  seems  as  if  he  could  not  at  once  adapt 
himself  to  the  changed  conditions.  Yet  in  (d)  a  new  prospect 
is  opening ;  the  future,  he  knows,  must  lie  with  the  exiles  ; 
however  disappointing  their  attitude  had  been,  they  would 
form  the  new  Israel  as  described  in  chs.  34-37.  This  section 
is  vaguely  expressed.  Holscher  regards  it  as  a  polemic  dictated 
by  a  later  age,  when  the  people  of  the  land  were  engaged  in 
controversy  with  the  gdla ;  Torrey  treats  (c)  as  an  interpola¬ 
tion,  and  (d)  as  threatening  a  future  judgement  (Pseudo-Ez.  37  f.), 
but  the  explanation  given  above  is  equally  possible,  and  more 
in  keeping  with  the  progress  of  Ez.’s  thought. 

V.  2.  the  sons  of  thy  people ]  Vv.12-  17  30 ;  see  311  n. — the 
people  of  the  land  take  one  of  their  number ]  lit.  from  the  whole 
of  them,  cp.  Gen.  47s,  1  K.  1231.  The  discourse  begins  with  a 
parable,  vv.2'6,  drawn  from  a  familiar  practice  ;  in  times  of 
danger  a  watchman  is  posted  on  a  tower  or  wall  to  give  warning 
of  the  enemy’s  approach  ;  cp.  2  K.  917.— Strictly  speaking,  this 
and  the  next  two  w.  form  one  long  sentence  ;  the  main  hypo¬ 
thesis  begins  with  When  I  bring  a  sword  v.2,  and  ends  with  his 
blood  shall  be  on  his  head  v.4b ;  the  interval  is  filled  with  another 
hypothetical  clause,  and  if  he  sees  the  sword  coming  on  the  land, 
and  sounds  the  alarm  and  warns  the  people  (v.3),  and  any  one 
hears  .  .  and  shall  not  have  taken  warning,  and  ‘  the  ’  sword 
shall  have  come  and  carried  him  off  (v.44).  For  the  sword  cp. 
1417  2Jli0-  24- t9fl- 19] ;  for  sounding  the  alarm  with  a  trumpet 
cp.  Am.  3s,  Hos.  58,  Neh.  413t- ;  for  his  blood  shall  be  on  his  head 
see  1813  n. — 5.  but  he  '  gave  warning,’  he  has  delivered  himself] 
The  reference  is  to  the  watchman  who  had  done  his  duty,  cp. 
319.  JfJl  and  he  having  been  warned,  referring  to  cl.  a,  makes 
no  sense. — 6.  and  ‘  the  ’  sword  has  come  and  carried  off  some 
persons  of  them ]  The  case  is  only  an  imaginary  one,  but  it  is 
stated  as  though  an  actual  occurrence  had  taken  place. — he  is 
taken  in  his  iniquity ]  ‘  Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin  ’ 
[Hamlet  i.  5,  76).  Strictly,  the  moral  condition  of  the  unwarned 
citizen  belongs  to  the  application,  vv.8- 9,  rather  than  to  the 
parable  ;  the  allusion  to  it  may  be  intended  to  lead  over  from 
the  one  to  the  other. — and  his  blood  will  I  search  for]  lit.  ‘  exact 
an  equivalent  for,’  cp.  Gen.  4222,  Ps.  913  1121 ;  the  law  on  the 
subject  is  laid  down  in  Gen.  9®  P.  Similarly,  to  seek,  v.8  318-  20, 
2  S.  411. — 7.  The  parable  is  applied.  Jahveh  appoints  the 
prophet  as  watchman,  with  a  responsibility  towards  both  the 
nation  and  individuals.  Vv.7'9  repeat  317-19.— 8.  When  I  say 
to  the  wicked  man,  0  wicked  man]  The  repetition  is  probably 
accidental ;  it  is  not  found  in  318,  nor  in  here. — he,  wicked 

man,  shall  die  because  of  his  iniquity]  So  318 »  but  perhaps  1.  that 
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wicked  man.—Vv.  10-20.  An  expansion  of  the  theme  of  w.1’9  ; 
the  watchman  as  prophet  is  to  proclaim  God’s  desire  that  the 
individual  should  live  in  the  highest  sense  (vv.10*  u),  and  that 
he  is  free  to  determine  his  conduct  (vv.12”16).  This  brings  up 
again  the  problem  of  God’s  retributive  justice.  The  answer 
given  in  ch.  18  is  repeated  with  renewed  emphasis,  though,  of 
the  two  cases  discussed  in  i85*20  and  i821"29,  only  the  second 
presents  itself  now ;  the  first  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
Herrmann  points  out  that  Ez.’s  doctrine  of  retribution  is  based 
upon  his  interest  in  practical  religion  (Hesechielst.  141)  ;  it  is 
the  teaching  of  a  pastor,  not  of  a  speculative  theologian. — 
io*  .As  in  ch.  18,  the  discussion  takes  its  start  from  a  popular 
saying  (812  n .)  :  Thus  ye  have  said,  ct.  v.24  are  saying,  and  v.30 
that  talk  together.  Ez.  may  have  been  reminded  of  what  the 
people  said  twelve  years  before,  when  the  calamities  were 
fresh  ;  cp.  9 9  where  the  verb  is  perfect.  But  the  point  should 
not  be  pressed.  Our  transgressions  .  .  .  how  then  shall  we 
live?  The  disasters  which  led  to  the  first  captivity  had  con¬ 
vinced  the  people  of  Judah  that  they  were  being  punished  for 
the  sins  of  the  nation  such  as  Manasseh  had  encouraged  (see 
p.  197).  They  had  a  sense  of  guilt,  but  little  thought  of 
penitence,  and  no  faith  in  Jahveh’s  desire  for  their  recovery  : 
how  then  shall  we  live?  In  a  later  prophecy  Ez.  deals  with  this 
feeling  of  despair,  37s* 9'*  ;  for  the  present  he  insists  on  God’s 
justice  m  punishing  the  sinful,  and  His  mercy  in  willing  their 
return.  Impenitence  despairs  of  life  i.e.  revival,  faith  prays 
for  it,  Ps.  ii977- 116* 144.  With  we  are  rotting  away  in  them  cp. 
417  2423. — 11.  For  the  divine  oath  see  5 11  n.  God’s  desire  is 
that  men  should  repent  and  live,  a  re-affirmation  of  the  great 
truth  laid  down  in  1823. — Turn  ye,  turn  ye]  Cp.  i830f*.  Ez. 
sometimes  repeats  a  word  to  express  impatience  or  passion, 
204  n.  ;  here  to  make  the  appeal  more  urgent.  This  emotional 
idiom  is  characteristic  of  the  Second  Isaiah,  e.g.  Is.  401  5i9*  12* 17 
521* 11  and  5714  6210.— 12.  A  man’s  past  does  not  necessarily 
determine  his  future  ;  he  is  morally  free  either  to  sin  or  to 
repent.  The  principle  has  been  laid  down  in  i821"29  ;  it  is 
here  applied  to  the  hopeless  attitude  of  the  people,  v.10. — 
and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked — he  shall  not  stumble  at  if\ 
Wickedness  leads  to  stumbling,  Pr.  419  2416 ;  repentance  will 
arrest  the  fall. — The  last  half  of  the  v.  is  awkwardly  expressed  : 
lit.  and  the  righteous  shall  not  be  able  to  live  by  it  in  the  day  of  his 
sinning ;  it  spoils  the  parallelism  of  the  two  instances  alleged 
in  cl.  a,  and  seems  to  be  an  addition.  The  case  of  the  righteous 
is  dealt  with  in  vv.13'15. — 13.  When  I  say  concerning  the  righteous, 
he  shall  surely  live]  With  some  support  from  the  Vrs.  many 
read  '  When  I  say  to  the  righteous,  Thou  shalt  surely  live  ' ; 
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cp.  v.14  318. — and  he  trusts  in  his  righteousness  .  .  .]  The  case 
stated  in  320  1824. — 14.  And  when  I  say  to  the  wicked  .  > 
and  he  turns ]  The  case  stated  in  1827. — 15.  the  pledge  he — 
wicked  man — restores]  The  reference  to  the  wicked  is  om.  by 
;  it  has  been  inserted  from  v.14.  For  the  pledge  and 
robbery  by  violence  see  187  n. — the  statutes  of  life]  See  2011  n. — 
he  shall  surely  live]  See  189  n— 16.  Penitence,  testified  by 
restitution  and  change  of  conduct,  cancels  past  sin  and  secures 
*  life  1 ;  1822. — 17.  As  always,  the  prophet  is  jealous  for  the 
divine  honour  ;  God's  justice  must  not  be  questioned  ;  cp. 
pp.  194  f. — the  way  of  the  Lord]  Adonai,  as  1829.  Some  MSS 
here  and  in  v.20  1.  Jahveh,  which  ®  implies ;  &  tov  Kvptov. — 18. 
=  1824. — I9.=i827. — 20.  =  i825  ;  cp.  ib.  v.29  and  v.17  supr. — 
each  ...  I  will  judge  you]  So  1830.— Vv.  21.  22.  The  news  of 
Jerusalem's  fall  arrives  in  the  twelfth  year ,  in  the  tenth  (month), 
on  the  fifth  of  the  month,  of  our  captivity  :  a  memorable  date  in 
the  prophet's  life,  because  it  marked  the  fulfilment  of  his 
warnings,  and  set  him  free  to  take  up  the  task  of  reconstruction. 
The  date  given  here,  when  compared  with  that  in  Jer.  392= 
52 6 '7  (the  capture  of  the  city  in  the  fourth  month  of  the  eleventh 
year  of  Zedekiah),  seems  to  imply  that  it  took  a  year  and  a 
half  for  the  news  to  reach  Babylonia  ;  hence  many  propose 
to  read  the  eleventh  year  for  the  twelfth,  a  slight  correction  which 
has  some  support  in  Hebr.  and  Gk.  MSS,  and  is  found  in  ; 
this  will  reduce  the  interval  to  six  months,  a  much  more 
probable  length  of  time  ;  cp.  Ezra's  journey  of  108  days  from 
Babylonia  to  Jerusalem,  Ezr.  79  831.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
alter  the  text  if,  as  seems  probable,  in  Jer.  and  Kings  the  years 
are  reckoned  from  autumn  to  autumn  and  the  months  from 
spring  to  spring,  while  in  Ez.  the  Babylonian  fashion  of  beginning 
the  year  in  spring  has  come  into  use  (i1 «.).  Thus  the  eleventh 
year  of  Zedekiah  will  be  autumn  587-autumn  586,  and  the 
twelfth  year  of  our  captivity  will  be  spring  586-spring  585,  the 
month  of  August  belonging  to  586  on  either  system.  To 
Steuemagel  is  due  the  credit  of  this  acute  explanation,  Einl . 
in  das  A.T.  539,  576  ;  and  it  is  adopted  by  Ho.  12  f.  After  a 
siege  of  two  years  and  a  half  (241,  2  K.  25lf-),  '  a  breach  was 
made  in  the  city,'  and  the  Babylonians  entered  as  conquerors, 
July  586  (Jer.  392=526“7)  ;  the  news  reached  Ezekiel  in  Jan. 
585  —there  came  to  me  a  fugitive]  Hebr.  the  fugitive  i.e.  the 
person  whom  the  writer,  not  the  reader,  has  before  his  mind  ; 
see  2426  phil.  note,  and  cp.  Gen.  1413.  Ho.  thinks  that  the  sing, 
is  collective,  a  party  of  fugitives  ;  but  the  sing,  verb  hardly 
supports  this  view. — The  city  is  smitten  !]  i.e.  attacked  and 
captured,  as  in  Jud.  i8-12,  1  S.  301;  the  event,  recorded  in 
2  K.  254,  Jer.  392=527,  came  to  be  used  as  the  date  of  a  new 
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e,ra’ cA;  if;  Tbe  bu™“g  of  the  city  took  place  a  month  later, 
August  586  2  K.  258-i°=Jer.  5212’11 ;  but  that  is  not  implied 
by  the  word  smitten.-— 22.  The  prophet  carries  his  narrative 
twelve  hours  back.  Now  the  hand  of  Jahveh  had  fallen  *  upon  * 
me  m  the  evening  before  the  coming  of  the  fugitive ,  and  he  opened 
my  mouth  against  {he)  came  unto  me  in  the  morning;  then  my 
mouth  was  opened,  and  I  was  no  more  dumb.  This  moment 

fimpHeeniM0l m  2428'  f  ’  the  sign  8iven  there  is  now  con- 
the  general  sense  is  clear,  some  confusion  has 
CTept  into  the  text.  On  the  night  before  the  great  news  arrived 

IhiXrt  AaS  SelZef  with  an  ecstasy;  the  speechlessness 
which  he  had  been  undergomg  (3™™  4«-  6  2^,  27)  passed  aw 

when  the  fugitive  came  to  him  in  the  morning.  The  narrative 
however,  is  thrown  into  some  confusion  by  the  sentence  and 
he  opened  my  mouth  against  (he)  came.  It  would  seem  that 
two  glosses,  or  various  readings,  have  found  their  way  into  the 
text ,  thus  ana  he  opened  my  mouth  anticipates  then  my  mouth 
was  opened,  while  against  (he)  came  repeats  before  the  comine  • 
remove  these,  and  the  text  reads  intelligibly  before  the  comink 
of  the  fugitive  unto  me  in  the  morning.  The  prophet  was 
accustomed  to  receive  a  revelation  when  the  hand  of  Jahveh 

!el2?n22hlf1  ’’P*!  weare  not  toId  of  anY  on  this  occasion,  unless 
vv.22-  stood  originally  at  the  head  of  w.1'2®,  as  Kr.  and  others 
thmk ;  the  oracles  w.28^  and  30-33  seem  to  be  subsequent  in 

'~Vv:  23~29'  A fresh revelation,  not  communicated 
tranc®  just  mentioned.— 24.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
rums  m  the  country  of  Israel  are  saying ]  The  prophet  takes  up 
a  current  expression  of  the  people’s  mind  (cp.  v.10».).  Those 
left  among  the  ruins  of  the  land  were  claiming  to  be  its  rightful 
owners:  if  one  man,  Abraham,  was  allowed  to  possess  it  (cp 
Is.  51  ),  his  descendants,  now  numbered  by  thousands,  had  ali 
the  stronger  right.  It  is  quality,  not  quantity,  that  constitutes 
the  claim,  answers  the  prophet.  This  report  of  what  the  people 
were  saying  could  hardly  have  been  brought  by  the  fugitive 
h,ad  escaped  when  the  city  fell;  some  time  must  have 
p™ fr™tf.T10n  *2  ha^e.  gained  currency ;  the  change  of 
despair  of  v.  0  implies  some  interval,  and  agrees 
with  the  attitude  expressed  in  iri*.  How  Ez.  knew  of  this 
saying  we  cannot  tell ;  it  may  have  been  brought  by  other 
refugees  from  Palestine,  for  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
was  probably  going  on  throughout  the  exile-period.  Again 
the  question  arises,  How  could  Ez.  in  Babylonia  reasonably 
speak  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  ruins  ?  It  must  be  remembered 

dea  mg  Wlth  a  highly  imaginative  temperament. 
In  thought,  we  may  suppose,  he  is  at  home  again  among  the 
survivors  of  the  catastrophe.  All  along,  while  absent  in  the 
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body,  he  has  been  present  in  the  spirit  with  the  people  of  his 
native  land,  and  has  done  his  utmost  to  awaken  in  them  a  sense 
of  their  guilt  and  danger  :  one  last  word,  before  he  turns  from 
them  to  the  Israel  of  the  future!  The  prophet’s  language  can 
thus  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  situation  which  the 
Book  as  a  whole  describes.  There  is  no  need  to  infer  that  he 
was  living  in  Jerusalem  when  he  spoke,  or  that  he  never  was 
in  Babylonia  at  all  (Torrey  Ps.—Ez.  37  ff.).  &  indeed  omits 

these,  but  the  harder  reading  of  ill  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
ruins  of  the  land  are  enlarged  upon  in  Jer.  3310  (probably  not 
Teremiah’s).— 25-29.  Apparently  there  is  still  occasion  to  repeat 
the  denunciations  of  i88- 10 '12  22* -*  23a7-39.  In  Ez.’s  view  the 
better  elements  of  the  people  had  been  carried  into  exile,  and 
there  was  no  future  in  store  for  those  who  were  left  behind 
(cp  pp  60.  124) ;  the  land  which  they  claimed  would  become 
a  complete  desolation,  vv.28f-.  Their  ingrained  idolatry  is 
attested  by  Jer.  44  and  the  Aram,  papyri  of  the  5th  cent. 
(Cowley  Ar.  Pap.  xviii.  f.).  It  is  strange  that  Ez.  should  have 
chosen  this  particular  moment  to  renew  his  charges  against 
the  people  in  Palestine  ;  and  the  dependence  of  the  present 
passage  upon  ch.  18  and  512  614  has  led  some  to  think  that  we 
are  listening  here  not  to  Ez.  himself,  but  to  an  imitator  (Toy, 
He  )  Such  a  possibility  cannot  be  denied.  At  the  same  time 
the  position  of  these  w.  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  on  the 
lines  suggested  above. — Ye  eat  with  the  blood ]  i.e.  before  the 
blood  of  the  animal  has  been  drained  off,  see  18 \n.  and  cp. 
1  S.  I432fr*  ;  probably,  however,  we  should  read  as  in  i86- 
229  ye  eat  upon  the  mountains,  alluding  to  sacrificial  feasts  at 
the  high  places.-^  lift  up  your  ‘  eyes ’  to  your  idols]  Cp. 
l8e.  12. 15  .  for  shedding  blood  cp.  1810  222  n.  Moral  and  religious 
offences  such  as  these  disqualified  from  all  rights  of  inheritance. 
—26.  Ye  stand  by  your  sword]  i.e.  support  yourselves  by  violence  ; 
cp.  v.19  by  them  he  shall  live  ;  Gen.  2740,  Dt.  8*.  For -doing 
abomination  and  committing  adultery  see  i812- 6  n—  27.  The  v. 
recalls  the  three  plagues  of  512  I413fl*. — m  the  ^ngholds  and 
caves]  Used  as  places  of  refuge  in  troubled  times,  1  S.  23  •  •  ; 

the  two  together  in  Jud.  62. — 28.  a  desolation  and  a  desert] 
y  29  .  see  6i4  n — the  pride  of  its  strength  shall  be  put  to  an  end] 
So  3018 ;  see  724  n.  For  the  mountains  of  Isr.  see  62  n.  ;  with 
none  passing  through  see  1415  n.,  and  cp.  Zech.  714.  29.  The 

apostate  Israelites  will  learn* by  this  visitation  to  recognize 
the  true  Godhead  of  Jahveh  ;  cp.  610  and  43s  4413-  As  a  rule 
it  is  the  heathen  who  are  to  learn  the  lesson,  e.g.  20»  257; 1A* 

o026. _ Vv.  30-33.  The  future  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Gola ,  and 

the  prophet  turns  to  them,  but  with  some  hesitation.  Since 
his  prophecies  had  been  fulfilled  so  remarkably,  the  exiles  had 
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changed  their  attitude,  and  become  eager  to  listen.  But  did 
the  change  go  below  the  surface  ?  Will  they  rise  to  the  new 
career  which  is  opening  for  Israel  ?  It  is  certainly  coming. 
The  passage  thus  leads  up  to  Ez.’s  prophecies  of  restoration, 
chs.  34  ff—  30.  A  vivid  picture  of  Oriental  life  :  excited  groups 
talking  in  the  shade  of  walls  and  houses.  The  construction  of 
this  and  the  next  v.  is  as  follows  :  The  sons  of  thy  people  who 
talk  of  thee  together  .  .  .  and  each  talks  to  his  fellow  ...  31  they 
come  to  thee  etc.  See  v.2  n.  For  talk  together  cp.  Mai.  313- 13 
and  Ps.  11923  (in  a  hostile  sense),  jflfl  gives  one  with  one,  each 
to  his  fellow  (lit.  brother)  ;  the  two  phrases  mean  the  same 
thing,  and  the  first  is  om.  by  <g>,  probably  rightly.  So  far  from 
being  indifferent,  these  exiles  are  keen  to  hear  the  prophet’s 
message,  and  admit  that  it  comes  from  Jahveh.  Cp.  Jer.  23s7 ; 
and  for  the  current  saying  see  v.10  n. — 31.  as  the  people  come  in\ 
i  e.  making  a  crowd,  to  hear  the  divine  oracle,  <05  o~v/jlttop€v€t<i  1 
Xaos  <3. — and  they  sit  before  thee  ‘  ’]  Like  the  elders,  81 141 201. 

ifl  adds  my  people,  clearly  a  gloss,  om.  by  <3§s>.—for  ‘lies’ 
are  in  their  mouth  ‘  ’]  So  <©g>.  ill  has  an  unintelligible 
for  loves  in  their  mouth  they  are  doing ;  the  word  for  lies 
was  miswritten  loves  from  v.32,  and  then  they  are  doing  was 
inserted  to  supply  a  verb. — ‘  and  ’  their  heart  is  going  after 
their  profit ]  They  are  full  of  self-seeking,  though  a  glorious 
prospect  is  opening  before  them ;  cp.  the  incapacity  for  a 
larger  view  implied  by  the  questions  in  Mt.  1927,  Lk.  2224n\ 
For  going  after  profit  see  1  S.  83,  Is.  5611.  Outwardly  there  is 
much  enthusiasm,  inwardly  little  to  support  it ;  the  situation 
may  be  illustrated  by  Is.  2913,  Jer.  i22b,  Ps.  7838f-,  Mt.  i58t-, 
Mk.  7«-,  1  Jn.  318. — 32.  And  lo  !  thou  art  to  them  as  a  love- 
song)  lit.  a  song  of  loves  ;  for  the  latter  word,  which  has  an 
ignoble  sense,  see  2 3 5  n.  and  2311  for  another  form  of  the  noun. 
But  the  next  sentence  speaks  of  a  singer  rather  than  a  song ; 
hence  m  should  read  like  one  who  sings  of  loves . — and  has  a 
beautiful  voice  and  plays  well ]  Cp.  i  S.  1617,  Ps.  33s. — 33.  And 
when  it  comes]  The  subj.  is  left  undefined,  cp.  1225  n.  Hitherto 
the  crisis  has  brought  judgement  :  now  it  leads  to  restoration. 
For  behold  it  is  coming  see  y5  n.—they  shall  know  that  a  prophet 
has  been  among  them ]  So  25.  The  prophet's  function  is  to 
interpret  history  in  the  light  of  God's  purpose  for  His  people. 
However  insensible  and  shallow  the  present  generation,  a  new 
Israel  will  carry  out  God's  purpose  in  the  age  which  is  about 
to  dawn.  Cp.  Isaiah's  declaration,  Is.  2913- 14.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  treat  this  v.  and  2 5  as  a  redactor's  additions 
(Hemtrich  Ezechieiprobleme  127). 

<*•  33,  2.  ^  •  •  P*1  Dr.  §  197  (2).— lnpSi  .  .  hih  4d]  Dr.  §  123  (/S).  <£F 
=np?i.  The  sentence  has  a  quasi-legal  form,  Lev.  i2  21  etc  •  cp 

24 
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ch.  i413-  17. — 3.  roni]  The  second  hypothesis  begins  here;  see  Dr.  §  149 
and  cp.  3915,  Is.  217. — 4.  yopn  yon]  The  indefinite  subj.  expressed  by  a 
cognate  ptcp.  ;  see  1882  n. — Kiam  inn]  The  tenses  picture  an  actual 
case  ;  cp.  v.fl,  1  S.  1735  op'i,  Jer.  184  vwyn  ;  Dr.  §  148. — Tin]  1.  annn 
— n\T  lawna  ion]  The  apodosis  of  the  hypoth.  sentence  beginning 
K’aK ’a  v.2.  It  would  simplify  the  syntax  of  these  w.  if  yotyn  y& m  v.4a  could 
be  taken  as  the  protasis  of  v.4b;  but  there  is  no  parallel  for  a  hypothesis 
expressed  by  .t.t  .  .  .  yon ;  hence  vv.3*  4a  must  be  construed  as  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  parenthetic.  £§>  om.  n\v. — 5.  Vip  ro<]  <g  =  'p  nK  ’a. — nnu  wni] 
Niph.  ptcp.,  or  perf.  with  pausal  v  (Mass.).  But  1.  i'n|n  ;  the  subj.  of 
Kin  is  nsjf.n  understood.  &=0l  ;  om.  cl.  a,  and  reads  dki  for  mm. — 
The  pf.  expresses  the  certainty  of  the  result,  cp.  Num.  i913-  20  kdu  ; 
Dr.  §  136  (7)  Obs. — 6.  .  .  ypp  riVi  .  .  n$rv  '?]  The  same  sequence 

as  in  v.4a ;  tenses  denoting  a  completed  act  follow  a  tense  denoting  an 
incomplete,  conditional  act.  For  am  1.  annn  as  in  v.4. — npVi  uiya  Kin] 
The  bare  pf.  in  the  apodosis  is  uncommon  ;  it  expresses  certainty  and 
suddenness,  cp.  1  S.  21#b  ;  Dr.  §  136  (7).  For  mas.  Kin  has  fern., 

referring  to  vsj. — inn]  <gB  Kal  t6  al/xa  A  k.t.  at/xa  avrrjs  (£>).  <@'s 

rendering  of  vv.6-  6  is  free  and  marked  by  the  use  of  ptcps. ;  Co.  102. — 
7.  udd  cnK  rnnim]  <gB  om.,  though  in  317  a  translation  is  given,  and 
supplied  here  by  ’AG. — 8.  niD’  .  .  .  man  k*?i]  and  thou  shalt  not  have 
spoken  .  .  .  shall  die ;  cp.  the  tenses  in  v.9  ;  Dr.  §  138  ii.  (p). — 'O’  'a  yen  Kin] 
Ct.  v.9.  <@  avrds  6  Avo/xos  ?  =yenn  Kin;  ?  1.  Kinn  yenn  =  o  Avo/xos  iiceivos 

&  318. — 9.  lamo  iv  kSi  njoo  aitrV  ianno]  as  usual  avoids  the 

repetition,  Co.  150.  With  the  irregular  fern,  naoo  cp.  3 19  nyenn  lomei. 
— 10.  DmoK  p]  <£  4\a\'fi<ra.T€,  cp.  9®  ii16  3512  ;  in  the  other  quota¬ 
tions  of  popular  sayings  the  ptcp.  pres,  (eight  times)  or  the  pf.  c.w.c. 
(j 825.  are  used.  For  iek1?  cmDK  cp.  v.24  3512  3718  om.  nDK?  in 

each  case)  ;  the  same  usage  in  Jer.  27®-  14  2924. — xx.  Uie>]  g>  = 

i3vm  iaip,  assimilating  to  1830. — iano]  G^JUtL+Tris  Trovrjpds. — crynn]  &B 
om. — 12.  onK  p  nnKi]  <$B  om.  ;  but  the  words  are  not  out  of  place 
at  the  head  of  a  fresh  stage  in  the  argument ;  cp.  v.10. — na  hvy  kS  'm  nyttni] 
For  the  cas.  pend.  cp.  io10-  22 ;  Dr.  §  197  Obs.  2.  The  Vrs.  simplify  ; 
thus  avo/xia  daepovs  ov  /xy  KaKCoarj  airrdv  so  U  ;  ^=yann  for  'm  'n. — 
na  nvn1?  .  .  pnsi]  The  words  are  superfluous  ;  na  has  no  antecedent. 
The  Vrs.  again  simplify ;  thus  <$B  k.  SIkcuos  oi  /xrj  dtivrjrcu  awOijvai, 
<gA  ’AG-J-^  a/xaprias  airrov.  §!>  =nTV  k1?  'sn. — inKon]  Inf.  constr., 

cp.  nK*?D  52,  G-K.  §  74 h. — 13.  pnjfV  noKa]  'V  noKcsVy  nDK  as  in  Gen.  2013, 
Jud.  954,  Ps.  33. — nvr  n’n]  &B  om.  <SAH^h  — 

ntryi  .  .  naa  Kim  .  .  noKa]  As  a  stative  vb.,  noa  can  be  followed  by  pf. 
c.w.c.  ;  or  naa  may  refer  to  a  definite  act  in  the  past,  then  n»y 1  will  be 
pf.  with  weak  waw  (Dr.  §  132)  ;  but  v.14  3 20  favour  the  former  view  of 
the  construction.  <@  =  nua  Kin,  £5>=neai. — inpns]  Kt.  sing.,  Q.  pi.  as 
320  j824  — iViyai]  The  conjn.  is  better  om.,  with  <£&,  i82#. — mo*  ia] 
See  1824  n.  §&  om.  la. — 15.  yan]  2G  supply  7 rapdvo/xos. — nSu]  Either 
robbery  by  violence  as  i87-  12-  1#,  or  something  robbed  as  Is.  314,  Lev.  523. 
— nvr  k1?]  Some  MSS  Vrs.  k*?i  ;  but  the  asyndeton  is  characteristic,  e.g. 
v.1#  i87fl*  17  2410  34s  3636  etc. — 16.  inKun]  Kt.  sing.,  but  the  pi.  lTiKtin  Q. 
Vrs.  agrees  better  with  the  pi.  vb.  ;  cp.  vyffD  1822. — Kon]  So  <&  ;  11  MSS 
and  ns^y  =  i822. — i*?  nnain  k*?]  So  1822  ;  om.  iV,  2G  render  it. 

— n’n'  vn]  <g>  4v  afrrais  fijo-erat  2G  £G)v  — 17.  lnEKi]  Pf.  c.w.c. 

cp.  omoKi  v.20  i819w. — nan  non]  The  pers.  pron.  is  in  casus  pend., 
and  adds  emphasis  to  the  suffix  with  the  noun,  cp.  Josh,  239b,  Is.  45 12, 
1  C.  28* ;  G-K.  §  135/;  Dr.  §  197(4).— x8.  nD1  •  •  2y*2]  Ct- 
.vn1  Kin  .  .  aiffai  v.19  and  the  impfs.  in  vv.18*  15. — ona]  The  plur.  suff. 
refers,  not  to  any  direct  antecedent,  but  to  the  verbal  idea  contained  in 
*?iy  ntpy;  cp.  on’Sy  v.19  i82#.  Is.  3816  on  that  account,  ona  Job  2221  by 
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such  things,  thereby ;  see  further  K6n.  iii.  §  14.  In  these  cases  the  plur.  mas. 
may  be  said  to  express  a  neut.  gender. — 19.  n^yi]  In  18 27  tfjn,  of  a  definite 
act. — tt  Kin  DT^y]  on  that  account,  cp.  v.18;  for  *?y  in  this  sense  cp.  v.28, 
Gen.  2740,  Dt.  8s,  Is.  3818  (?  text).  Vrs.  render  as  though  ona. — tt  Kin] 
Ct.  nvr  vn  v.18  ;  (8  avrbs  ^aerai,  but  g>TT  om.  Kin. — 20.  Dmoxi]  Cp.  v.17  ;  8 
K.  TOVTO  danv  8  etirare. — 21.  n:v  mry  wi]  8  MSS  Kenn.  'v  'y  ’npya. 
<8  second  hand  dv  r<£  SudeKarip  drei,  some  codd.  dvdeKdrip,  some  codd. 
and  2  deKdrip. — *Ttfya]  8  dv  t$  dwdeKdrip  pyvl,  assimilating  the  number 
of  the  month  to  that  of  the  year,  cp.  261  8A  ;  8^  ScKdrip. — 

So  401;  cp.  i2w. — 22.  nn\i  '»  in]  The  vb.  is  plupf. ;  Dr.  §  76  Obs. — 'Sx] 
1.  <&£&>. — -trisn  xia  'JS*?]  The  sentence  is  to  be  completed  with  ipaa  '*?x. 

irplv  d\0eiv  airrhv  A-j -npbs  pd,  rendering  freely. — 'fl  nx  nnsn]  Apparently 
a  variant  of  ’5  nn$»i  in  cl.  b. — xia  ay]  English  idiom  gives  iy  before  xia 
the  sense  of  against,  lit.  towards  the  end  of,  cp.  Gen.  43 25,  Ex.  22 2S, 
Num.  io21,  2  K.  1611  with  the  subj.  expressed  in  each  case;  so  ixia 
would  be  correct  here.  The  phrase  is  merely  an  alternative  to  trVsn  Kia  usS. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  suitable  sense  from 
the  passage  :  Kr.  regards  ay  as  a  corrupt  form  of  ny  (see  22 4  n),  'at 
the  time  of  (his)  coming  *  ;  Ro.  omits  's  nx  nnsi,  and  gives  ny  its  usual 
meaning  until,  and  reads  ixu  ;  He.  renders  ny  ‘  at  the  time  when,’  but 
allows  that  no  O.T.  parallel  can  be  quoted  ;  Ho.  makes  v.22b  follow  v.21 
immediately,  and  treats  v.22a  as  an  interpolation  designed  to  shew  that 
Ez.  learnt  the  news  supernaturally  in  the  evening,  before  he  heard  it 
from  the  fugitive  next  morning. — 24.  nVxn  roainn]  8  rds  7ip-rip.wp.dvas 
(scil.  TrbXeis,  Jer.  4010  (8),  0  adds  raijras. — nsx1?  oncx]  The  combination 
usual  in  Ez.’s  quotations  of  popular  sayings;  v.10  n. — nemo1?  px.n  runa  u1?] 
For  nemo  see  11 16  n.,  ££>  =  .nnx  enu  x1?  (i.e.  x^.n),  prob.  based  on  i»Tn  px.m 
vv  2*.  a« — 23.  8B  om.  this  and  the  next  v.  except  crrVx  ncx  pS ; 
vv.26  and  27  have  almost  the  same  beginnings;  the  translators  over¬ 
looked  the  intervening  words.  <@AQ0  supply  the  omission. — Din  £y] 
For  ?y= in  addition  to,  accompanied  by  in  connexion  with  sacrifices 
cp.  Ex.  I28*  ®,  Dt.  163.  <8A  dirl  tQ>  aiuan.  But  perhaps  1.  onnn  by 
Co.  Siegfr.  Kr.  Ro.  Ho. — cary]  With  many  MSS  1.  orry. — ispt/i  pxm] 
The  impf.  used  interrogatively  ;  Dr.  §119  (y)  n. — 26.  nayin  jn'py]  For 
□n'tyy  ;  perhaps  to  ease  the  pronunciation  before  'n  ;  cp.  'vb  pD'pm  44s 
n\in  p»y  Mic.  312.  A  scribal  error  is  also  possible. — 'i  nt?x  nt<]  &A(H  = 
'"i  nx,  om.  nt?x  by  homoioteleuton. — 27.  mo*  .  .  rnm  .  .  iVs’  .  .  xb  dx] 
The  pf.  between  two  impfs,  marks  a  strong  resolution  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  future  ;  cp.  the  pf.  in  i44b,  Jer.  31 38  ’nn:  -  Dr  §  13 
K6n.  iii.  §  131.  x1?  ox  8  el  pfy,  348  3819,  and  in  Gk.  papyri,  for  the 
classical  7j  pifv ;  Deissmann  Bible  Studies  206  f. — anna  mama]  Perhaps 

an  intentional  alliteration,  cp.  vv.28f-  514  i622-  39  3o17-  21  etc. _ Tn*?]  8 

rors  drjplots  too  dypov.—v rou]  (8  So^o-ercu  F  tradetur. — ■tax1?]  8^>¥== 
— 28.  noffDi  nDD»]  8  fyvpov,  some  codd.-f/«d  Tfpaviapdvrfv  so  ; 
other  codd.+/ca2  dirwXeiav. — naiy  pxn]  <3  did.  rb  py  eivai  biairopevbpevov, 

2  p-tfdevbs  Trapodetovros,  see  36s4  n. — 30.  12  onain]  Niph.  reciprocal  • 

^  =  about,  as  in  1  S.  194,  Dt.  67  n19  Ps.  87s. — The  subj.  "py  ua 
is  followed  by  a  long  relative  cl.  nvr  nxo  .  .  0'iau.i,  and  the  predi¬ 
cate  is  introduced  by  weak  waw  with  the  impf.,  as  in  1212  3111; 
Dr.  §  125.  There  is  no  need  to  read  '21:  03,7  Kr.  Ro. — nan]  <8g>Jy r  plur* 
— -inx-nx  in]  The  Aram,  form  in  Ezr.  4®,  Dan.  231  etc.,  not  elsewhere  in 
the  Hebr.  O.T.  inx  for  inx,  as  in  Gen.  4822,  2  S.  1722,  Is.  2712,  Zech.  n7 
(all)  ;  so  pointed  for  the  sake  of  assonance.  Etymologically  ' ahadu  is 
the  primary  form,  which  has  almost  been  obliterated  by  inx,  properly 
the  pausal  form  ;  B-L.  622.  The  sentence  is  prob.  a  marginal  variant 
of  vnx  nx  nain  no]  (3  om.,  Co.  Ro.— 31.  lxiai]  The  predicate  of  the 

suspended  subj.  in  v.30. — oy  kudd]  For  'D=act  of  entering  cp.  2610  ; 
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usually  place  of  entering,  27 8  4619  etc.  ;  the  constm.  as  in  124  nSu 
'§!>—&])  i'Sk  wm,  Co.  150. — 'Dy]  is  rendered  by  20. — o.tsu  o'3:y  '3]  1.  d'3T3, 
<g  &TI  pevdos  4v  tQ  <tt6ixolti  airru) v„  so  §s>.  GT=‘  mockery.' — ovy  non]  Prob. 
inserted  when  D'3jy  was  wrongly  copied  into  the  text. — nn*]  1. 

— oym]  <$  rw V  luacrfi&Twv.  In  &  ulactfu i  =  Sjb  Lev.  7®  U8]  and 
jer.  39  [32]  34  ;  perhaps  oyia  suggested  the  latter.  £&=‘his  counsels.' 
— -jVn  D31?]  <3  om.  the  vb.,  which,  however,  is  wanted  to  complete  the 
idiom,  ii21  201#. — 32.  on1?  -pm]  ical  y ivy  ai WoU,  so  HU,  perhaps  freely. 

_ teo]  The  pi.  is  intensive  and  abstract,  like  onn  168.  For 

some  propose  n?  ptcp.,  2  S.  1938,  Pr.  25®°  ;  a  better  form,  though  it 
does  not  occur  in  the  O.T.  is  vtf,  Ew.  The  Vrs.  confuse  D'3iy  with  3ny 
a  musical  instrument,  a  reed-pipe  ;  thus  as  pavrj  xf/aXrriptov,  QL  poui# 
'  pan-pipes,'  %  quasi  vox  citharae,  F  quasi  carmen  musicum.  £>  om. 
'y.—^p  ns']  Cp.  318  n. — 33.  n« 3  nan]  ®+tpov(riv. 


Part  III.— ft.  Israel  brought  back  ;  its  land  transformed, 

Chs.  34-37- 

A  new  age  is  about  to  dawn :  punishment  will  be  followed 
by  recovery ;  Jahveh’s  purpose  is  to  bring  back  Israel  to  its 
ancient  home,  and  there  to  create  a  nation,  outwardly  and 
inwardly  renewed,  which  shall  devote  itself  wholly  to  His 
service.  Thus  (a)  in  place  of  the  greedy  shepherds  of  the  past, 
Jahveh  Himself  will  feed  His  flock,  gathered  and  safe  in  their 
native  land,  341-18 ;  (b)  the  country  will  be  transformed,  made 
fertile  and  fully  populated,  36®  ‘16  ;  (c)  the  re-assembled  nation 
will  be  purified  in  heart  and  spirit,  3616'38 ;  (d)  Israel,  as  good  as 
dead,  will  rise  to  new  life,  371'14 ;  (e)  the  old  division  of  the 
kingdoms  will  vanish,  and  a  David  will  rule  over  a  united 
nation,  in  the  midst  of  which  Jahveh’s  sanctuary  will  be  set 
for  evermore,  3716-28.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  day 
such  a  restoration  could  only  be  effected  by  great  political 
changes,  by  the  fall  of  Babylon,  for  instance  ;  but  Ezekiel  is 
silent  on  the  subject ;  at  the  moment  it  was  neither  wise  nor 
necessary  to  say  how  the  deliverance  would  come  ;  enough, 
that  Jahveh,  the  one  true  God,  had  the  power,  and  could  be 
trusted  to  save  His  own. 

Here  and  there  later  additions  can  be  detected  with  more  or 
less  probability.  The  latter  half  of  ch.  34  appears  to  be  supple¬ 
mentary  ;  the  prophecy  against  Edom,  ch.  35,  stands  outside  the 
scheme  outlined  above,  and  may  have  been  inserted  to  sharpen 
the  threats  in  361'7. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  chs.  38  and  39  should  be 
included  in  Part  III.  They  picture  the  final  assault  and  over¬ 
throw  of  the  combined  forces  of  heathenism,  long  after  Israel 
has  been  settled  under  the  conditions  of  the  new  age  :  an 
apocalyptic  vision  which  took  shape,  it  seems,  at  a  period  later 
than  Ezekiel’s. 
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Ch.  34.  Jahveh’s  flock.— The  shepherds  of  the  past  and 
the  Shepherd  of  the  future,  w.1"16.  The  good  and  bad 
members  of  the  flock  :  Jahveh  will  judge  between  them,  vv.17  "22, 
and  will  raise  up  a  David  to  be  shepherd  and  prince,  w.23-  24’ 
and  will  render  the  land  secure  and  fruitful  for  the  sheep  of 
His  pasture,  vv.26-31.  Usually  the  ch.  has  been  regarded  as  a 
unity,  but  recent  opinion  inclines  to  treat  w.17"31  as  a  later 
supplement  to  vv.1"16,  and  for  the  following  reasons  :  there  is 
a  falling-off  in  style,  marked  by  the  repetitions  in  vv.17b- 20- 22 
and  18- 19 ;  the  figure  changes  unexpectedly,  the  ‘  shepherds  ’  are 
no  longer  the  kings  of  vv.1"16,  but  leading  members  of  the 
community  ;  a  judgement  on  Israel  itself,  designed  to  separate 
the  good  from  the  bad  is  alien  to  the  temper  and  plan  of  chs.  34- 
37 ;  the  ‘  one  shepherd  .  .  my  servant  David  ’  is  mentioned 
in  vv.23*-  only  to  disappear  until  37150- ;  the  transformation 
of  the  land,  vv.26"36,  comes  again  in  36s"12.  The  dependence 
of  vv.170-  on  other  literature  is  particularly  noticeable  ;  thus 
v.25  adapts  the  '  covenant  ’  of  Hos.  220 ;  vv.25"27»  are  almost 
identical  in  thought  and  language  with  Lev.  264"6.  These 
considerations,  put  forward  by  Steuernagel  (in  part),  Jahn 
and  Holscher,  must  affect  our  estimate  of  the  chapter. 

V.  2.  Prophecy  against  the  shepherds  of  Israel ]  The  prophecy 
is  cast  into  an  allegorical  form,  suggested,  like  other  allegories 
in  Ez.  (cp.  pp.  159  f.  249),  by  Jeremiah,  in  this  case  by 
Jer.  231"4.  The  shepherds  are  native  kings  and  rulers,  as 
often  in  ancient  literature,  both  Eastern  and  Western,  e.g. 
the  Akk.  r?u=‘  shepherd,  regent  ’  (a  ptcp.,  as  in  Hebr.),  Homer 
Od.  lv.  532  'Aya.fAtfj.vova  iroifieva  AaSv,  and  often,  Dante  Par. 
xxvii.  55  f„  Milton  Lycidas  114  ff. ;  so  Moses  Is.  6311,  David 
Ps.  7871*-,  Cyrus  Is.  J428,  the  Davidic  prince  infr.  v.23  3724.  In 
Jeremiah  the  figure  is  used  most  frequently  of  cruel  and  selfish 
rulers,  e  g.  Jer.  28  io21  2222  231- 2  2534"36,  though  also  of  those 
who  are  faithful  to  their  charge,  Jer.  315  23* ;  in  Ez.  the  usage 
is  similar,  vv.2"10  and  v.23  3724.  Zech.  n4fl- 16*17  137  owes 
much  to  both  prophets.  See  further  on  v.15. — say  unto  them, 
to  the  shepherds ]  The  double  direction  can  hardly  be  right  ; 
omit  either  unto  them  with  <$B,  or  to  ( concerning )  the  shepherds 
with  <@A ;  the  latter  was  perhaps  the  heading  of  the  chapter, 
cp.  Jer.  23*.  Ah !  the  shepherds  of  Isr.  who  have  been  feeding 
themselves ]  For  the  exclamation  cp.  I33- 18,  Jer.  231.  Ezekiel 
had  no  respect  for  the  contemporary  kings,  see  171"21  i910"14 
2i3o-32  bs"2?],  though  he  betrays  some  sympathy  with  the  fate  of 
Jehoahaz  and  Jehoiachin,  192"9.  He  shared  Jeremiah’s  opinion 
of  Zedekiah  s  immediate  predecessors,  Jer.  2210"30. — 3.  Ye 
eat  the  fat ]  pronounce  the  milk  i.e.  curd  or  cheese,  cp. 

1  S.  1718,  which  suits  the  context  better ;  the  eating  of  fat 
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animals  is  mentioned  in  the  next  clause  but  one.  ye  slaughter ] 
The  word  generally  means  to  sacrifice ,  to  slaughter  for  sacrifice , 
here  to  slaughter  for  food ,  as  in  i  S.  2824,  2  C.  182.  Animals 
slain  for  food  used  to  be  presented  at  the  altar,  so  that  all 
eating  of  flesh  had  something  of  a  religious  character.  In  the 
course  of  time  it  became  no  longer  possible  to  identify  slaughter 
with  sacrifice,  as  appears  from  Dt.  1220"28,  where  a  modification 
of  the  primitive  custom  is  sanctioned;  and  the  word  for 
sacrifice  could  be  used  simply  for  slaughter .  See  W.  R.  Smith 

R.  of  S.3  238. — 4.  The  sickened  ye  have  not  cured,  and  the  sick 

ye  have  not  healed ]  The  first  sentence  is  regarded  as  merely  a 
variant  of  the  second  by  Co.  Ho. ;  it  is  not  repeated  in  v.16  with 
the  other  epithets ;  but  see  crit.  n. — the  lost  ye  have  not  sought] 
Cp.  Jer.  506 ;  and  ct.  w.u- 12  below.  In  the  N.T.  cp.  Mt.  i812_1  , 
Lk.  15 4  1910. — but  with  strength  ye  ruled  them,  and  with  rigour ] 
In  Lev.  25  43  -  46*  63  with  rigour  is  connected  with  the  harsh 
treatment  of  slaves,  which  may  be  alluded  to  here  ;  in  Ex. 
i13- 14  P  with  the  oppression  of  Isr.  in  Egypt.  <@  understood 
the  sentence  differently,  *  and  the  strong  ye  overpowered  with 
labour ' ;  but  ffl  gives  a  better  sense—  5;  And  they  were 
scattered  because  there  was  no  shepherd']  For  the  idea  cp.  i  K.  22  , 
Num.  2717  P,  Mt.  936,  Mk.  634.  <&£>¥  give  my  sheep  as  the 

subject,  perhaps  rightly. — and  became  food  for  all  beasts  of  the  field] 
So  vv.8* 10  ;  see  154  n.  29 bn. — At  the  end  of  the  v.  ffi  repeats 
and  they  were  scattered,  which  &  carries  over  to  the  next  v. ;  it 
may  be  part  of  a  marginal  note.— 6.  My  sheep  wandered]  The  vb. 
is  hardly  correct  in  form,  and  &  omits  it ;  my  sheep  ought  to 
go  with  were  scattered  at  the  end  of  v.5.  Looking  at  the  text  of 
vv.5*  6  as  represented  by  <©,  it  will  be  seen  that  my  sheep  were 
scattered  occurs  three  times,  twice  in  identical  words,  and  once 
with  the  same  verb  in  a  different  stem  (v.6b).  The  redundancy 
is  best  explained  as  due  to  a  marginal  note  which  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  text ;  probably  the  two  vv.  should  be 
read,  ‘and  my  sheep  (®g>V)  were  scattered  because  there 
was  no  shepherd  .  .  .  the  field ; 6  on  all  the  mountains  .  .  . 
my  sheep  were  scattered,  with  none  to  search  and  none  to  seek. 
—on  every  high  hill]  See  613n.  2028.— 7.  Therefore,  shepherds , 
hear  ye  the  word  of  Jahveh]  So  v.9,  cp.  1635  364,  Jer.  4215  4426.— 

S.  As  I  live]  See  511  n— became  a  spoil]  w.22*  28  26s  364,  Jer.  214 
4932. — became  food]  See  v.5  n. — and  my  shepherds  did  not  search 
for  my  sheep]  The  kings  of  Isr.,  however  selfish  and  neglectful, 
were  nevertheless  Jahveh’ s  shepherds,  responsible  to  Him 
(v.10),  and  ruling  by  His  sanction.  <&TL§3>  the  shepherds ,  a 
weaker  reading.  Some  (Co.  Kr.  Ho.)  would  cancel  the  whole 
sentence,  and  it  certainly  overloads  the  v. ;  but  jffll  may  well  be 
original.— 9.  Repeats  v.7 ;  <SB  om.  hear  ye  the  word  of  Jahveh.— 
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to.  Behold,  I  am,  against  the  shepherds ]  See  58  n.—I  will  search 
for  .  .at  their,  hand]  See  336  n. ;  the  meaning,  ‘require  an 
equ^alent  for,  is  not  quite  the  same  as  seek  out  in  v.11. — make 
them  cease]  See  2327  n.— deliver  my  sheep  from  their  mouth]  The 
human  oppressors  are  pictured  as  ravenous  beasts,  cp.  Ps. 
c2  V  Lam‘  216  3 M.—f°°d]  Cp.  vA— ii.  Behold. ,  I  even  1] 
v*  >  CP*  58  6s— will  search  for  my  sheep  and  seek  them  out] 
Jahveh  Himself  will  assume  the  functions  of  the  neglectful 
shepherds.  The  ideal  of  a  Theocracy,  which  Ez.  cherishes,  arose 
out  of  the  unhappy  experiences  of  the  people  under  the 
monarchy ,  as  far  back  as  the  8th  cent,  the  conception  rose 
before  the  mind  of  Hosea,  e.g.  Hos.  84* 10  io3  I310*-  ;  it  is 
definitely  expressed  in  Jud.  823,  i  S.  87  io19  i212‘ 17  E2  (later 
than  Hos.).  The  kings  were  felt  to  be  responsible  for  most 
of  the  evils  in  the  national  life,  even  for  the  destruction  of  the 
state  ;  and  religious  minds  took  refuge  in  the  belief  that  Jahveh 
was  the  true  King  of  Israel.  Zeph.  316*-  should  be  noted  in  this 
connexion.— 12.  in  the  day  when  he  is  in  the  midst  of  his  sheep 
which  are  dispersed]  1.  in  the  day  when  his  sheep  are  dispersed ; 
see  crit.  n .—from  all  the  places  where  they  are  scattered ]  Not  only 
Babylonia,  but  Egypt  must  be  meant  (cp.  Jer.  24s  43s'7  441s- 
Is.  2713),  perhaps  also  Phoenicia  and  S.  Arabia.  There  is  an  echo 
of  Jeremiah  in  the  phrase,  Jer.  8*  24®  2914  (?  Jer.)  4012  (?  Jer.), 
though  he  writes  driven  for  scattered, — in  the  day  of  cloud  and 
thick  darkness]  Prob.  from  Zeph.  i16  (temp.  Josiah),  the  source 
also  of  Joel  22 ;  cp.  Dt.  411,  Ps.  97®. — 13.  I  will  bring  them  forth 
.  .  gather  them  .  .  bring  them  into  their  own  country ]  The 
promise  of  restoration  is  specially  emphasized  in  this  part  of 
the  Book  ;  see  the  passages  collected  in  the  note  on  n17.  No 
doubt  the  language  suggests  a  wider  dispersion  than  existed 
m  Ez.  s  time,  and  Torrey  believes  that  it  points  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Jews  in  the  3rd  cent.  B.c.  (l.c.  33.  106).  But  the 
Second  Isaiah  supports  Ez.,  e.g.  Is.  436f'  4912>  an(i  such  passages 
as  Is.  1112  (?  exilic),  Jer.  23s  3237 :  a  certain  imaginative  freedom 
must  be  allowed  to  the  prophets. — on  the  mountains  of  Isr.,  etc. ] 
See  62-  3- 6  n. ;  the  prophet  speaks  of  them  now  in  an  altered 
tone  ;  cp.  361®. — 14.  on  the  mountain-heights  of  Isr.]  Cp.  1723  n. 
(sing.,  of  Zion),  shall  be  their  abode]  Especially  the  abode  of 
shepherds  or  flocks,  2  S.  f,  Is.  6510,  also  of  camels  ch.  25s. 
The  pastoral  and  agricultural  tradition  was  never  lost  through¬ 
out  Israel’s  history,  and  coloured  the  national  ideals  of  the  future 
e.g.  Is.  3213  3320,  Jer.  3i12- 24  3312 .—upon  a  fat  pasture  they  shall 
feed]  See  v.18  «.,  1  C.  440.— 15.  I  will  feed  my  flock,  and  I  will 
make  them  lie  down]  The  first  pers.  pron.  each  time  is  emphatic  : 
Jahveh  Himself  will  act  as  the  Shepherd  of  His  people — a 
profound  and  moving  thought,  cp.  v.u«.,  Is.  4011,  Jer  319 
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Ps.  231  741  78s2  7913  802  111  957  1003.  Like  much  else  in  these 
chs.,  it  leads  up  directly  to  the  N.T.,  e.g.  Jn.  io11,  Heb.  1320, 

1  Pet.  226  54,  Rev.  717.  A  Rabbinic  comment  is  worth  quoting : 

'  he  who  is  on  the  watch  for  (the  Messianic)  salvation,  the  Holy 
One,  blessed  be  He,  will  make  him  to  lie  down  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  as  it  is  said  in  Ez.  3415,’  Pesikta  R.  xxxiv.— 16.  The 
divine  Shepherd  will  care  for  precisely  those  who  have  no  one 
else  to  care  for  them  (cp.  v.4).  This  again  receives  fuller  illustra¬ 
tion  and  point  in  the  Gospels,  Mt.  i812"14=Lk.  153'7  I910> 
Jn.  io10"15.  For  the  rescue  of  the  lost  and  the  driven  out 
cp.  Is.  1112  2713. — but  the  fat  and  the  strong  I  will  destroy ]  Some 
prefer  the  reading  of  &JL&V  I  will  keep,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  more  appropriate  to  the  Shepherd ;  but  Jll  agrees  better 
with  the  next  sentence. — I  will  feed  them  with  judgement ]  rather 
than  ‘  as  is  fitting,’  Herrm.,  who  adopts  <@’s  reading  keep.  The 
divine  Shepherd,  if  merciful,  is  also  just  and  can  be  stern  ; 
for  this  use  of  feed  cp.  Mic.  5s,  Zech.  ii4"7,  Ps.  2*.  Again  the 
N.T.  gives  expression  to  the  same  thought,  Rev.  227  126  I91S ; 
and  cp.  616  ‘the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.’— Vv.  17-22.  The  figure 
changes :  instead  of  the  bad  shepherds  and  the  flock,  vv.1"16,  we 
have  the  bad  sheep  among  the  flock ;  kings  and  princes  give 
place  to  powerful,  oppressive  members  of  the  community  ;  the 
Shepherd  of  vv.un-  is  now  the  Judge,  w.20"22.  This  change  in 
the  application  of  the  figure  goes  along  with  a  difference  in 
style  which  seems  to  betray  another  hand ;  the  matters  dealt 
with  also  give  the  impression  that  vv.17fl-  are  not  the  sequel  of 
vv.1"16,  but  an  appendix  partly  based  upon  the  prophecies  in 
chs.  36.  37.  See  above  p.  373—17-  Here  the  sheep  are  ad¬ 
dressed  ;  the  shepherds  have  had  their  warning.  The  rams  and 
he-goats  mean  the  leading  men  among  the  people,  named 
together  as  in  3918,  Is.  34s,  Jer.  5140  ;  cp.  ch.  1713  {rams).  Is.  149, 
Zech.  io3  {he-goats)  ;  acts  of  violence  committed  by  the  strong 
against  the  weak  are  mentioned  in  2224"29  (?  Ezek.).  The 
threat  of  a  divine  judgement  upon  the  community  itself  does 
not  occur  again  in  these  chs.,  which  picture  an  age  of  reforma¬ 
tion  and  peace  for  Israel ;  and  this  is  an  additional  reason 
for  the  view  that  w.17fl-  have  been  added  to  the  original 
prophecy  (Ho.).  The  judgement  which  divides  the  sheep 
from  the  goats  anticipates  the  parable  in  Mt.  2531®- — 18.  The 
people’s  natural  leaders  are  charged  with  appropriating  the  best 
for  themselves  and  damaging  the  means  of  fife  for  others : 
it  is  the  old  prophetic  protest,  e.g.  Is.  i23  314f-  58,  Hos.  47"11  71"6, 
Am.  39f-  41- 6,  Mic.  31*3.— ye  feed  upon  the  good  pasture ]  Ct.  v.14a. 
Hitherto,  vv.2"16,  the  word  has  been  used  in  the  sense  cause  to 
feed,  tend,  pascere  ;  here  it  is  used  in  the  sense  feed  upon,  pasci 
(so  v.14b). — ye  trample  .  .  ye  foul ]  The  images  describe  the 
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callous  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  powerful  classes,  cp.  v.19  322- 18  n. 

19-  And  my  sheep — that  which  your  feet  have  trampled  they 
feed  upon ]  Jahveh’s  sheep  are  the  helpless  and  weak,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  fat  and  the  strong.  The  common  rights 
of  humanity  are  invaded  by  these  selfish  oppressors. — 20.  Be¬ 
hold,  I  even  /]  See  v.11 21.  thrust  all  the  sickly  with  your 
horns ]  Cp.  v.4,  and  Dt.  3317,  1  K.  2211,  Dan.  84.— 22.  And  I  will 
save]  Only  again  in  this  part  of  the  Book,  36"  3728.  In  Ez. 
the  emphasis  lies  upon  restoration  rather  than  salvation,  which 
2  Isaiah  mentions  so  often.  One  chief  difference  between  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  is  this :  in  the  O.T.  Jahveh  is 
always  the  Saviour  of  His  people  (Is.  63s),  in  the  N.T.  the  Messiah 
is  Saviour  (Mt.  i24).— Vv.  23-31.  At  this  point  the  prospect 
widens  out.  After  the  sheep  have  been  saved,  and  the  good 
separated  from  the  bad,  a  fresh  epoch  begins  :  the  flock  is  united 
and  secure  under  the  charge  of  one  shepherd,  a  David,  ruling 
over  a  land  supernaturally  transformed ;  and  then  the  con¬ 
summation— it  will  be  known  that  Israel  is  Jahveh’s  flock,  and 
Jahveh  Israel  s  God !  The  figure  in  w.47  "24  is  developed  further, 
and  thus  forms  a  link  between  the  two  passages  ;  but  Holscher 
may  be  right  in  regarding  vv.28-84  as  a  still  later  expansion, 
the  work,  perhaps,  of  more  than  one  hand.— 23.  And  I  will  set 
over  them  one  shepherd ]  A  significant  phrase,  associated  in 
Am.  944  with  setting  up  the  fallen  booth  of  David,  and  in  2  S.  742 
with  setting  up  the  seed  of  David.  Taken  in  conjunction  with 
3724,  the  one  shepherd  implies  a  single  flock,  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms ;  cp.  the  fila  irolixvr],  els  iroi/iiyr  of  Jn.  io4*.  A 
contradiction  has  been  detected  between  this  and  v.45 :  with 
Jahveh  as  the  divine  Shepherd,  what  room  is  there  for  a  human 
shepherd  ?  But  the  latter  is  not  set  up  until  the  restoration 
has  taken  place  (w.44'46)  ;  and  if  vv.23fl-  were  subsequently 
attached,  the  inconsistency,  such  as  it  is,  can  easily  be  accounted 
for  .—even  my  servant  David ]  Not  David  brought  to  life  again, 
nor  ‘  a  king  from  his  seed  ’  (Rashi),  for  in  3728  David  is  to  be 
prince  for  ever ;  but  an  ideal  ruler  such  as  David  was  (He. 
Ezechielst.  123).  The  conception  is  treated  more  fully  in  3728'2®, 
and  goes  back  to  Jer.  23s'-  309 ;  Zech.  ii46  is  founded  upon 
both.  Kimhi  agrees  :  David,  he  says,  is  ‘  the  Messiah  who 
shall  arise  from  his  seed  in  the  time  of  salvation.’  The  hope  of 
a  new  and  better  type  of  king  seems  to  have  sprung  up  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  monarchy,  when  in  despair  of  the  present 
men  looked  to  the  future  for  relief ;  prophecies  of  the  ideal 
king  belong  to  the  time  just  before,  during,  or  after  the  exile, 
e.g.  H.  9®  ii4  (Gray  Isaiah  214),  324,  Hos.  3®,  Jer.,  Ez.,  Hag.  228, 
Zech.  3  6  •  9®,  Ps.  Sol.  I723.  David  is  given  the  title  of  my 
servant,  v.24  372«-,  like  Jacob  37 28,  just  as  the  historic  David,  a 
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man  after  Jahveh’s  heart,  came  to  be  so  styled,  2  K.  819,  Ps. 
8q4.  21  is.  2oj_  ancj  in  the  headings  of  Pss.  18.  36. — he  shall  shepherd 
them,  and  he  shall  he  a  shepherd  to  them ]  <g  om.  the  former  of 
these  synonymous  phrases,  of  which  only  one  can  be  original. 

24.  And  I  Jahveh  will  become  God  to  them ]  Cp.  v.31  and  n20  n. — 
and  my  servant  David  prince  among  them ]  There  was  no  desire 
for  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy  as  hitherto  understood  ;  but 
the  nation  must  have  a  head,  and  in  3726  Ezekiel  calls  him 
prince,  nasi’,  and  king,  melek,  only  in  3722; 24-  In  the  com- 
munity  of  the  new  age  the  title  is  never  melek,  and  the  nust 
has  a  less  prominent  position  than  is  assigned  to  him  here, 
e.g.  443  etc.  :  see  727  n.  The  ideal  of  the  future  has  advanced 
in  clearness  from  the  vague  hints  in  16®0  2132  [27] ;  cp.  1722'24  n. 

_ 25.  a  covenant  of  peace]  ensured  by  the  extermination  of 

hurtful  beasts  (cp.  v.28),  one  of  the  plagues  to  which  the  country 
was  liable,  i415-  Am.  312,  Jer.  2“  47.  Is-  3i4-  The  promise, 
which  is  identical  with  Lev.  26®,  may  have  been  suggested  by 
Hos  220,  where,  however,  the  covenant  is  to  render  wild  beasts 
harmless,  cp.  Is.  ii®'8  359  65“,  Job  522' 23-  A  wider  scope  is  given 
to  the  covenant  in  ch.  372®. — dwell  in  the  wilderness  securely]  The 
emphasis  on  securely,  w.28-  27  -  28,  shews  how  constant  were  the 
perils  of  life  in  early  days. — and  sleep  in  the  forests]  In  ordinary 
times  this  would  be  dangerous,  Jer.  5®,  Ps.  I0420f — 26.  And 
I  will  make  them  and  the  places  round  about  my  hill  a  blessing] 
A  doubtful  sentence.  The  context  refers  to  the  enhanced 
fruitfulness  of  the  whole  country  ;  it  is  therefore  out  of  place  to 
mention  the  people  and  mount  Zion  in  particular.  The  Vrs. 
recognize  round  about  my  hill,  but  om.  a  blessing  ,  the  latter 
may  have  been  taken  up  by  mistake  from  the  line  below.  The 
most  probable  emendation  is  And  I  will  give  to  them  showers  in 
their  season,  parallel  to  the  next  clause.  The  showers  (cp.  Jer.  33) 
will  be  what  is  sometimes  called  the  former  rain,  which  in 
Palestine  falls  in  Oct.-Nov. — and  I  will  cause  the  rain  to  come 
down  in  its  season]  i.e.  the  winter  rain  (geshem,  sometimes  called 
the  latter  rain)  from  mid-December  to  March ;  it  soaks  the  soil 
and  fills  the  springs  and  cisterns  before  the  dry  season  (May- 
Oct.) ;  see  Dt.  ii14  2812,  Zech.  io1,  Job  382®'-.  The  language 
-  *  -  JT- - be] 

[12)’ 

_  Z.’s 

descriptions  of  the  new  age,  e.g.  3684f-  47 ^.—and  in  their 
country  they  shall  be  secure ]  Similarly  Lev.  26® ;  see  v.28  n. — 
when  I  break  the  bars  of  their  yoke]  See  3018  ».,  and  cp.  Lev.  2613, 
Jer.  220  2810®-  308. — from  the  hand  of  those  who  made  bondsmen  of 
them]  This  expression,  lit.  to  work  by  means  of  another,  is  applied 


resembles  that  ot  .Lev.  2t>*a. — rams  oj  oiessmg  mere  snau 
<gj  better  (even)  a  rain  of  blessing. — 27.  the  trees  of  the  field  . 
increase]  So  Lev.  264  cp.  20,  Zech.  812,  Ps.  67’ 16  8513 
Thp  increased  fertility  of  the  land  became  a  feature  in  E 
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to  slavery,  Ex.  i14  P,  Lev.  2539-  «  Jer.  2213,  and  to  the  forced 
payment  of  tribute,  as  here,  Jer.  2514  zf  308.— 28.  become  a 
spoil  to  the  nations ]  Cp.  v.8. — they  shall  dwell  securely ,  with  none 
to  make  them  afraid ]  See  2826  n.,  and  the  similar  expressions 
^  26s* 6 ;  the  second  occurs  in  Jer.  3o10=4627,  describing 

the  future  peace  of  Israel. — The  close  parallel  between  w.25-2® 
and  Lev.  264HJ* 13  raises  questions  which  hardly  admit  of  an 
answer  :  Was  Ez.  the  author  of  both  passages  ?  or  do  both 
come  from  a  common  source  ?  Quite  possibly  Lev.  was 
the  original ;  and  there  are  other  grounds  for  questioning  Ez/s 
authorship  of  w.17"34  (p.  373).— 29.  And  I  will  set  for  them 
plantations  for  renown]  i.e.  which  shall  be  so  productive  as  to  be 
famous ;  cp.  Dt.  26“  Jer.  1311,  Zeph.  319'-.  We  might  render 
a  plant  Is.  6i8,  or  a  place  of  planting  177  314  n. ;  in  either 
case  the  sing,  is  probably  intended  to  have  a  collective  sense. 
If  with  <©  we  read  peace  instead  of  for  renown ,  the  meaning 
peaceful  planting-places ,  plantations ,  will  follow  suitably  the 
description  in  v.28. — carried  off  by  famine]  No  more  plagues,  like 
those  mentioned  in  I413« -.—the  shame  of  the  nations]  Cp.  36°* 15 
and  16 52  n. ;  the  shame  of  being  despised  by  other  peoples,  22 4. — 
30.  that  I  .  .  am  with  them]  The  wording  has  no  parallel  in 
Ez. ;  when  the  idea  is  to  be  expressed  fuller  terms  are  used, 
e-S*  3726  28-  Probably  with  them  has  been  copied  wrongly  from 
ye  (the  same  consonants  in  Hebr.)  in  v.31. — and  they  are  my 
people]  Cp.  Hos.  226,  Is.  5116  63s,  taken  up  in  Zech.  139.  See 
1120  n.— 31.  And  ye  are  my  sheep ,  sheep  of  my  pasture]  The 
ideal  relation  between  Jahveh  and  Israel,  vv.11- 15,  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  blessed  future  ;  cp.  3724-  27.  has  an  addition, 
which  requires  the  rendering  And  ye  my  sheep  .  .  .  are  men  ‘ 
then  the  meaning  will  be,  in  Kimhi’s  words,  ‘  Inasmuch  as  ye  are 
the  sheep  of  my  pasture,  because  I  fed  you  with  knowledge  and 
understanding  and  intelligence,  so  ye  are  called  men,  and  not 
sheep  or  cattle.  But  this  reads  too  much  into  the  language, 
and  men  is  om.  by  <©B3t ;  the  word  may  have  crept  in  from 
below,  352  son  of  man.  For  the  sheep  of  my  pasture  cp.  Jer.  231, 
Ps  741 7913  957  ioo3, — I  am  your  God]  Without  the  conjunction, 
as  often  in  H,  e.g.  Lev.  i84"6 ;  but  <&£>V  supply  it,  and,  with 
several  MSS,  give  the  full  formula  Jahveh  your  God . 

..  Ch.  34,  2.  'iv'  For  the  Akk.  r$u,  ridtu  ‘government/  see  KB. 
U‘  l3-.6*^82  (SarS°n'  Sennacherib)  ;  iii.  2,  32.  54  (Nebuchadr.).— d.tSn 
For  the  prep,  with  suff.  anticipating  the  word  following  cp.  144 
41 2  mu'?!  f.rWc  ;  both  textually  uncertain,  as  are  the  instances  given 
m  Kpn.  iii.  §  340  w.— d™  vyi  vn]  Cp.  43«  ;  Dr.  §  135(5).  ®  wrongly 

fir)  poaKovviv  Troifieves  iavrotis ;  for  oniK  D’yi  cp.  w.8-  10,  Ex.  519,  Jer.  y19. 
Occasionally,  instead  of  the  reflexive  stem  of  the  vb.’,  the  active  is  used 
with  the  objective  nx  and  a  suff.  to  express  themselves  ;  here  d/uk  is 
opposed  to  [ttstn. — 3.  ^nn]  «g»  7dXo  TB  lac=3^ijfl.— nKnan]  imply 
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'arrmo. — 7«2<n]  Some  MSS  and  £§>  '*na ;  3  *al  rd  trpb^ard  p,ov—')M 
so  9UJ  •  but  the  asyndeton  is  to  be  kept,  cp.  331*  n. — 4.  n’iVnjrrnK]  The 
Vrs  imply  a  sing.,  which  agrees  better  with  the  synonyms  in  the  rest 
of  the  v.  Baer’s  text  points  the  Niph.  ptcp.  with  a  daghesh  lene  (styled 
*  orthophonicum  ’)  in  the  S,  to  call  attention  to  the  beginning  of  a  new 
syllable  *  G-K.  §13  c.  It  is  curious  to  find  a  Niph.  ptcp.  (cp.  .v.21)  and 
a  Kal  ptcp  (cp.  v.16)  of  the  same  vb.  so  close  together,  but  the  association 
occurs  elsewhere  in  Ez.,  e  g.  v.6  nrm Dm  and  v.®  uisa,  ia«-  25  203  38”  ; 
Kal  and  Hoph.  3219-  21 ;  Pi.  and  Pu.  3623  ;  Kal  and  Hiph.  14  18  .— 
'n  n1?  nwa1*]  )  with  the  obj.,  cp.  TSTum.  1213,  Ps.  1161®  etc.— onitfq] 

G-K  §  72  i. _ Tism  onx  nnm  The  two  co-ordinate  nouns  with 

orep  are  separated,  and  the  second  is  added  at  the  end  ;  for  sentences 
of  this  type  cp.  Gen.  2814b  E,  Ex.  34a7b  JE,  Dt.  714b  etc.  ;  Driver 
Sam  2  55-  3  /cal  rb  iaxvP^v  KareipybraaOe  nbxO<P  ie-  so  Co-  *\°. 

He  ’on  the  ground  that  nn,  like  Sro,  usually  takes  ?  with  the  obj., 
e.g/2916 ;  but  in  Lev.  2563  it  is  followed  by  the  accus.  With  jfl  cp. 
S  k  fierb.  Kpdrovs  ^irertWeTe  avroh  ebppaivbfievoi.  For  TO  Cp.  Akk. 
fiariktu  e.g.  KB.  ii.  146  ina  parikti  ‘  with  violence.'  Ho  regards  T>B3i 

\  0  , _  _ .  1 _ ±.  ja nr  •t  c  cnflfi  riorv  * 


ipiSard  Iiov,  om.  ur,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  fem.  plurals  in  the 
context  and  ought  to  have  a  waw  consec.  (£>)  ;  moreover,  the  word  is 
never  used  of  a  flock  ;  prob.  it  was  inserted  when  the  present  division 
of  the  vv.  came  into  existence.  £§>  om.  nrsnsm,  0  recognizes  ia»\ 
Perhaps  when  uks  fell  out  of  v.6,  uks  nrsium  was  written  in  the  margin 
as  a  correction,  and  afterwards  copied  wrongly  into  the  beginning  of 
v  «  •  so  He  — 6.  'kh  us  *?a]  3B  om.  Sa. — ' an*  imm]  3B  om.  '***,  but  the  word 
cannot  well  be  spared.— 8.  nrm  .  .  nvn  jy’]  See  25s*  “  n.-imj  &  = 
ajn._ 9.  The  sequence  pS  .  .  |jr  .  .  pV  w.7'9  is  found  in  57,‘  13® 
I635ff.  22 1®  28«-  etc.  ;  K6n.  iii.  §  415  g . — w  &A  A20  £>h 

supply  a  rendering. — 10.  uan]  resumes  the  threat  sworn  in  v.®  ;  see  5®  n. 
G-K.  §  149c.— ■ wm]  See  i722  w.— JK*  .  .  ’narm]  <g='ip8>q)  Kal  diroarpMu, 

but  2 V VaArw.  Cp.  724  n.  2327  *.  .  lyv  kS] 

om.— on1?]  <g&tf+my.— 11.  uk  ’aan]  See  5®  w.  ®  'Vino  naan  behold, 
I  will  reveal  myself,'  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  doubling  of  the 
pron.  for  emphasis,  Co.  122. — wr n]  v.20,  and  v.10  n. — O’mpai  uks] 
PI  mas.  suff.  agreeing  with  sg.  fem.  collective ;  the  writer  thinks 
of  men  while  speaking  of  animals ;  cp.  ormn  v.12,  Num.  2717b  P, 
I  K.  2217,  Jer.  232'4.  3  *.  tiriaKtyponai  airrd  ?  =D’mpsi,  Jer.  23®  3. — 

12.  njp  nnpa?]  like  a  shepherd's  seeking  out,  a  verbal  noun  (only  here) 
from  the  Piel  stem,  with  an  abstract  sense,  cp.  n?,?3,  n?w  etc.  ;  see  Barth 
Nominalb.  §  59.  To  read  njpn  -1533  would  be  more  normal  but  less 
interesting. — mensa  ukx  *rn:a  invn  ova]  1.  roensa  uk*  nvn  ova  ;  apparently 
linn  is  a  dittogr.  of  [i]m\n ;  the  absence  of  the  art.  with  ^  mensa 
favours  the  constrn.  with  nvn,  cp.  v.2n.  As  pointed  niBhD3=‘  made 
distinct,’  Lev.  2412,  Neh.  8®  etc.  ;  a  mistake  for  mirsa,  1721  etc. 

5rav  xi  yvbpos  Kal  v€<p4\rj  iv  p.4ff(p  Tpofidrur  biaKex^p^P^vwv,  borrowing 
words  from  the  end  of  the  v.  to  make!  fll  intelligible  ;  bra v  #  implies 
m'n.  For  'sa  .  .  .  ova  gives  ‘  in  a  day  of  tempest.’  QL  paraphrs.  'sa 
by  pn£  eh.DDi,  cp.  C°  Gen.  3o40=i,isn.— 14.  'd  nnaa]  2  MSS  and  <3 
sing.,  C  ‘  the  holy  mount,  of  Isr.' — omfl  Defect,  for  on’!},  apparently  pi., 
but  really  sing.,  cp.  onp  Jer.  4920  (?  text),  ong^  Hos.  7®,  Stade  §.  35ic; 
G— K.  §  93  ss.  (3  k  tcrovrai  ai  p-dvdpa  1  axrrCov  4k€i  Kal  K0ifnj6i)<T0VTai  Kal 
4k€i  dvairavo’ovTai,  rendering  nasam  nv  twice;  see  23s9  n. — nynnn]  = 

'oaa  ;  but  for  the  acc.  loci  after  nyn  cp.  v.18.  Is.  3023,  Jer.  5019, 
Mic.  714. — 15.  3  adds  at  the  end  of  the  v.  1  and  they  shall  know  that  I 
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am  Jahveh.'— 16.  n3or.rmo]  om. — iwx]  <g  0vXd£«=WK. — royw]  The 
Vrs.  insert  and  ;  but  see  v.3  n. — 03^03]='  in  a  right  manner  '  Jer.  1711, 
Ps.  1128;  but  hardly  here.  17.  ’3ks  n3nxi]  <gB  Kai  v/xets  [r&A]  irp6^ara= 
|K2tn  |nN,i.— -'y^i  d'S'n?]  In  apposition  to  nth.  Rashi  expls.  d'stuk  ’^ya 
i.e.  the  violent,  lit.  ‘  owners  of  fists.’ — 18.  ljnn  .  .  ddo  eyon]  As  a  rule 
after  ayon  the  vb.  is  preceded  by  'a,  e.g.  Num.  i6#*  18,  Is.  713,  and  the 
Vrs.  supply  it  here.;  the  asyndeta  are  rather  frequent  in  this  ch.’,  vv.3*  16 . 
After  D3C  &  adds  D’jnn.— ypro]  the  clear  water,  lit.  ‘  that  which  is  settled, 
clarified  ’  ;  cp.  the  vb.  in  3214,  and  dd-id  v.19. — 19.  'jksi]  The  athnah 
marks  a  cas.  pend.>  here  without  a  personal  pron.  resuming  the  subject, 
cp.  407  4318*  17 ,  Neh.  1324.— oenD]  lit.  ‘  a  place  of  trampling,’  Is.  725  ; 
synon.  with  psid,  cp.  322. — 20.  d,tVk]  &  om. — .'nosen]  Cp.  v.nn. — 
|’3i  .  .  pa]  Ct.  ,(?  .  .  pa  vv.17*  22  4423. — nna  n$r]  lit  sheep,  fatness  ;  but 
1.  rmn}  'b  v.3,  with  some  MSS  ;  Dr.  §  188  (1)  note. — nn]  Only  again 
Num.  1 3 20  JE. — 21.  |y*]  <&  om. — 'an  arx  ny  mVmn  Sa]  has  only  the 
equivalent  of  'an  ntoun  ^>a,  translating  freely. — nm *]  So  Ex.  35 26  ;  ct. 
InniK  oh.  23  47,  1654,  v.23  below  (the  normal  form)  ;  G-K.  §  1036. 

For  nsnnn  ?k  cp.  814  n. — 22.  'nyenm  .  .  jyq  See  Dr.  §  123  (7). — ta*? 

See  v.8  n. — nff1?]  ^-f-omnySi  d^’n1?  from  v.17. — 23.  |nS,  Dnx,  jnnx,  D.vSy] 
The  genders  vary  with  the  image  before  the  writer’s  mind,  now  the  people, 
now  the  sheep;  cp.  v.11  n.  i#w. — inx  njn]  <gB  7 roi/Mdva  tva,  but  <£A 
ir.  trepov  an  attempt  at  reconciliation  with  v.16. — im]  Plen£  in  Hos.  Am. 

1  K.  314  ir4*  38  (ct.  94),  Ezr.  Neh.  Chr.  ;  ct.  an  v.24  3724*  26  ;  the  differ¬ 

ence  is  due  to  caprice. — onx  nyv  Kin]  &  om.,  ’A0  supply  a  rendering  ; 
prob.  a  marginal  variant.  For  jn*?  many  MSS  give  on1?. — 24.  nn  nayij 
<g=nm.  For  n'r:  gives  &p\uv,  as  in  727  i210*  12  3722fl. — 7n  '»  uk]  §s> 

om. — 25.  on1?]  (g>=nn1?. — i3Bn]  1&  ppnyrn^grow  old  (|tf;) ;  C  generally  adopts  * 
the  more  prosaic  sense  of  a  word  when  possible. — omy’a]  Kt.,  an  incorrect 
form  of  ony»a  Q. — 26.  nana  'nyai  ma'aoi  omx  wui]  The  construction  of 
7di  omx  after  wui  is  questionable  ;  it  should  be  '0  nxi  djtik  wui.  All  the 
Vrs.  om.  the  conjunction  in  'di,  and  <@  renders  teal  Soxru)  airroir $  xepiKVKXtp 
tov  6povs  /xov,  ’A0  add  evXoylav,  2  evXoyrjrotJs.  QE  paraphrases  ’nya3  as  ‘  the 
house  of  my  sanctuary.'  Read  prob.  inya  o’a'an  on1?  W131,  or  onya  as 
Lev.  264,  but  inya  is  nearer  to  'nyai ;  for  the  sg.  after  D’aai  collect,  cp. 
Mic.  58  ;  so  Co.  (partly)  Be.  (partly)  Kr.  Ro. — v.v  nana  wj]  <$  verb v 
eOXoylas. — 27.  n&a?  .  .  vm]  <&  k.  KaToucf/aoucLv  .  .  4v  4XxL5l  cipfyy f,  an 
exegetical  rendering. — o*?y  niDD]  &B  rbv  {vybv  g>,  <gAQ  r.  rod  kXoiou. — 
29.  dp?  yoo]  <@H^>=oV  y©V’.— ayn  ’sdk]  Davidson  Synt.  §  98  (b)  ;  for 

—destroy  cp.  1  S.  158. — 31.  jnxi]  With  sere,  I£im.  Mvkhlol  190  a;  the 

2  fern.  pi.  pron.  is  attracted  to  the  gender  of  ’3ks  ;  the  form  occurs  only 
here,  ct.  njw  v.17  13W.  28 ;  Stade  §  281  c.  Two  MSS  1.  onm.  <g  Trpbpard 
/mov  teal  irpdpara  ttoi/mvIov  /mo\j  dare,  i.e.  om.  }nxi,  reading  and  om.  onx. 

Ch.  35.  Edom  denounced. — Two  questions  arise  :  Why 
should  Edom  be  denounced  a  second  time,  when  an  oracle 
against  it  already  stands  in  2512"14,  among  the  prophecies  on 
foreign  nations  ?  And,  How  comes  it  that  an  oracle  of  this 
severe  character  appears  in  Part  III.,  which  is  concerned  with 
Israel's  restoration  ?  It  may  be  answered  (1)  that  the  present 
oracle  goes  more  into  detail,  and  is  marked  by  greater  bitterness 
of  feeling  than  2512-14,  as  though  in  the  interval  Edom  had 
aggravated  its  offences  ;  and  (2)  that,  while  Part  III.  is  mainly 
devoted  to  reconstruction,  yet  it  lays  down  as  a  preliminary 
that  the  land  must  be  cleared  of  all  the  hostile  neighbours, 
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Edom  among  the  rest,  361*7.  On  such  grounds  as  these  the 
position  of  ch.  35  before  36  can  be  accounted  for ;  and  there 
is  point  in  the  contrast  between  the  different  future  in  store 
for  mount  Seir  35s- 7* 15  and  the  mountains  of  Israel  36*-  4-  8fl\ 
On  the  other  hand,  ch.  36  speaks  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations 
as  hostile,  but  ch.  35  singles  out  Edom ;  hence  it  has  been 
suggested  (by  Jahn,  Herrm.  Ezechielst.  35  Ho.)  that  ch.  35 
was  inserted  after  Ez.'s  time  to  give  the  Edomites  a  more 
drastic  treatment  than  they  receive  in  365.  We  can  hardly 
do  more  than  balance  probabilities  ;  Ez.  himself  may  have 
introduced  the  chapter  to  add  emphasis  to  the  threats  in  ch.  36. 
Herrmann  in  his  Commentary  has  abandoned  his  earlier  view, 
which  Steuemagel  also  rejects  (Einl.  589  f.). 

V.  2.  Set  thy  face  against]  Cp.  25s  62  n. — mount  Se'ir]  The 
mountain  range  E.  of  the  *Araba,  from  the  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba,  the  home  of  Esau,  Gen.  324  [31  J  36s  P, 
Dt.  24f-,  Josh.  244  E.  Seir  (lit.  hairy  i.e.  covered  with  brush¬ 
wood)  is  sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense  for  the  territory  of 
Edom,  which  extended  westwards  from  the  \AraM  to  the  S. 
of  Judah ;  Dt.  332,  Judg.  54,  Num.  2023  343f*  P.  See  Buhl 
Gesch.  d.  Edomiter  22  ff—  3.  For  the  expressions  in  this  v.  see 
58m.  6 14  w. — 4.  Thy  cities  .  .  .  Jahveh]  Similarly  1220. — 5.  a 
perpetual  enmity]  Cp.  2516.  Edom's  enmity  was  of  long  stand¬ 
ing  ;  tribal  legends  carry  it  back  to  the  jealousy  aroused  in 
Esau,  Gen.  2741  J ;  see  also  ch.  2512  n.  For  the  rendering 
perpetual ,  in  the  sense  of  continuous  existence,  cp.  v.9,  1  S.  2712, 
Is.  565,  Ps.  7866. — deliver  ...  to  the  sword]  lit.  pour  into  the 
hands  of  the  sword ,  cp.  Jer.  1821,  Ps.  6311  [101  and  75s  C81. 
Perhaps  the  Edomites  joined  forces  with  the  Chaldeans  in  the 
final  attack  on  Judah  ;  this  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  words 
which  follow  :  the  time  of  their  calamity,  cp.  Jer.  1817,  Ob.  13, 
the  time  of  the  iniquity  of  the  end,  cp.  2i30*  34  [25,  29]. — 6.  As 
I  live,  saith  Jahveh,  ‘  9  Because  thou  art  ‘  become  guilty 

through '  blood,  so  blood  shall  pursue  thee]  For  the  form  of  the 
sentence  cp.  n8.  The  blood-guiltiness  of  Edom  was  all  the 
more  unnatural  because  Edom  was  a  brother-nation,  Gen.  2523  J, 
Dt.  23s  t7].  0i  reads  because  thou  hast  hated  blood,  for  which  2 
gives  thy  blood  i.e.  thy  blood-relationship,  a  meaning  which  is 
contrary  to  Hebr.  usage.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  <© 
points  to  a  better  form  of  the  text,  through  blood  thou  art 
become  guilty,  as  22 4.  The  end  of  the  v.  refers  to  pursuit  by 
murderers,  so  Rashi.  After  says  Jahveh  ffl  has  surely  I  will 
make  thee  blood,  and  blood  shall  pursue  thee,  an  incorrect  version 
of  the  words  which  follow,  and  om.  by  <§  ;  cp.  the  duplication 
in  vv.14- 15. — 7.  and  I  will  cut  off  from  it  [mt.  Secir]  him  who 
passes  to  and  fro]  A  variation  of  the  phrase  ‘  cut  off  from  it 
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man  and  beast '  I413* 17 • 19- 21  2513  29s,  and  ‘  cut  off  from  thee 
righteous  and  wicked  ’  2i8[3] ;  the  comer  and  goer  was  evidently 
a  familiar  term,  cp.  Ex.  3227  E,  Zech.  714  9®.— 8.  And  I  will 
fill  ‘  '  with  *  ’  slain  thy  hills ]  0i  I  will  fill  his  mountains 

with  his  slain ,  thy  hills  .  .  . ;  but  Edom  is  addressed,  and  the 
3rd  pers.  pron.  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  verse ; 
follow  therefore  <g  in  omitting  his  mountains  and  reading  slain 
or  thy  slain .  For  hills,  valleys ,  ravines  see  63  n.  ;  and  for  slain 
by  the  sword  cp.  3i17f*  3220”32. — 9.  perpetual  devastations ]  Cp. 
Jer.  2512  5i26*  62. — shall  not  be  inhabited ]  So  Hebr.  text,  lit. 
shall  not  sit ,  see  2620  n. ;  Hebr.  margin  shall  not  return ,  cp.  1665. 
— 10.  After  the  disaster  of  586  b.c.  Edom  laid  claim  to  the 
surviving  population  and  territory,  an  act  which  the  prophet 
regards  as  insulting  to  Jahveh,  the  real  Owner  of  the  land. 
If  the  future  possession  of  Israel  will  not  He  with  the  Jewish 
survivors,  3323fl*,  still  less  will  it  lie  with  the  Edomites.  The 
two  nations  are  Israel  and  Judah  (Ra.  Kim.). — we  will  possess 
it]  Sing.,  because  the  two  lands  are  really  one  (Kim.). — although 
Jahveh  was  there]  According  to  traditional  belief,  the  land  of 
Israel  belonged  to  Jahveh,  2  K.  517,  Hos.  93,  Joel  218  4  [3]2, 
Lev.  25s3,  Ps.  85s  tl] ;  and  Zion  in  particular  was  His  seat, 
437>  J^r.  317,  Joel  4  [3] 17 • 21.  Though  Jahveh  had  forsaken 
His  land,  n23,  it  was  only  till  a  purified  Israel  should  return 
and  occupy  it ;  then  Jerusalem  will  be  given  a  new  name, 
reaffirming  the  ancient  befief,  4836. — n.  The  punishment  of 
Edom's  spite.  Indignant  readers  seem  to  have  fUled  out  the 
text ;  at  any  rate  <6B's  1  and  I  will  do  to  thee  according  to  thy 
hatred '  is  an  improvement  on  the  overloaded  reading  of  jf{l 
and  I  will  do  according  to  thine  anger  and  thy  jealousy  which 
thou  hast  done  out  of  thy  hatred  against  them. — and  I  will  let 
myself  be  known  against  ‘  thee  ']  So  of  Jahveh  revealing  Himself 
to  the  nations,  e.g.  3823,  Is.  1921 ;  but  also  to  Israel,  206* 9  n.  For 
JW’s  against  them  <&  has  the  2  pers.  sing. — 12.  all  thy  blasphemies] 
as  here  or  revilings,  but  similarly  Is.  373=2  K.  193,  Neh.  918- 26 ; 
with  I  have  heard  cp.  Is.  3729=2  K.  1928. — saying,  It  is  devastated  /] 
So  Hebr.  text  and  % ;  They  are  devastated  Hebr.  margin  and  g>. 
®  The  mountains  of  Israel  are  a  devastation ,  but  jfJl  may  be  kept. — 
to  us  they  are  given  to  devour]  Cp.  15 4  n.  The  Jewish  survivors 
made  a  similar  claim,  3324. — 13.  And  ye  magnified  yourselves 
against  me  with  your  mouth]  Cp.  Ob.  12,  Zeph.  28* 10,  Jer.  4826*  42, 
Ps.  3526.  <&  reads  the  sing.,  thou  hast  magnified  etc.,  which 

agrees  better  with  the  context. — and  ye  multiplied  your  words 
against  me]  lit.  made  excessive ,  an  Aramaic,  not  a  Hebr.  word ; 
the  sentence  is  probably  the  gloss  of  an  Aramaic  scribe,  and 
omits  it. — 14.  $1  reads  as  all  the  land  rejoices  a  devastation 
will  I  make  thee.  This  corrupt  text  was  emended  on  the  margin, 
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whence  the  emendation  found  its  way  into  v.15a,  with  the 
result  that  both  forms  of  the  same  sentence  have  been  pre¬ 
served  ;  &  recognizes  v.14b  and  omits  v.16a. — 15b.  mount 

Sett  shall  become  a  devastation  is  probably  the  meaning  intended, 
because  and  all  Edom  all  of  it  follows  ;  <©  renders  4  A  devasta¬ 
tion  shalt  thou  become,  O  mount  Se  ir/ 

Though  the  Edomites  took  a  spiteful  advantage  of  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  they  did  not  at  once  take  possession  of  the  land 
of  Judah.  On  the  contrary,  their  advance  northwards  seems 
to  have  been  a  gradual  process,  due  to  pressure  from  behind  ; 
and  it  involved  a  simultaneous  advance  of  the  kindred  S. 
Palestinian  clans,  such  as  those  of  Caleb,  Jerahmeel,  Rekab, 
who  in  the  end  became  absorbed  into  the  Jewish  community, 
1  C.  29fl-  413fl\  See  Holscher  Gesch.  d.  Isr.  u.  Jiid.  Rel.  117, 
1 19  ;  Kittel  Gesch.  iii.  70  ff. ;  S.  A.  Cook  Cambr.  Anc.  Hist.  iii. 
405 

Ch.  35,  3.  A  moKi]  JL  om.,  &B  om.  ri,  but  a vt$  is  supplied  by  later 
hands,  and  AQ. — m.T  uik]  <gB  ic6pu>s  Kijpios. — t^k]  1.  &TL- — norci  noor] 
<g>B  els  tpypLov  k.  4pr)pLU)$Jiav=$U2VP. — 4.  "py]  &&  'y\  cp.  v.9. — 5.  nvn  |yj 
Cp.  v.10  and  57  n. — 'm  '33  n«  nim]  k.  tveKdOura s  [n3$i]  r(p  ohcy  'lap. 
d6\(p,  with  tQ  oLKip  for  rols  viols  on  account  of  ivetcddiaas  and  dl>\<p, 
added  to  give  a  bad  sense.  For  un  01=6  oIkos  &  cp.  &  3721  43’ 
44»-  i«  and  12 23  w.  U  et  concluseris  ?=naom  Ob.  14  ;  but  <£  supports 
01. — 3in  n'  Vy]  4S>B  4v  xeipl  naxalpy.  The  unintelligible  4x0  p&r 

is  marked  with  an  obelus  in  Cod.  Chisianus  (87)  ;  originally  &’s  text 
ran  iv  KaipQ  4xSp&v  4v  x€Lpl  P-o.xa^Pai>  as  A  writes  it ;  i.e.  dvk  ny3  was 
read  ny*  and  then  transposed,  Co.  406  and  103.  dtk  suggests  a 
play  on  om,  cp.  ns  and  onsu  Hos.  918  1316. — 6.  '3«  ’n]  After  this 
invocation  the  oath  should  begin  with  n1?  ok,  as  in  5 11  171®  etc.,  not 
with  on1?  '3  (perh.  = surely) ;  the  syntax  thus  shews  that  tott  .  .  on?  '3 
is  a  corrupt  form  of  the  following  sentence. — ^Tl  G“K*  §  10  h. — 
rwor  on]  1.  n nrt<  o?3,  els  atfia  i)p.apres.  &  (cod.  Reuchl.,  Co.  1 18) 
explains  0[  as  KnVinon  won  ‘  the  blood  of  circumcision  ’  ;  Rashi,  as  ‘  the 
blood  of  the  traditional  sacrifices,’  and  mentions  ‘  thou  hast  hated  thy 
brethren,  thy  flesh  and  blood.’ — 7.  n$9??]  Mistakenly  written 

for  nppip1?  v.3  33 28. — Ro.  He.  regard  v.7  as  secondary  on  account 

of  the  3rd.  p.  UDD  ;  but  the  suff.  can  refer  to  vyr  nn=the  territory  of 
Edom. — om  -ay]  <g>  dvdpuirovs  Kal  KT^vrj,  conforming  to  1413  etc.  ;  cp. 
52  3321  n. — 8.  i'my33  vVVn  inn  n«  ’hkVdi]  I£im.  tries  to  defend  the  change 
from  the  3rd  to  the  2nd  p.  by  referring  to  1  K.  22a8=Mic.  i2  ;  but 
the  cases  are  not  parallel.  &B=Tniy33  Q'^n  'n^oi  ;  <£B  (correction) 
Perhaps  inn  was  supplied  from  36*-  ®.  GT  has  3rd  p. 
throughout ;  Co.  135.  As  a  rule  after  the  first  object  comes  before 
the  second,  e.g.  io2  n6  32®  ;  but  since  the  first  object  here  includes 
three  nouns,  it  was  more  natural  to  write  with  slain  before  thy  hills  and 
thy  valleys  and  all  thy  ravines  ;  for  the  unusual  order  cp.  Nah.  213, 
Job  152.— dh3]  Referring  back  to  *l'my33,  cp.  Ps.  89s,  Dr.  §  197  (2)-— 

9.  moor]  As  in  Jer.  ll.cc.  give  a  sing.  ;  so  £  here. — Kt.,  a 

scribal  error  for  or  so  written  to  prevent  deriving  the  word  from 

3W  ;  the  Vrs.  follow  Kt.  The  Qere  reads  n;y\v$  from  3ir.  Co.  would 
point  n^in  Hoph.  Is.  4426  or  Niph.  ch.  3610. — onjm]  <&£§>  sing. — 

10.  'nn  'nr  mn  '3.n  ur  n«]  If  the  text  is  right,  an  instance  of  n«  with  the 
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nominative,  see  17 21  n.  <g  rA  Mo  tdvrj  real  a l  Svo  x^pai,  The 

Vrs.  do  not  recognize  ;  but  how  could  they  reproduce  it  ? — nrvm] 
Fem.  to  agree  with  the  nearest  subj.,  K6n.  iii.  §  349  /. — nuenn] 
#£&T==nwri.— n.  ’nn*yi  .  .  .  pS  11  .  .  .  vdh  jy'  ioj  For  the  construc¬ 
tion  cp.  2512*  13  ;  K6n.  iii.  §  415  g ;  and  for  the  pf.  c.w.c.  after 

an  oath  cp.  17 22  w.,  Ex.  6«,  Josh.  214  etc.  ;  Kdn.  iii.  §  367  at.  After 

add  *p,  rightly. — 02  TJWffD  .  .  .  idkd]  Kara  ttjp  ZxdP*v 

;  <gA9=;fft.  The  form  is  prob.  a  scribal  error 

for  ;  cp.  6 8 «.  <&B  om.  D3.  —  03  ’njnu]  1.  'a  <g. — 12. 

A  noun  of  kattdl  form,  like  .T$g,  with  a  guttural  as 

second  radical,  cp.  rtQty,  G-K.  §  84*  e.  <g  =  'j  <?ip  me,  possibly  due  to 
dictation,  see  6  4  n. — tok1?  't r  nn  ^y  mox]  See  33 10  n.  &  elvas.  TA  6prj 
I<rp.  ?prjna  =  n$ 95?  'v'  *yn. — nirsv]  Kt.,  sing,  referring  to  cp.  2611  n.  ; 

’cop  Q.,  plur.  agreeing  with  nn,  cp.  the  following  unj ;  one  of  the 

fourteen  places  in  which  the  Qer6  alters  n'  to  1';  in  Ez.  see  2343  37*2 ; 
Ochlah  No.  113.  The  word  might  also  be  read  as  a  noun,  7199^. — 13. 
oa'sa  .  .  iriam]  #=TS3  .  .  Viam. — oanai ’Vy  omnym]  The  Aram,  any =Hebr. 
n^y  cannot  be  found  for  certain  elsewhere  in  the  O.T.  ;  the  text  of 
Jer.  334,  Prov.  27*  is  doubtful.  &£§>  4  and  ye  multiply,'  so  Ra.  Dn*m.T 
6  k.  iporiaciTe  4tt  ijii  \6yovs  b/xQp  ?  =Dnhy-?q.  The  pf.  with  weak  waw 
makes  it  additionally  probable  that  the  words  are  a  late  gloss  (Toy, 
Torrey,  al.). — 14.  'n  nDPD]  4v  rrj  eu<f>po<rvpy  Traces  T77S  yijs  4py}fxov 

wovfyna  ae.  §> '  .  .  to  mt.  SeTr,  which  is  situated  in  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth.’  Both  imply  the  text  of  — 15.  's?  in  ,vnn  non;?]  The  vb. 
is  to  be  taken  as  3rd  fem.,  attracted  to  the  gender  of  nc dv  ;  Kdn.  iii. 
§  35°  45  tywop  (<rvt  6pos  2. — dhk  Sd]  For  the  idiom  see  n16«. 

45BAH  read  as  &s>onKv — lyvi]  &  consistently  nyn. — nwr]  & 

adds  6  debs  airrup. 


Ch.  36.  Restoration  :  outward  and  inward. — The  first 
half  of  the  ch.  (a)  contains  an  address  to  the  mountains  of 
Israel,  vv.1"15 ;  the  second  half  (6),  an  address  to  the  people, 
VV.i0“38.  In  the  earlier  days  of  his  ministry  Ez.  had  set  his 
face  against  the  mountains  of  Israel,  to  denounce  their  idolatrous 
associations,  61"7 ;  now  he  turns  to  them  with  a  promise  of 
fertility  and  repopulation  and  deliverance  from  the  heathen. 
Section  (a)  has  been  much  expanded.  In  vv.2’7  the  formula 
thus  saith  Adonai  Jahveh  occurs  no  less  than  six  times  ;  originally 
no  doubt  the  passage  formed  a  single  sentence,  constructed 
on  the  usual  lines  :  Thus  saith  Jahveh ,  Because  .  .  .  Therefore 
.  .  .  hear  ye  the  word  of  Jahveh ,  Thus  saith  Jahveh  .  .  .  Behold , 
I  .  .  .,  followed  by  the  words  of  the  divine  oath.  There  are 
various  ways  in  which  a  text  of  this  kind  may  be  selected  out 
of  w.1-7 ;  Holscher’s  suggestion  is  as  good  as  any,  namely, 
that  vv.1* 2*  4ab0* 6b/3* 7  represent  the  primary  form  of  the  section. 
(6)  The  land  thus  restored  will  be  occupied  by  a  regenerated 
race  ;  Israel,  purified  as  by  a  rite  of  lustration  and  quickened 
by  a  gift  of  spiritual  power,  will  then  enter  upon  the  ideal 
relation  with  Jahveh  (vv.24"28).  The  awful  holiness  of  Jahveh 
had  been  profaned  both  by  Israel  and  by  the  heathen  (vv.16"23)  ; 
it  will  be  reasserted  in  a  manner  which  cannot  fail  to  compel 
25 
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attention  ;  Israel’s  restoration  will  produce  such  an  effect  upon 
the  heathen  that  they  will  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
Jahveh  (vv.33'36)  ;  the  land  will  be  repeopled  with  men  as 
numerous  as  the  sheep  offered  in  Jerusalem  at  the  great  festivals 
(vv .a?.  38)  These  last  two  passages,  vv.33"36  and  37-  38,  appear 
to  be  supplementary.  In  section  (b)  Ez.  is  feeling  his  way, 
as  he  had  done  previously  in  ch.  18,  towards  a  general  statement 
of  principle  ;  his  conception  of  the  process  by  which  Israel 
is  to  be  regenerated  foreshadows  the  fuller  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament,  especially  that  of  St.  Paul ;  see  Davidson  266. 

V.  1.  Prophesy  unto  the  mountains  of  Isr .]  i.e.  the  land  of 
Isr.,  of  which  mountains  are  the  characteristic  feature ;  cp.  ‘  the 
mountain  of  Seir  ’  i.e.  the  land  of  Edom,  352.  The  language 
reproduces  that  of  62- 3,  in  an  altered  tone.— 2.  the  enemy ] 
In  particular  the  Edomites,  who  greedily  claimed  the  deserted 
country,  2512  3510;  but  so  did  Ammon,  Moab,  the  Philistines, 
Tyre,  25®-  8- 18  26s :  these,  the  rest  of  the  surrounding  nations, 
are  mentioned  below,  vv.3'5- 7. — has  said  Aha  !  against  you] 
See  611  «.  25s  ;  the  spiteful  exultation  of  Edom  contributed  to 
the  shame  v.6,  which  the  land  had  to  bear.— -and  the  ancient 
heights  have  become  our  possession]  If  the  text  is  correct,  heights 
must  refer  to  the  high  level  of  the  country,  so  Ra.,  Kim.  ‘  higher 
than  all  lands  ’  ;  for  bamoth  in  this  sense  (ct.  63  «.),  cp.  Dt.  3213, 
Am.  413.  But  <£>  suggests  a  more  probable  reading :  the  per¬ 
petual  devastation  has  become  our  possession,  cp.  35* ;  in  the  Hebr. 
the  verb  is  sing.  For  possession  cp.  1115 «.,  Ps..  8313  Iia. — 
3.  The  opening  words,  Prophesy  .  .  .  Because,  repeat  vv.1- 2 ; 
the  whole  v.  may  be  secondary. — Because,  yea  because]  See 
1310  n — they  devastated  and  crushed  you]  An  uncertain  transla¬ 
tion  ;  <§  ‘  because  you  were  dishonoured  and  hated  ’  may  be 
nothing  more  than  a  guess.  As  rendered,  the  first  verb,  which 
elsewhere  is  intrans.,  has  been  given  a  trans.  sense  ;  for  crushed 
cp.  Am.  84,  Ps.  562  574  [sl.  •  Another  rendering,  which  involves 
an  emendation  of  the  first  verb,  is  they  gasped  and  panted  after 
you,  as  in  Is.  4214 ;  for  panted  cp.  Job  5®  72.  Possibly  we 
should  transl.  they  treated  you  spitefully  and  crushed  you.  See 
crit.  note. — that  you  should  become  a  possession]  repeats  the 
end  of  v.2. — and  you  have  been  slandered  and  abused  by  people] 
lit.  you  have  been  raised  on  the  lip  of  the  tongue,  and  an  (evil) 
report  of  people ;  the  first  phrase  occurs  only  here,  but  it  is 
quite  intelligible,  for  lip  came  to  have  the  meaning  of  speech, 
e.g.  Is.  1918,  and  tongue  is  used  figuratively  for  slander,  e.g. 
Jer.  i818,  Ps.  57® 151  14012 1111 ;  with  (evil)  report  cp.  Jer.  2010 
=Ps.  3114  ll3),  Num.  1332  1436  P. — 4.  Therefore  .  .  hear  ye  the 
word  of  Adonai  fahveh,  Thus  saith  Jahveh  to  the  mountains  .  . 
and  the  valleys]  See  63  n.  ;  the  original  continuation  comes, 
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perhaps,  in  v.6b^.  Behold  I  will  speak  .  .  . ;  the  rest  of  this  v. 
seems  to  be  a  later  expansion  (Ho.). — the  devastated  ruins  and 
the  forsaken  cities  hardly  belong  to  a  discourse  addressed  to  the 
mountains. — which  became  a  spoil]  See  34®  n. — the  nations  which 
are  round  about ]  Cp.  v.7  and  57  n. — 5.  Surely  I  will  speak 
against  the  other  nations ]  A  strong  asseveration  of  Jahveh's 
resolve.  This  and  most  of  the  next  v.  are  made  up  of  repetitions 
and  enlargements,  which  have  not  been  woven!  into  the  texture 
of  the  speech  ;  it  is  best  to  regard  them  as  structurally  inde¬ 
pendent. — in  the  fire  of  my  jealousy]  So  Zeph.  i18  3s.  Jahveh’s 
jealousy  flashes  out  because  the  neighbouring  nations  have  dared 
to  seize  His  land  (cl.  b),  and  put  His  people  to  shame  (v.6). 
In  513  2325  Jahveh’s  jealousy  leads  Him  to  punish  His  people, 
m  3819  to  vindicate  His  sovereign  holiness  before  the  world, 
in  3925  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  Israel. — and  against 
Edom  all  of  it]  The  context  speaks  of  the  other  lit.  the  rest  of  the 
nations ;  some  later  hand  has  specified  Edom  in  particular. — 
who  assigned  ( lit.  gave )  to  themselves  my  land  as  a  possession] 
Toy’s  rendering ;  give  is  used  by  Ez.  in  a  great  variety  of 
senses.  Cp.  3510,  Ps.  8313  ™.—with  joy  of  (the)  whole  heart, 
with  despite  of  sow/]  Cp.  1667  25s- 15. — in  order  to  drive  it  out  for 
a  spoil ]  it  i.e.  the  land,  meaning  the  inhabitants  of  the  land; 
but  the  text  is  suspicious,  though  the  Vrs.  imply  something 
like  it.  See  crit.  n. — 6.  The  v.  down  to  thus  saith  Adonai 
Jahveh  repeats  much  of  vv.3-  4,  with  the  country  of  Isr.  in  place 
of  the  mountains  of  Isr.  which  are  the  objects  of  the  present 
address. — Behold,  I  will  speak  in  my  jealousy  and  in  my  fury 
formed  perhaps  the  original  continuation  of  .  .  to  the  ravines 
and  to  the  valleys,  v.4ab@  (Ho.).  With  speak  in  my  jealousy  cp. 
v.6  513  3819 ;  the  verb  (pf.)  must  be  taken  as  expressing  a 
resolution.— ye  have  borne  the  shame  of  nations]  i.e.  the  shame 
of  occupation  by  foreigners  and  of  their  contempt,  v.2  16s2 
3429 ;  ye  are  the  mountains. — 7.  Therefore  ...  I  lift  up  my 
hand]  Jahveh  vows  (cp.  20 5 ».)  to  treat  the  nations  as  they 
have  treated  Israel.  ^5  om.  thus  saith  Adonai  J ahveh,  perhaps 
rightly ;  the  formula  stands  in  its  proper  place  in  v.4b  ;  here 
it  may  have  come  in  with  the  insertions  vv.6- 6. — Vv.  8-15.  The 
address  to  the  mountains  (vv.1- 2-  4a-  8b/>- 7)  is  continued  with 
promises  of  fertility  and  repopuiation  ;  contrast  the  future  of 
Edom,  353- 7- 15. — ye  shall  put  forth  your  foliage]  Cp.  17s- 23 
ig10  313.  for  they  shall  soon  come  in]  lit.  for  they  have  brought 
near  (proph.  pf.)  coming  in ;  the  subj.  is  my  people  Isr.  A 
promise  of  return  from  the  exile  (cp.  v.24),  apparently  in  the 
near  future.  Ez.  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  exile  of  Judah 
would  last  forty  years,  4s- 6 ;  the  prophets  were  apt  to  fore¬ 
shorten  the  time  when  their  hopes  would  be  fulfilled,  so  sure 
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were  they  of  the  fulfilment. — 9.  Behold ,  I  am  to  you-ward ] 
Elsewhere  in  a  hostile  sense,  58  n.  ;  but  here  Jahveh  turns 
towards  (similarly  Lev.  z69)  the  mountains  with  a  promise 
that  they  shall  be  tilled  and  sown ,  cp.  v.34,  Dt.  214,  Koh.  58 
and  the  combination  of  metaphors  in  Jer.  189  24s,  1  Cor.  39. — 
10.  The  v.  begins  in  the  same  way  as  v.11 ;  cl.  b  is  inappropriate 
to  the  mountains,  cp.  v.4b ;  as  a  whole  the  v.  appears  to  be  a 
secondary  addition  (He.  Ho.). — the  entire  house  of  Israel ]  See 
ii16  n.  ;  the  restoration  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Kingdoms 
comes  in  3716fl\ — With  cl.  b  cp.  v.33.  Is.  5812  614,  Mai.  i4. 
Job  314  (?). — 11.  And  I  will  multiply  upon  you  follows  v.9, 
where  the  mountains  are  addressed  ;  an  increase  of  population 
is  promised  again  in  the  second  appendix,  vv.37*  38. — and  they 
shall  be  multiplied  and  fruitful ]  An  insertion,  betrayed  by  the 
sudden  change  of  person,  and  om.  by  <g  ;  the  two  words  are 
characteristic  of  P,  e.g.  Gen.  i22*  28  and  eight  times  ;  cp.  also 
Lev.  269. — cause  you  to  be  inhabited  as  in  your  former  time] 
Cp.  1665,  and  Jer.  3018  ;  the  reference  might  be  ‘  to  your  former 
state  ,'  were  it  not  for  the  parallel  term  in  the  next  cl. — and  do 
more  good  (i to  you)  than  in  your  past]  The  reference  is  temporal ; 
cp.  Is.  4021  etc. — 12.  The  mountains  are  still  before  the  prophet's 
mind,  upon  you ,  but  in  cl.  b  they  are  referred  to  in  the  singular, 
as  forming  a  range  or  hill-country.  When  ravaged  by  famine 
or  wild  beasts,  they  could  be  said  to  make  the  inhabitants 
childless ,  cp.  w.13* 16  517  1416. — 13.  Because  ‘  they*  say  to 
'  thee  ']  The  land  is  now  addressed  as  if  it  were  a  beast  of  prey 
which  devoured  its  people,  by  not  producing  the  necessaries  of 
life,  cp.  Lev.  2638  H,  Num.  1332  P.  It  was  liable  to  drought, 
mildew,  and  visitations  of  locusts,  Am.  47* 9,  Joel  1,  Hag.  i10f*  217, 
1  K.  I7lfl-,  Jer.  141"6.  The  nations  round  despised  the  country 
for  its  liability  to  famine,  v.30.  Slight  corrections  are  needed 
in  the  Hebr. — thou  dost  make  thy  nation  childless]  The  word 
nation  (goi)  is  rarely  applied  to  Israel  and  Judah  in  exilic  and 
post-exilic  prophecy  ;  it  is  found  again  in  v.14  2 3  (?)  3510  (spoken 
by  enemies),  3722  ;  it  carries  a  tone  of  reprobation  in  Jer.  59* 29 
728  98  1217,  though  not  in  ib.  3135  3324,  Is.  262* 15. — 14.  thou 
shalt  not  *  make  childless ']  So  Hebr.  marg.  and  Vrs.,  cp.  v.13  ; 
Hebr.  text  thou  shall  not  cause  to  stumble  ;  the  mistake  is  repeated 
in  v.15. — 15.  The  shame  of  the  nations  was  the  occupation  of 
the  land  by  hostile  neighbours,  v.6,  as  well  as  its  destitution 
and  impoverishment,  v.30. — and  thy  nation  .  .  ‘  make  childless  ' 
has  probably  been  copied  from  v.14  by  an  oversight ;  om. — 
Vv.  16-32533-36;  37—38 ;  the  coming  salvation.  Once  again 
Ez.  lays  down  the  principle  that  Israel's  disloyalty  was  bound 
to  be  punished  by  exile.  But  Jahveh  cannot  allow  the  exile 
to  be  permanent,  because  it  leads  to  the  profaning  of  His  Name  ; 
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for  His  own  sake,  therefore,  not  for  Israel’s,  He  will  restore 
them  ;  moreover.  He  will  so  purify  and  change  them  inwardly 
that  they  will  become  loyal  to  Him  henceforward.  The  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  land  and  the  return  of  Israel  will  have  a 
profound  effect  upon  the  world  at  large  and  upon  the  nation 
itself.  The  Appendices  emphasize  the  prosperity  which  is 
in  store,  the  impression  which  it  makes  upon  observers, 
w.33'36,  and  the  increase  of  the  population,  w.37*  38.  In  the 
Synagogue  w.16*38  are  read  as  the  prophetical  lesson,  the 
haphfarah ,  to  Num.  191"22  (the  rite  of  purification)  on  the  Sabbath 
called  Par  ah ,  the  Red  Cow ,  in  the  last  month  of  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  year;  TB.  MegUah  iv.  4. — 17.  they  have  defiled  it]  Cp. 
Lev.  i82  6  *  27f\  The  connexion  between  the  present  passage  and 
the  Law  of  Holiness  is  noticeable,  see  on  w.19*  20-  28. — by  their 
way  and  by  their  doings]  Cp.  v.19  1422  n. — like  the  defilement  of 
a  menstruous  woman]  A  figure  for  idolatry ;  see  719  n.  186. — 
18.  I  poured  out  my  fury]  See  208  n. — because  of  the  blood  which 
they  had  shed]  See  222  n. — they  have  defiled  it]  For  the  defilement 
by  idols,  gilldlim ,  see  207  n.  <6B1  om.  from  because  of  the  blood 
to  the  end  of  the  v. ;  these  sentences  may  be  a  late  addition, 
enlarging  on  the  figure  used  in  v.17. — 19.  dispersed  .  . 
scattered]  For  the  formula  see  20 23  n.,  Lev.  2633. — 20.  And 
9  they '  came  to  the  nations  whither  they  came]  i.e.  to  whatever 
nations  they  came  ;  for  the  idiom  see  1226  n.  In  the  Hebr. 
the  first  vb.  is  in  the  sing.,  probably  by  a  slip,  the  second  is 
in  the  plur.  The  Rabbis  find  this  significant ;  they  make  the 
sing,  came  refer  to  God,  in  the  sense  that  God  went  into  exile 
with  Israel ;  thus  Kim.  quotes  in  illustration  ‘  In  all  their 
affliction  He  was  afflicted  ’ ;  and  Rashi  refers  to  Midrash  R. 
Lam .  (Introd.  15,  fol.  38),  which  gives  this  imaginative  com¬ 
ment,  4  When  Israel  was  in  exile,  God  used  to  go  round  the 
houses  of  the  nations  to  hear  what  they  were  saying.  And 
what  were  they  saying  ?  '*  The  God  of  this  people  punished 

Pharaoh  and  Sisera  and  Sennacherib  and  the  like.”  The  retort 
to  this  is,  “  But  He  is  always  young !  ”  The  words  [i.e.  of  the 
heathen]  made  Him  too  old  (to  do  wonders  in  the  present), 
so  Ez.  3620.’  Cp.  Abelson  Immanence  of  God ,  130.  134. — and 
they  profaned  my  holy  name]  Here  it  is  the  heathen  who  were 
guilty,  ct.  vv.21- 22f* ;  they  declared  that  Jahveh  was  unable 
to  protect  His  people;  cp.  209  w.  39«.,  Lev.  1821. — 21.  Here, 
and  in  w.22f-,  it  is  Israel  who  profaned  the  Name,  by  coming 
among  the  nations  as  exiles  punished  for  rebellion  against  Jahveh. 
He  will  vindicate,  pity ,  Himself  by  taking  action.  <61  and  I 
had  compassion  upon  them ;  but  ffl  is  preferable,  as  the  next 
v.  shews. — 22.  Not  for  your  sake  am  I  about  to  act  .  .  but  for 
my  holy  name's  sake]  Act  is  here  used  absolutely,  without  an 
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object,  in  the  sense  of  acting  effectively  ;  cp.  vv.32-  37  209- 14-  22. 
The  Godhead  of  Jahveh  will  be  revealed  in  the  coming  deliver¬ 
ance.  Both  by  the  nations  and  by  Israel  His  Name  had  been 
dishonoured.  Israel  had  suffered  dispersion,  and  the  nations 
attributed  the  calamity  to  weakness  on  the  part  of  Jahveh. 
Now  Israel  is  to  be  gathered  and  brought  home  ;  and  this  act 
of  power  will  convince  the  nations  that  Jahveh  is  no  mere 
tribal  deity,  but  the  only  supreme  and  holy  God.  Underlying 
the  argument  are  the  great  conceptions  that  the  revelation 
of  the  true  God  is  conveyed  through  the  history  of  Israel,  and 
that  God’s  ultimate  purpose  is  to  reveal  Himself  to  all  the 
world.  In  the  N.T.  these  ideas  are  carried  still  further  ;  e.g. 
Eph.  i3“10. — 23.  And  I  will  sanctify  my  great  name]  i.e.  Jahveh 
will  assert  His  holiness  by  a  revelation  of  Himself  in  power. 
For  my  great  name  see  Mai.  i11,  Ps.  j62  [1]  99s,  Is.  3321  <@. — 
profaned  among  the  nations]  See  on  v.21. — and  the  nations  shall 
know  that  I  am  Jahveh]  Cp.  v.36  29s  n.  3728  397,  Is.  3720  4926. — 
when  I  sanctify  myself  in  you  before  their  eyes]  So  3816 ;  see 
2041  n. — 24.  And  I  will  take  you  .  .  gather  you  .  .  bring 
you  in]  See  n17  n.  3413  n.  3712* 21.  Ez.  conceives  of  Israel’s 
return  as  from  first  to  last  the  act  of  Jahveh  alone.  Not  by 
the  overthrow  of  Babylon,  nor  by  leave  of  the  dominant  State, 
are  the  exiles  to  go  free,  but  by  the  operation  of  Jahveh's  will 
upon  the  heathen,  moving  them  to  acknowledge  His  claim  and 
carry  out  His  purpose.  Cp.  Meinhold  Einfiihrung  i.  d.  A. T .3  269. 
The  liturgical  use  of  w.24"28  is  of  interest,  and  goes  back  to  early 
times.  Thackeray  has  shewn  that  in  <§  these  verses  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Gk.  translation  of  Ez.  by  marked 
peculiarities  of  language  and  style  ;  and  he  suggests,  with 
much  probability,  that  the  passage  was  incorporated  from  a 
lectionary  of  Jewish  origin,  and  the  work  of  the  Palestinian- 
Asiatic  school;  Sept,  and  Jewish  Worship  124.  129.  Cp.  v.16  n.} 
and  the  ®  renderings  of  vv.26  and  38  notes.  In  the  Coptic  Church 
vv  25-29  form  the  seventh  lesson  for  the  Blessing  of  the  Waters 
on  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany  *  ;  in  the  Greek  Church,  vv.24"28 
are  assigned  to  the  vigil  of  Pentecost  ;  in  the  English  lectionary 
vv.22*36  stand  as  an  alternative  lesson  for  evensong  on  Whit 
Sunday  (see  v.27). — 25.  And  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon 
you]  The  language,  of  course,  is  figurative;  the  cleansing  is 
the  work  of  Jahveh  Himself,  as  in  Ps.  5i4- 9  [2- 71,  an  inward, 
spiritual  purification  of  the  entire  people  from  the  defilements 
of  idolatry.  R.  fAkib&  gives  the  right  interpretation  :  ‘  Happy 
are  ye,  Israel !  Before  whom  do  you  cleanse  yourselves,  and 
who  cleanses  you  ?  Your  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  as  it  is 
written,  I  will  sprinkle  etc,’  TB.  Yomd  viii.  9.  There  can  be 
*  The  Blessing  of  Waters,  Ld.  Bute  az4  Dr.  Budge  (1901),  hi  f. 
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no  allusion  to  any  rite,  such  as  those  mentioned  in  Ex.  3017  "21, 
Lev.  1452,  Num.  517  19s* 17 ,  which  were  confined  to  special 
persons  and  occasions  ;  however,  interprets  the  prophecy 
by  the  law  in  Num.  19  :  *  and  I  will  forgive  your  sins,  even  as 
they  are  cleansed  with  the  water  of  sprinkling  and  with  the 
ashes  of  the  cow  of  the  sin-offering/  But  though  Ez.  does 
not  imply  any  ceremonial  act,  he  remembered  the  priestly 
lustrations  ;  he  was  priest  as  well  as  prophet,  and  in  that  joint 
capacity  gave  utterance  to  some  of  the  deepest  things  in  the 
O.T.  (see  He.  in  loc.).  The  nearest  parallel  to  the  present  v. 
is  ‘  the  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  impurity '  of  Zech.  131 ; 
cp.  alsa  Is.  44.  The  N.T.  application  of  the  symbol  may  be 
found  in  Heb.  io22,  Jn.  35. — I  will  cleanse  you ]  Cp.  v.33  37s3  ; 
and  Jer.  33s,  which  perhaps  suggested  the  idea.  On  the  use 
of  this  v.  as  a  lesson  in  the  Synagogue  see  4512  etc. — 26.  I  will 
give  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit ]  See  n19  n. ;  in  both 
passages  it  is  Jahveh  who  bestows  the  change  ;  in  1831  His 
people  are  told  to  make  it  for  themselves  ;  the  full  truth  is 
arrived  at  by  combining  the  two  statements,  as  in  Phil.  212- 13, 
on  which  St.  Augustine  remarks,  *  Nos  ergo  volumus,  sed  Deus 
in  nobis  operatur  et  velle  ;  nos  ergo  operamur,  sed  Deus  in 
nobis  operatur  et  operari  ’  (de  Don.  Persev.  (tom.  x.  838  ed. 
Ben.). — and  I  will  remove  the  heart  of  stone  .  .  and  give  you 
a  heart  of  flesh ]  Incidentally  it  may  be  noticed  (with  Dav.  in 
loc.)  that  the  O.T.  does  not  regard  the  flesh  as  something  evil, 
or  as  the  peculiar  haunt  of  sin.  This  verse  holds  an  important 
place  in  Rabbinic  discussions  on  the  yeser  ha-ra*  ;  it  is  the 
proof  text  for  the  belief  that  the  evil  inclination  or  tendency 
of  human  nature  will  ultimately  be  expelled  by  God.  Two 
points  are  emphasized  :  (a)  the  process  will  be  gradual,  for  the 
yeser  ha-ra 1  is  like  a  high  rock  standing  at  the  cross-roads, 
which  caused  men  to  stumble,  until  a  king  had  it  broken  up 
by  degrees,  and  cleared  away,  Midr.  Pesikta  fol.  165a  (ed. 
Buber)  ;  and  (6)  this  rooting  out  of  the  evil  impulse  will  take 
place,  not  in  the  present  world,  but  in  the  world  to  come, 
Midr.  R.  Exod.  §  41,  Num.  $  17,  Cant.  $  2  ;  Midr.  Tanhuma  Exod. 
p.  114,  Lev.  p.  8  (ed.  Buber).  This  passage  also  suggested  the 
stone  as  one  of  the  seven  names  of  the  yeser  ha-ra* ,  because  the 
feet  of  Israel  stumbled  at  it,  TB.  Berdkoih  fol.  32a,  Sukkah  fol. 
52 a  and  b.  In  each  of  these  references  the  present  v.  is  quoted. 
For  the  Rabbinic  treatment  of  the  subject  see  Bacher 
Tannaiten  ii.  (1890),  273  f.,  546  ;  Porter  in  Yale  Bibl.  and  Sem. 
Studies  (1901),  130  ff.  ;  Schechter  Aspects  of  Rabb.  Theol. 
(1909)  chs.  15  and  16  ;  Moore  Judaism  i.  (1927),  493.  Ezekiel's 
conception  corresponds  to  Jeremiah’s  new  covenant,  in  which 
Jahveh’s  law  is  bestowed  inwardly,  and  written  on  the  heart  ; 
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as  some  of  the  Rabbis  perceived,  e.g.  in  Midr.  R.  Cant.  §  2  and 
Midr.  Tanbuma  Exod.  fol.  114  (in  some  MSS)  Jer.  3133  is  referred 
to  along  with  Ez.  3626. — 27.  And  my  spirit  I  will  put  within 
you ]  The  new  spirit  in  man  is  to  be  supplemented  by  a  gift 
of  Jahveh's  spirit,  the  divine  energy  which  acts  on  human 
lives;  cp.  Ps.  5112"14  ao-m  The  gift  or  pouring  out  of  God's 
spirit  was  a  principal  feature  in  the  hopes  of  the  coming  age, 
e.g.  3714  3929>  Is-  421  443  5921>  Hag.  26,  Joel  31* 2  [228*  29] ;  and 
in  later  times  it  was  associated  with  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
Mk.  i7f\  The  N.T.  records  the  first  stage  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophetic  hope,  Acts  216"21;  and  St.  Paul  insists  upon  its 
continuance  in  the  Christian  Church,  Rom.  823,  Eph.  i13f-  430. 
— and  I  will  bring  it  about  that  ye  walk  in  my  statutes  and  do 
them]  The  opening  expression  is  hardly  paralleled  in  the  Hebr. 
of  the  O.T. ;  the  rest  of  the  sentence  recalls  the  language  of 
H  and  D,  e.g.  Lev.  184  1937  208  2518  263  etc.,  Dt.  4®  ( keep  and 
do  them)  712  1612  etc..  Josh.  23® ;  see  further  ch.  5®  n.,  37s4. — 
28.  ye  shall  dwell  in  the  land]  See  2826  n.  The  condition  of  the 
Jews'  return  to  inhabit  Canaan  is  faith  and  obedience  to  Jahveh's 
commandments,  v.27. — which  I  gave  to  your  fathers]  Cp.  2028-  42 
4714 ;  so  in  Jer.  y1  n5,  going  back  to  Dt.  i8-  35  ii9-  21. — become 
to  me  a  people  .  .  become  to  them  a  God]  See  ii20  n.,  Lev.  2612 : 
the  ideal  relation  between  Jahveh  and  Israel  will  be  established. 
—29.  save  you  out  of  all  your  uncleannesses]  A  pregnant  expres¬ 
sion,  *  save  by  purifying  you  from  '  ;  cp.  v.26. — I  will  call  for 
the  corn]  For  Jahveh's  command  and  the  earth's  response  cp. 
Hos.  223f* ;  also  Jer.  3112.  For  the  form  of  phrase,  cp.  2  K.  81. 
Similarly  in  Gen.  1,  plants  and  animals  are  called  into  existence 
at  the  divine  bidding ;  the  earth  was  thought  of  as  endowed 
with  productive  powers,  Skinner  Gen.  23  ;  R.  of  S.3  518. — 30. 
The  supernatural  fertility  of  the  soil  is  one  of  the  tokens  of  the 
coming  age  ;  see  3427  n. — the  reproach  concerning  famine]  The 
nations  derided  the  barrenness  of  Canaan,  cp.  v.16. — 31.  The 
v.  is  repeated  from  2043  ;  see  69  n.  16®3  n. — 32.  Not  for  your 
sake]  See  v.22  n.  \  let  it  be  known  to  you  is  parenthetical. — be 
ashamed  and  confounded]  A  phrase  of  Jeremiah ;  e.g.  Jer.  143 
2222  3119,  though  also  in  Is.  4111  451®- 17  etc. — V\.  33-36  seem 
to  be  an  addition,  for  the  section  which  begins  at  v.16  is  brought 
to  an  end  by  v.32 ;  in  the  day  when  I  cleanse  you  v.33  serves 
as  a  link  between  the  two  passages.  This  appendix  describes 
the  effect  produced  upon  outsiders  by  the  repopulation  and 
fertility  of  Canaan,  a  proof  of  Jahveh's  power  and  Godhead : 
thus  it  repeats  the  substance  of  vv.8“15. — 33.  Cp.  v.10.  Here 
and  in  v.37  <&B  renders  Adonai  Jahveh  by  dScovcu  Kupios  (see 
also  v.32  crit.  n.)  ;  the  only  other  place  where  <gB  has  this 
transliteration  is  1  Reigns  [=1  Sam.]  i11 ;  in  Ez.  28-39  the 
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usual  equivalent  is  Kvpios  Kvpios,  rarely  Kvpios ;  see  further 
the  notes  on  24  413* 14.  This  remarkable  appearance  of  the 
title  aSuival  Kvpios  points  to  a  special  source  ;  and  Thackeray 
has  shewn  other  reasons,  mentioned  in  the  critical  notes  below, 
for  his  view  that  the  Gk.  translation  of  vv.24"38  was  originally 
a  version  made  for  lectionary  use  (l.c.  125). — 34.  shall  be  tilled] 
Cp.  v.9. — in  the  eyes  of  every  passer-by]  See  514  n.  ;  the  travellers 
come  from  the  heathen  nations,  v.36. — 35.  as  the  garden  of 
Eden]  See  2813  n.  318  n. — cities  ruined ,  and  thrown  down ,  and 
laid  waste]  Cp.  v.38  ;  and  illustrate  from  304,  Am.  914,  Jer.  3310, 
Is.  543. — as  fortified  {cities)  shall  be  inhabited]  See  2620  n.  and 
2  K.  1813  1926,  Is.  252  2710.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  in  the 
apocalyptic  description  of  Israel  in  3811  the  villages  are  not 
fortified. — 36.  the  nations  shall  know]  See  on  v.23. — have  spoken 
{it)  and  will  do  {it)]  See  on  1724. — Vv.  37.  38.  An  appendix ; 
like  w.33-36,  perhaps  added  by  Ez.  himself  (He.)  ;  the  future 
increase  of  population,  cp.  the  vision  371"14.  V.37  forms  a 
link  with  the  section  w.8"15.— 37.  still  in  respect  of  this  will  I 
let  myself  be  enquired  of  by  them]  this  refers  to  what  follows, 
and  the  reflexive  stem  of  the  verb  implies  that  Jahveh  will 
respond  to  the  people's  petition  ;  cp.  143  20s-  31. — to  act  for 
them]  Cp.  v.22  n. — I  will  multiply  them  with  men  like  sheep] 
Cp.  v.11  3728. — 38.  Like  sheep  for  the  sacrifices]  lit.  sheep  of 
holinesses  ;  the  latter  word  is  applied  to  sacrificial  animals  in 
Num.  1817  P,  2  C.  2933.  Again,  as  in  v.26,  the  prophet's  priestly 
training  calls  up  the  symbol.  He  remembered  the  flocks  of 
sheep  driven  on  the  way  to  the  temple  for  sacrifice  :  as  numerous 
will  be  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  in  the  new  age. — like  the 
sheep  of  Jerusalem  in  her  set  feasts]  Illustrate  from  1  C.  2921 
(David),  2  C.  74  (Solomon),  2933  (Hezekiah),  367"9  (Josiah)  ; 
the  Chronicler  may  be  transferring  to  the  past  the  custom  of 
his  own  day,  but  in  pre-exilic  Jerusalem  the  numbers  of  animals 
sacrificed  on  the  great  festivals  were  probably  very  large. 
®  paraphrases,  ‘As  the  holy  people,  as  the  people  who  are 
purified  and  come  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  set  feasts  of 
Passover,  so  shall  the  cities  of  the  land  of  Israel  which  were 
ruined  become  full  of  men.'  Ez.  specifies  no  particular 
feast ;  but  tK  thinks  of  a  lustration  at  the  opening  of  the  year 
in  preparation  for  the  Passover,  and,  as  in  v.26,  interprets 
this  section  by  the  Pentateuchal  lesson.  Thackeray  l.c. 
128  f. — full  of  sheep  {that  is)  men]  sheep  consisting  of  men ; 
in  Engl.  *  men  as  numerous  as  sheep.'  <g  imitates  the  Hebr., 
TrXrjpus  npofidTuv  avOpwntDv.  The  expression  repeats  with  em¬ 
phasis  what  has  been  said  at  the  end  of  v.37 ;  probably 
we  ought  not  to  read  into  it  the  ideas  of  Ps.  407  w  5119  M 
Rom.  121. 
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Ch.  36,  1.  'ff'  nn  *?k]  0  M  rd  6prj  'lap.  =Vy. — 'ty'  '"in]  0  rots  6peatv  rod 
’Io-p.ssnn1?,  so  i§>. — nw  ’an#]  is  rendered  icvpios  K vpios  by  (3  in  this  ch.,  as 
normally  in  chs.  28-39,  also  Kfyuos  four  times,  and  twice  adwval  Kvpios 
vv  33.  37  •  see  further  on  v.33. — After  nxn  g>  inserts  *  and  has  said,'  cp. 
30 *  a. — oViy  mD3i]  0  (prtfia  aldl)via='y  niDDty  ;  1.  'y  to  agree  with 

nnvr,  ipTjfilav  atovior,  35*.  0  om.  the  conjn. — 3.  }y’3  jy']  1.  '’31  }y\  as 

in  1 3 10  ;  <3  avrl  rov,  2  avrl  rod  /cal  dvrl  too. — D^nx  rnatf]  The  first 

word  must  be  inf.  constr.,  because  it  is  governed  by  fy\  the  second, 
released  from  the  immediate  presence  of  the  prep.,  becomes  an  inf.  abs., 
cp.  21 20,  Ex.  32®  etc.  ;  G-K.  §  1130.  (a)  nis^  is  explained  as  I£al  inf. 

constr.  from  dcw  conjugated  as  n'S,  cp.  nun,  ’nhVn  Ps.  7710*  11  ;  G-K.  §  67  r, 
B-L.  439  ;  in  this  case  nzw=be  devastated  must  be  given  the  meaning 
devastate,  (b)  In  form  rrtetf  is  Pi' el  inf.  constr.  of  hop,  an  unknown  verb 
assumed  to = throb  with  eagerness,  related  to  nvi=gasp  ;  so  Hitz.,  Sm., 
Barth  Wurzelunters.  21  ;  if  such  is  the  meaning,  it  would  be  better  to 
read  0^4  ;  then  *]x$n  Dbg  would  have  the  support  of  Is.  4214  r]X?x'!  oa:$, 
in  the  figure  of  a  travailing  woman  ;  Dav.,  Toy,  Kr.  Apparently  ^xt? 
represents  two  distinct  roots,  (i.)  gasp,  long  after,  (ii.)  trample  on,  crush', 
the  former  suits  (b) ,  the  latter  suits  (a) .  A  third  and  better  explanation 
(c)  is  suggested  by  Perles  JQR.  1911,  no,  who  takes  nietf  as  Pi.  inf. 
constr.  of  vao—have  malicious  joy  in  Jewish  Aram,  amd  Arab,  (shamita)  ; 
in  Jew.  Aram,  the  Pa.  =treat  with  malice,  put  to  the  ban.  Dhorme  Livre 
de  Job  210  adopts  this  explanation  for  Job  167  (1.  ni:?;n  ‘  the  malevolent,’ 
cp.  the  form  lisp).  <3  gives  dTLfiaaOrjvai  icai  /.uarjdrjvai  v/xas,  which 
suits  (c).  ‘ye  were  dishonoured  and  burned  and  reviled,’  a  double 
rendering  of  »|Xtr-}-rp;y,  Co.  155. — ^yjni]  The  pointing  gives  a  mixed 
form,  partly  Niph.  A#?!,  partly  Sal  ^ypi ;  B-L.*  425.-4.  d'P'dn?] 

0§>  'x1?!  ;  but  as  in  63  the  words  go  in  pairs. — 137]  Some  1.  177  contempt, 
as  a  better  parallel  to  ay*?,  cp.  Ps.  123 4 ;  but  na  does  not  occur  in  Ez. — 
5.  ’n-on  .  .  x*?  ox]  The  pf.  is  rare  after  x1?  dx,  cf.  Jer.  15 11  ;  Dr.  §  14  (a)  ; 
usually,  the  impf.  e.g.  v.7  5llb  35®,  or  pf.  c.w\c.  e.g.  1719. — «7?  hn*? 

19  MSS  Q.0r  The  Mass,  note,  however,  keeps  to  the  text,  with 

the  remark  that  x  is  in  the  place  of  rr,  as  Kim.  also  maintains,  Mikhl.  82b. 
But  x*?3  is  prob.  merely  a  slip  for  nVa,  cp.  31 6  n.  ;  B-L.  252.  For 
n*?3  after  the  word  it  qualifies  see  146  n. — bx»]  See  1687  n. — a1?  Sd  nnoffs] 
with  joy  of  (the)  whole  heart  i.e.  with  whole-hearted  joy;  G-K.  §  127  c. 
Elsewhere  the  usage  is  a1?  Saa,  's  Vaa  2  K.  23s,  Is.  911.  *?a  is  not  recognized 

by  <&£§>. — IV?*?]  Apparently  n$ha?  is  an  inf.  constr.,  Aramaic 
in  form,  like  Kipp,  ysw?  Num.  io2,  Dt.  io11  ;  G-K.  §  45  c,  Kon.  iii.  §  233  d, 
B-L.  §  43  h  ;  but  apart  from  the  strangeness  of  the  form,  ena  cannot 
suitably  be  applied  to  'six.  The  Vrs.  (3  rov  dcfiavLaai  ir  irpovop.^ 

(?=iai?  Dias' n  '*?),  £  ‘  in  order  to  drive  it  out,  to  plunder  it,’  §b  *  whom 
(i.e.  souls)  they  take  captive  and  despoil,'  F  et  ejecerunt  ut  vastarent. 
Co.  conjs.  ?3  xso*?,  Gr.  Toy  naSi  ay1?1?  cp.  v.4.  Possibly  nttnao  jyD1?  is  a 
miswritten  form  of  jibhidV  on1?  in  the  line  above,  and  n1?  of  the  next 
word  p*?. — 6.  D’p’BX1?]  3§S>  'xSi,  as  in  v.4. — nvxa1?]  <g>  rah  vdirais,  in  v.4 
rots  xctMppo«+ra^  vdirais  A,  only  again  63  in  Ez.  0. — 6.  ’m3i  .  .  ’aan] 
The  pf.  after  ’aan  is  most  unusual,  cp.  25’,  Jer.  44s5®  (?  322).  As  a 
rule  ’aan  is  followed  by  a  ptep.  ;  the  pf.  therefore  must  express  an  inten¬ 
tion  with  special  emphasis. — 7.  x*?  dn]  3  irri  *?y,  as  though  x1?  ck 
were  abbreviated  '•?  'x  and  read  as  the  prep.  ?x  (*?y)  ;  possibly  "1 y»v  *?x 
2  K.  627  may='v  x1?  dk  ;  cp.  1223  n.  4619  n.  Thackeray  Sept,  and  Jew. 
Worsh.  123.—’ wx]  €  iT3n  ?=D’exrn,  Co.  133. — non]  Cp.  2346  8. 

Vxns?’  ’oy1?  lxtrn  DDnsa  aann  D3Day]  Some  MSS  D3'Bay,  but  the  pi.  occurs  only 
in  Ps.  80 11  ;  the  form  D^y  from  shews  a  tendency  to  follow  the 
analogy  of  segholate  nouns  ;  Kon.  ii.  74,  B-L.,  557.  <@  renders  tt)v 

arapvXijv  /cal  rbv  /capirbv  v/xG>  v  Karacpayerac  b  Xaos  fxov,  reading  D23ay, 
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and  om.  win  and  W.  «  thus  gives  one  vb.  for  JH's  two;  but  the 
parallel  17  rowS  .  .  mpyS  makes  ffl’s  text  preferable. — imp]  Pi'el,  cp. 
tne  Hiph.  Gen  i211  iXxl^ownv,  a  comaption  of  iyylfovcLv  (Tyc.) ; 
Burkitt  Rules  of  Tyconius  cx.  i.—g.  'si  cd-Sk  uot  -d]  For  with  a  friendly 

aixK< ?  J?°S*3*b’  Jer'  I5lb-  <®B  bTi  iSo"  <V>  i(t>  kL 

S°U  4rl^'f'a  5-  (lula  ecce  ego  super  vos,  et  respiciam  &  = 
H  quia  ecce  ego  ad  vos,  et  convertar. — 10.  nVa  '»•  n>a  *»]  See  n»* 
®  Trap  oIkop  lap.  els  tAos,  ct.  avvTerfXearai  ni‘.  For  irar  oUov  cp. 
!?  J®f‘  *3  .  Judith  415;  Thackeray  Gram.  175. — u.  -pijsnni]  Z  = 
W;7f 5n® ’?]  P}-  oi  extension  over  time,  like  DS'nrm,  dtW  etc.; 
KOn.  m.  §260  A.  The  pi.  of  nij-jp  only  here,  but  cp.  -pip  Pr.  8  2  2  .—'nip-ml 
Fm; 'ppp-ni  Hiph.  of  •'£>  vb.  treated  as  l'V,  an  isolated  anomaly  ;  G-K.  §  70  c 
@Z£>  supply  to  you,  Hebr.  idiomatically  leaves  it  out. — ornannoi  Only 
Here.  <S  tioirep  TO.  tpirpooPev  bpuZv.—t2.  'toSi.h]  <&»  K.  ytwhou  I='mW, 
which  cannot  be  right  ;  «a  5ci(rw.  C  m  perhaps  under  the 

influence  of  njim  v.“  (Co.  135)  'tr  V)  m  oik]  The  second  acc.  in 
apposition  to  the  first ;  as  din  is  indef.  it  does  not  take  rw,  otherwise 
the  expression  corresponds  with  Josh.  24s,  2  S.  s2  Ter.  22“  — wr-nl 
Ar-  tvaritha,  a  by-form  of  eh- ;  G-K.  §  69  s.  There  is  no 
1  n,  i  nJ£'  sl°Ss*  into  plurs.  ;  <3§&  render  /card  aijveacv. — 13. 
__  cif*  1  Ptc'  because  of  {men)  saying,  can  hardly  be  defended, 
t?'  ?  n' lnf‘  constr-  after  |y*  as  in  v.3  2129  etc.  ; 
s'  M35  (6)  Obs.  2.  3  avd  uv  ehrav  aoi,  £§>,  referring  to  px  understood  ; 

for  dd>  1.  nj>|Np  JP#]  Q.,  ^  Kt.  retaining  the  original  of  the 
2  f.  pron.,  as  in  Syr.,  Ar.,  Eth.  ;  so  six  times  in  O.T.  Cp.  'dVdn  Kt.  1613  n 
fKJ:  8in%  80  Vrs-  ^  ,Q-  pi.,  so  in  w  ^an  Kt.,  a 

senbai  slip  for  Q.—15.  r*  m]  Cp.  Jer.  492.  3  '  diovefaera 1 

.  .  <?<£  i;/4as  1.  T?y. — ny  .  .  TUi]  <&Q*  supplies  a  rendering. — -’Wan]  See 

^  The  imPf*  c-w*c-  introduces  the  predi¬ 
cate,  the  subj.  preceding,  cp.  Ps.  ioy™  *3 ;  Dr.  §  127(a).  dw  is  a 
circl.  cl.,  expressed  by  a  ptep.,  while  dwelling ;  Dr.  §  161  (2) oro^yai] 
®  Kal  iv  tovs  e  18  6X0  is  avruv  Kal  rais  dKadapalais  airruv,  a  double  rend., 
cp.  23  n.  In  v.19  (@B  dpuprla  A  dvo/xlai,  some  MSS  ixiT^Muara. — 
18.  nwoB  :ai  .  .  Din  Vy]  The  clause  introduced  by  *>y  is  completed  by 
a  perf.,  cp.  Jer.  301  ;  Dr.  §118;  the  awkwardness  of  the  construction  is 
accounted  for  if  the  words  are  an  addition.  3A  ’A0  supply  a  rendering.— 
J9.  nn]  20.  ind  .  .  Kiai]  Some  MSS  and  the  Vrs.  linm 

wlueh  is  required.— oty  wa  im]  0m.  ;  Co.  150.— idkd]  (3  iv  r$ 
XiyeaOai  airrous  =  DiDN3,  ‘  and  the  peoples  were  saying.' — 22.  DDiyoS  nV] 
^,32  *  §  152  ^>  Kon.  iii.  §  352  m.  3  oi>x  v/uuv  — 'p  dk^1?] 

tor  this  use  of  \  parallel  in  sense  to  jyoS  (Is.  4325  4811)  cp  Tosh 
9«  and  1  K.  8«  ;  also  S  in  Is.  6o»,  Jer.  3».i^3.  am-  -nl’S]  i^t 
om.,  so  Co.  o.Try?  oaa]  So  Mass.  ;  but  some  MSS  and  edns.  nna,  some 
Q3  3  y*? ;  Strack  Proleg.  Cnt.  18.  115.  The  Vrs.  follow  01,  which  is 
certainly  more  expressive.— 24.  'k.i  Sdd]  13  MSS  and  &  'nn  p  as  n17  34I3. 
—25.  oninoi  omno  d'd]  For  the  effective  combination  of  different  forms 
of  the  same  root,  cp.  ran  Van  nrw  Jer.  25,  2  K.  1716 ;  and  Pr.  o9. 

reads  oninoi  as  and  om.  DanK  men  ;  cp.  v  20  n 26  oaaipal  3 

iv  ifiiv  so  v”— 27.  w  nx  'nnyyj]  The  only  parallel  for  wy=to  cause 
followed  by  the  relative  is  Koh.  314,  where,  however,  the  rel.  occurs 
alone,  without  the  sign  of  the  accus.  The  use  of  itTN  nx  after  yr  ynt^  isd 
is  similar,  e.g.  Num.  22®,  Dt.  2916,  Josh.  210  51,  1  S.  222,  2  K.  85  Est/s11. 
Some  would  strike  out  n«,  but  for  no  sufficient  reason.’  3  rends,  w 
•na  V  *  L  ^°P^V(rSe,  cp.  Rev.  3®  tt o^aw  ai bods  Uva  ij^ovenv,  which  may  be 
illustrated  by  3  ch.  20®-  14  iiroirjaa  Virus  .  .  fi-fj,  Is.  4218  rplBovs 
xarijaai  xoi^au  aiJroiJs.— onwyi]  ^(^Q  +  cniK,  against  Hebr.  idiom.— 28! 

11  n\iH  ’djki]  Here  'djk  instead  of  Ez.'s  usual  mn  (138  times  Oxf.  Lex.), 
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because,  since  Hos.  i9,  ’:uk  was  associated  with  this  formula,  Jer.  11 4 
247  3022  (all);  ct.  ch.  1120  1411  3728.— 29.  pjn]  <&BAQ  \^6v,  with  \0tfi6v 
by  the  corrector  of  <&B  ;  a  similar  variant  in  Mk.  138. — 30.  vb  *1®'# 

See  1411^.—^=^  .  .  i,  cp.  &  2o2®.— my]  <6B  om.— 3jn  iot]  Objective 
genit.,  which  in  Engl,  has  to  be  expressed  by  a  prep.  cp.  VM  Is.  23*, 
oy  rtop  2611,  w  ten  Jer.  62#;  G-K  §  128  h.  <SB  Xi^oG  A  XaoG. — 31. 
orrm  §s>-\-nv. — vb  mw]  g>  paraphrases  ‘infatuated/ — ansptt] 
&  irpoa’oxOieiTe  /card  irptounov  airrQp  (?  1.  a{rrwp  =  v/iu>v  aGrup).  This  is  the 
only  instance  of  7 rpo<rox0lfriv  in  Ez. ;  ct.  Kdpoprai  [tA]  tt pfoioira  69  2043 ; 
in  the  latter  places  9  has  irpoaox^i^ip. — 32.  nvt*  ‘'i’TK]  <$B  Kvpios  Kvpios, 
corrected  ddwpal  Kvpios.  See  on  v.88. — ym']  For  ^  after  ymi  cp.  20  , 

1  S.  68,  Neh.  49. — od’dte]  g>  +  iniDn  vb)  D'ynn. — 33.  nw  'nx]  &B  ddwal 
Ktipios  A  ks  6  Os  3  ics  KS  %  Adonai  Dominus  V  Dominus  Deus.  In  v.87 
<£B  adwal  Kvpios  A  ics  ics  6  0s  Q  ks  ks.  Co.  173  explains  the  peculiarity  as  a 
Hexaplaric  interpolation,  and  he  is  followed  by  Herrm.  Die  Gottesnamen 
im  Ez.-texte  (1913,  in  Kittel’s  Festschrift)  83 ;  but  Thackeray’s  explanation 
is  more  probable,  and  has  much  else  to  support  it. — 34*  rinn]  instead 

of  its  having  been,  cp.  Dt.  28® 8,  only  here  in  Ez. ;  more  often  because 
that,  e.g.  Dt.  2847.  dvff  &v  8ti,  a  combination  characteristic  of  the 
Asiatic  school  (Thackeray)  ;  in  <&B  only  in  later  portions  of  the  Bks.  of 
Reigns,  2  R.  12®*  10,  4  R.  i812  2219,  and  in  Dt.  28®*. — nmy]  <£B  irapodetopros, 
so  2  in  3328 ;  ct.  diodefetr  514  1416  and  dicnropeteadai  3328  3918.  See 
1618  n.  (Comment.).  <fcA  diodevopros.— 35.  na wn  pun]  iiVn,  the  fern,  of 
the  strengthened  demonstrative  njfr,  occurs  only  here;  in  2  K.  4 26  the 
fern,  is  i^n.  The  order  is  most  unusual;  Kon.  iii.  §  334  y  quotes  2  C.  i10 
Vnan  mn  *py  as  the  only  certain  parallel ;  cp.  2  K.  i13  htk  "piay ; 

the  text  of  Jer.  13 10  is  doubtful. — py  ps]  <&  ws  ktjxos  rpvpys,  but  else¬ 
where  in  Ez.,  when  the  ref.  is  to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  &  uses  Tapddcioos, 
2818  31®* 9,  as  in  Gen.  216  328f*,  Joel  28. — numm]  g>  om.,  as  often  in 
the  case  of  synonyms ;  Co.  149. — war  nma]  Circl.  cl.,  expressed  by  a 
ptcp.  strictly  in  the  accus. ;  in  Engl,  as  must  be  supplied,  cp.  Is.  33 1 
rnty  Tonna,  Jer.  1726  d'3d*i  .  .  D’nur  oniy ;  Dr.  §  161  (2).  ^>=‘ strong 

villages/  a  free  rend. — 36.  *m.T  ’ik  ’a]  &B  5ti  iyb  KGpios  A  6ti  4yil>  dfu 
Kvpios,  the  latter  form  characteristic  of  <£B  in  Ez.  28-39  outside  this 
verse,  e.g.  2823  29®  37®. — 37.  mx  n«i  my]  jikt  an  accus.  of  respect, 
2027  n.  bthk  Niph.  tolerat.,  143  n. — cm*  iksd  on«  name]  multiply,  like  vbs. 
of  making,  appointing  etc.,  is  followed  by  two  accusats.,  the  second  being 
an  accus.  of  specification,  as  the  Arab,  grammarians  call  it ;  G-K.  §  117  ff  > 
Dav.  Syn.  §  76,  Rem.  3.  7 rXyOvpC)  airoirs  <*>s  irpSpara  apOpilnrovs. — 38. 

So  Mass.  As  a  rule  methegh  marks  the  long  vowel  in  an  open 
syll.  two  places  from  the  tone ;  but  the  initial  vowel  of  pinp  is  short, 
kddhashim  ;  the  methegh,  therefore,  must  in  this  case,  as  in  ring,  CTlw 
17®*  9,  have  a  different  significance,  and  indicate  that  v  (V-  fcatuph)  is 
written  where  v  would  be  expected.  With  the  art.,  always  D**hfln 
41 4  4218  etc.  G-K.  §  9  v  ;  B-L.  184. — on*  jkx]  oik  a  genit.  in  an  apposi- 
tional  sense,  like  din  ms  Gen.  1612,  pm  kVs  Is.  9®.  That  the  construction 
is  genitival  may  be  seen  from  d*ik  uran  Is.  2919,  d*ik  'D'di  Mic.  54,  o'oy  '7iy 
Ps.  6881,  and  from  the  analogy  of  Arabic,  Caspari-Muller  Ay.  Gram.  §  460; 
K6n.  iii.  §  337  c- 

Ch.  37.  Vision  and  Symbol. — (a)  In  vv.1"14  the  prophet 
sees  in  a  vision  the  dry  bones  live  ;  in  (b)  w.15"28  he  foretells  by 
a  symbolic  act  the  future  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The 
sections  are  recognized  in  &  by  a  special  title  at  the  head  of 
v.1  and  of  v.16.  (a)  As  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  Ez. 
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is  supematurally  brought  into  a  remote  and  solitary  region 
the  plain  of  Babylonia,  cp.  322 ;  and  there,  in  a  state  of  trance,’ 
he  sees  the  vision.  Under  the  weird  imagery  of  dry  bones  re¬ 
animated  into  living  men  is  described  a  mighty  act  of  Tahveh 
who  alone  can  do  what  to  human  eyes  looks  impossible  and 
bnng  to  life  a  people  which  seemed  to  itself  and  others  as  good 
asdeaa.  If  Israel  s  restoration  will  be  due  solely  to  Jahveh's 
action.  (36*2. 24)>  so  will  be  Israel’s  life  in  the  coming  age 
The  vision  was  intended  to  combat  the  despair  which  had 
settled  upon  the  exiles,  v.11  3310®-;  Israel  must  iearn  that  the 
present  state  is  not  the  final  one ;  life,  not  death,  is  God's  will 
for  People  (cp.  1822)  And  the  message  is  for  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  v.  .  True,  the  Judaean  exiles  only  are  addressed ; 
but  they  were  the  persons  immediately  concerned,  and  they 
must  be  roused  from  hopelessness  if  they  were  ever  to  take  the 
lead  in  building  up  the  future  of  the  entire  nation.  Such  in¬ 
consistency  as  there  is  can  easily  be  understood  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  change  in  the  symbolism  of  dry  bones  on 
the  plain  to  dead  bodies  in  the  grave,  vv. 12-11  (so  He.). 

Two  further  points  call  for  notice.  The  first  is  the  curious 
mingling  of  the  real  with  the  imaginary.  Before  the  physical 
eyes  of  the  prophet  lay  visibly  the  familiar  surface  of  the  plain  • 
but  before  the  eyes  of  his  mind,  and  just  as  visibly  though  of 
course  not  really  there,  lay  the  dry  bones.  This  interchange 
0f  a?d  Pj^nt£sy  is  characteristic  of  visions  of  the  kind  • 
see  Holscher  Die  Profeten  47  f.  Secondly,  the  vision  refers  to’ 
the  present  state  of  the  living,  not  to  the  future  state  of  the  dead 
iselief  m  a  general  resurrection  had  not  yet  arisen  in  Israel.  At 
the  same  tune  the  narrative  must  have  produced  a  powerful 
effect  on  men  s  minds,  and  contributed  towards  the  growth  of 
such  a  belief  as  we  meet  with  in  Is.  2619  and  Dan.  12  ;  but  even 
then  the  resurrection  is  confined  to  Israel,  and  regarded,  not  so 

Ufein  this0  CVent  the  future  worId-  as  the  prelude  to  a  new 

(6)  It  is  to  be  a  life  in  which  the  old  divisions  will  have 
passed  away.  The  prophecy  of  the  two  sticks  follows  the 
same  lmes  as  I2sfl-  »*•  2iu- 12  »• 71  2416fl-  »•  *u.  •  there  is  the 
symbolic  act,  the  enquiry  as  to  its  meaning,  and  the  explanation. 
Hitherto  Ez.  had  addressed  himself  to  Israel  or  the  house  of  I 
with  his  eye  chiefly  on  Judah ;  but  now  he  contemplates  the 
sons  of  Israel  as  a  whole,  v.21.  He  had  included  Israel  with 
Judah  in  his  symbol  of  the  exile,  44-8,  now  he  foretells  that 
they  will  be  united  in  the  restoration  :  he  must  have  known 
of  exiles  from  the  N.  Kingdom,  who  had  been  carried  to  Assyria 
after  722  b.c.  Jahveh  will  gather  them,  v.21,  with  their 
Judaean  kinsfolk,  into  one  nation  on  the  mountains  of  Israel ; 
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‘  and  one  king  shall  be  king  to  them  all.’  Ez.  uses  the  title, 
w  22. 24^  which  he  deliberately  avoids  elsewhere,  though  in 
v.26  the  David  of  the  future  is  called  nasi’,  as  in  3424  ;  this  ideal 
prince  will  be  a  true  shepherd ,  who  will  lead  his  people  into 
ways  of  loyal,  obedient  conduct.  Then  the  true  relation 
between  Jahveh  and  Israel  will  be  brought  about  (cp.  3628) 
and  secured  by  a  perpetual  covenant ;  and  Jahveh  will  return 
once  more  to  His  ancient  dwelling-place  (cp.  n22'25).  The 
chapter  is  thus  connected  closely  with  the  preceding  pro¬ 
phecies  ;  it  brings  to  a  fine  conclusion  the  hopes  and  promises 

of  Part  III. 

On  the  whole  the  text  is  well  preserved,  except  at  v.16  and 
at  vv.19* 20,  where  glosses  have  introduced  confusion.  An  early 
Latin  version  of  vv.1'14  (not  that  of  %)  is  quoted  in  full  by 
Tertullian  De  Cam.  Res.  §29  (Opera,  Pars  iii.  66  f.,  Vienna 
Corp.)  ;  the  text  shews  a  noteworthy  dependence  on  Theo- 
dotion. 

The  liturgical  use  of  the  chapter  is  ancient.  In  the  Synagogue  vv.1'14 
provide  the  haphtard  for  Passover  and  its  Sabbath,  corresponding  to 
the  Sidroth  Ex.  33 1 2-34 26  and  Num.  2819-25;  vv.15'28  are  the  prophetic 
lesson  on  the  Sabbath  ‘  Wayyigash,’  read  with  Gen.  4418-4727.  In  the 
services  of  the  Church  the  passage  vv,1’14  (‘  omnium  Ecclesiarum  Christi 
lectione  celebrata/  as  Jerome  says  of  it)  was  speciaUy  associated  with 
Baptism  at  Lent  and  Easter  ;  thus  in  all  the  Latin  rituals  it  formed  one 
of  the  lessons  read  at  the  baptism  of  catechumens  on  Easter  Eve  (Duchesne 
Christ.  Worsh.  308  ;  see  also  Conybeare  and  Maclean  Rit.  Armenorum 
518.  523)  ;  in  the  Typicons  of  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople  it  is  the 
prophetic  lesson  after  mattins  on  Holy  Saturday  (Rahlfs  Die  A.  T. 
Lectionen  der  Griechischen  Kirche  133  in  Mittheil.  des  Septuaginta- 
Untemehmens  der  k.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  zu  Gottingen,  i9I5)  •  in  some  Syriac 
lectonaries  it  is  a  lesson  for  Easter  Day  itself,  w.1628  for  Easter  Eve 
(Burkitt  Early  Syr.  Lectionary  System  10.  30,  Proc.  of  Brit.  Acad.,  1923). 
In  some  parts  of  the  Church  vv,1*14  have  been  used  at  the  commemoration 
and  burial  of  the  dead,  e.g.  on  Friday  of  the  Departed  among  the 
Nestorians  (Maclean  E.  Syrian  Daily  Offices  269),  and  formerly  in  Russia 
at  the  burial  of  a  priest.  In  the  Church  of  England  (Lectionary  1922) 
they  are  read  on  Whit  Tuesday  at  mattins.  For  the  representations  of  Ez.’s 
vision  in  early  Christian  art  see  the  reff.  to  Neuss  Das  Buck  Ez.  in  Theol.  u. 
Kunst  given  on  p.  30  above.  A  remarkable  painting  of  the  scene, 
dated  556  Seleucid  era  (=a.d.  244-5),  has  lately  been  found  on  the  walls 
of  a  ruined  synagogue  at  Dura-Europos  on  the  Euphrates  ;  RB.  xliii. 
(1934)  117L 

V.  i.  There  came  upon  me  the  hand  of  Jahveh ]  The  opening 
is  strangely  abrupt ;  probably  the  date  has  fallen  out ;  ct.  401. 
For  the  hand  see  i3  n. — and  he  brought  me  out  in  the  spirit  of 
Jahveh ]  For  the  spirit  see  83  n.  n5*  24  ;  the  prophet  felt  himself 
to  be  impelled  by  a  divine  agency.  Some  would  omit  the 
second  of  Jahveh,  but  the  repetition  is  in  accord  with  usage, 
e.g.  Gen.  1924,  Ex,  207, 2  S.  711,  Hag.  i13.— he  caused  me  to  alight, 
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cd  v  ut]rL4°:  Cp-  443°+:  or'  ™th  f  slight  change,  set  me  down 
CP\V-  •  The  place  was  the  wide  plain  (< hik'd )  where  an  earlier 

3tn^ad  bCex  gT?nted’  322 :  he  must  be  alone,  far  from  human 
^hatmns  Jo  his  mental  sight  the  plain  looked  like  an 
ancient  battlefield  strewn  with  bones  of  the  slain  (v.9). _ 2.  The 

fnn^t Ktl0Il ^ 1  Jended  t0  shew  how  many  they  were,  and  how 
tong  they  had  been  lying.  If  death  had  only  just  taken  place 
or  if  the  soul  had  not  altogether  departed  from  the  body  a 
revival  might  conceivably  happen,  i  K.  i7^«.  2  k  Jwo. 
Acts  2o9fl-  (Kr.).  Ct.  John  xfr  39  T7he  ’  UeStion4and 
answer  are  calculated  to  heighten  the  wonder  about  to  be 

bi  ftv'lf  CP'  Gen’iI^-J  Rev-  7l3f'-  I<;  1S  obvious  that  the  possi¬ 

bility  of  a  revival  did  not  occur  to  the  prophet ;  at  the  time 
there  was  no  established  belief  in  a  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
r.  ®  1S  quoted  m  4  Macc.  1817  (just  before  or  after  the 
Christian  era)  where  the  context  shews  that  belief  in  a  future 
resurrection  had  become  accepted  by  Judaism.— 4.  ye  dry  bones 
hear]  Inanimate  objects  are  spoken  to  dramatically  as  though 
t0  resPond  so  the  wind  v.9,  cp.  63  213  T20*71 
36  •  •  Mic.  62,  Mk.  439  II14- 23.— 5.  I  will  bring  a  breath  into 
you  and  ye  shall  live ]  anticipates,  by  a  summary  statement 

Si2pa  yAbeI°ng5  {°  the  end-  CP-  the  breath  of  life  Gen! 
C-  7  P'  fpreadskm  over  you]  The  verb  only  here  and  v.8. 
bn-.  4320  (Hebr.). — breath  as  in  vv.5- 8-10  is  ruah  cd  Gen  27 
^shama,  Ps-  I043“  ruah.— 7.  as  I  was  commanded]  See  127 »  • 
f  II  hef°m™anded  me,  so  v.™.-and  there  was  a  noise  as  ' I 
prophesied]  One  Hebr.  MS  and  <gB  om.  noise,  and  many 
moderns  ;  then  tr.  and  it  came  to  pass  as  I  prophesied.  PerhaDs 
noise  was  introduced  as  a  gloss  on  shaking,  suggested  bv  a 12 ■  43 
where  the  two  words  occur  together.—^  lo  /  a  shaking]  The 
word  may  mean  an  earthquake  (see  312  n.  and  3819),  sent  bv 
God  to  accompany  the  prophet’s  speech,  so  <§  owu4  Co.  Kr 
Lex.,  or,  as  the  words  which  follow  seem  to  imply,  the  rushing 
noise  made  by  the  bones  when  they  met  and  joined,  Sm.  Da/ 

,  ■  CP',  e  shaking  of  the  earth  by  a  marching  army  Is  q4  t*i 

tl'J  ’  u  by.ch^ots  /er-  473,  Nah.  32.  The  realism  of  the 
detail  is  characteristic  of  Ez.’s  visions,  e.g.  chs.  i4-  8. — 8.  and 

skin  was  spread  over  them]  lit.  and  one  spread  over  them  with 

thread16  *ubi\IS  Jdefinite-  But  perhaps  the  passive  should 
be  read  —9  The  bodies  were  complete  but  still  prostrate  • 
the  final  act  of  power,  needed  to  make  them  live  and  rise  is 
introduced  with  special  solemnity. — Prophesy  unto  the  breath ] 

frnmhr  °f  7  (nT°te.  the  article)-  which  comes  ultimately 
from  God  Gen.  27.  It  is  summoned  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe  to  breathe  into  the  bodies,  and  thus  to  animate 
the  whole  people,  The  phrase  four  quarters  or  sides,  lit.  winds 
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had  become  an  established  expression  in  post-exilic  Hebr., 
cp  4220,  Zech.  210  66,  i  C.  924,  Dan.  88  n4,  4  Ezra  135,  though 
it  goes  back  to  an  Akkadian  idiom ;  this  accounts  for  the  use 
of  the  same  word  rtiah  in  two  such  different  senses.  An  alter¬ 
native  expression  is  the  four  wings  of  the  earth,  72  phil.  n.  bee  the 
application  of  this  passage  in  the  Odes  of  Solomon  No.  22,  11.  8-10. 
—and  breathe  into  these  slain ]  It  was  a  battlefield,  not  a 
cemetery,  that  the  prophet  saw  (Ho.)  ;  cp.  v.“ '  army.— 10.  The 
breath ]  See  w.9- 14.— an  exceeding  great  army]  See  v.  and  9  n. 
— ‘  They  stood  upon  their  feet,  uttered  a  song  (1 S.  2*),  and  died 
is  the  Rabbinic  comment,  Talm.  B.  Sanhedrin  92b.— Vv.  xx  14* 
The  Vision  explained— whole  house  of  Israel ]  The  entire 
nation,  not  merely  the  Judaean  exiles.  The  latter,  however,  must 
be  referred  to  in  the  next  cl.— the  exiles  whose  saying  reached 
the  prophet’s  ears.— Lot  they  are  s^-tng]  Cp.  842  «.^-o«r  bones 
are  dried  up]  The  metaphor  as  m  Ps.  221®'151  102  ,  Pr.  17  • 

—and  our  hope  is  perished]  Cp.  195  and  the  language  of  Job 
7«  1120  1419  1715 ;  also  Pr.  io28 117,  Ps.  919 1181.  The  omission  of 
and  with  <&TUK  makes  the  three  short  sentences  effectively 
abrupt. — we  are  quite  cut  off]  Cp.  Lam.  364 ;  there  is  a  touch 
of  emotion  in  the  Hebr.  which  cannot  be  reproduced.  12.  I 
will  open  your  graves]  The  application  is  not  strictly  consistent, 
for  the  bones  in  the  vision  are  unburied,  v.2.  Tte  graves  are 
meant  figuratively,  as  the  last  cl.  of  the  v.  shews,  I  will  bring 
you  into  the  country  of  I.’  Though  an  actual  resurrection  of 
the  dead  is  not  implied,  the  language  may  have  influenced 
Tob  I411*14  1925.  For  the  restoration  to  the  land  ot  Israel 
cD  w14  21  36s 4  n. — my  people]  <g>&  om. ;  the  word  may  be  a 
gLs  here  (Co.)  and  in  v«  (Toy  Kr.  Ro.  He.).-i4- J 
Put  my  spirit  within  you]  The  divine  energy  first  bestows  the 
gift  of  life ;  then,  when  the  nation  is  at  home  again,  a  further 
gift,  enabling  it  to  live  in  accordance  with  God  s  wiU,  is  pro¬ 
mised  3627.  Of  course  my  spirit  is  not  the  same  as  the  breath 
(or  spirit)  of  v.9.— I  will  settle  you  in  your  own  country ]  bo 
Ter  27u  Is  141  (exilic  or  post-exilic).—/  have  spoken,  and,  1  will 
do  (it)]  Cp.  1724  «.— Vv.  15-28.  Israel’s  restoration  and  unity. 
This  is  the  chief  passage  in  which  Ez.  re-affirms  the  social  ideal 
characteristic  of  the  prophets :  an  age  of  peace  under  the 
government  of  a  righteous  ruler.  Cp.  Is.  i2  2*b  91  n  ; 
16s  321,  Hos.  220  M  145-8,  Jer.  23«-  314'6  3315-  The  prophecies 
in  Mic  51"-,  Zech.  38  612  9®- 10  are  later  than  Ez.— 16.  The 
prophet  is  told  to  enact  a  symbol  with  two  sticks,  and  to  in¬ 
scribe  one  with  the  name  Judah,  and  the  other  with  the  name 
Joseph.  The  v.  seems  to  have  been  filled  out  with  explanatory 
notes  which  spoil  the  balance  and  harmony  of  the  clauses 
namely,  and  the  sons  of  Israel  his  companions ,  the  stick  oj 
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Ephraim ,  and  the  whole  house  of  I.  his  companions ;  so  Holscher, 
who  suggests  that  the  annotator  understood  by  Judah  and 
Joseph  the  two  tribes  so  named,  not  the  two  kingdoms  ;  the 
other  tribes  associated  with  Judah  and  Joseph  must  therefore 
be  inserted.  At  any  rate,  the  stick  of  E.  is  generally  recognized 
as  a  gloss.  When  freed  from  additions  the  v.  will  run  And  thou 
son  of  man  take  thee  one  stick ,  and  write  on  it  1 Judah  *  and  take 
thee  another  stick ,  and  write  on  it ' Joseph  *  The  symbol  evidently 
made  a  lasting  impression,  for  it  is  imitated  in  Zech.  n7,  where, 
however,  the  two  staves  (a  different  word)  are  given  names  but 
not  inscribed. — 17.  The  two  sticks  are  to  be  joined  lengthwise 
in  the  hand.  The  Hebr.  writes  bring  thee  them  together,  one  to 
the  other ,  into  one  stick,  and  they  shall  become  one.  Some  follow 
and  om.  into  one  stick  ;  but  the  tautology,  such  as  it  is, 
makes  the  action  all  the  more  explicit.  &  om.  the  last  one ;  in 
the  Hebr.  the  word  is  plural  (!),  which  denotes  either  a  few 
Gen.  2744  2920,  Dan.  n20,  or  as  here  one  and  the  same  Gen.  n1. — 
18.  And  ‘  it  shall  come  to  pass *  when  the  sons  of  thy  people  say 
unto  thee,  saying ]  The  Hebr.  requires  a  slight  correction  which 
&  implies.  For  the  language  cp.  3310- 24  n. — Wilt  thou  not  tell 
us  .  .?]  So  2419,  and  cp.  2i5*  12  [2049  217]. — 19.  Jahveh  explains 
the  symbol :  He  is  determined  to  bring  about  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  Several  additions  have  overloaded  the  text,  which 
may  be  translated  as  follows,  with  the  glosses  in  brackets  : 
Behold ,  I  am  about  to  take  the  stick  of  Joseph  [ which  is  in  the  hand 
of  Ephraim,  and  the  tribes  of  I.  his  companions ],  and  I  will  join 
them  [ unto  it]  *  unto 1  the  stick  of  Judah,  and  will  make  them  one 
stick,  and  they  shall  become  one  in  my  hand.  The  annotator,  as 
in  v.16,  wishes  to  make  it  clear  that  Joseph  represents  Ephraim, 
and  that  the  other  northern  tribes  are  to  be  included.  In  the 
next  sentence  them  is  written  for  it,  because  the  people  sym¬ 
bolized  by  the  stick  are  meant,  cp.  v.22 ;  unto  it  is  om.  by  &, 
and  does  not  cohere  with  the  words  which  follow.  The  end  of 
the  v.  repeats  the  end  of  v.17,  with  the  change  of  in  thy  hand  to 
in  my  hand,  i.e.  Jahveh  will  Himself  repeat  the  symbolic  act 
which  Ez.  has  performed  ;  it  sounds  surprising,  yet  it  is  no 
more  than  what  the  preceding  part  of  the  v.  affirms.  The 
prophet  still  clings  to  figurative  language,  though  he  is  now 
giving  the  interpretation  of  the  figure.  reads  in  the  hand 
of  Judah ,  which  Co.  Ro.  prefer  to  ffl  ;  another  variant  is  in  his 
hand  one  Hebr.  MS  V  Ew.  Be.  Toy ;  but  <@'s  reading  looks 
suspiciously  like  in  the  hand  of  Ephraim  above,  and  may  also 
be  an  explanatory  addition.  Sm.  Kr.  He.  Ho.  keep  to  0i. — 
20.  This  v.  seems  to  be  out  of  place  ;  it  belongs  to  the  symbolic 
action,  note  before  their  eyes  cp.  412  n.,  rather  than  to  the  explana¬ 
tion.  It  may  have  been  an  alternative  version  of  v.17  written 
26 
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on  the  margin  (Ho.). — 21.  The  divine  promise  to  take  and 
gather  the  dispersed,  and  bring  them  into  their  own  country, 
is  renewed,  v.12  36s4. — the  sons  of  Israel ]  See  2 3  n.  This  ex¬ 
pression,  instead  of  the  usual  house  of  /.,  becomes  frequent  in 
the  last  division  of  the  Book  ;  it  occurs  five  times  in  chs.  43-48. 
— 22.  The  hereditary  division  between  the  kingdoms  is  to  be 
done  away  and  the  nation  united ;  cp.  Zech.  813.  This  had 
long  been  a  hope  of  the  prophets,  e.g.  Is.  n13,  Hos.  22  [i11], 
Jer.  318. — I  will  make  them  into  one  nation  in  the  land ]  Cp.  ll.cc. 
4&1L  in  my  land  cp.  36s  3816  ;  but  is  more  suitable  ;  on  the 
mountains  of  /.,  a  phrase  charged  with  sentiment,  gives  all  the 
definition  required ;  cp.  3413f-  364- 8 — and  one  king  shall  be  king 
to  them  all ]  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  monarchy.  Only  here 
and  in  v.24  does  Ez.  give  the  title  of  king  to  the  ideal  ruler  of 
the  coming  age  ;  even  in  v.25  he  substitutes  prince,  the  title 
which  he  generally  uses,  hence  <&  ap\ w  vv.22-  24,  see  j21  n.  ;  but 
here,  when  contemplating  the  united  kingdom  he  naturally 
speaks  of  its  king .  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  prophecy  was  never 
fulfilled  in  the  way  which  Ez.  imagined  ;  the  visible  head  of  a 
united  people  never  set  up  his  throne  in  David's  place.  Centuries 
after  Ez.  the  Hasmonean  family  succeeded  in  winning  national 
independence  (Simon,  141  b.c.)  and  establishing  a  dynasty 
(Aristobulus  assumed  the  title  king ,  105  b.c.)  ;  their  rule  lasted  a 
little  over  a  hundred  years,  from  165  to  63  b.c.  ;  it  was  a  brief 
and  disappointing  copy  of  Israel’s  monarchy  in  the  old  days. 
The  fulfilment  of  Ez.’s  prophecy  must  be  looked  for  in  some¬ 
thing  larger  than  the  literal  fulfilment  of  his  language. — 
23.  make  themselves  unclean  by  their  idols ]  See  1411  n. — and 
by  their  detestable  things  and  by  all  their  transgressions ]  See 
511  n. ;  <©BH  om.  the  clause,  which  may  well  be  an  insertion. — 
/  will  save  them  from  all  their  *  backslidings  ’]  Cp.  3629.  ffl  has 
their  dwellings,  a  copyist’s  slip ;  the  word  backsliding  does  not 
occur  again  in  Ez.,  but  Jer.  uses  it,  e.g.  Jer.  219  322. — I  will 
cleanse  them ]  See  3626  n. — a  people  .  .  .  God ]  So  v.27,  see  3628  n. 
— 24.  my  servant  David  {shall  be)  king  over  them ]  The  ideal 
ruler  is  called  David  here  and  in  v.25,  as  in  3423.  Kim.  in  loc. 
writes  :  *  the  King  Messiah’s  name  is  called  David,  because 
he  shall  be  of  the.  seed  of  David  .  .  .  ;  or  he  alludes  to  the 
resurrection’  (i.e.  to  David  redivivus). — and  they  shall  all  have 
one  shepherd ]  As  the  one  king  is  to  rule  over  a  united  kingdom, 
so  the  one  shepherd  will  have  a  single  flock,  3423 ;  cp.  Jn.  io16.  The 
pastoral  office  was  specially  associated  with  David,  both  in  the 
literal  and  in  the  figurative  sense,  1  S.  1611 1734,  2  S.  7®,  Ps.  7872  ; 
similarly  the  David  of  the  future  will  have  a  pastoral  charge, 
to  watch  over  the  morals  and  religion  of  his  people.  The 
ideas  put  forward  in  ch.  34  are  more  fully  developed  in  the 
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present  passage ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  noticeable  that  in 
Ez.’s  sketch  of  the  new  community  the  prince  holds  a  less 
exalted  place  than  the  king  and  shepherd  here  ;  he  is  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  ministry  of  worship  ;  his  function  amounts  to 
little  more  than  providing  and  attending  the  sacrifices  on 
sabbaths  and  festivals,  44*  461’12-  16“18.  Perhaps  the  prophet 
was  led  to  modify  his  conception  of  the  chief  office  in  the  state 
With  the  language  of  cl.  b  cp.  5«-  1120  20n- 19  3627.— 25.  dwell 
in  the  land  .  .  my  servant  Jacob ]  See  2 825  n.  36s8.  For  your 
fathers  <&&>  read  their  fathers,  more  in  accordance  with  the 
context ;  with  their  sons  etc.  cp.  2  K.  1741. — my  servant  David 
(shall  be)  their  prince  for  ever]  See  vv.22-  24.  Emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  permanence  of  the  coming  age.  This  passage  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  those  alluded  to  in  Jn.  1234  ;  cp.  also  Is  q6  t7] 
2  S.  713,  ps.  894f*  <3f.],  Dan.  244,  7“- 27.— 26.  And  I  will  make 
a  covenant  of  peace  for  them]  There  is  to  be  no  covenant  with 
Israel ,  the  ancient  covenant  had  been  broken  again  and  again 
(cp.  1659)  ;  but  Jahveh  promises  to  renew  His  intimate  re¬ 
lations,  and  to  grant  a  covenant  for  Israel,  a  gracious  dis¬ 
pensation  ensuring  peace  and  security  (1662  34s5  cp.  Num.  2512  P, 
Is.  5410,  Mai.  25),  when  the  nation  is  restored  and  the  sanctuary 
established  at  the  centre  of  the  national  life.  See  Torrey 
Enc.  Bibl.  col.  933. — an  everlasting  covenant  shall  it  be]  See  1660  n. 
Then  follows  with  them  and  I  will  set  them,  a  marginal  note  which 
has  been  copied  wrongly  into  the  text ;  freed  from  this  intrusion 
the  v.  continues  and  I  will  multiply  them  etc.,  cp.  3610f-  37f-, 
Jer.  3019.— and  I  will  set  my  sanctuary  in  the  ' midst  of  them] 
So  v.28,  varied  by  my  dwelling-place  shall  be  above  them  v.27, 
and  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them  439*  The  latter  term  finds 
a  close  parallel  in  H,  Lev.  2611 ;  and  then  the  establishment 
of  Jahveh  s  sanctuary  or  dwelling-place  in  the  midst  of  Israel 
becomes  a  leading  principle  in  P,  e.g.  Ex.  25s  2945,  Lev.  1531, 
Num.  53.  In  the  last  part  of  the  Book  an  attempt  is  made  to 
carry  into  effect  this  announcement  of  the  divine  Will ;  the 
territory  of  Israel  is  mapped  out  in  such  a  way  that  the 
temple  occupies  the  centre  of  the  land,  and  thence  radiates 
holiness  throughout  the  nation,  43s  48s- 10* 21 ;  cp.  Jn.  i14,  Rev. 
2l3-  27*  And  my  dwelling-place  shall  be  above  them]  is  probably 

to  be  understood  of  the  physical  elevation  of  the  temple  above 
the  surrounding  country,  as  Ez.  saw  it  in  vision  402,  and  other 
prophets  too  Is.  22=Mic.  41.  To  interpret  the  words  of  JahvelTs 
dwelling  in  heaven  above  the  earthly  sanctuary  is  to  go  against 
the  general  sense  of  the  passage.  The  prep,  is  certainly  remark- 
r  -ri  t110  won(^er  that  alter  it  into  the  easier  in  them. — and 
I  will  become  God  to  them]  Cp.  Ex.  2945  P,  following  4  and  I  will 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  sons  of  I.’ — 28.  do  sanctify  Israel]  See 
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2012  n.  The  nations  will  recognize  the  Godhead  of  Jahveh  by 
the  effects  of  His  special  providence  over  Israel. 

According  to  O.T.  ideas  of  the  blessed  future,  man  is  not 
translated  to  dwell  with  God,  but  God  comes  down  to  dwell 
with  man,  and  His  Presence  transforms  earth  into  heaven ;  cp. 
on  471'12  p.  5*7- 


Ch.  37  1.  raw]  The  pf.  alone  at  the  start  of  a  narrative  is  so  unusual 
that  <3§b  instinctively  render  raw  as  though  it  were  'nfll.  The  tense  is 
the  same  as  in  401,  but  there  it  is  introduced  by  the  date.— m,T  rrrn J 
='invu.  Some  om.  mm  as  explanatory,  and  read  nrg  Co.  Toy  Kr.,  but 
the  Name  is  generally  supported  by  the  Vrs.  ;  &  k.  fie  £v  irpevp-ari 

Kvptos.—'W'y^]  If  the  sense  is  rather  set  me  down,  the  form  ^n’ln  would 


2.  umaym]  Pf.  with  weak  waw,  as  m  vv. . ,  13  n. — 

d.t^k  mas.  suff.  though  referring  to  mossy  ;  1618  n. — tid  3'ao]  In  4°  ”43 
twenty-four  times;  see  8™.  3  kvk\60€v  k6k\v.—, iypan  *w]  ft-wpaa. 

_ n3lT1  n:m]  3*%  om.  the  second  mm,  3J  om.  both;  for  the  first 

gives  mw,  and  om.  the  second.  For  mm*  Ro.  suggests  njm,  like 
tom  .  .  mm  Zech.  i8 ;  but  the  repetition  is  characteristic,  cp.  29  87r- 
47 if.’  Am  71  — 3.  mwnn]  mossy  is  usually  treated  as  fern,  in  vv. 

?ct  2410b)*’  in  vv.6b‘8  the  related  suffs.  are  mas.,  because  the  bones 
are  viewed  as  persons  ;  see  ilfl  n.— nyr  nn*  '']  (3  Kvpie ,  <n>  iwl<rp  ravra. 
—4.  no»n]  6  MSS  Kenn.,  <3*3L+ out  12.-5.  oiwn  mi]  (3  mv/ui 
tuts  perhaps  an  interpretation,  but  adopted  by  Co.  Be.  Ro.  {Die 
Nachtgesichte  d.  Sack.  200).  In  the  present  context  <3  gives  nn  the 
sense  of  God’s  spirit,  v.«  Swcrw  irveOfid  fiov ,  v.10  A  rb  irvevfia  In 

411  this  meaning  does  not  come  tiU  v.14  'nn. — 6.  'runpi]  In  Mishn.— 

‘  form  a  crust,’  applied  to  wine,  e.g.  TB.  B.  Bathr.  95b  onpnff  p'n  ?y ;  in 
Aram  =‘ overlay.’— 7.  ’naan]  See  v.2w.— vrn  HtfKa]  (3  Kadws  iverelXarb 
tiot  (so  (3  I27)='W  'a  3  Hebr.  MSS  mm  -Kama  Sp  w]  If  ^  u 

om.  the  construction  becomes  like  that  in  Gen.  1517  2926,  2  K.  2  , 
Dr  §  78(2).  For  'Kama  many  MSS  'ana,  but  cp.  n13. — mossy  lanpm]  1. 
rioiyn  njrjpm  or  ?anp»i.  Perhaps  the  original  reading  was  unp'i  mas. 
agreeing  with  mossy  mas.  vv.6-  8 ;  this  may  have  been  altered  to  unpm 
to  suggest  manpm  fern,  agreeing  with  mossy  fern,  vv.3-  4.  Such  artificial 
adaptation  of  the  vb.  to  the  varying  gender  of  mossy  was  no  doubt  due 
to  a  reader  or  scribe,  Kon.  i.  170  note  ;  G-K.  §  60  a  note.  A  similar 
irregularity  occurs  in  Jer.  4911  inoan  2  pi.  mas.  for  3  pi.  fern.  ;  Kim. 
Mikhl.  19b.  20a.  2  Hebr.  MSS  (3  1.  mossyn.  render  lanpm  as 

transitive  — lossy  Sn  city]  On  the  analogy  of  mjn  Vn  W'k,  denoting  reci¬ 
procity  ;  K6n.  iii.  §  34-— 8.  my  om^y,  DTpn]  Kal  with  indef.  subj.,  and 
my  in  accus.  But  Niph.  □IP’.l  gives  an  easier  construction,  extenta 

.  •  ■„  tv,a  Mocc  romiiroc  rmTirtiia tion  with  k.  hatuoh 


makkeph  (as  17a  ;  permipb  w  dvum  - 

initial  guttural  in  omSy,  G-K.  §  29  i  note.— 9.  nnn  Sk]  Cp.  nwriy  v.4. 
3  M  t6  ttv. — mnn  yanao]  So  in  Akk.  Sari  irbitti =='  the  four  winds,  e.g. 
JCB.  ii.  76  1.  164  of  the  four  sides  of  a  palace ;  ib.  iii.  2,  80  1.  52  ;  90  1-  11 
the  four  winds  that  bring  floods  and  rain.  Del.  AHWB.  635.  nnrr  'to] 
<gB  om.  nnn,  Q-f-rd  trvevfia. — ms]  From  nw=Akk.  napdhu  ‘  inflame, 
kindle,’  used  in  connexion  with  the  ow  notto  Gen.  27.  45  rends,  by 

iiubvadv  2 1 31  2220f-,  Gen.  27,  3  R.  1721,  Tob.  n11  [cod.  *],  Wisd.  1511  ; 
in  the  N.T.  Jn.  2022. — vnn]  8  MSS  Kenn.  rp  1;  Dr.  §  112. — 10.  ’rmajrn] 
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Cp.  v.2«;  the  Hithp.  with  n  assimilated,  cp.  Jer.  2313,  mpnjn 

ch.  513 ;  G-K.  §  54  c ;  B-L.  440.  Usually  the  Hithp.  of  N3J=*to 
prophesy  with  ecstatic  gestures*  Num.  n2®27,  1  K.  1829,  or  ‘to  play 
the  prophet  *  ch.  13 17  ;  but  sometimes  ‘  to  prophesy  *  without  such 
accompaniments,  1  K.  22s*  18  (?),  Jer.  2620  ;  see  further  Jepsen  Nabi  5  ff. 
In  vv.4-  7-  9  the  Niph.  is  used  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  read  here. 

Yellin  Journ.  Pal.  Or.  Soc.  iv.  91  argues  in  favour  of  a  Hippdel  stem, 
an  interesting  suggestion,  though  the  alleged  instances  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  cases  of  n  being  assimilated,  or  due  to  textual  corruption. 
— Wi]  <£  wrongly  avvayu ryJ),  which  =  l?np  3222  3816  etc. — *ind  n«D  Vm] 
<§B  -iroXXy  a<f>68pa  A  fieydXy  <r<p68pa.  'A20  <r<f>68pa  <r<f>68pa.  §£>  *  very  many ' 

?=nnD  an. — 11.  non  'cr  '2  *?a]  For  the  pron.  following  the  predicate  of 
Gen.  3421  41 25  ;  Dr.  §  198.  The  gender  of  the  pron.  is  affected  by  that 
of  the  nearest  word,  cp.  451  Kin  t tnp  .  .  ronn. — onDK  run]  Ptcp.  with 
indef.  subj.  ;  see  812  n.  Perhaps  correct  to  03m.  The  Vrs.  all  supply 
a  subj. — maw]  Dr.  §  132  ;  but  &  d.’irdXcoXev  i.e.  man. — uS  unm]  For 
the  reflexive  or  ethic  dat.  see  G-K.  §  1195,  Lex.  516  col.  a. 
diaTrepuvifiKa/xev,  om.  the  dat.,  as  <£  Gen.  121,  Num.  2234,  Josh.  710. — 
12.  Dm1?#]  <$b  om. — 13.  ’Ey  .  .  .  Til^ynai]  <§  tov  avayay eiv  fie  £k  tuv 
T&<pu)v  t8v  Xa6v  fiov. — 16.  nn#  yy  •  •  •  "inn  py]  Two  identical  woras 
repeated  form  a  contrast,  one  .  .  .  another ;  Am.  4’,  Jer.  242,  Zech.  117 
('*  without  the  article)  ;  Ex.  i83*-,  1  S.  144,  1  K.  12 29  ('#  with  the  art.). 
<§  om.  nn#1,  and  renders  nn#  2  by  Sevrepos  i.e.  nn#  (so  <&  Ex.  184)  ; 

=mm  .  .  .  nn#.  But  the  Hebr.  idiom  should  not  be  altered. — 
qov1?  .  .  .  nrnmV]  Hebr.  uses  *?  (lit.  belonging  to)  where  in  Engl,  we  write 
the  simple  name,  cp.  Is.  8l,  and  frequently  on  old  Hebr.  or  Can.  seals, 
e.g.  oyav  nay  ywb  Driver  Schw.  Lects.  1908,  91,  and  on  Phoen.  coins 
NSI.  360  f.  See  Lex.  513  col.  b. — inpq  Kt.  sing,  coll.,  so  v.19 ;  but 
Q-  is  more  suitable  ;  for  the  plur.  cp.  Jud.  2011  (adj.),  Cant.  813. — 
npSi]  Ct.  lb  np  in  cl.  a ;  so  1.  here  “i1?  npi  with  <£.  The  b  in  npb  could 
easily  have  arisen  by  mistake  from  i1?. — ' m '  ma  Sai],  1  MS  and  F 'ff'  'a  *?a  Sm  ; 
for  n'a  1  MS  and  ua. — 17.  anp  Pi.  imperat.  with  ~  owing  to  the  n; 

Kim.  Mikhl.  59  b  quotes  3V9  Ps.  5510  and  in?  Job  36*. — nn«  yyb  -jV] 
om.,  and  places  the  words  at  the  end  of  the  v.,  as  the  equivalent  of 
■p'a  nn#  yyb  vm.  follows  01,  but  adds  tov  8tj<tcu  adroiJS=DmiQ!<b, 
which  suggests  confusion  with  onnn1?. — cnn#1?  vm]  The  pi.  of  nn#  need 
not  be  questioned.  ®’s  text  nai  taovrai  iv  ry  x€Lpt  aov  is  rightly 
suspected  by  Co. — 18.  nan  19  .  .  .  now  nty#ai]  A  sentence  beginning  with 
n^Nai  and  when  of  the  future  is  contrary  to  Hebr.  idiom  ;  1.  nty#a  mm, 
with  <£  Kai  forai  8rav  Xiywaiv  .  Further,  it  is  usual  to  continue  mm 
with  a  pf.  c.w.c.,  not  an  imperat.  (Dr.  §121  note)  ;  again  <&’s  text  implies 
the  correct  form,  ical  ipeis=ipi3i). — no#*?  .  .  no#’]  See  33 10  w.  om. 

noN1?. — n1?  nbn  no]  For  no  after  nun  in  an  indirect  question  cp.  Is.  41 22 
and  Num.  1318,  Ps.  39®.  nS  no =what  meanest  thou  ?  as  in  182,  Is.  221 
etc.  om.  in. — 19.  nmm  yy  n#  vby]  <g=nmm  yy  by,  so  IS>  ;  this  was 
miswritten  v^y,  and  then  n#  was  inserted  to  make  m  yy  explanatory  of 
)'by,  cp.  n#  in  Jer.  914  27s  etc.  In  this  v.  <£  renders  yy  by  pvXifj,  except 
in  the  last  cl. — ’ma]  £B  [iv  A]  ry  x€lpi  ’I ov8a,  'n’a  being  read,  or  taken 
as  an  abbreviation  of  nm.T  n’a. — 20.  &='yb  tvd  np  .  .  .  nty#  D’*ym. — 
21.  mm  un#]  ^5B  ictpios  Ktipios  A  dSuvai  «  8  ds. — 22.  nnx  m1?  on*  ’myyi] 
For  b  introducing  a  new  state  or  condition  after  m vy  cp.  Gen.  122,  Ex. 
32 10,  Num.  1412,  Dt.  914.  om.  nn«. — nVo1?]  ^3Lwirc-  ^  om.,  so  Co.  Be. 
Ro. ;  but  the  repetition  gives  an  emphasis  which  is  not  out  of  place. — 
mm  Kt.,  vm  Q.  and  Vrs. — my 3  is  rightly  om.  by  <&F ;  &  transfers  it 
to  the  beginning  of  v.23,  and  om.  the  my  after  ikdo'. — 23.  'u  ^ai  'V2)]  £A 
renders  the  words,  with  rats  ficunXelcus  airrwv,  a  corruption  of  aaefidais, 
for  'u;  q  supplies  a  rendering  from  0. — For  □mnaenD  1.  □nma'iiTD,  ^ 
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avofu&p  atir&v  2  (in  Co.)  airocTpo^Cov  airruv.  One  Hebr.  MS  de  Rossi 
D.VJWB. — 24.  iVd]  =iSd',  but  cp.  v.22. — inn]  0m. — 25.  Dayman]  1. 

D-rmax. — D^yV  .  .  .  omai  non]  <&B  transls.  non,  and  om.  the  rest  of  the 
sentence,  which,  however,  is  guaranteed  by  hd.i.  4$a  ’A0  supply  a 
rendering  of  the  whole. — 26.  o’nnn  omx]  /xer  afrru v=nni<,  against  the 
general  sense  of  the  passage,  and  with  om.  D'nrm.  Herrm.  accounts 
for  the  present  text  as  follows  :  ovum  djyin  is  a  dittograph  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  Viroi  Dnix  ;  by  accident  ’’n^aarr  had  fallen  out,  and  it  was  written 
on  the  margin  along  with  onix,  and  from  there  copied  into  the  text ; 
by  an  oversight  Turn  ojtix  was  written  twice,  and  became  corrupted  into 
DVirm  diyix.  For  Q'nnn  but  the  insecurity  of  ill’s  reading  makes 

it  doubtful  whether  such  a  word  ever  stood  in  the  text,  Co.  135. 

Part  III. — c.  An  Apocalypse,  Chs.  38.  39. 

The  invasion  and  defeat  of  Gog:  a  final  act  of  Jahveh. 

(a)  The  previous  chapter  closes  with  the  promise  that 
Jahveh’s  sanctuary  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  Israel  for  ever.  All 
danger  from  outside  is  past,  for  the  surrounding  nations  have 
been  put  out  of  action  (chs.  25-32)  ;  not  a  hint  is  given  that 
any  future  crisis  will  occur  when  once  the  new  age  has  dawned. 
Wholly  unexpected,  therefore,  is  the  terrible  invasion  described 
in  these  two  chapters.  It  takes  place  after  God's  people  have 
been  restored,  38s*  llf*  14.  In  other  prophecies  the  overthrow 
of  hostile  powers  is  accompanied  or  followed  by  Israel’s  deliver¬ 
ance,  which  manifests  the  Godhead  of  Jahveh*;  but  here  the 
order  is  reversed  ;  and  Jahveh  shews  Himself  to  be  truly  God 
by  a  vast  defeat  of  heathendom.  This  conception  of  a  final 
assault  upon  Israel  in  its  state  of  blessedness  came  to  have  a 
profound  influence  upon  later  thought,  e.g.  Enoch  56*  “8, 
2  [4]  Esdr.  I36* 8f-3  3fl\  The  idea  is  taken  over  by  the  Christian 
Apocalypse,  Rev.  207‘9,  which  foretells  a  last  outbreak  of 
hostility  against  the  Church  whensoever  the  thousand  years 
shall  end.  With  Ez.  392.4.17-20  cp>  Rev.  l6ie  I9i?.  is  .  and 
see  further  Charles  Rev.  ii.  187  ff. 

(b)  The  invasion  is  to  descend  into  Palestine  from  the  far 
North,  the  immemorial  home  of  mystery  and  peril.  The 
countries  named  in  38s  391  lay  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  01  the  Black 
Sea,  while  Gog,  the  leader,  seems  to  have  connexions  with 
Asia  Minor.  None  of  the  historical  nations  take  part  in  the 
attack ;  the  invaders  are  remote  barbarians,  outside  the 
civilized  world,  and  known  only  by  hearsay  or  tradition.  What 
suggested  the  idea  that  they  should  one  day  join  forces  to 
sweep  down  upon  Israel  ?  It  is  significant  that  3817  39s  allude 
to  words  spoken  in  former  days  by  my  servants  the  prophets . 

*  E.g.  the  deliverance  from  Assyria  Is.  io24*27  i424f*,  Nah.  21*  3 
[i16  22]  318  ;  from  Babylon  Is.  i31#  141  4314  21  451,  2*  13»  Jer-  5033*40  518'10, 
Hab.  312f*  ;  from  the  nations  Is.  6618f*,  Ob.  16*21,  Mic.  714*17,  Zeph.  28*11, 
Hag.  222**,  Zech.  i41#-21 ;  cp.  also  Ex.  154-7. 
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Isaiah  had  announced  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  host 
at  the  very  gates  of  Jerusalem  (io28’34,  chs.  29-31  in  part)  ; 
Zephaniah  (i14“18)  and  Jeremiah  (i13f-  chs.  4-6)  not  only 
foresaw  but  narrated  an  invasion  by  wild  hordes  from  the 
North,  Scythians,  Herodotus  calls  them  (i.  103.  106),  on  their 
way  to  Egypt ;  and  these,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
made  any  direct  attack  upon  Judah,  left  behind  them  a  memory 
of  terror,  and  in  a  later  age  came  to  be  known  darkly  as  the 
Northern  One.  At  the  time  when  Joel  220  was  written,  prophecy 
had  begun  to  forecast  a  great  and  final  conflict  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Jerusalem,  Joel  4  [3]9-21,  Zech.  I23fl-  142-  3.  These 
predictions  had  not  been  fulfilled,  but  some  fulfilment  there 
was  bound  to  be,  and  it  is  set  out  in  the  present  chapters. 
They  have  a  marked  character  of  their  own.  The  scale  of  the 
events,  the  vague  outlines,  the  loosely-strung  sequence  of  ideas, 
recall  at  once  the  features  which  belong  to  apocalyptic  writings. 
And  the  language  points  in  the  same  direction  ;  it  is  modelled 
upon  foregomg  prophecies,  here  naturally  those  of  Ezekiel 
(e.g.  384“«.  3. 12M5M9. 22  394.7-9)  ;  it  ^produces  some  of 
Jeremiahs  expressions  (e.g.  Jer.  4^-13.24-26  gis  51.221.  I022)  . 
noticeable,  too,  is  the  prophetic  idiom  in  the  lattev  yeavs  or  days 
(^gs.  in  that  day  (3814*  18  39s-  n),  not  found  elsewhere  in  this 
Book.  The  two  chapters,  in  fact,  form  an  apocalypse,  taking 
its  rise  from  unfulfilled  prophecy.  Ezekiel  was  probably  not  their 
author,  for,  as  noticed  above,  they  do  not  fit  into  his  plan  for 
the  coming  age  ;  and  the  order — restoration,  attack,  overthrow 
finds  its  analogies  in  a  later  class  of  writings  rather  than  in 
the  prophets.  If  room  had  to  be  made  for  this  insertion,  a  place 
between  the  promises  of  restoration  (chs.  36-37)  and  the 
vision  of  the  new  community  (chs.  40  ff.)  seemed  to  be  the  most 
appropriate.  At  the  close,  3928-29  may  j,e  a  stray  fragment  of 
Ezekiel,  or  a  later  summary  of  his  teaching ;  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Gog,  and  implies  that  Israel  is  still  in  exile. 

(c)  The  tendency  of  modern  criticism  has  been  to  regard 
chs.  38  and  39  as  the  result  of  a  combination  of  sources,  parallel 
but  distinct  (so  Toy,  Kr.,  Gressmann  Eschat.  181  ff.,  Steuer- 
nagel  Etnl.  591,  Ro.,  He.,  Schmidt).  It  is  pointed  out  that 
there  are  two  accounts  of  Gog's  invasion,  38s ‘4  and  391"2 ;  in 
384’9  Jahveh  instigates  the  campaign,  while  in  3810-13  Gog 
comes  of  his  own  accord,  simply  to  plunder  ;  in  3818‘22  he 
is  overthrown  by  earthquake  and  storm,  in  391"6  he  and  his 
troops  are  still  alive,  and  meet  with  disaster  upon  the  mountains 
of  Israel ;  in  3911-16  the  corpses  are  buried,  in  3917  -20  they  are 
devoured  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  The  incongruities  are 
obvious,  but  no  reconstruction  of  the  separate  sources,  or  of  a 
common  background,  has  been  carried  out  with  success ; 
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Rothst.,  Herrm.,  Schm.,  for  example,  all  differ  from  each  other  ; 
the  hypothesis,  in  a  word,  has  turned  out  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
The  view  that  the  chs.  form  a  unity  (with  some  additions)  and 
describe  the  stages  of  a  single  drama,  is  now  maintained  by 
Holscher,  who  sets  these  contradictions  and  prolixities  in  the 
right  light ;  they  are  just  what  we  find  in  other  apocalyptic 
writings  ;  the  final  catastrophe  is  looked  at  from  various  angles, 
without  any  attempt  to  trace  a  logical  order  in  the  sequence  of 
events. 

(d)  Some  scholars  hold  that  in  these  chs.  Ezekiel  himself 
foretells  the  overthrow  of  Babylon ,  re-echoing  the  threats  of 
Jer.  50  and  51  (so  Ro.  He.)  ;  stress  is  laid  on  the  word  I  will 
bring  again  or  turn  back  in  384  39s,  which  is  thought  to  imply 
that  Jahveh  means  to  send  Gog  in  the  first  place  against 
Babylon,  before  turning  him  to  attack  Israel :  a  large  con¬ 
clusion  to  draw  from  a  slight  hint,  even  if  the  word  really 
means  to  turn  back.  Another  form  of  the  same  interpretation, 
suggested  by  Ewald  {Die  Proph.  d.  Alten  Bundes  i860,  ii.  53*) 
has  been  revived  by  Meinhold  {Einf.  in  d.  A.T 3.  I932>  268), 
namely,  that  Gog  and  his  host  represent  Babylon  itself  under  a 
disguise  ;  cp.  Enoch  5b  and  57>  where  the  Parthians  and  Medes 
assume  the  role  of  Gog  and  Magog.  It  is  indeed  remarkable 
that  Ez.  nowhere  utters  a  direct  prophecy  against  Babylon  ; 
on  the  analogy  noted  above  under  (a),  we  should  expect  the 
chief  enemy  of  the  time  to  be  overthrown  before  Israel  could 
be  released  ;  but  Ez.  probably  had  grounds  of  his  own  for 
keeping  silence  (see  pp.  281.  372).  As  ^or  an°fber  and  final 
invasion  by  Babylon,  after  that  of  584-6  b.c.,  there  is  no  hint 
in  the  rest  of  the  Book  that  Ez.  ever  contemplated  such  a  thing. 
For  the  reasons  which  have  been  stated,  these  two  chs.  are  best 
explained  as  an  apocalypse  composed  after  Ezekiel's  day. 

In  the  Synagogue  3818-3916  form  the  prophetic  lesson  read 
with  Ex.  3312-3426,  Num.  2926-31  on  the  Sabbath  which  falls 
within  the  festival  of  Sukkoth.  _  __  . 

2.  Set  thy  face  against ]  See  352  n . — Gog,  land  of  the  Magog ] 
Gog  is  mentioned  only  in  these  chs.  and  in  Num.  24’  &  (=Agag 
Jfjl)23  <&  Lucian.  The  name  of  the  leader  may  have  been 
taken  from  that  of  Gyges,  a  powerful  king  of  Lydia  c.  660  b.c., 
who  is  called  Gugu  by  Asshurbanipal  {KB.  ii.  173)  ;  another 
possibility  is  that  Gog,  and  Gdgu  too,  may  go  back  to  the  ancient 
Gagaia ,  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  Amarna  Letters  (no.  1,  line  38), 
as  a  land  of  barbarians  (Knudtzon  El- Amarna  Taf  1015). 
It  has  been  thought  that  the  author  of  these  chs.  came  across 
the  name  in  some  myth  or  legend  (Winckler  AUor.  Forsch.  ii. 
160  ff. ;  Gressmann  Eschat.  182.  191)  ;  but,  as  Herrmann  and 
Holscher  contend,  Gog  is  too  substantial  a  figure  to  be  derived 
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from  an  incidental  reference  in  a  myth,  even  if  such  were  known. 
The  name  was  probably  taken  from  tradition,  and  current  at 
the  writer’s  time.  In  ffl  Gog  is  followed  by  land  of  the  Magog 
in  loose  apposition,  which  should  be  read  toward  the  land  of 
Magog,  if  a  direction  was  intended  ;  a  pr.  n.  ought  not  to  have 
the  article.  Here  Magog  is  the  name  of  a  land,  but  in  39® 
(prob.),  Gen.  io2  P=i  C.  i5,  the  name  of  a  people,  northern 
barbarians,  so  Jubilees  719  98>  Scythians  according  to  Jos. 
Ant.  i.  6,  1  and  Jerome  in  loc. ;  <@  seems  to  have  thought  of  a 
people,  iiri  rdiy  Kal  tt/v  yr/y  toS  Mayujy,  SO  S’  ‘toward  G.  and 
toward  the  land  of  M.’ ;  in  any  case  <g’s  rendering  prepared 
the  way  for  the  later  view,  which  took  Gog  and  Magog  to  be 
the  names  of  two  persons  ;  and  this  is  what  they  have  become 
in  Rev.  208.  With  (g  agrees  Or.  Sibyll.  iii.  lines  319  f.,  512 
Woe  to  thee,  land  of  G.  and  M. !  •'  Rabbinic  literature  mentions 
Gog  and  Magog  several  times  as  leaders  of  the  enemy  destined 
to  attack  the  faithful  in  the  Messianic  age,  e.g.  TB.  Aboda 
Zara  3b  ‘they  march  against  the  Lord  and  against  His 
Anointed,’  so  Berakoth  7b  ;  Targum  Jerus.  on  Num.  n26  ‘  Eldad 
and  Medad  prophesied  that,  in  the  end  of  the  days,  Gog  and 
Magog  will  come  up  against  Jerusalem  with  their  army,  and 
will  fall  by  the  hand  of  king  Messiah  ’ ;  the  Apoc.  of  Baruch  707-10 
speaks  in  similar  terms.  For  further  reff.  see  Bousset 
Rel.  d.  Judentums  206 ;  and  for  the  general  subject  of  a  last 
invasion,  Moore  Judaism  ii.  344.  348.  As  noted  above,  the 
words  land  of  the  Magog  are  not  fitted  into  the  structure  of  the 
sentence  ;  they  look  like  a  gloss,  added  by  a  reader  who  thought 
of  Gen.  io2  and  was  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  Magog  to 
Gog.  Such  is  the  prevailing  view  at  present  (Jahn,  Ro.  He. 
Ho.  Schm.).  If  the  words  are  a  gloss,  it  is  an  ancient  one,  for 
all  the  Vrs.  found  it  in  the  text.  Outside  the  Bible  Magog 
has  not  been  discovered ;  in  39®  <g  substitutes  Gog.— chief  of 
Rosh,  Meshek  and  Tubal ]  So  <g2®,  v.2  39* J  this  is  the  most 
natural  way  of  rendering  the  Hebr. ;  but  (a)  the  name  of  a 
people  or  country  called  Rosh  is  not  known,  and  the  identifica¬ 
tions  so  far  suggested  are  not  convincing ;  (b)  elsewhere  in 
Hebr.,  Akk.  and  Gk.  Meshek  and  Tubal  are  coupled  together, 
2713  32s6,  Gen.  io2 ;  both  countries  were  in  the  E.  of  Asia 
Minor,  perhaps  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia  (Winckler  l.c.  103  ff.). 
The  Mass,  text  by  its  accents  intends  rosh  to  be  taken  as =head, 
and^the  phrase  to  be  rendered  chief-head  of  M.  and  T.,  so  ffl 
’A  apxoyra  Kcfakfj^  £§>"$  principem  capitis ;  Kim.  and  many 
moderns  adopt  this  translation.  The  objection  to  it  is  a 
grammatical  one  ;  chief  leader  of  M.  and  T.  would  be  differently 
expressed  in  normal  Hebr.  Probably,  then,  chief  is  best  regarded 
as  an  explanation  of  rosh='  head  ’ ;  originally  the  text  ran 
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head,  of  Meshek  and  Tubal.— 3.  Behold,  I  am  against  thee]  See 
<58  n  .  I  will  turn  thee  about]  So  392,  implying  some  degree  of 
force.  In  3927,  Is.  49®  the  meaning  is  to  bring  or  turn  back, 
which  does  not  suit  the  present  context  (see  above  p.  408  (d)) 1  ; 
to  lead  enticingly  Is.  4710  is  equally  unsuitable.—/  will  put  hooks 
in  thy  jaws,  and  bring  thee  forth]  Cp.  294  and  194'  hooks  in  a 
figurative  sense  here.  Jahveh  will  compel  Gog  to  set  out  on 
the  raid ;  cp.  Is.  4317.  <S  om.  the  whole  sentence— horses 
and  cavalry  clothed  in  gorgeous  attire  all  of  them]  lit.  clothed  in 
perfection,  i.e.  either  well-equipped  or  in  panoply,  cp.  2312  27  ; 

in  breast-plates.  With  the  phrase  which  comes  next  cp.  17  . 
—shield  and  buckler,  grasping  swords  all  of  them]  The  first  two 
words  have  no  grammatical  construction  ;  ©  reads  shields  and 
helmets  and  swords  ;  the  whole  seems  to  be  a  gloss  on  gorgeous 
attire,  which  has  incorporated  the  catch-word  all  of  them.  In 
v  6a  the  same  thing  occurs  again  (so  He.).  The  long  shield, 
26 *«.,  would  be  unsuitable  for  horsemen.— 5.  Paras,  Kush  and. 
Put  with  them  all  of  them  buckler  and  helmet]  i.e.  the  Persians, 
Ethiopians  and  East  Africans.  Persians  might  be  expected  in 
the  northern  host,  but  the  others  belong  to  an  entirely  different 
part  of  the  world.  The  names  were  no  doubt  borrowed  from 
the  groups  mentioned  in  2710  305 ;  all  of  them  betrays  another 
gloss  on  v.4a.  The  last  two  words,  like  the  similar  ones  in 
v 4b  have  no  grammatical  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the 
sentence.  The  entire  verse,  therefore,  has  found  its  way  into 
the  text  from  the  margin  (Winckler,  Jahn,  Ro.  He.  Ho.).— 0. 
Gomer]  One  of  Gog’s  auxiliaries ;  in  Gen.  io2=i  C.  1  side  by  side 
with  Magog.  It  was  the  name  of  a  people  called  G imirrai  by 
the  Assyrians,  and  Cimmerians,  Ki/^e>ot,  by  the  Greeks  (e.g. 
Homer  Od.  xi.  14),  who  came  originally  from  the  N.  of  the 
Black  Sea  Together  with  the  Mannaeans  and  the  Asguza 
(?=the  Scythians,  KB.  ii.  147).  they  formed  an  element  m 
the  Aryan  immigration  which  descended  by  way  of  the  Caucasus 
into  Asia  Minor  (Herod,  i.  15.  16  ;  iv.  n.  12  ;  Strabo  m.  2,  12  ; 
vii.  2,  2).  The  Gimirrai  first  appear  in  the  time  of  bargon, 
when  they  attacked  the  kingdom  of  Urartu  (Ararat,  Armenia) , 
thence  they  seem  to  have  moved  westward,  and,  in  the  time 
of  Sennacherib,  overran  Phrygia,  and  later,  c .  657  b  c.,  the 
Lydian  kingdom  of  Gyges  (KB.  ii.  173).  .  It  was  during  the  7th 
cent.  b.c.  that  their  power  was  at  its  height,  and  the  Assyrian 
kings  made  great  efforts  to  check  their  advance  and  drive  them 
westwards  (KB.  ii.  129.  147.  *75  «•)•  Soon  afte^  thiit  they 
disappear  ;  but  they  left  behind  them  a  memorial  m  Gamir, 
the  Armenian  name  for  Cappadocia  (Euseb.  Chron.  tom.  1. 
p  95  •  tom.  ii.  p.  12  rd/*«p,  o5  Ktt-TmrtoKfs,  edn.  1818). 
Josephus  identified  them,  wrongly,  with  the  Galatians  (Ant.  i. 
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6,  1)  ;  classical  historians  connected  them  with  Cilicia  (Strabo  i 
3.21)  the  Rabbis  with  Germania  (?  =  Karmania,  TB.  Yoma  10a) 
Jewish  writers  regarded  the  name  as  equivalent  to  Magog 
X°farma-  See  further  Winckler  Altor.  Forsch.  i.  484  ft  • 
T  r'-  Skinner  Gen.  196;  Kittel  Gesch?  ii.  403  n. 

Jeremias  OTAE.  1.  276  quotes  the  letter  to  Sargon  which  first 
mentions  the  Gimirrai.— and  all  her  troops]  Vv  *• 22  qq4  •  see 
12  4  n.  Beth-Togarma]  Probably  in  the  N.E.  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  country  corresponding  to  Armenia  ;  2714  n. — in  the  recesses 
of  the  north]  Cp.  v.«  392,  ps.  48*  »,  Is.  1413  ;  Jeremiah’s 
phrase  is  the  recesses  of  the  earth ,  622  25s2  318  5041 ;  cp.  Ps.  Sol  816 
Pompey  is  he  who  comes  ‘  from  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.’’ 
Esarhaddon  mentions  the  Gimirrai  as  ‘  hordes  whose  dwelling- 
place  is  far  off  KB.  ii.  129. — 7.  Be  ready  and  make  thee  ready' \ 
Gao  j1’  ^  \  Jer*  4614  ;  and  for  the  type  of  sentence  cp.  146 
IS88,  Jer.  1714,  Ps.  1022’  ™\—and  be  thou  to  them  a  ward] 
Does  this  mean  that  Gog  is  to  keep  guard  over  his  allies,  lest 
they  be  taken  by  surprise  (so  Rashi),  ©  '  as  an  advance-guard  '  • 
or  can  we  render,  with  an  alteration  supported  by  <g,  ‘  and  be 
thou  to  me  kept  in  reserve  1  i.e.  in  my  service  and  under  my 
orders  ?  The  word  certainly  means  a  guard  in  the  active 
sense,  e.g.  Neh.  43*  16f-  ;  it  may  have  here  a  passive  sense,  *  a 
force  kept  in  reserve/  so  Hi.  Co.  and  many,  though  such  a 
meaning  is  not  found  in  use. — 8.  After  many  days  thou  shalt 
be  mustered]  Cp  Is.  134.  In  the  previous  v.  Gog  and  his  host 
are  told  to  be  ready,  as  it  seems  ;  this  v.  declares  that  the  order 
to  advance  will  not  be  given  till  the  distant  future.  The 
apocalyptic  idiom  appears :  after  many  days,  cp.  Is.  2422  *  in 
the  latter  years,  elsewhere  days,  e.g.  v.16,  Is.  22,  Jer.  2320  3024 
etc.  the  land  brought  back  from  the  sword  (i.e.  the  ravages  of 
the  sword),  gathered  from  many  nations]  The  allusion  is  vague 
in  keeping  with  the  air  of  mystery  which  invests  the  great 
peril  of  the  future  cp.  vv.11- 12.  Israel’s  restoration  has  taken 
P,a$e,  af,°'  For  gathered  see  36 24  ». — upon  the  mountains 
’//Cp.v  2  392-  •  ;  6 2 «.  The  expression  is  inconsistent 

with  the  deliberate  vagueness  of  the  . previous  clause  (He.). _ 

a  continual  ruin]  See  514  3324. — and.  it  was  brought  out  from 
(the)  peoples]  See  3413  n. ;  the  subj.  is  the  land  i.e.  the  nation. 

and  dwelling  securely  all  of  them]  Continuing  brought  back 
gathered  m  cl.  a  ;  cp.  v.11  3928  1  2824  n.  The  text  of  this  v.  is 
overloaded  and  awkward  in  style  ;  see  crit.  note.— 9.  And 
thou  shalt  ascend,  like  a  storm  thou  shalt  come]  A  figure  of  the 
invading  host,  as  in  Is.  io3  ;  cp.  Is.  211  282. — like  a  cloud  covering 
the  land,  thou  shalt  be]  Repeated  in  v.16  ;  this  figure  seems  to  be 
taken  froin  Jer.  413  (<g  like  a  cloud),  which  describes  the  advance 
of  the  foe  from  the  north.— 10.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
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day]  V.18  3911 ;  this  prophetic  formula  does  not  occur  again  in 
the  Book,  day  is  that  of  Gog’s  invasion,  announced  in  vy.3-8.— 
matters  shall  rise  in  thy  mind]  lit.  heart ,  as  Jer.  3  7.  44  * 

Is  6s17 :  Ez.  uses  spirit,  n6  2032. — devise  an  evil  device J  Cp. 

2  S.  1414,  Est.  83  925,  Dan.  n24f- ;  the  combination  is  frequent 
in  Ter.  ii19  1811  4920-  30  5045. — II.  In  this  and  the  next  v. 
Gog’s  destination  is  mentioned  in  veiled  terms  ;  in  vv.14'18 
the  veil  is  removed,  a  land  of  unwalled  villages]  The  meanmg 
of  the  word  is  clear  from  Zech.  28 141,  Est.  919 ;  cp.  Jud.  57. 
In  the  ideal  age  Israel  would  be  living  in  unfortified  towns, 
without  fear  of  being  attacked,  cp.  v.8 ;  3635  gives  a  different 
picture. — dwelling  securely  .  .  .  having  no  bars  and  doors] 
Imitated  from  Jer.  4931 ;  in  a  fuller  form,  Dt.  35,  2  C.  8  14  ; 
cp  Sir.  4913.— 12.  The  evil  device  is  a  campaign  of  plunder, 
v.13  ;  cp.  2919  n.  T  iWp  Sennacherib  and  Nebuchadrezzar,  Gog 
has  only  self-interest  in  view ;  but,  like  them,  he  is  the  un¬ 
conscious  agent  of  Jahveh’s  purpose ;  cp.  Is.  10  •  •  , 

Ter  25*  *12  276"8  4310. — to  bring  back  thy  hand  upon]  <3  my  hand,, 
more  consistent,  but  not  necessarily  right:  the  writer  forgets 
for  the  moment  that  Gog  is  speaking.  The  hand  reached  out 
to  the  spoil  will  reach  out  again  to  gather  what  is  left :  such 
is  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  cp.  Jer.  6 '.—inhabited  ruins] ,  i.e. 
the  ruined  sites  now  occupied  once  more  ;  cp.  1220  2b19  3b  .— 
a  People  collected  from  [the]  nations ]  Cp.  v*.— who  have  gotten 
cake  and  goods ]  V.13.  For  gotten  lit.  made  see  2213 «. ;  cattle 
and  goods  together  as  in  Gen.  3118  3423  3d®.  Josh.  14  P.  Israel 
once  again  at  home  is  regarded  as  an  agricultural  people  and 
self-supporting. — the  navel  of  the  earth]  Hebr.  (abbur  ha- 
only  again  in  Jud.  937.  There,  as  the  context  shews,  tabbur 
denotes  a  height ;  but  the  meaning  navel,  given  by  ©  and  W, 
oupaXos  rrji  yrjs  umbilicus  terrae,  and  well  established  in  post- 
biblical  Hebrew  and  in  Aramaic,  indicates  the  idea  of  centrality ; 
the  height  was  regarded  as  central  in  the  land,  i.e.  the  Canaamte 
hill-country.  Here  the  people  of  Israel  are  said  to  dwell  on 
the  navel  of  the  earth,  just  as,  in  55,  Jerusalem  is  set  in  the  midst 
of  the  nations  ;  prominence  may  also  be  implied,  for  the  ideal 
elevation  of  the  land  and  temple  was  a  cherished  belief,  see 
3727  n.  and  cp.  206.  The  expression  must  have  been  a  familiar 
one,  since  it  is  introduced  here  without  preface  or  remark. 
It  represents  an  idea  which  was  in  no  way  peculiar  to  Israel. 
Several  of  the  great  nations  were  accustomed  to  think  of  their 
most  famous  shrine  as  standing  at  the  centre  of  the  world  . 
among  the  Babylonians  the  clearest  evidence  of  this  is  the 
ancient  map,  in  which  the  centre  of  the  universe  is  marked  at 
a  spot  to  the  S.E.  of  Babylon,  probably  Nippur  (see  the  illustra¬ 
tion  in  Jeremias  Altor .  Geisteskultur* ,  1929*  Abb.  89*  9^ 
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Langdon  Sent.  Mythology  1931,  217) ;  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  the  conical  stone  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  was  *  called 
the  mid-navel  of  the  well-wooded  mother  (earth)  '  Pindar 
Pyth.  iv.  131  f.  ;  Aeschylus  Eum.  40.  160  ;  Livy  xxxviii.  48 
quondam  commune  humani  generis  oraculum,  umbilicum  orbis 
terrarum.  On  the  strength,  no  doubt,  of  the  present  passage, 
the  Jews  regarded  the  land  of  Israel  and  Jerusalem  in  the  same 
way.  Besides  the  quotations  from  Rabbinic  literature  given 
in  the  note  on  55,  the  following  may  be  added  :  *  as  the  navel 
is  set  in  the  centre  of  the  human  body,  so  is  the  land  of  Israel 
the  navel  of  the  world  .  .  .  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  world, 
and  Jerusalem  in  the  centre  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  the 
sanctuary  in  the  centre  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  holy  place  in 
the  centre  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  ark  in  the  centre  of  the 
holy  place,  and  the  foundation  stone  before  the  holy  place, 
because  from  it  the  world  was  founded '  Midr.  Tanhuma 
ffedoshim  §  10  p.  78  ed.  Buber  ;  Jellinek  Bet  ha-Midr .  v.  p.  63 
*  Jerusalem  as  the  navel  (of  the  world)/  A  similar  expression 
might  be  expected  to  occur  in  Babylonian  sources,  but  so  far 
none  has  been  found.  Some  authorities  indeed  hold  that  the 
designation  ‘  bond  (markasu  or  riksu)  of  heaven  and  earth/ 
used  of  the  seat  or  temple  of  a  god  (e.g.  KB.  i.  52.  174),  denotes 
a  middle  point,  and  thus  offers  an  equivalent  of  the  Hebr. 
term  ;  so  Jeremias  Altor.  Geisteskultur 2  109.  141  f.  ;  Gressmann 
T.  u.  B.2  i.  135  ;  Fr.  Burrows  The  Labyrinth  (1935)  46-59.  This 
interpretation,  however,  is  disputed.  It  seems  that  the  sacred 
city  or  temple  was  regarded  as  a  ‘  bond '  [markasu)  uniting 
heaven  and  earth  in  a  theological  rather  than  a  topographical 
sense,  as  a  miniature  of  heaven  and  earth  in  one  ;  Langdon 
JRAS.  1918,  441  ff. — 13.  '  Gog's  campaign  seems  to  set  in 
motion  the  furthest  ends  of  the  world  '  (Jahn).  Hope  of  plunder 
is  the  motive.  For  Shebha\  Dedhan ,  merchants  of  Tarshish , 
see  the  notes  on  2722* 20- 12.  There  is  no  need  to  treat  the  v. 
as  a  gloss,  although  it  repeats  phrases  of  v.12 ;  the  exaggeration 
may  be  put  down  to  the  phantasy  of  the  writer  (Ho.). — the 
merchants  of  Tarshish  and  all  her  villages  (?)]  jfll  reads  and  all 
her  young  lions  [kephirim),  for  which  <&  gives  and  all  her  villages 
(kephartm)  ;  but  villages  in  connexion  with  Tarshish  are  out 
of  place  ;  the  word  was  probably  corrupted  before  the  time  of 
&,  and  traders  (as  2713)  should  be  read,  or  travellers  (as  2726). — 
14*  in  that  day  .  .  .  shalt  thou  not  know  [it)  P]  The  question  is 
rhetorical,  and,  in  a  speech  of  Jahveh,  amounts  to  an  affirma¬ 
tion  ;  cp.  Is.  4021  4319.  ‘  In  that  day '  connects  the  invasion 

with  a  final  crisis,  which  will  occur  after  Israel's  restoration, 
vv.10"12.  ®  adds  to  know  an  object,  *  the  deliverance  of  my 

might  ' ;  by  itself  the  word  gives  a  poor  sense,  and  <§  suggests 
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the  more  forcible  be  stirred  up,  the  verb  used  by  Jeremiah  in 
this  connexion,  e.g.  Jer.  622  5041 ;  cp.  Is.  4i2- 25  4513,  Joel  4  [3]12- 
— 15.  The  description  of  Gog's  army  is  repeated  from  vv.4* 6. — 
16.  Parallel  to  v.9. — it  shall  happen ]  The  expression  is  most 
unusual,  but  not  necessarily  incorrect.  Gog  comes  up  of  his 
own  accord  ;  at  the  same  time  Jahveh  says  I  will  bring  thee ; 
a  divine  purpose  overrules,  while  it  makes  use  of,  the  base 
human  motive  ;  see  on  v.12.  The  overthrow  of  Gog  on  Jahveh' s 
own  land  will  lead  the  heathen  to  recognize  the  holiness  of  the 
true  God ;  for  the  idea  cp.  v.23  39s7  2041  n.  At  the  end  of  the 
v.  <&%  wirc-  omit  0  Gog,  which  comes  in  awkwardly  where 
it  stands.  <g  inserts  the  name  in  v.17,  where  JfJl  does  not  have 
it. — Vv.  17-23.  The  overthrow  of  Gog  on  the  land  of  Israel  by 
earthquake,  mutual  slaughter  and  dire  calamities.  *  Thou  art ' 
he  of  whom  I  spake  .  .  by  my  servants  the  prophets ]  M  reads 
Art  thou  he  ?,  but  the  interrogative  is  om.  by  <&1LV,  as  the 
context  requires.  The  allusion  is  to  the  prophecies  of  former 
days  which  had  foretold  an  invasion  on  this  fearful  scale,  such 
as  Jer.  3-6,  Zeph.  i14fl*  38.  It  is  implied  that  a  considerable 
time  had  passed  meanwhile  ;  Ez.  himself  would  not  have 
alluded  to  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  in  this  way.  For  the 
reference  to  earlier  prophets  cp.  Zech.  i4,  Dan.  92  ;  and  for 
my  servants  the  prophets  cp.  Am.  37,  Jer.  725  (+five  times) 
and  the  compiler  of  Kings  (2  K.  I713+three  times),  apparently 
a  post-exilic  designation ;  Jepsen  Nabi  (1934) ,  222. — who 
prophesied  in  those  days  years  {ago)]  i.e.  the  7th  cent.  Apparently 
years  is  intended  to  express  ‘  long  years  ago.' — to  bring  thee 
upon  them]  i.e.  upon  the  sons  of  Israel. — 18.  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  etc.]  See  on  v.10. — my  fury  shall  come  up]  Cp.  24s, 
2  S.  1120,  2  C.  3616.  om.  in  my  nostril,  paraphrase,  to 
avoid  the  anthropomorphism. — 19.  in  my  jealousy  and  in  the 
fire  of  my  wrath]  Cp.  2136  36s  n. — a  great  earthquake]  Cp.  the 
eschatological  description  in  Zech.  I44f\ — 20.  The  earthquake 
follows  upon  the  Presence  of  Jahveh  ;  cp.  the  theophany  in 
1  K.  1911,  Ps.  1816  [15],  Is.  219 ;  animate  and  inanimate  nature 
are  alike  involved.  The  writer  may  have  been  thinking  of 
Jer.  424-26  and  Zeph.  i3.  The  language  recalls  that  of  P,  both 
in  the  four-fold  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  Gen.  92  (cp. 
1  K.  513,  Job  I27* 8,  Zeph.  I3),  and  in  the  phrases  creeping  thing 
that  creeps,  and  all  mankind,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  the  ground, 
Gen.  i26  714* 21  • 23  817.  The  description  of  the  final  catastrophe 
in  Orac.  Sibyll.  iii.  675  ff.  is  based  upon  the  present  passage. 
How  Israel  is  to  escape  in  the  general  overthrow  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  ;  Gog  and  his  army  occupy  the  writer's  thought. — 
the  steep  places]  Only  again  Cant.  214  (sing.)  ;  ®  at  <£dpayy€?, 
the  towers.' — 21.  It  is  not  clear  how  the  opening  sentence 
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IS'  to  be  rendered  :  lit.  perhaps,  ‘  and  I  will  summon  against 
him  to  (or,  in  respect  of)  all  my  mountains  a  sword/  the  object 
coming  last  for  emphasis  ;  the  nearest  parallel  is  then  Jer.  2529. 
Another,  but  improbable,  rendering  is,  ‘  and  I  will  cry  against 
him,  For  all  my  mountains  a  sword  !  1  then  cp.  Jud.  720.  The 
text  may  well  be  corrupt  ;  on  the  basis  <@B  some  would  read 
And  I  will  proclaim  against  him  every  (kind  of)  trembling/ 
cp.  1  S.  1415,  a  dubious  expression,  and,  as  a  correction,  not 
altogether  convincing. — every  man's  sword  shall  be  against  his 
brother]  As  in  a  panic  ;  illustrate  from  Jud.  y22,  1  S.  1420  • 
cp.  Hag.  222,  Zech.  1413  and  Enoch  56’  ‘  they  shall  begin  to 
fight  among  themselves,’  of  the  last  attack  by  the  heathen, 
and  1001  brothers  one  with  another  shall  fall  in  death/  suggested 
by  this  v. — 22.  I  will  hold  judgement  with  him]  See  1720  n. — 
For  pestilence  and  blood ,  rain  and  hail-stones ,  fire  and  brimstone 

517  n'  ;  1313  n*'  Gen*  712  J'  Ps*  I0532 ;  Gen.  1924  J,  Ps.  n6. 
The  final  overthrow  of  Gog  is  described  in  language  borrowed 
not  only  from  Ez.,  but  from  other  prophetic  writings  (add 
Is.  2818,  Joel  33  to  the  passages  already  quoted),  and  such 
narratives  as  Ex.  9 13«-  18*«.  It  is  implied  that  God’s  people 
will  be  preserved  as  at  the  Exodus.— 23.  I  will  shew  myself 
great  and  holy ,  and  make  myself  known  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations] 
Cp.  v.18  58  n.  ;  Jahveh  will  reveal  Himself  to  the  world  by  acts 
of  power,  as  He  had  done  of  old  ;  see  Ex.  7 5 144* 18  P  I511* 14-16  J# 


Ch.  38  2.  sa  The  usual  prep,  after 's  DW,  six  times  in  Ez.,  202 
35  ;  always  M,  but  should  not  be  altered  to  Vy. — juon  pal  To 
make  grammar  1.  'd  nsiK,  and  treat  the  words  as  a  gloss. — Vsm  upd  Bftn  iovi] 
If  with  20  mi  is  taken  as  a  pr.  n.,  then  n'm  is  a  constr.  st.  before 
three  genitives,  cp.  Dt.  8’,  Is.  i«  22*  373,  Jer.  3328 ;  but  since  mi  is 
unknown  as  the  name  of  a  people  or  country,  is  prob.  a  gloss 

explaining  that  ipn“i  her e= leader.  According  to  the  accents,  Bftn 

are  two  co-ordinate  constructs,  like  |V*  m  nWu  Is.  3722,  Kdn.  iii.  §  275  d  • 
mi  head  will  then  be  used  as  in  the  term  tfinn  j.td  2  K.  25 18  •  so  E  21 
But  the  compound  phrase  mi  does  not  readily  admit  of  being  "put 
into  the  constr.  st.,  and  to  avoid  such  a  mode  of  expression  Hebr. 
normally  resorts  to  a  circumlocution,  e.g.  rmn**  •> 2 bn1?  awn  *13*7  1  K  14 22 
etc.  Num.  36*,  Josh.  1951  ;  hence  the  chief  head  of  M.  and  T.  would 
be  TO*  min  m  Cheyne  Enc .  Bibl .  col.  4162  for  mi  proposes 

to  read  oi'n\  which  follows  to*  *>an  in  Gen.  io2  ;  oi'n=TuruSa,Tvpar)Vlot 
(.  —  E  ^ws-cans),  prob.  the  name  of  Pelasgian  pirates  who  invaded 
Egypt  ,n  the  time  of  Merneptah ;  W.  M.  Muller  As.  u.  Em.  356  ft. 
Enc.  Bibl.  col.  1242  3.  'm  iu  T1?*  ’Jin]  Cp.  30“.  &  iSob  iyi,  iirl 

ipxovTa,  om.  111.— 4.  Tnaawi]  The  intensive  stem  of  aw;  <@  here  and  39* 
<rwd(w  I  will  gather  thee  '  F  circumagam  te. — iron  .  .  .  'nnnl  <g 
om.,  0  supplies  a  rendering.  After  -mu  g>  adds  ‘  from  thy  place.’— 
Tt  f  tvSeSvfUrovs  ffdpaKas  ct.  <6  23“  g,  •  ciothed  in  armour  ’ 

Fvestitos  loncis.— poi  ms]  Supposed  to  be  ‘  an  accus.  of  relation,’  but 
this  relation  is  expressed  by  3,  so  S>=|ioai  rosa.  <©  has  WXreu  ral  irept- 
«0aXom<  <ai  paiai  |ie.  The  lack  of  grammatical  con¬ 

struction  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  text  shew  that  the  sentence  is 
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a  gloss  based  upon  23“  27“  39*  and  perh.  Jer.  46*.  The  gloss  has 
carried  with  it  dVs  from  dSd  W>3D,  which  it  was  intended  to  explain. 

S.  bib]  ©B  ko.1  Alfivts  (2710  «.)  A  <f.  AvBol. — onx]  ©  om.— '=1  o  o>3]  © 
Tirres  irepiKe<pa\atau  Kai  irAro it  (?  construction),  A  ir  A  xepur.  k.t.X,  to 
make  sense  (so  ft®).  0S3  is  om.  by  &.— 6.  Won  H©  *. 0  «pl 

axrrbv  v.®  3Q4  ;  roi)s  /act  ai’rou  v.22  ;  roi/s  kvk\<p  a xjtov  12  ,  as  tnougjl 

from  Ha  body.  self.  Ra.  mo  Sa  ;  but  E  ienit*»D,  so  Kim .  nDTiw  n-a]  E 
iOddh  nmo.— ‘ '*  'nan']  Accus.  of  place,  Davidson  Syn.  §  69  ;  "»’P  as 

v.16 — 'ax  Vd  nxil  A  scribal  error  for  'ax  ?3i  ;  neither  the  prep,  nx 

nor  the  nota  accus.  is  possible. — o'pp]  1.  'jn  ©,  the  1  accidentally  om. 
after  — 7.  pm  pn]  Niph.  and  Hiph.  imperat. — D’?npin  'pnp  ?D]  t»-K. 

§  145  c. ;  and  cp.  v.i»,  Num.  10’  P  20™  JE.— T1??]  together  i.e.  in  alliance 
with  thee,  cp.  Ter.  318  Sy  .  .  idS\— -ictw1?  onS]  'd=‘  a  place  of  confinement 
Gen.  4217  as  well  as  ‘  a  guard  ’  ;  if  the  meaning  is  a  force  kept,  or 
possibly  ‘  a  watch,  injunction  *  i.e.  a  body  under  injunctions=mMro, 
then  '/  must  be  read  for  on1?,  with  ©.—8.  d'd'd]  p  temporal,  as  in  Is. 
24“  Hos.  62.  For  n'-inun  ©  has  'Km,  and  reads  the  verbs  as  3rd  pers. 
instead  of  2nd.— -ip?n]  The  Niph.  of  yt>  also .=‘  be  visited,  birtthe 
punishment  of  Gog  does  not  come  till  w.18  . — mirra  ns-wn]  ©— ffl  . 

there  is  no  need  to  alter  the  points  to  3TC  or  nyiijo.— nsspo]  ©  '"W'ST 
?  gen,  abs.,  9 5  n.—'vr  '3.1]  ©  yyv  ’I.—nttxtn  .  .  i\i  nm]  om.— ^1]  Pf. 

c.w.c.  continuing  the  ptcps.  'po  .  .  .  'vo  in  cl.  a;  Dr.  §  II7-  ^be  tex 
of  this  v.  has  raised  suspicions  ;  c'atyn  '*<3  may  be  an  explanation  o 
ipsn  'n  d^d'd  ;  anno  11331103  (Polal  ptcp.  of  3itf,  cp.  Polel  ptcp.  asw?  Is.  50  ) 
is  considered  to  be  an  improbable  expression,  Co.  al. ;  with  more  reason 
Herrm.  treats  'V*  m  Vy  as  a  gloss ;  nwrsi  vtwo  x\n  repeats  D\n  n'nyn  pn 
'aV  iar>i  is  loosely  attached  in  an  unskilful  way.  On  the  whole  © 
supports  #1.  The  long  omission  in  certainly  gives  relief  (so  Co.  Ja. 
He.),  but  is  inclined  to  get  rid  of  repetitions.  Perhaps  the  text  is 
best  left  as  it  is  (Ho.).— 9.  n^jn]  It  is  tempting  to  follow  © 

K.  avafifav  i'er<5s,  Kai  ijtci  [A<*  ^cts]  cos  ve<p£\rj,  and  thus  improve  the 
parallelism  ;  we  must  then  ignore  the  accents,  and  strike  out  n  nn  (Lo. 
Be.  Ja.  Ro.).  But  <@B  recognizes  n>nn,  though  with  the  impossible  con¬ 
junction,  Kai  tcrei  [or  tarf\,  corrected  Kai  irh rr\  A<^ ;  and  n\in  stands  in  v.  , 
where  the  sentence  comes  again.  The  text  of  iBI  is  to  be  preferred.  ^ 
jtidd1?]  Inf.  with  V  in  a  gerundial  sense,  lit.  ‘in  respect  of  covering  , 
Dr.  §  205. — xi.  D'op^n  'wn  in  appos.  to  ®  P*  A 

personal  obj.  in  the  form  of  a  suff.  can  follow  attack,  come 

upon,’  e.g.  3211,  but'  a  substantive  in  the  direct  accus.  is  very  rare,  e.g. 
Is.  41 26  (?  text).  The  Vrs.  naturally  supply  a  prep.— noa1?  '3^]  Constr. 
st.  before  an  advb.,  cp.  cdV1  ’ns  3016  (?  text). — 12.  oy  ?•«]  Vrs.  —  V  TP  • 
ntyy]  ©Ei^^ttfy  paral.  to  ,,3ty\  but  the  sing,  agrees  with  cy.  PP J  ® 
om.,  as  in  v.18  ;  according  to  Kautzsch  Aramaismen  77  an  Aram,  word, 
which  Noldeke  disputes,  ZDMG.  lvii.  415.  It  denotes  acquired  property  in 
general,  not  only  agricultural  wealth,  and  in  Gen.  ll.cc.  it  is  distinguished 
from  napo.  Perhaps,  therefore,  Israel’s  wealth  was  acquired  by  com¬ 
merce  (see  v.13)  as  well  as  by  tillage.—' use]  New  Hebr.™^,  Aram, 
xna'p  navel ,  and  figuratively  the  centre  or  highest  point  of  Palestine. 
E  KBpin  *  stronghold  ’  (so  in  Jud.  937),  &&fro  ‘  the  best.  Ra.  and 
JCim.  explain  the  word  to  mean  both  navel  and  height. — 13.  VFvnn  nnDiJ 
<SB  t/xiropoi  K apxv^^V1-01  A  XaXmJSovos  1L  negotiatores  Carthagmenses ,  see 

2^12  n. n'n'sa  S31]  Cp.  192’ 8  etc.  U  et  omnes  leones^  ej us  ;  Jerome  in 

loc.  says,  *  error  perspicuus  est.’  &  0  *•  ‘»ra<rai  al  K&fi at  avruv  5,^  1©- 
rms?  Cant.  712,  1  C.  2726,  a  common  word  in  Aram.  *n?3,  Read 

ni^  Is.  23s  or  or  nyvn^j  27s6.  E  *  and  all  her  kings.  X3  nnx] 
JL  cod.  Wurzb.  juvenis,  a  corruption  of  tu  venis  U,  Co.  28.  ©  om. 

pipi  as  in  v.ia,  and  SflJ  conforming  to  v.12. — 14*  iyepOrjav  i.e.  ^yn 
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Niph.  of  lip.— —15.  'yi  nnx]  do  not  recognize  nnx,  but  the  pron. 

is  wanted. — D73  d'did  '337]  For  this  type  of  sentence  cp.  3918  3212  1118 n. — 

16.  n'nn]  (8  &rrcu,  taking  'n  as  3  fem.,  with  a  neuter,  impersonal  sense, 
cp.  TBton  1226;  G-K.  §  1446.  ‘thou  shalt  come'  FT  eris,  taking  'n 
as  2  fem. — njn  jyoS]  Inf.  constr.  after  |PD*?  nine  times  in  Ez.,  eleven  in 
Jer.  ;  not  common  in  other  prophets. — o*un]  3  MSS  and  <8  'jn  S3. — 

17.  "*  ^nx]  (8  adds  ry  Tory. — "itrx  mn  nnxn]  The  interrog.,  if  in  place  at 
all,  should  be  #Sn,  as  in  v.14;  perhaps  n  was  dittographed  from  the  end 
of  the  previous  word.  The  3rd  pers.  pron.  is  here  a  predicate,  cp.  1  C. 
2 1 17  ittfx  xin  'jxi ;  in  both  passages  the  change  of  person  which  follows 
is  in  accordance  with  sense  rather  than  strict  grammar,  cp.  Jer.  4912; 
Dr.  §  200  Obs.  1.  "lttfx  represents  the  common  object  of  two  sentences, 
vnn  and  inix  x'anS,  cp.  Jer.  3286,  Dan.  g2 ;  Kon.  iii.  §  414 &. — D'jff  onn  owa] 

must  be  an  accus.  of  time,  answering  the  question,  how  long  ? 
G-K.  §  ii8£;  cp.  Dan.  118  noy  d'jb?  Kim  ‘he  shall  refrain  for  (some) 
years’;  the  text  in  1  S.  29*,  Dan.  u13,  quoted  in  K6n.  iii.  §  2656, 
is  not  certain.  The  renderings  in  <§=Q'Jitn  and  |§>=nSxn  o':tP3i  are 
attempts  to  ease  the  construction. — x8.  For  the  softening  of  expres¬ 
sions  regarded  by  the  Vrs.  as  unsuitable,  see  notes  on  81  n24  20 
43a  447*. — *?•  •  •  «S  A  strong  asseveration,  expressed  here  by 

K7  ox  with  impf.,  cp.  Is.  5®,  Jer.  22®,  Job  i11  26  313*. — 20.  '#p]  <8  airb 
TrpoaiSjTrov  K vpLov,  perhaps  implying  the  abbreviation  '•»  ^90  ;  cp.  Jon.  1® 
l|n3P=5oO\os  K vptov,  and  conversely  Jud.  1918  ron'  r\'t2=Tbv  61k6v  /iov, 
Jer.  611  nin'  nDn=rbv  dvp.6v  p.ov;  Thackeray  Sept,  and  J.  Worsh.  122 ; 
see  also  3719  n.  45®  «.,  which  shew  that  ''  might  stand  also  for  Sxity'  or 
min'. — JTUTTDn]  From  jti,  which  in  Ar.  =‘ to  go  step  by  step,  climb,’ 
hence  the  noun=‘  step,  staircase,’  Aram,  xrn ;  etymologically,  then, 

*  ladder-like  heights,’  such  as  the  kXi/jloJ;  TupLwv.  For  the  form  njyip 
Barth  cps.  nnyp,  rrippp,  nisrrp,  Nominate.  §171  c.  £§>  =x^d©  is  here  dependent 
on  W  Co.  155  gives  other  instances. — 21.  mn  m  S3S  vSy  vnnpi] 

For  the  accent  see  G— K.  §  49/.  The  accus.  of  the  thing  after  xnp  = 
summon  is  unusual,  but  cp.  Jer.  252®,  Hag.  i11,  Ps.  10516.  The  second 
rendering,  suggested  by  Kon.  iii.  §  354  b  and  p.  674,  is  hardly  supported 
by  Jud.  7 20  ;  in  a  battle-cry  sword  should  come  first.  The  text  of  (8 
witnesses  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  Hebr. :  <8B  k.  KaXfoco  tir  ax Wb  koX  irdv 
<f>6pov,  corrected  to  irdvra  <f>6(3ov  paxaipas  in  AQ,  from  which  the  reading 
min  737  1'Sy  'nxipi  has  been  proposed;  for  S  of  the  thing  after  xip  = 
proclaim  cp.  2  K.  81,  and  for  S3  before  a  collect,  sg.  cp.  Gen.  2®  yy  S3, 
714  qan  73  mss  73,  2410  etc.  ;  but  S3  before  an  abstract  word  like  niin  panic 
is  hardly  in  accordance  with  usage.  %  ‘  and  I  will  appoint  him.1  to  fall 
by  the  sword  upon  the  mountains  of  I.,’  om.  S3,  and  reading  'V'  'in  Sy. — 
23-  pointed  with  i  for  a ,  cp.  Lev.  n44  207  ;  B-L.  328. 

(8  adds  Kal  ipdoZao-Oifiaoficu. 


Ch.  39,  1-16.  The  destruction  of  Gog  and  the  burial  of 
his  host. — Vv.1’16  repeat  38s ‘4- 14  _17- 18  -22,  with  variations 
in  detail.  The  writer  is  describing,  not  a  second  invasion 
and  overthrow,  but  the  same  events  from  a  rather  different 
point  of  view.  Not  content  with  one  narrative,  he  must 
enlarge  upon  the  subject,  vv.1-8,  especially  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  shewn  by  the  quantity  of  weapons  left  behind, 
vv.9- 10 ;  and  by  the  time  it  takes  to  bury  the  dead,  for  every 
trace  of  them  must  be  removed  to  cleanse  the  land  from 
pollution,  vv.11*16.  The  repetitions  are  due  to  the  prolixity 
27 
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of  the  author,  rather  than  to  a  duplication  of  sources  (cp. 
pp.  407  f.).  . 

V.  1.  The  formula  as  in  ch.  38,  introducing  the  same  prodigi¬ 
ous  theme ;  see  on  382*  8. — 2.  I  will  turn  thee  about  and  lead  thee 
in]  Again  the  divine  compulsion  is  put  first,  cp.  384.  The  second 
verb  occurs  only  here,  but  its  meaning  is  tolerably  certain. — 
from  the  recesses  of  the  north]  Cp.  38s* 15. — the  mountains  of  /.] 
Cp.  vv.4* 17  38s.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  scene  of  the  over¬ 
throw. — 3.  The  invaders  are  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  like 
the  northern  horsemen  in  Jer.  429  623  ;  and  the  Assyrians,  Is.  528. 
Jahveh  strikes  the  weapons  from  their  hands  before  any  attack 
is  made. — 4.  on  the  mountains  of  I.  thou  shalt  fall]  Similarly 
in  Joel  4  [3]12fl*,  Zech.  14s*  4  the  last  great  conflict  takes  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem. — to  birds  of  prey  of  every 
kind  and  (to)  beasts  of  the  field  for  food]  lit.  to  vultures  of  birds 
of  every  wing  etc.  ;  cp.  v.17  1723  n.  The  expressions  occur 
elsewhere  in  Ez.,  see  29s  n.  154  n. — 5*  the  open  field  thou 
shalt  fall]  Again  from  29s.  The  concluding  formula  as  in 
513  n. — 6.  I  will  send  a  fire  upon  Magog]  From  Am.  i4£r-,  Hos.  814 ; 
and  see  note  on  21 3.  Magog  here  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a 
people,  parallel  to  inhabitants  of  coast-lands ,  38s  n.  <@B  against 
the  context  renders  upon  Gog. — and  upon  those  who  dwell  etc.] 
The  reference  must  be  to  the  various  races  from  whom  Gog 
drew  contingents  for  his  army,  38s ;  cp.  27s5. — and  they  shall 
know]  v.7  3816- 23. — 7.  The  destruction  of  Gog  and  his  multi¬ 
farious  host  will  be  a  revelation  of  Jahveh's  holiness,  both  to 
the  heathen,  w.6b* 7b,  and  in  the  midst  of  Israel  itself,  v.7a. — 
I  will  not  let  my  holy  name  be  profaned]  See  209*  39  n. — I  am 
Jahveh ,  holy  in  Israel]  The  idea  as  in  3823,  but  the  form  of 
expression  only  here  in  Ez.  Some  MSS  and  &A  Vrs.  alter  to 
‘  I  am  Jahveh,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel/  the  title  so  common  in 
Isaiah. — 8.  Behold ,  it  is  coming  and  it  will  be  brought  about]  From 
2112 ;  the  subject  is  impersonal ;  it  means  the  dire  event  referred 
to  in  the  context.— Vv.  9.  10.  The  numbers  of  the  invading 
host  may  be  judged  from  what  they  leave  behind  :  their  weapons 
will  furnish  Israel  with  fuel  for  seven  years.  The  notion  of 
burning  enemy's  weapons  is  imitated  in  Orac.  Sibyll.  iii.  725  ff. 
— they  shall  kindle  and  burn  weapons]  &§s>  om.  the  second  verb, 
which,  however,  need  not  be  struck  out ;  for  the  two  are 
associated  in  Is.  4415,  and  there  is  a  play  on  the  words  for  burn 
and  weapons.  Usually  kindle  is  followed  by  fire  or  an  equivalent, 
as  in  cl.  b  and  v.10,  but  the  word  is  used  by  itself  again  in 
Neh.  io35;  for  burn  cp.  Ps.  7821,  Ecclus.  [Heb.]  4321. — 10.  spoil 
their  spoilers]  Cp.  2919  3812f*,  Is.  io6.  Former  relations  will  be 
reversed,  as  in  Is.  142  5i22f*,  Jer.  3016 ;  how  grievous  they  had 
been  may  be  gathered  from  Is.  4222  47®,  Dt.  2833. — Vv.  11-16, 
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The  burial  of  Gog  and  his  army :  an  event  which  will  long  be 
remembered  in  Israel,  v.13.  The  bodies  are  so  numerous  that 
it  takes  the  people  seven  months  to  bury  them,  for  they  cannot 
be  allowed  to  remain  where  they  lie,  polluting  the  land.  And 
to  make  sure  that  the  work  of  cleansing  shall  be  thorough,  a 
commission  is  appointed  to  travel  about  and  mark  any  relics 
that  may  have  been  left  unburied.  The  place  of  burial  is  a 
gorge  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  within  the  Israelite  area  (v.11),  yet 
not  part  of  the  Holy  Land ;  it  will  be  known  hereafter  as  the 
Valley  of  Gog’s  Host. — 11.  in  that  day ]  See  v.8  3818  :  the  day 
when  Jahveh  will  finally  vanquish  the  forces  of  heathendom, 
v.13. — a  place  where  there  shall  he  a  grave  in  /.]  The  words  are 
to  be  understood  in  an  ideal  sense,  for  the  next  clause  says 
that  the  place  was  E.  of  the  (Dead)  Sea,  therefore  outside  the 
Holy  Land  strictly  so  called  (4718),  and  in  a  district  which 
belonged  to  Moab ;  but  it  was  sometimes  held  by  Israel  in 
former  days  (e.g.  2  S.  82,  2  K.  34"24,  Ps.  6o10[8]),  and  had 
Israelite  connexions  (e.g.  Ru.  The  Hebr.  expression  a 

place  where  is  peculiar,  but  the  change  made  by  the  Vrs.,  a 
place  of  renown,  does  not  suit  the  context  so  well. — the  valley 
of  the  passers  through ]  So  ffl,  ha-dbertm  ;  but  this  is  not  a  pr. 
n.,  and  the  pronunciation  should  be  ha-abarim  i.e.  the  mount 
or  range  of  the  ' Abarim ,  a  name  which  suggests  a  play  on  way¬ 
farers  in  the  next  sentence.  It  means  lit.  *  the  parts  beyond/ 
and  at  one  time  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  entire  plateau 
E.  of  the  Jordan,  Jer.  2220  ;  though  in  later  writings  it  is  applied 
to  the  southern  part,  between  Wadi  Hesb4n  and  the  river 
Arnon,  of  which  Mt.  Nebo  was  a  conspicuous  feature,  Num.  2111 
['Iyye-*  Abarim]  3347f-,  Dt.  3249  P.  Thus  we  are  to  think  of 
the  burial  place  as  a  valley  in  the  mountain  range  N.E.  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  here  called  simply  the  Sea,  as  in  47s,  Is.  168,  Jer.  48s2 ; 
in  ch .  4718  the  eastern  sea. — and  it  blocks  the  way-farers]  Not 
the  same  people  as  the  passers  through ,  v.14,  though  the  words 
are  identical.  If  the  text  is  right,  the  meaning  seems  to  be 
that  the  valley  ends  in  a  cul-de-sac,  and  has  no  passage  through 
it ;  at  one  extremity  the  gorge  is  closed.  For  this  description 
cp.  Zech.  146  *  and  the  valley  of  the  mountains  shall  be  stopped  ' 
RV.  marg.  The  verb  rendered  to  block  occurs  again  only  in 
Dt.  254  of  muzzling  an  ox,  Ecclus.  4817  [Heb.]  of  damming  hills 
to  make  a  reservoir ;  the  noun  means  a  bridle  in  Ps.  39s  [1]. 
Rashi,  Kimfii  and  others  adopt  this  explanation  ;  to  suppose 
that  the  valley  blocks  the  way-farers  by  the  multitude  of  the 
corpses  buried  there  is  to  anticipate  what  follows ;  no  corpses 
have  been  mentioned  so  far.  Gressmann  Eschat.  184  f.  finds 
an  allusion  to  a  mythological  ‘  valley  of  the  dead/  outside 
geography  altogether ;  but  the  O.T.  lends  no  support  to  such 
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an  idea.  <g  ‘and  they  shall  build  up  the  aperture  of  the 
valley/  &  ‘  they  shall  stop  up  the  valley/  both  om.  the  way¬ 
farers. — The  gorge  in  the  ‘Abarim  is  to  receive  a  new  name, 
Hamon-Gog.  In  this  Book  hamon,  lit.  sound ,  so  a  crowd ,  is 
specially  used  of  a  heathen  throng,  2919  304- 10- 16  3i2- 18 
32ie.  is.  20. 24A. — 12.  The  vast  scale  of  the  catastrophe  is  again 
emphasized,  cp.  v.9 ;  the  burial  will  last  for  seven  months.— 
in  order  to  cleanse  the  land ]  The  land  of  Jahveh  was  in  a  special 
sense  holy,  and  bloodshed  defiled  it,  3618  222  n.,  Num.  3533f*  l 
moreover,  contact  with  the  dead  caused  pollution,  a  traditional 
and  primitive  belief,  e.g.  2  K.  23® •  20.  In  the  Pentateuch  there 
are  many  regulations,  based  no  doubt  upon  early  custom, 
which  deal  with  this  particular  kind  of  uncleanness,  e.g.  Lev.  52 
jjs.  24-28  2I1"4* 10f*  224”7,  Num.  52  66“12  96f- 10f*,  cp.  Hag.  213 ; 
the  ceremonial  of  the  red  cow,  Num.  19,  and  the  analogous  rite 
in  Dt.  2i1~9,  were  designed  as  a  purification  after  defilement 
by  the  dead ;  according  to  the  narrative  in  Num.  3i19f*  P, 
a  national  cleansing  was  rendered  obligatory  by  the  slaughter 
of  the  Midianites.  These  ideas  and  customs  lie  behind  the 
present  passage. — 13*  tho  people  of  the  land]  Probably  here 
the  general  population,  without  distinction  of  any  particular 
class  :  see  j27n.  This  burial  will  be  a  notable  event  in  Israel's 
history,  lit.  shall  be  to  them  for  a  name ,  cp.  3429,  Zeph.  319f* ; 
in  the  day  when  I  get  me  honour ,  or  shew  myself  glorious,  cp.  28s2. 
— Vv.  14-16.  A  further  regulation  about  the  burial,  reflecting  the 
horror  of  ceremonial  uncleanness  felt  by  a  legalist  age.  After 
seven  months  spent  in  burying  the  dead,  men  are  to  be  ap- 

Kinted  with  a  continuous  charge  to  search  for  and  mark  any 
ne  that  may  have  been  overlooked. — 14.  men  on  constant  duty 
lit.  men  of  continuity ;  the  phrase  is  explained  on  the  analogy 
of  continual  bread  Num.  47  i.e.  bread  which  is  always  there, 
2  C.  23  [4] ;  continual  burnt-offering  4616  i.e.  an  offering  which 
is  constantly  repeated.  For  shall  be  set  apart  cp.  Dt.  441  ig2, 7, 
1  C.  251,  as  distinct  from  Dt.  io8  (subj.,  Jahveh). — to  pass 
through  the  land  and  bury  ‘  ’  those  left]  lit.  as  passers  through 

and  buriers.  m  inserts  together  with  those  who  pass  through,  a 
manifest  addition,  om.  by  <3£>,  confusing  the  commissioners 
(v.15)  with  the  whole  company  of  the  nation  ;  the  former  are 
to  supplement  and  complete  the  work  done  by  the  latter  (vv.12f-). 
— 15.  if  one  see  a  human  hone  he  shall  erect  a  sign  beside  it] 
i.e.  a  cairn,  or  single  stone  set  upright ;  cp.  2  K.  2317,  Jer.  3121 
(‘  way-marks  ’).  In  Post-biblical  Hebr.  the  verb  is  used  of 
marking  a  sepulchre  as  unclean ;  e.g.  ‘  on  the  first  of  (the 
month)  Adar  .  .  graves  are  marked  (i.e.  with  lime) '  TB. 
Shekalim  i.  1 ;  Moed-Katdn  6a.— 16.  Moreover  the  name  of 
(the)  city  shall  be  Hamonah ]  The  burial-place  of  an  immense 
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number  of  bodies  cannot  be  a  city  !  Though  &V  support  ffl, 
the  text  is  corrupt.  Toy  plausibly  emends,  ‘  and  they  shall 
bury  there  all  his  host '  cp.  v.11 ;  perhaps  an  early  comment. 
Cl.  b  and  they  shall  cleanse  the  land  may  have  belonged  originally  to 
the  end  of  v.1B. — Vv.  17-20.  A  great  sacrificial  feast.  Holscher 
is  doubtless  right  in  believing  that  the  account  of  Gog's  over¬ 
throw  ended  at  v.16 ;  the  invaders  have  been  buried  and  cleared 
away  ;  they  are  not  mentioned  again.  The  w.  which  follow 
introduce  a  different  topic,  the  great  feast  which  Jahveh  pro¬ 
vides,  not  merely  a  sacrifice  but  a  sacrificial  meal :  Jahveh 's 
guests  are  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  and  the  victims  not  holy 
flesh,  but  the  bodies  of  warriors  and  princes.  It  is  a  brief 
apocalypse,  supplementary  to  the  other,  dealing  with  the  fate 
in  store  for  enemies  of  the  Jews,  whether  Persians  or  Syrian 
Greeks.  The  imagery  is  adopted  by  the  Christian  seer,  who 
places  the  great  feast  at  the  end  of  the  millennial  reign,  Rev. 
1917  fr.# — 17.  The  new  passage  opens  with  the  introductory 
formula,  cp.  382f-  391. — all  kinds  of  birds  .  .  beasts ]  *  a  flock 
of  ravenous  fowl,'  Par.  Lost  x.  273  f.  The  present  apocalypse 
has  this  point  in  common  with  the  preceding,  v.4.  Perhaps 
the  idea  of  Jahveh's  sacrifice  was  taken  from  Is.  34s,  Jer.  4610, 
Zeph.  i7-  8  ;  but  here  it  is  greatly  magnified.  See  W.  R.  Smith 
Rel.  of  Sent .3  254  n. ;  Gressmann  l.c.  139. — upon  the  mountains 
of  I.]  The  scene  of  Jahveh' s  tremendous  act  is  the  same  as 
before,  v.4  38s. — 18.  warriors  .  .  princes  of  the  earth]  Cp. 
Enoch  464"6.  These  are  not  members  of  Gog's  army,  who  are 
described  differently,  38s ’7  394.  They  may  be  the  Persian 
forces  which  attacked  Palestine  and  Syria  in  the  4th  cent.  b.c. 
under  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  7,  1 ;  c.  Ap.  i.  194)  ;  or 
the  Seleucid  host  under  Antiochus  III.,  whose  campaign  against 
Syria,  in  the  3rd  cent,  b.c.,  greatly  alarmed  the  Jews  (?  Zech. 
91  "8  111’8;  Oesterley  Hist,  of  Isr.  ii.  140.  172.  205  f.). — The 
bodies  to  be  devoured  are  spoken  of  as  though  they  were  the 
choicest  sacrificial  victims  ;  see  2 721  failings  of  Bashan] 

Cp.  Is.  i11,  Am.  522.  The  rich  pastures  of  Bashan  (27®  n.) 
made  the  district  famous  for  its  cattle,  Dt.  3214,  Am.  41,  Ps. 
2213[12]. — 19.  eat  fat  to  satiety  and  drink  blood  to  inebriation] 
In  the  Law  the  fat  and  the  blood  of  sacrifices,  the  holiest  portions 
and  regarded  as  the  seat  of  fife,  were  offered  to  Jahveh,  not 
consumed  by  the  worshippers,  4415,  Lev.  3llff*17,  Gen.  94  P; 
here  they  are  devoured  by  beasts,  an  added  horror.  In  early 
times  the  fat  and  the  blood  were  not  allowed  to  be  eaten,  at  any 
rate  ;  but  it  hardly  follows  that  the  writer  must  have  derived 
this  feature  from  early  tradition,  as  Gressmann  thinks,  l.c. 
139.  For  the  language  cp.  Is.  2318  552,  Hag.  i6. — 20.  ye  shall 
be  sated  at  my  table]  Jahveh  holds  the  feast :  His  guests  are 
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vultures  and  jackals  ;  perhaps  render  sated  with  my  table  i.e.  my 
table-fare.  See  the  note  on  4416. — with  horses  and  riding-beasts ] 
The  second  word  usually  means  chariots ,  but  sometimes  chariot- 
horses  2  S.  84= 1  C.  184,  or  beast  used  for  riding ,  such  as  the 
ass  and  camel  Is.  217. — Vv.  21-29.  These  verses  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  apocalypses  381-3916  and  3917'20;  they  give  a 
summary  of  Ezekiel's  teaching  and  form  a  conclusion  to  Part 
III.  b.,  chs.  34-37.  There  are  indeed  links  between  w.21* 27  and 

v. 13  3816- 23  in  the  revelation  of  Jahveh's  glory  and  holiness 
to  the  nations  ;  but  the  thought  is  expressed  elsewhere,  e.g. 
58* 10.  The  recognition  of  Jahveh's  Godhead  by  Israel,  and  the 
recognition  of  Israel's  guilt  by  the  heathen,  vv.22"24,  are  alluded 
to  in  2826  3430  3620"23.  Israel's  return  has  not  yet  taken  place, 

w. 26’29 ;  when  it  comes,  it  will  manifest  Jahveh's  holiness 
and  justice  leading  to  a  fresh  proof  of  His  mercy,  a  prospect 
already  contemplated  in  2043f*  3622* 24* 27.  The  language  shews 
signs  of  another  hand  than  Ezekiel's,  e.g.  from  that  day  and 
onwards  v.22,  hid  my  face ,  their  adversaries  v.23,  lands  of  their 
enemies  v.27. — 21.  Jahveh's  glory  is  set  i.e.  shewn  to  the  nations 
by  judgements  on  them,  cp.  v. 13  3823  2822,  and  by  recovering 
His  people  from  the  dispersion,  w.22-  27f-  3728. — 22.  from  that 
day  and  onwards ]  i.e.  the  day  of  Israel's  restoration,  as  the 
context  implies,  not  the  day  of  3810* 18  3911 ;  the  phrase  occurs 
again  in  Num.  1523  P,  1  S.  189. — 23.  because  they  have  trans¬ 
gressed  against  me]  Cp.  1413  n.,  and  for  the  observation  made 
by  the  heathen,  Jer.  229.  Here  should  follow  v.24a. — I  hid  my 
face  from  them ]  Cp.  w.24*  29,  Dt.  3i17f*,  Is.  817  54s  64s,  Jer.  33®, 
Mic.  34.  These  words  and  the  rest  of  the  v.  have  found  their 
way  into  the  wrong  place  ;  they  should  come  at  the  end  of  v.24 
(Herrm.). — gave  them  into  the  hand  of  their  adversaries]  Not 
again  in  Ez.  ;  cp.  Neh.  9 21 —fell  by  the  sword]  Cp.  2326  2421  etc. — 
24.  according  to  their  uncleanness]  Cp.  3626*  29.  reads  the 
plur.,  which  suits  the  parallelism  better. — have  I  dealt  with  them] 
Cp.  1717  n.  Here  should  follow  v.23b  and  I  hid  ...  by  the 
sword. — 25.  turn  the  captivity  of  Jacob]  Meant  in  the  literal 
sense  ;  see  1653  n.f  Ps.  8s2  C1],  Jer.  3018.  Ez.  rarely  uses  the 
name  Jacob,  see  205  n. — and  pity  the  whole  house  of  /.]  For 
the  language  cp.  Jer.  3326,  and  for  the  idea,  Is.  141,  Jer.  1216  3120. 
— and  I  will  be  jealous]  For  Jahveh's  motive  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  see  365  n. — my  holy  name]  Cp.  v.7. — 26.  And  they  will  bear 
their  shame]  Cp.  1662  n. ;  not  indeed  the  shame  of  being  trodden 
down  by  the  heathen  (3428),  but  an  inward  feeling  of  self- 
reproach  when  Israel  remembers  the  past  in  the  felicity  of  the 
present.  The  thought  is  unexpected  and  striking  (cp.  1661)  ; 
yet  in  spite  of  some  uncertainty  in  the  text,  ill's  bear  their 
shame  has  the  support  of  the  Vrs.  The  word  bear  might  be 
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read  forget,  which  is  simpler  ;  but  bear  their  shame  occurs  as  a 
standing  phrase  in  Ez.,  and  should  not  be  altered.  For  the 
picture  of  settled  peace  in  the  second  half  of  the  v.  cp.  3428  37s25. 
— 27.  when  I  bring  them  back  .  .  and  gather  them]  See  384  n.  and 
Jer.  5019  ;  ch.  36s4  n. — the  lands  of  their  enemies]  So  Lev.  2636'39  ; 
only  here  in  Ez. — I  will  shew  myself  holy  among  them]  i.e.  among 
Israel,  ct.  3816  among  the  heathen  ;  see  2041  n. — in  the  eyes  of 
the  ‘  '  nations]  See  58  n.,  3823  n.  ill  inserts  many,  but  <f£ 

rightly  om.  the  adjective. — 28.  Through  the  experience  of 
captivity  and  restoration  Israel  will  recognize  Jahveh  as  their 
God  ;  cp.  2826  3430.  One  of  the  chief  truths  emphasized  through¬ 
out  the  Book  is  that  God  reveals  Himself  in  history,  especially 
in  the  history  of  His  people. — assemble  them]  See  2221#.,  an 
unusual  word  instead  of  gather  v.27.  <§  om.  this,  and  the 

remainder  of  the  v. — and  I  will  not  leave  any  of  them  there 
still]  i.e.  as  survivors  in  alien  lands ;  cp.  68  1216. — 29.  I  will 
no  more  hide  my  face]  See  v.23  n. — - poured  out  my  spirit]  See 
3627  n. 

Ch.  39,  2.  ^nKBTiJ  Pi.  of  hw  LX,,  cognate  with  the  Eth.  sdsawa=‘  enter 
in/  causative  stem  ‘bring  in';  the  Hebr.  sh  frequently = Eth.  s. 
Ka0odTjy/iaco  ae  F  educam  te. — 3.  S'sn]  /cal  /cara/SaXcD  ae,  and  connects 
with  the  following  v.  ;  om. — 4.  D'cyi]  Many  MSS  add  n'21. — 

Vd  tick  B'y*?]  The  compound  genitive  '3  'a  stands  in  apposition  to 
the  constr.  st.  cy1?,  ‘to  vultures,  birds  of  every  wing/  cp.  1  S.  287, 
Is.  3  722 ;  G-K.  §  130  e.  <&  doQ'fiaovrcu  els  ‘irX^Or)  dpvtuv.  £§>  ‘  to  the  birds 
of  the  heaven/  so  v.17  ^Ambr-  ‘  to  birds  of  wing/  as  ;  Co.  143.  150. — 
n*wn  nvn]  The  force  of  V  is  carried  on  from  the  preceding  cl.,  cp.  Hab. 
38. is,  ps  ni9t  j0b  153  etc.  'n  S3V1  r\i3  misunderstanding^. 

2  Hebr.  MSS  't tin  'n  Sai. — 6.  aiaD:a]  <$b  M  Tiby  A  M  ae  1  iirl  'M.ayiiry. — 7. 
Wtn]  For  ^ok,  Hiph.  impf.  1  pers.  of  ;  G-K.  §  67  g. — mp]  &»= 
m,  but  8  MSS  <gAUg>F&  'r*  »Vip.  HL  ‘  I  Jahveh  the  Holy  One  have 
caused  my  dwelling  ( Shekind )  to  rest  in  Israel.' — 8.  nnvm  nto  run]  The 
fern,  is  used  for  the  neuter,  cp.  3816  n.  inn  is  a  prophetic  pf.  followed 
by  a  pf.  with  weak  waw  in  close  co-ordination  ;  see  21 13  n.  1912  w.  <g 
paraphrases  l8ou  fj/cei,  /cal  7 vvoarj  8tl  tarcu,  in  21 12  <gB  Ibov  tpxerai  A<3-f-/cal 
&rrai. — Di\n  Kin]  Not  connected  grammatically  with  'n  nnn  nan,  but  a 
separate  sentence.  Cp.  710  ma  nan  oi\n  nan,  where  nnn  agrees  not  with 
DVn,  but  with  njn  understood  ;  Kon.  iii.  §  252  c. — 9.  pttfas  lp'ttfln  npm]  <g 
/cal  Kata  ova  iv  iv  rots  tivXois,  apparently  om.  Ip'Wm ;  4v  ftirXois  in  imitation  of 
the  Hebr.  prep.,  cp.  &  Hos.  412.  g>  '  and  they  shall  kindle  fire  with  the 
weapons,’  supplying  after  nyai,  and  om.  ip'ffm.  Some  follow  and  §&, 
but  without  sufficient  reason,  ipvn  from  pb\p,  with  v  doubled  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  loss  of  *?,  G-K.  §  66  e ;  B-L.  368.  Noldeke  doubts 
whether  pVff  is  identical  with  the  Aram,  p^o  go  up ;  ZDMG.  lvii.  419. — 
nasi  jaoi]  &  Tr^XraLs  k.  kovtois  (‘  pikes  ’)  £§>  ‘  shields  and  spears  ’  F  clypeum 
et  hastas  i.e.  n'am  (?)  for  nasi.  <£  om.  nasi  in  38*  perhaps  not  under¬ 
standing  the  word,  but  it  is  rendered  OvpeoL  23s4  and  tiirXuv  26s.  There 
is  no  ground  for  altering  Jfl  ;  jao  and  nas  go  together  in  38*  23s4,  Ps.  35s. — 
11.  -93  oy  D’ipp]  Constr.  st.  before  a  clause  without  a  relative,  cp.  Is.  291, 
Job.  1821.  The  construction  is  seen  more  clearly  when  the  rel.  is  present, 
e.g.  2136,  Gen.  3920  403  ;  G-K.  §  130  c  d  ;  Kon.  iii.  §  337  y  z.  <g  rbirov 
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dvopaarbv  F  locum  nominatum  i.e.  'd.  C  ‘  a  fitting  place/  ££>  om. 
cw. — o'-oyn  'a]  <g  rb  ir oXvavdpiov  (‘  a  common  burying  place  ')  rQv  tireXdbvrwv 
F  vallem  viatorum.  In  this  passage  <@  renders  as  in  Jer.  223  I92,  #, 
where  the  valley  [of  the  son  of  Hinnom]  is  understood  to  be  a  place  of 
burial;  'jroXvdvdpiov  again  2  M.  94, 14,  4  M.  1520.  But  point  Hi. 

Co.  Kr.  He.  Ho. — d\i  noip]  <8  wrongly  ir pbs  rrj  0aXd<r<rri. — D'i3yn  nx  k\i  nooni] 
The  order,  with  the  subj.  following  the  pred.,  shews  that  this  is  not  a 
circuml.  cl.,  which  would  be  expressed  by  noon  x\n  ;  it  does  not  qualify 
the  preceding  sentence,  but  adds  a  fresh  particular  ;  Dr.  §  160  Obs.  ; 
Kon.  iii.  §  362  e  quotes  Ex.  26s  3612  nkSVn  nV>$pD  as  parallel,  k'i,  usually 
mas.,  is  here  fern.,  cp.  Zech.  144.  (8  k.  irepLoiKobop'fprovaiv  rb  Trepurrbpiov 

rrjs  (pdpayyos,  £$>=K**jn  nx  iDDm,  om.  D'l3yn. — au  pen  K'a]  <£B  Td  r4t  rb 
iro\vdvbpLov  rod  Tiby,  a  corruption  of  To  yal  A  k.t.X. — 12.  'W  n'3  oropi]  Cp. 
v.13;  G-K.  §  145  c.  The  suff.  refers  to  mien  S3  nxi  au  jtk;  cp.  Dpiin^  4618. — 
ins  [VdS]  Cp.  3816  n. — 13.  ropi]  The  obj.  is  supplied  from  the  context; 
<g^=ovi3pi. — dv»]  An  accus.  of  time;  cp.  2618  Hos.  76,  Ps.  56*. — 14. 
Ton  nwx]  cp.  also  4614  Ton  oSiy  mpn. — iS'13']  Subj.  indef.  ;  G-K.  §  144/. — 
D'-npD  piX3  a'lsy]  A  circl.  cl.  expressed  by  ptcps.  as  secondary  predicates, 
cp.  Jer.  41®,  Cant.  28;  Dr.  §  161  (2).  (8  eiairopevoptvovs  rV  yvv  Odxf/ai  r. 

KaraXeXtpptvovs  gives  the  sense. — D*>i3yn  nx]  ns  is  intended  to  be  prep.  ;  a 
gloss,  Kon.  iii.  §  334  e. — 15.  'yn  nayi]  8  iras  b  Stair opevdpevos. — rum  .  .  nxn] 
Cp._  333*  4  n ■  »  Dr.  §  J49- — P’*]  From  ms  or  ms  cp.  p^y,  ;  the  Syr. 
$*wdyo  4  a  cairn  ’  and  the  Ar.  suwwat  4  a  sign-stone,’  pi.  a  ‘  tomb,’  are 
allied;  cp.  the  Aram,  kind  NSI.  No.  69,  13  and  the  Neo-punic  pms  (?)  ib. 
No.  56,  2.  In  the  Talm.  Piel  denom.  is  used.  Margoliouth  in  Hastings 
DB.  iii.  30  note  thinks  that  p's  may = the  old  Armenian  siun  4  a  pillar.* — 
rop  iy]  The  pf.  here  is  fut.  pf.  8  tus  6rov  dd^waLv. — 16.  ruion  my  cty  nai] 
<3  Kal  y dp  [see  1219  #.]  to  6vopa  rijs  tt bXeus  HoXvdvdpiov  F  nomen  autem 
civitatis  Amona.  Toy  conjects.  niion  Sd  ns  rapi.  The  annotator  mis¬ 
understood  the  mas.  suff.  in  ruiDn  v.11  as  the  fern,  ending,  and  took  the 
word  to  be  the  name  of  a  city. — nnpi]  <g=rpTqu]  Kal,  4  become  clean/ 
as  in  H  and  P. — 17.  *p3  Sd  iidxS]  <g>  iravrl  dpvtcp  TrereivQ,  ct.  8  v.4. 
transposes  ''  'x  ids  /i3  to  follow  rrutfn;  so  Ro.  He. — 18.  dSd  jbd  wid  o'id] 
8  Kal  p6ax<> 1  tfrrearwpevoi  vdvres  i.e.  '3  d'S'id  D'isi.  For  dS3  see  3816  n. — 
19.  3Sn]  g>  alters  to  ‘flesh/ — |ii3ffS  .  .  ny3»S]  The  S  denoted  the  principle 
according  to  which  an  act  is  done;  Lex.  516b.  8  renders  pi3t?S  els 
p.idr)v,  cp.  Ps.  Sol.  816. — 20.  'anSty  Sy]  For  Sy=m*A  in  this  context  cp.  Dt. 
83,  Lex.  753  b. — 33-n  did]  Accus.  after  Dny3tyi,  cp.  Is.  i11,  Hab.  218.  For 
33m  gives  Kal  dva/Sdrrjv  cp.  Dt.  201,  Ps.  Sol.  1737  i.e.  35*11,  *  and 

their  riders  '  F  et  equite  ;  an  unnecessary  change  of  punctuation  ;  the 
two  words  in  make  a  good  contrast  to  'd  tm  H33. — 21.  d'U3]  (8 
wrongly  iv  vp.iv.— 23.  D'un]  ^='an  h.-im  ^y]  Cp.  3516,  1  K.  9®,  Jer.  1611 
229. — iripsi]  v.24,  see  3116  n. — 24.  onsDD3]  1.  <g. — ons=o^K,  cp.  727  1659 

etc. — one  'jd  inosi]  Probably  the  catch- words,  indicating  the  point  where 
the  clause,  which  had  accidentally  been  overlooked,  should  be  inserted 
in  the  text ;  the  omitted  clause  now  stands  in  v.23,  it  belongs  properly 
here. — 25.  ?3]  (8  om.  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  *?y ;  om  is  frequently 
followed  by  the  accus. — 26.  ibjj]  =iKjpqi,  cp.  2818  n.,  so  several  MSS 
X'/jpyf/ovraL  ®  jliap'l  F  et  portabunt.  The  alternative  is  to  point  wji  4  and 
they  shall  forget,’  JCal  only  again  Lam.  317. — ' a  .  .  oSyo  S3  nKl]  Cp.  v.23. 
The  sentence  may  well  be  a  gloss  ;  <©  om.  '3. — 27.  'ns3pi  .  .  '331^3]  For 
the  construction  cp.  v.28  and  see  320  n. — omn'K]  ^=D'ion. — d'di  D'un] 
The  omission  of  the  art.  is  irregular,  and  'i  should  be  struck  out. — 28. 
dhik  VilSyiD]  (8  tv  T$  4xt<pav7j<ral  pe  avroTs,  pointing  as  Niph.  vrtSan?. 
render  as  though  the  form  were  Hiph.  pf.,  — my]  &  om.— 29.  im] 

In  the  sense  of  iff*  jy'  1212  (8  dvdob  V  eo  quod.— 'mi  nx  *>n3Diy]  Not  as 

rbv  Ovpbv  pov,  but  as  F  spiritum  meum. 
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Part  III. — d.  The  Temple  and  Community  of  the  Future 

Chs.  40-48. 

In  Part  III.  b.  Ezekiel  has  portrayed  his  ideal  of  the  coming 
age  (see  pp.  372. 390 if.  396  f.) ;  now  he  takes  up  the  task  of  carry¬ 
ing  it  into  effect  He  is  the  most  practical  of  reformers,  and  not 
only  a  prophet,  but  a  priest,  deeply  concerned  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  religion  in  the  community  of  the  future.  We  can  imagine 
him  poring  over  architectural  plans  and  regulations  for  worship 
when  he  fell  into  an  ecstasy,  and  seemed  to  be  transported 
from  Babylonia  to  the  land  of  Israel,  and  set  down  upon  a 
mountain.  There,  m  the  spirit,  he  sees  a  building  like  a  walled 
city ;  it  turns  out  to  be  the  temple ;  and  in  chs.  40-42  he 
describes  its  ground-plan,  which  is  based  partly  on  the  lines 
of  Solomon  s  temple,  partly  on  the  model  of  the  walled  and 
fortified  sanctuaries  in  Babylonia. 

Much  of  the  detail  in  chs.  40-42  is  difficult  and  obscure  ; 
but  certain  features  stand  out  clearly.  (1)  The  entire  picture, 
including  a  part  of  what  follows  m  chs.  43.  44,  is  set  within 
the  framework  of  a  vision  ;  we  find  ourselves  in  the  natural 
world,  but,  without  warning,  in  the  supernatural  also.  (2)  A 

!VeaIen^ent  messen?er  appears,  whose  function  it  is  to  measure 
e  buildings,  and  to  act  as  a  guide.  (3)  This  heavenly  *  man  ' 
explains  to  the  prophet  the  use  and  purpose  of  the  various 
particulars  which  call  for  notice,  bidding  him  convey  the 
lnlormation  to  the  house  of  Israel,  40s*  4*  46  41*.  22  ^13  g 
the  end  of  ch.  42  the  survey  is  completed ;  the  temple  and  its 
buildings  axe  ready,  but  unoccupied,  waiting  only  for  the 
Presence  of  Jahveh  to  consecrate  them,  and  set  in  motion 
the  whole  mmistry  of  worship.  Chs.  43  and  44  provide  the 
sequel.  The  prophet  sees  the  Glory  of  Jahveh  enter  by  the 
eastern  gateway  and  fill  the  sanctuary.  The  Guide  is  still 
present  as  interpreter,  43"  44*-  «  (corrected) ;  but  now  Jahveh 
Himself  speaks,  and  proclaims  the  holiness  of  the  house  and  the 
rules  which  are  to  govern  its  worship.  The  speech  ends  with 

;  uWhat  folloYs  1S  cast  int0  quite  a  different  form.  In  „ 
4b1924,  however,  the  characteristic  features  of  chs.  40-42  C/ 
re-appear ;  the  section  must  have  dropped  out  of  its  proper 
setting  in  the  description  of  the  temple.  The  final  stage  appears 
to  be  reached  m  471"12,  where  the  prophet  sees  the  mystic  waters 
flowing  from  the  temple  to  the  ‘Araba.  Here  we  come  upon 
the  vision  again,  and  the  angelic  Guide  who  measures  and  inter- 
prcts,  und  the  strange  mingling  of  earthly  things  with  heavenly. 

At  this  point,  it  seems,  the  prophet  brought  his  writing  to  a 
close.  It  is  a  singularly  appropriate  and  impressive  one.  The 
temple  has  been  shewn,  established  once  more,  but  on  a  grander 
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scale,  as  the  holy  dwelling-place  of  Jahveh,  the  centre  of  the 
national  life,  and  a  source  of  blessing  to  the  land  and  people. 
The  passages  so  far  mentioned,  40-42,  43  and  44  (in  part) 
^519-24  471"12,  form  a  group  which  can  readily  be  distinguished 
from  the  rest.  Taken  together,  they  lead  up  to  the  climax  of 
the  whole  Book,  and,  according  to  the  view  adopted  in  this 
commentary,  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  Ezekiel 
himself.  Everything  else  in  chs.  40-48  is  later  expansion. 

This  residue,  4313'27  4425‘27’  31  45-4^  (omitting  4619;24 
471*12),  deals  with  a  variety  of  topics,  the  temple-worship, 
regulations  about  the  prince,  the  apportionment  of  the  land. 
A  few  general  characteristics  may  be  noted,  (a)  Most  of  these 
additions  have  points  of  contact  with  the  Vision.  Thus  the 
description  of  the  altar,  4313“27,  supplements  the  passing  refer¬ 
ence  in  4047b  ;  the  rules  for  the  priests  in  4417’24,  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  them  vv.28-30,  are  expanded  m  w.25-27*  34 
451-6.  13-16  489'14  ;  the  mention  of  the  prince  in  443  suggested 
a  list  of  the  sacrifices  due  from  him  on  certain  days  4517*  24-25 
461-12,  and  the  assignment  of  land  for  his  use  457,  8-  But 
(6)  the  process  of  expansion  did  not  end  here  ;  additions  were 
made  to  the  supplements  themselves.  For  example,  the  prince  s 
sacrifices  are  enumerated  in  [a)  ;  this  may  have  led  to  the 
mention  of  sacrifices  for  expiation  twice  in  the  year,  and  of 
daily  sacrifices  at  morning  and  evening,  4518"20  4613  •  Land 

was  to  be  set  apart  for  the  prince  (a)  ;  a  note  was  added  about 
the  prince’s  rights  over  his  property  4618'18 ;  the  last  section 
of  the  Book,  4830-35  (the  city)  reads  like  a  supplement  to  the 
apportionment  of  the  land  in  4713-488'  23‘29.  (c)  In  some  cases 

the  additions  resemble  the  style  and  language  of  P,  e-S-  43 
45M-20  4613-16.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  4713-4»8- 20-  , 

where  the  people  are  addressed  in  the  second  person  plural,  as 
in  Num  342- 7- 13.  An  interesting  state  of  things  in  Babylonia 
is  thus  disclosed :  priestly  circles  were  engaged  in  writing  down 
current  practice,  suggesting  plans  for  future  legislation,  and 
handing  about  drafts.  Some  of  these  experiments  have  been 
copied  into  Ezekiel’s  book  and  thus  preserved ;  we  may  regard 
them  as  continuing  the  work  which  Ezekiel  had  begun.  They 
take  for  granted  a  central  sanctuary  as  required  by  D  (7th 
cent.) ;  they  correspond  to  some  extent  with  the  Law  of  Holi¬ 
ness  (6th  cent.)  ;  in  phraseology  and  general  aim  they  shew 
how  the  Priestly  Code  was  beginning  to  take  shape  before  it 
arrived  at  a  recognized,  official  form  in  the  4th  cent. 

At  the  end  of  the  Book,  4830-35,  appears  an  outline  of  the 
future  city,  inhabited  by  members  of  all  the  tribes  (48“*-), 
and  entered  by  twelve  gates,  each  bearing  a  tribal  name.  It  is 
a  symbol  of  national  unity.  Those  who  came  after  Ezekiel 
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were  true  to  his  ideal ;  when  he  insisted  upon  the  worth  of  the 
individual  (ch.  18),  it  was  not  to  encourage  an  individualist 
type  of  religion ;  his  aim  and  hope  was  to  build  up  a  nation 

nil?  N?nVer/Ci  S°nS\0f  *Srael  (3716-22).  The  old  feuds  and 
disloyalties  of  the  past  will  have  vanished ;  the  very  site  of 

the  new  Jerusalem  will  be  shifted  to  a  spot  outside  the  temple  • 
and  a  change  of  name  will  mark  a  change  in  the  city’s  character  : 
Jahveh  is  there,  dwelling  at  the  centre  of  a  nation  consecrated 
to  His service  ;  cp  Rev.  213.  Like  much  else  in  the  Book  of 

rflfe  N^Teamen't  di"Ctly  “P  to  4116  "achine 

The  following  analysis  of  chs.  40-48  is  based  upon  the 
investigations  of  Herrmann,  Steuernagel  and  Holscher.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  the  several  elements,  without 
expressing  any  precise  view  of  the  connexion  between  them,  or 
except  in  the  broadest  sense,  of  the  order  in  which  they  were 
originally  composed.  Here  the  present  writer  differs  from  the 
scholars  just  named ;  he  does  not  venture  to  go  further  than 
to  maintain  that  the  additions  were  made  at  various  times  by 
various  hands.  J 

i.  The  Vision:  40-42,  431"12 1|  441"8,  44s  “24-  28-30^519-24^1-12 
Ezekiel  sees  the  temple  ;  an  angel  appears  and 
measures  the  buildings,  and  acts  as  guide  and 
interpreter  The  prophet  witnesses  the  return  of 
Jahveh  s  Presence,  and  hears  the  divine  voice, 
rurally  he  sees  the  stream  which  issues  from  the 
temple. 

The  plan  of  the  temple,  its  courts  and 
chambers. 

Kitchens  for  the  priests  and  people  :  a  stray 
fragment.  Perhaps  w.w-  2®  should  come 
,  .  ...  after  4214,  and  w.21’24  after  4017. 

'Cl  43  44  •  The  entrance  of  Jahveh  to  consecrate  the 

temple. 

The  outer  eastern  gateway  closed. 

The  prince  to  use  its  vestibule. 

The  prophet  is  told  to  announce  the 
plan  and  regulations  of  the  temple. 
Cp.  404. 

The  speech  of  Jahveh,  (g)—(j)  :  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  temple  has  become  His 
dwelling-place,  and  therefore  is  not  to 
be  desecrated  as  in  the  past. 

The  Levites  to  be  subordinate  ministers, 
the  Sadokites  alone  to  serve  as  priests. 


(a)  40-42. 

(b)  4619-24. 


(d)  441- 2. 

(*)  443- 
(/)  4310*1244b- 


(g)  436'9446'8- 


(h)  44 
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(i)  4417*24.  Rules  for  the  priests  ;  their  functions. 
tj)  4428-3®.  Provision  for  the  priests. 

(£)  471"12.  The  prophet  sees  the  waters  issuing  from  the 
sanctuary. 

Additions  and  Supplements:  4318'27  4425'27-  31  45  461'18 
4713-4835. 

A  4013-27  jhe  altar  of  burnt  offering :  an  addition  to 

4047. 

(a)  w.13"17.  Its  dimensions. 

(b)  w.18*27.  Its  consecration. 

g  4425*27.  31  Rules  for  the  priests:  a  supplement  to 

44 

C  as1*9  46«'18  48® ‘22.  The  oblation  for  Jahveh. 

7a)  451*8  48®  *22.  Land  for  the  temple, 
priests,  Levites,  prince.  45®  a 
supplement  to  457,  8. 

(6)  4616*18.  The  prince’s  rights  over  his 
land  :  a  supplement  to  (a). 

D  4510-16.  The  oblation  for  sacrifices. 

4510'12,  a  marginal  note, 
jr  4ei«.  17. 2i-26  461-12.  The  prince’s  sacrifices. 

(a)  4517a  461-11,  at  festivals,  new  moons, 

sabbaths. 

(b)  4421-26  at  passover  and  tabernacles. 
4516,  an  alteration  of  4513'15. 

4517b,  a  gloss. 

4612,  a  supplement. 

F  4418-20  4613'16.  .  .  . 

(a)  4518-20.  Two  days  of  expiation  m  the 

year. 

(b)  4613‘18.  The  daily  sacrifice. 

G  4713-488- 23 '2®.  The  apportionment  of  the  land. 

H  4830*36.  The  city,  a  supplement  to  G. 

The  following  table  shews  the  text  as  it  stands,  in  relation 
to  the  above  analysis  : 


40-42 

431’5 

6-9 

10-12 

13-27 

441'  2 

3 

4 

5 


L 

ii.  A 
i. 

Ui 

i-  (/) 


44' 


(0) 

(g). 


(d) 


6  -8 

9- 16 
17  -24 
25-27 
28-30 
31 

451’9 

10- 15 
16 


(s) 


1. 

1  (a 

u.  B 

i-  U) 

ii.  B 
ii.  C  (a) 
ii.  D 
ii.  E  (b) 
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ii.  C  (a) 
ii.  G 
ii.  H 


Chs.  40  42.  The  plan  of  the  temple,  its  courts  and 


chambers 


Ch.  40,  The  date  of  the  Vision  is  New  Year’s  Day  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  our  captivity  i.e.  Oct.  573  b.c.,  two  years 
before  the  latest  date  mentioned  in  the  Book,  2917. — at  the 
beginning  of  the  year]  Was  this  in  Nisan  the  first  month,  in 
spring,  or  in  Tishri  the  seventh  month,  in  autumn  ?  Probably 
the  latter,  because  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  is  named,  and  the 
10th  of  the  seventh  month  was  New  Year’s  Day  according  to 
Lev.  25*  H.  In  P,  however.  New  Year’s  Day  was  moved  to 
the  1st  of  the  seventh  month,  and  the  ioth  set  apart  for  the 
Day  of  Expiation,  Lev.  2324,  Num.  291.  For  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  (only  here  in  the  O.T.)  <3  reads  *  in  the  first  month  ’ 
which  is  certainly  more  in  agreement  with  the  usage  in  this 
Book,  e.g.  2917  3020.  If  we  follow  01,  then  the  New  Age  starts 
from  the  New  Year.  For  beliefs  and  traditions  connected  with 
the  New  Year,  whether  in  autumn  or  in  spring,  see  W.  R.  Smith 
R-  .?/  S.s  645  ;  Thackeray  JTS.  xvi.  194.— after  the  city  was 
smitten ]  Cp.  3321.  This  reckoning  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  is 
given  also  in  2  [4]  Ksdr.  31. — on  that  very  day]  See  23  n. — the 
hand  of  Jahveh  came  upon  me]  See  i3  n.—and  he  brought  me 
thither]  The  last  word  anticipates  v.3,  and  is  om.  by  &g> ;  and 
he  brought  me  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  v.3.  The  trans¬ 
portation,  like  that  in  83,  takes  place  when  the  prophet  passes 
mto  the  ecstasy.  2.  in  visions  of  God]  See  8 3  n.  *  and  cp. 

Io24  f3\  The  Present  passage  has  points  of  contact  with 
7;  11c  brought  me]  <&£>  om.  rightly. — and  he  caused  me  to 
alight]  So  371 ;  better,  with  a  change  of  vowel,  and  he  set  me 
down.— upon  a  very  high  mountain]  Cp.  1722.  Mt.  Zion  is 
idealized,  as  in  the  visionary  pictures  Is.  22=Mic.  41  Zech  1410  • 
cp.  Mt.  48,  Rev.  2110 ;  similarly,  Mt.  Nebo  Dt.  341-3.  Through¬ 
out  this  vision  the  natural  is  strangely  mingled  with  the  super¬ 
natural.  as  it  were  a  city-like  building]  The  temple-buildings 
as  a  whole  were  walled  round  like  a  city,  ffl  adds  on  the  south 
i.e.  of  the  prophet  coming  from  the  N. ;  but  <g  suggests  the 
reading  over  against  (me),  which  may  be  right. — 3.  Jahveh 
brings  the  prophet  to  the  building  ;  then  there  appears  a  man 
whose  gleaming  form  (cp.  i7  n.)  shews  him  to  be  no  ordinary 
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man ;  he  does  not  possess  the  splendour  of  the  divine  Being, 
82  •  he  resembles  rather  the  angelic  interpreter  of  Zech.  i  •  ; 
etc  Rev  2115. — with  a  flaxen  cord  in  his  hand ]  for  long  dimen¬ 
sions  e  g  47s,  cp.  Zech.  25 ;  and  the  measuring  reed  for  the 
shorter  ones.  The  Hebr.  reed  (fidneh)  was  six  cubits  or  c. 
q  ft  •  both  word  and  measure  came  from  Babylonia  (Akk. 
kanii  ’  of  six  or  seven  cubits);  the  Gk.  Kavw  (and  perhaps 
kxaiva)  ultimately  from  the  same  source.— at  the  gateway] 
Probably  the  eastern,  for  that  is  the  first  to  be  described,  v.  , 
but  it  may  have  been  the  northern  (Kr.),  the  first  which  the 
prophet  would  reach  on  his  arrival.  The  gateway  was  a  large, 
elaborate  building,  vv.«-“,  with  doors  at  the  two  extremities, 
yy  11. 13  453  Two  illustrations  of  the  temple-vision  and  its 
incidents  are  worth  mentioning,  both  from  early  Babylonian 
monuments,  (a)  Gudea,  governor  of  Lagash  «• 
represented  in  two  of  his  statues  as  seated  and  holding  on  his 
knees  the  plan  of  a  temple,  with  models  of  a  stylus  and  a 
graduated  rod  (King  Hist,  of  Sumer  and  Akkad  265  ;  Meissner 
B.  u.  A.  i.  Abb.  175)  ;  an  inscription  of  his  reign,  on  a  clay 
cylinder,  tells  how  he  was  ordered  in  a  dream  to  build  a  temple 
to  the  god  Ningirsu,  and  shewn  Nindub  drawing  a  plan  on  a 
tablet  of  lapis-lazuli  (King  ib.  266 ;  Thureau-Dangin  Sum- 
Akk.  Konigsinschr.  95).  And  (b)  a  relief,  discovered  at  Ur  in 
1025,  represents  the  Moon-god  holding  out  to  Ur-Nammu 
(c  2409-2390  b.c.)  the  measuring  rod  and  coiled  line  of  the 
architect  (Woolley  Times  15  Apr.  1925  ;  Langdon  £#.  T.  1926, 
7cj  •  Woolley  Ur  of  the  Chald.  1929,  131).— 4.  The  prophet  is 
solemnly  charged  to  attend  with  all  his  faculties  (cp.  Is.  6  , 
Ter.  521  Hag.  i6* 7),  and  to  make  known  what  he  sees  ;  the 
command  is  repeated  m  4310f-  .—in  order  to  shew 
wast  thou  brought  hither]  Perhaps,  with  <8,  art  thou  come  hither. 

_ e  The  wall  surrounded  the  whole  area,  which  mcluded  the 

courts,  the  chambers  and  the  temple  proper  (the  house ,  vv.  * 
etc.).  No  doubt  the  great  Babylonian  temples  suggested  the 
plan  :  massive  walls  surrounded  the  courts,  which  were  entered 
through  imposing  gateways,  the  whole  looking  like  a  fortress. 
Egyptian  and  Canaanite-Egyptian  temples  were  laid  out 
similarly;  see  the  plans  in  Gressmann  T.  u._B.  u.  nos.  469-71. 
477.  481.  490-92  ;  Rowe  and  Vincent  PEFQSt.  I931*  I2“2*- 
— a  measuring  rod  of  six  cubits  by  the  cubit  and  a  handbreaath] 
The  expression  is  obscure;  most  commentators  and  the  RV. 
take  it  to  mean  that  the  rod  was  six  cubits  long,  and  that  each 
cubit  measured  a  cubit  plus  a  handbreadth,  implying  that 
two  cubits  were  in  use,  a  longer  one  of  7  handbreadths-- 
c .  20I  in.,  and  a  shorter  one  of  6  handbreadths =c .  17 J  in.,  and 
that  the  longer  one  is  referred  to  here ;  the  rod  measured  42 
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i.e.  6x7  handbreadths.  But  the  text  is  ambiguous. 
at  any  rate  took  it  to  mean  that  the  rod  was  six  cubits,  measur¬ 
ing  by  the  cubit  («V  Trrjxu),  plus  a  handbreadth,  not  that  each 
cubit  measured  7  handbreadths  ;  37,  i.e.  6x6+1,  handbreadths 
was  the  length  ,  only  one  standard,  cubit  is  referred  to.  Now 
among  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  a  longer  cubit  of  7 
or  $  handbreadths  and  a  shorter  one  of  6  were  in  use,  and  in 
Palestine  itself  traces  of  the  longer  Babylonian  cubit  have 
been  discovered  at  Megiddo  and  Taanach ;  but  at  all  periods 
the  shorter  Egyptian  scale  was  the  one  commonly  used  by 
the  Israelites,  the  ordinary  cubit  ’  of  Dt.  measuring 
c.  17J  in.  (Hill  Enc.  Bibl.  col.  5292  f.).  This  short  cubit  appears 
to  have  governed  the  measurements  of  the  temple  and  its  courts 
from  the  time  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  to  the  1st  cent.  a.d.  • 
such  is  the  result  of  Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy’s  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  site  (Proc.  of  Victoria  Inst,  xlvii.  (1915),  290  ff.). 
He  believes  that  the  longer  cubit  was  introduced  during  the 
Persian  period,  when,  as  we  know  from  Ezr.-Neh.-Chron.,  Persian 
standards  came  into  use,  at  least  for  gold  and  silver’-  hence 
the  Chronicler’s  remark,  2  C.  3*,  that  Solomon’s  temple  was 
built  by  the  former  measure,’  refers  to  the  traditional  short 
cubit,  not  to  the  longer  one  which  had  been  adopted  only 
m  recent  times.  Prof.  Kennedy  suggests  that,  to  make  Ez.’s 
meaning  clear,  the  present  text  should  read  ‘  six  cubits  by  the 
cubit,  and  thirty-six  handbreadths  by  the  handbreadth,’  on 
the  analogy  of  4510'11.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this 
correction,  we  can  agree  that  if  the  prophet  had  wished  to 
introduce  the  longer  cubit,  he  would  have  expressed  himself 
m  unmistakeable  terms ;  and  that  his  instructions,  if  based 
upon  the  longer  Babylonian  scale,  were  not  carried  out  in  the 
actual  temples  built  after  his  day.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  safe 
to  draw  far-reaching  conclusions  about  the  longer  cubit  from 
a  text  which  is  not  only  obscure  but  probably  corrupt ;  the 
text  of  4313a  is  equally  uncertain,  and  may  be  derived  from’ here. 

he  measured  the  breadth  of  the  building ]  i.e.  the  thickness  of 
the  surrounding  wall,  c.  9  ft. ;  for  the  building  cp.  421.  The 
temple  of  the  vision  is  measured  to  shew  that  the  ideal  is  to 
be  translated  into  fact ;  the  ruins  are  to  be  rebuilt,  cp.  Jer.  3139, 
Zech.  22'8.  Elsewhere  measuring  is  done  with  a  view  to  destruc¬ 
tion  as  in  2  S.  82»,  2  K.  2118,  Is.  34+  Am.  f-\  Lam.  28 ;  or  to 
mark  out  for  preservation,  as  in  2  S.  82»,  Rev.  n1  (Charles  in  loc.). 
— Vv.  6-16.  The  eastern  outer  gateway  comes  first,  Fig.  i 
because  it  lay  in  the  direct  line  of  approach  to  the  temple  itself  ; 
and  it  is  described  in  detail  because  it  was  representative  of 
the  outer  gateway,  on  the  N.  and  S.,  Fig.  ii.  B  G  H.  We  are 
to  imagine  a  large  building  containing  a  threshold  (w.«-  »•  “), 
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three  cells  on  each  side  of  the  central  passage  (vv.7- 10- 13- 1#), 
a  second  threshold  (v.7)  opening  into  a  porch  or  vestibule 
(w.7- 9),  and  so  into  the  outer  court.  Imposing  gateways  of 
this  design  were  a  feature  of  Babylonian  temples ;  see  the 
illustrations  in  Gressmann  T.  u.  B.2  ii.  Abb.  474-7  and  481 ; 
Meissner  B.  u.  A.  i.  Abb.  162  (a  city  gate).  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  plans  given  here  are  drawn  from  W.  at  the 
top  to  E.  at  the  bottom,  not,  as  in  modern  plans,  from  N.  to 
S. — 6.  And  he  came  to  'the'  gateway  which  faces  towards  the 
east ]  Elsewhere,  and  he  brought  me,  w.17-  28-  32-  36-  48  ;  so 
1  MS.,  The  gateway,  shdiar,  refers  to  the  whole  structure, 

and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  pethah,  the  door  or  entrance 
w  11. 13. — and  he  went  up  by  its  stairs ]  The  level  of  the  outer 
court  was  at  the  height  of  these  stairs  above  the  ground  outside. 
<§  om.  the  verb,  and  reads  by  seven  stairs,  probably  from  w.22-  2*. 
—the  threshold  or  entrance  hall,  Fig.  i.  a,  was  one  reed  broad 
i.e.  9  ft.  thick,  the  thickness  of  the  outer  wall  v.6 ;  the  prophet, 
going  from  E.  to  W.,  gives  what  we  should  call  the  length. 
In  this  description  breadth  is  generally  the  shorter  dimension, 
and  length  the  longer,  irrespective  of  the  direction.  At  the 
end  of  the  v.  jffl  has  and  one  threshold  one  reed  in  breadth,  a 
mistaken  repetition  of  the  preceding  clause,  om.  by  &  ;  the 
Hebr.  is  barely  grammatical.— 7.  Within  the  gateway  are  six 
rpllg  or  guard-rooms,  three  on  either  side  ;  each  is  six  cubits 
square,  and  lighted  by  a  narrow  opening  called  a  window, 
v.18 ;  towards  the  gangway  inside  each  had  a  barrier  or  fence 
(v.12),  so  that  the  Levitical  guard  (4411)  could  see  all  who  passed 
through  ;  Fig.  i.  d  and  efgh.  A  similar  arrangement  of  cells 
appears  in  the  excavated  gateway  of  Gezer ;  Vincent  Canaan  44  f . 
— and  between  the  guard-rooms  were  five  cubits ]  Fig.  i.  g-j,  from 
E.  to  W.  This  intervening  space  was  a  block  of  masonry 
called  the  jamb  (w.10- 16),  five  cubits  thick,  and  pierced  with  a 
splayed  opening  (v.16,  Fig.  i.  »'.).  ®  supplies  the  technical 

term  for  the  space,  *  and  the  jamb  (sic  1.)  between  the  guard- 
rooms  six  cubits/  a  not  quite  accurate  description  ;  ‘  six 
should  be  five,  as  01-  Some  adopt  the  reading  of  <@,  but 
without  sufficient  reason,  as  the  v.  is  dealing  with  the  space, 
not  the  jamb. — and  the  threshold  of  the  gateway  beside  the  vestibule ] 
Fig.  i.  k ;  a  second  threshold  leading  to  the  vestibule,  n,  and 
of  the  game  size  as  the  first  v.8  ;  but  the  second  was  beside  the 
vestibule  which  opened  into  the  court,  and  within  the  gateway. 
At  the  end  of  the  v.  &  adds  the  dimensions  of  the  second  and 
third  guard-rooms ;  they  are  identical  with  those  of  the  first. 
The  addition  may  be  original  (Co.  Be.  Ro.),  or  perhaps  merely 
a  filling  out  of  on  the  basis  of  v.10  (Kr.  He.). — 8.  9.  And 
he  measured  the  vestibule  of  the  gateway  [ within ,  one  reed,  9  and 
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he  measured  the  vestibule  of  the  gateway ],  eight  cubits ]  The  words 
within  brackets  are  om.  by  many  MSS  and  by  &&& ;  they 
have  been  accidentally  repeated.  The  measurement  was  eight 
cubits  in  length,  Fig.  i.  o-m,  not  one  reed  (=6  cubs.)  as  M  says 
at  the  end  of  v.8. — and  its  jamb  two  cubits ]  Fig.  i.  o—p,  the 
projecting  wall-ends  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  vestibule ; 
they  were  two  cubits  thick,  the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  gateway.  These  jambs  were  evidently  an  archi¬ 
tectural  feature,  rather  than  mere  wall-ends. — and  the  vestibule 
of  the  gateway  was  within ]  i.e.  within  the  building  v.7,  and  at 
the  end  nearest  to  the  temple  ;  in  the  three  inner  gateways 
the  vestibule  was  at  the  end  furthest  from  the  temple,  w.sl-  34 
(Fig.  ii.  B-K,  G-M,  H-I). — io.  The  three  guard-rooms  (v.7), 
and  the  three  jambs  (v.9)  were  opposite  each  other,  and  had 
the  same  dimensions  respectively;  Fig.  i.  d ;  g-j. — n.  The 
entrance  of  the  gateway,  io  cubits  broad,  from  N.  to  S. ; 
Fig.  i.  b.-q — the  length  of  the  gateway  was  thirteen  cubits ]  This 
contradicts  v.ls,  which  gives  50  cubs,  as  the  length  of  the 
gateway ;  moreover,  so  short  a  dimension  as  thirteen  cubits 
ought  to  indicate  breadth,  and  ten  cubits  is  the  breadth  which 
has  just  been  measured.  Something  must  be  wrong  with  the 
text ;  the  length  may  be  amended  with  a  slight  change  to  read 
and  the  way  i.e.  the  passage  down  the  gateway  at  its  full  breadth 
between  the  jambs ;  this  measures  thirteen  cubits,  Fig.  i.  r-s. — 
12.  A  barrier,  perhaps  a  low  wall  (Hebr.  g'bhdl,  usually  border), 
projected  before  the  guard-rooms,  a  cubit  before  each,  Fig.  i. 
r~S>  s~t  >  thus  the  width  of  the  passage  was  reduced  from 
13  cubs,  (v.11)  to  11.  The  words  which  follow  in  ill  make 
no  sense  :  a  barrier  on  this  side  must  be  corrected  to  on  this 
side  and  that  i.e.  on  either  side.  Cl.  b  explains  that  the  guard- 
rooms  faced  each  other,  and  repeats  their  dimensions,  cp.  v.7. 
— 13*  /row  the  roof  of  each  guard-room  to  its  (< opposite )  roof  ] 
This  rather  obscure  expression  may  be  taken  to  denote  the 
entire  width  of  the  gateway,  measured  from  the  roof  ;  it  was 
25  cubits,  i.e.  1  cub.  (thickness  of  outer  wall) +6  (guard-room) 
+11  (passage) +6+1=25  >  Fig-  i-  u-v.  For  roof  gives 
wall ;  no  satisfactory  emendation  has  been  proposed. — door 
opposite  to  door ]  Apparently  each  guard-room  had  a  door  at 
the  back  opening  into  the  outer  court.  Fig.  i.  w.  As  the  measure 
is  taken  from  N.-S.  in  this  v.,  it  is  unlikely  that  door  .  .  door 
refers  to  the  main  entrances  E.  and  W. — 14.  Lit.  And  he  made 
(the)  jambs  sixty  cubits,  and  to  the  jamb  of  the  court  (was)  the 
gateway  round  about.  This  is  unintelligible.  With  hints  from 
<gB  read  ‘  And  he  measured  the  vestibule  twenty  cubits,  and 
adjoining  the  vestibule  of  the  gateway  (was)  the  court  round 
about  ;  cl.  a  will  then  give  the  inside  measurement  of  the 
28 
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vestibule  from  N.-S.,  Fig.  i.  x-y  ;  cl.  b  says  that  the  surrounding 
court  abutted  on  the  vestibule,  Fig.  i.  z,  Fig.  ii.  B. — 15.  The 
total  length  of  the  gateway  from  E.  to  W.,  50  cubits,  Fig.  i. 
b-p ,  i.e.  6  cubits  (outer  threshold,  v.6)  +  i8  (guard-rooms,  v.7) 
+  10  (two  sets  of  jambs,  v.7)+6  (inner  threshold,  v.7)+8 
(vestibule,  v.9)+2  (jambs,  v.9)=5o.  The  building  was  twice 
as  long  as  its  breadth  (v.13)  :  the  same  proportions  were  followed 
in  the  plan  of  the  temple.  Fig.  iii.  The  text  needs  correction 
with  the  help  of  ;  read  And  *  from  '  before  ‘  the  entry  of  the 
gateway  '  *  to’  before  the  inner  vestibules  of  the  gateway ,  fifty  cubits . 
— 16.  And  splayed  windows  belonged  to  the  guard-rooms  and  their 
jambs]  Perhaps  these  were  merely  openings  in  the  wall.  The 
word  rendered  splayed  means  to  stop ,  close,  and  as  applied  to 
windows  might  mean  latticed  or  grated ;  but  £§>  gives  the  more 
probable  sense,  1  slanting  within  and  small  without  * ;  so 
4i16*  26,  1  K.  64.  In  Fig.  i.  d  these  windows  are  not  shewn. — 
and  likewise,  belonging  to  the  ‘  vestibule  '  [were)  windows ]  So 
«;  M  and  likewise,  belonging  to  the  vestibules,  and  windows  ; 
see  Fig.  i.  a  a' .  ®  also  suggests  a  correction  in  the  sentence 

which  follows  :  and  belonging  to  *  its  jambs*  (were)  palms  ;  some 
would  add  with  on  either  side ;  for  its  jambs  cp.  v.26.  Jfl 
and  belonging  to  a  jamb  etc.  The  wall-ends  of  the  vestibule 
were  carved  with  palm  trees  in  relief.  Fig.  i.  b'b ' ;  Solomon's 
temple  had  the  same  kind  of  decoration  ;  cp.  4i18f\  The 
sacred  tree  was  a  favourite  device  on  buildings  and  ceremonial 
vessels  ;  see  Gressmann  T.  u.  B2  ii.  Abb.  502.  504  (Jerusalem), 
5°5  (Cyprus),  536  (Assyria).— Vv.  17-27.  The  outer  court  and 
the  remaining  gateways. — 17.  The  outer  court  was  arranged  with 
chambers  and  a  pavement  against  the  surrounding  wall,  Fig.  ii. 
C,  D,  E. — and  he  brought  me]  The  movement  introduces  a  fresh 
section,  cp.  w.6*  28-  32. — chambers]  Fig.  ii.  D.  They  were 
intended  most  likely  for  the  people's  use,  and  for  store-rooms, 
sacrificial  feasts  and  gatherings  ;  cp.  1  S.  922,  Jer.  352fl\  That 
they  had  pillars  in  front  and  were  three  storeys  high  has  been 
inferred  from  42s,  which,  however,  may  allude  to  quite  different 
chambers,  see  v.44  n. — and  a  pavement]  Fig.  ii.  E  ;  outside  Ez. 
the  word  is  found  only  in  2  C.  73  of  Solomon's  temple,  but 
really  of  the  temple  in  the  Chronicler's  day ;  and  in  Est.  i6 
of  a  Persian  palace.  According  to  the  Letter  of  Aristeas  §  88 
‘  the  whole  floor  is  paved  with  stones ' ;  but  not  so  here,  see 
on  v.18.  <§  renders  pavement  TrtplcrTvXa,  and  in  the  next  v. 

at  (TToat,  thus  creating  a  colonnade  round  the  court ;  but  so 
far  as  is  known  the  post-exilic  temple  had  no  such  feature. — 
thirty  chambers  against  the  pavement]  How  they  were  disposed 
is  not  stated  ;  perhaps  there  were  ten  on  the  E.,  N.  and  S. 
sides,  each  group  of  ten  being  divided  by  the  gateways  ;  it  is 
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generally  held  that  there  were  none  on  the  W. ;  so  Fig.  ii. 
The  four  comers  were  occupied  by  the  kitchens,  4621"24,  Fig.  ii. 
X. — 18.  the  pavement  was  beside  the  gateways,  and  it  was  as 
wide  as  the  length  of  the  gateways,  i.e.  50  cubits,  v.16.  The 
words  the  lower  pavement  are  loosely  appended  to  distinguish 
this  from  the  platform  ( gabbd )  round  the  temple,  which  was 
on  a  higher  level,  418.— 19.  he  measured  the  breadth  ‘  of  the  court  ’ 
from  before  the  lower  gateway  ‘  within  ’]  3  improves  ffl  by  the 
additions  of  the  court  and  within.  The  measurement  is  taken 
inside  the  court,  from  E.  to  W.,  Fig.  ii.  a-a  :  it  came  to 
100  cubits.  The  outer  gateway  was  lower  than  the  inner  one 
by  eight  stairs,  v.sl. — to  before  the  inner  '  gateway  ’  without ] 
So  <3,  reading  gateway  for  01  court.— The  east  and  the  north ] 
These  words  may  have  been  inserted  after  and  he  led  me  3 
had  fallen  out  of  the  text,  v.20,  to  indicate  that  the  previous 
section  refers  to  the  E.  gateway,  and  that  vv.20ff-  refer  to  the 
N.  (so  Herrm.) ;  but  they  may  be  fragments  of  an  illegible 
text. — 20.  A  fresh  movement  (cp.  v.17 «.),  this  time  to  the 
right.  With  <3  read  '  And  he  led  me  towards  the  north,’  and 
‘  behold,  a  ’  gateway  which  faced  towards  the  north,  belonging  to 
the  outer  court ;  cp.  v.24.  Fig.  ii.  G.— 21.  The  details  of  the  N. 
gateway  correspond  to  those  of  the  E.,  w.7'12. — 22.  and  its 
windows  and  its  vestibule]  The  repetition  of  and  its  vestibule 
after  v.21  cannot  be  right ;  read  and  its  windows  and  the  windows 
of  its  vestibule,  in  agreement  with  w.2S- 29-  ss. — were  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  gateway]  Nothing  is  said  about  the  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  windows  and  palms  in  v.1# ;  so  read  with  3  were 
according  to  the  gateway.  For  the  seven  stairs  see  v.6  n.—and 
its  vestibule  was  ‘  inwards  ’]  So  3,  towards  the  interior  of  the 
court.  01  has  before  them. — 23.  was  opposite  the  gateway  on 
the  north,  ‘  like  the  gateway  ’  on  the  east]  So  <3,  for  01  and  on 
the  east ;  Fig.  ii.  G  a-a. — 24.  The  outer  gateway  on  the  south, 
corresponding  to  the  gateways  E.  and  N.  ;  Fig.  ii.  H.  For 
and  he  led  me  see  v.20. — he  measured  ‘  its  chambers’  its  jambs] 
3  supplies  its  chambers,  which  has  fallen  out  of  01  ;  cp.  w.21- 2*. 
— the  measurements  were  the  same  as  in  the  others]  lit.  (were) 
as  these  measurements. — 25.  And  it  and  its  vestibule  had  windows  j 
see  v.22  n.  Some,  e.g.  Kr.  Ro.,  would  rearrange  the  text  of 
w.24-  26  so  as  to  follow  the  order  in  w.2#- 21,  (a)  length  and 
breadth,  (b)  guard-rooms,  jambs,  vestibule,  (c)  previous 
measurements,  (d)  length  and  breadth  of  the  whole.  It  is 
true  that  the  dimensions  in  v.26b  are  not  applicable  to  the 
immediate  context,  and  3  has  tried  to  make  the  details  conform 
to  one  type  ;  but  3’s  obvious  desire  for  uniformity  should  be 
taken  into  account  before  we  abandon  the  traditional  text.  The 
variations  in  may  be  deliberate. — 26.  and  seven  stairs  (formed) 
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its  ‘  stairway  ’]  The  Hebr.  needs  some  such  correction  as  this, 
cp.  w.31-  34'  37 ;  or  more  radically,  as  in  v.22,  ‘  and  by  seven 
stairs  they  ascended  into  it,’  so  &>V  et  in  gradibus  septem 
ascendebatur  ad  earn. — and  its  vestibule  was  '  inwards  ’]  So  &  ; 
see  v.22  n.  again  has  before  them. — 27.  The  S.  gateway  of 
the  inner  court,  corresponding  to  the  S.  gateway  of  the  outer  ; 
Fig.  ii.  I  a-a. — Vv.  28-47.  The  inner  court ;  Fig.  ii.  F.  This 
included  the  temple  and  its  altar-court,  the  buildings  connected 
with  the  temple,  and  the  three  gateways.  Solomon’s  temple 
had  only  one  court,  enclosed  within  an  area  containing  the  royal 
palace  and  other  buildings,  see  83  n.  But  there  were  grave  risks 
in  such  a  plan,  as  history  had  shewn  only  too  well,  43’ •*  ;  the 
holiness  of  the  temple  needed  more  protection  ;  henceforward 
there  will  be  two  courts,  an  outer  one  for  the  use  of  the  laity, 
and  an  inner  one  for  the  priests  only,  447'16- 17  •  “• 27  46s-  In 
principle  the  arrangement  of  the  tabernacle  followed  these 
lines  :  there  was  a  court  in  front  (Ex.  27*  "19),  and  it  is  implied 
that  only  the  priests  entered  it  (Lev.  69, 19 116 • 26]).  But  the 
regulations  of  Ez.  and  P  were  not  carried  out  till  much  later 
times.  About  the  courts  of  the  post-exilic  temple  we  learn 
nothing  from  the  O.T. ;  in  the  Maccabaean  period  two  are 
mentioned  (1  M.  438-  48),  and  the  laity  had  access  to  both,  even 
to  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  for  it  was  found  necessary,  after 
the  attack  upon  the  high  priest  Alexander  Jannaeus,  to  erect 
a  wooden  barrier  round  the  altar  and  the  naos  to  keep  the 
multitude  off,  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  5.  In  Herod’s  temple  there 
were  two  courts,  strictly  divided ;  the  outer  was  open  to  all, 
even  to  Gentiles  ;  the  inner,  guarded  by  a  breastwork  of  stone, 
was  laid  out  in  three  divisions,  one  enclosing  the  sanctuary 
itself  and  the  priest’s  court,  a  second  to  the  E.  set  apart  for 
women,  and  a  third  on  the  W.  for  men.  See  Benzinger  Enc. 
Bibl.  cols.  4944-6—28.  The  three  gateways  of  the  inner  court, 
vv .28-37 .  pig  ii.  I  K  M.  The  outer  S.  gateway  had  been 
measured,  w.24"27 ;  the  measurement  of  the  inner  S.  gateway 
follows  naturally.  Except  in  the  position  of  the  vestibules, 
the  two  sets  of  gateways  corresponded  to  each  other  in  every 
particular. — 29.  See  w.24-  26  n. — 30.  The  v.  is  unintelligible, 
and  is  om.  by  some  MSS  and  by  <@B  :  it  has  arisen  by  a  mistaken 
repetition  of  v.29.— 31.  The  gateway  had  its  vestibule  at  the 
end  facing  the  outer  court ;  this  was  the  only  difference  between 
the  inner  and  outer  gateways. — and  eight  stairs  ( formed )  its 
ascent ]  Cp.  w.34-  37  ;  Fig.  ii.  J.  The  inner  court  stood  higher 
than  the  outer,  cp.  w.22  -  26,  and  the  temple  on  a  platform 
higher  still,  cp.  v.49  <©,  the  object  being  to  contrive  an  ascending 
scale  of  holiness  and  isolation. — 32-  And  he  brought  me  into 
the  inner  court  towards  the  east ]  But  Ez.  was  already  within  the 
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inner  court,  v.28 ;  read  therefore  with  <g  unto  the  gateway  that 
faces  towards  the  east.— 33.  Cp.  v.29.— 34.  And  its  vestibule  was 
'  towards  ’  the  outer  court ]  The  Hebr.  needs  a  slight  correction, 
with  <@  ;  cp.  v.31.  The  stairs,  Fig.  iL  L.— 35.  The  inner  north 
gateway  ;  Fig.  ii.  M.— 36.  Read  as  in  w.29-  33  ‘  And  ’  its  guard- 
rooms  ‘  and  ’  its  jambs  and  its  vestibule  '  were  according  to  these 
measurements,’  and  it  ‘  and  its  vestibule  ’  had  windows. — 37. 
Read  as  in  w.31-  34  And  its  ‘  vestibule  ’  was  ‘  towards  ’  the  outer 
court ;  so  <S.  The  stairs,  Fig.  ii.  N. — Vv.  38-43.  Arrangements 
for  sacrifices  at  the  inner  gateway.  Which  of  the  three  we  are 
not  told ;  but  putting  together  w.40-  44  4317t>  462n-  (Co.),  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  eastern  inner  gateway  is  meant. 
Fig.  ii.  K  ;  the  tables  for  the  sacrifices  were  placed  partly 
within  and  partly  without  the  vestibule.  Neither  01  nor 
<g  gives  an  intelligible  text,  and  any  attempt  to  clear  up  the 
obscurities  must  be  largely  conjectural.— 38.  In  i?l  the  v. 
begins  abruptly  and  makes  no  sense.  The  prophet  had  been 
standing  at  the  northern  gateway,  w.36*37  ;  some  notice  of 
a  change  in  his  position  must  have  fallen  out,  such  as  ‘  And  he 
brought  me  to  the  entrance  of  the  vestibule  of  the  eastern 
gateway  ’ ;  then,  with  a  hint  from  <g,  we  may  follow  M,  and 
a  room  and  its  entrance  were  in  ‘  the  vestibule  of  the  gateway.’ 
The  room  seems  to  be  constructed  within  the  vestibule,  perhaps, 
as  Kr.  suggests,  within  the  thickness  (6  cubits)  of  the  nearest 
jamb  or  wall-front.  Fig.  ii.  b ;  to  place  the  chamber  outside 
(Sm.  Toy),  would  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  plan. — there 
they  rinse  the  burnt  offering ]  The  plural  refers  to  the  ministering 
priests  or  Levites,  cp.  they  slay  v.41,  they  go  up  v.49.  The 
unusual  word  rinse  occurs  again  in  2  C.  4®,  and  in  connexion 
with  the  'old,  perhaps  from  here ;  but  the  meaning  is  evident 
from  Is.  44  (parallel  to  wash).  The  entrails  and  legs  of  the 
'old,  i.e.  the  parts  naturally  rendered  unclean,  have  to  be  washed. 
Lev.  i9.— 39.  There  were  four  tables,  two  on  each  side,  within 
the  vestibule,  on  which  the  sacrifices  were  slaughtered.  Fig.  ii.  d. 
Perhaps  slaughter  is  to  be  understood  in  a  general  sense ;  the 
manipulation  of  the  flesh,  rather  than  the  actual  killing  (Dav.). 
Of  the  different  kinds  of  sacrifice,  three  are  named,  probably 
because  they  were  to  be  prepared  on  the  tables.  First,  the 
burnt  offering,  'old,  which  goes  back  to  the  earliest  days,  but 
seems  to  have  become  more  common  after  the  exile ;  it  was 
wholly  burnt  upon  the  altar.  Then  the  sin-offering,  hattath, 
which  in  Ez.  is  generally  mentioned  along  with  other  sacrifices, 
e-g-  4213  4429  etc-  >  it  was  the  chief  feature  in  dedicatory  and 
expiatory  rites,  431911-  4518fl-.  Then  the  guilt-offering,  ’dsham, 
which  occurs  in  Ez.  along  with  the  sin-offering,  4213  4429  4620  ; 
it  was  offered  as  a  compensation  or  reparation  for  a  due  withheld, 
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and  in  this  respect  differed  from  the  sin-offering  (Nowack 
Lehrb.  d.  Hebr .  Arch.  ii.  235).  This  is  probably  the  earliest 
mention  of  the  latter  two  kinds  of  sacrifice.  All  three  are 
linked  together  by  the  provisions  of  Lev.  i10f*  618  J2 ;  hence  the 
omission  of  the  burnt  offering  by  <6B  should  not  be  adopted. 
The  peace-offerings ,  which  furnished  the  sacred  meals,  are 
noticeably  absent  from  the  list ;  they  come  in  4327  4517  462* 12. 
— 40.  on  the  outer  side ,  northwards  of  one  going  up  to  the  entrance 
of  the  gateway  ]  This  seems  to  shew  that  the  inner  eastern  gateway 
is  the  one  meant.  Outside  of  it  were  four  tables,  two  to  the 
N.,  and  two  to  the  S.  They  were  required  for  the  slaughtering 
(or  preparation)  of  the  zebhah ,  as  v.41  &  explains. — 41.  Four 
tables  on  the  one  hand ,  and  four  tables  on  the  other ,  at  the  side 
of  the  gateway ,  eight  tables ]  Jil  has  been  explained  to  mean 
that  there  were  four  tables  on  each  side  of  the  gateway,  two 
without  and  two  within,  making  eight  in  all.  Such  no  doubt 
was  the  arrangement;  see  Fig.  ii.  c  c .  But  can  the  text  be 
made  to  yield  this  sense  ?  Side  has  just  been  used,  v.40,  of  the 
outer  side  ;  can  it  possibly  mean  each  side ,  dividing  the  gateway 
as  it  were  into  two  ?  This  seems  incredible.  <&  om.  tables 
twice,  and  thereby  affords  no  relief.  A  better  plan  is  to  om. 
on  the  one  hand ,  and  four  tables  on  the  other ;  then  at  the  side  of 
the  gateway  will  mean  the  outside  as  in  v.40.  It  does  not  matter 
much  whether  eight  tables  be  kept,  or  dropped  as  a  gloss  based 
upon  two+two  v.39  and  four  v.41.  At  the  end  of  the  v. 
supplies  the  sacrifice ,  the  missing  object  of  they  slaughter.  Read, 
therefore,  the  v.  as  a  whole,  And  four  tables  at  the  side  of  the 
gateway ,  whereon  they  slaughter  the  sacrifice ;  the  four  tables 
within  the  vestibule  were  intended  for  the  sacrifices  named 
in  v.39,  the  four  tables  without  the  gateway,  for  the  zebhah 
i.e.  the  sacrifices  which  included  a  sacred  meal.  As  it  stands, 
the  text  of  M  is  so  ambiguous  and  inconsistent  with  w.39-  40 
(see  Herrm.)  that  some  error  must  have  crept  in ;  the  above 
reconstruction,  which  Kr.  proposes,  is  as  likely  as  any. — 42. 
In  addition  to  the  four  tables  within  the  vestibule  were  four 
other  tables ,  or  rather  low  pedestals,  of  hewn  stone,  to  hold 
the  instruments  used  in  preparing  the  burnt  offering  ;  Fig.  ii.  d. 
These  four  are  not  the  same  as  the  tables  in  w.39"41,  for  their 
dimensions,  c.  26"  x  26*  x  17^,  shew  that  they  were  not  large 
enough  to  hold  both  the  victim  and  the  tools.  As  the  pedestals 
were  specially  required  for  the  burnt  offering ,  they  would  naturally 
be  placed  near  the  room  where  the  burnt  offering  was  rinsed, 
v>38 — 0f  hewn  stones ]  The  material  is  mentioned ;  what  the 
other  tables  were  made  of  is  not  stated.  Perhaps  the  words 
were  placed  within  v.43,  which  are  meaningless  where  they 
stand,  should  be  inserted  at  this  point  (Kr.). — the  burnt  offering 
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, ,  P  ^  anci  and  the  sacrifice  (zebhah) ;  but  the  word  has 
the  look  of  an  addition.  The  zebhah  was  killed  outside,  v.« 
®-~43-  The  text  is  badly  preserved  and  obscure.  Probablv 
read  cl.  a  And  they  had  a  rim  of  an  handbreadth  round  about  ’  • 
this,  we  may  suppose,  was  a  raised  edge,  lit.  lip,  of  about  3  in  ’• 
so  <&  y«o-os  AS®  ‘their  rims’  V  labia  eorum  ffl 

pf  £»i4UU3ntf^  W0Iud  “ Jhe . dual  (rendered  sheep-folds  in 
ps  _  6811  tiai),  for  which  ®  gives  ‘hooks.’— fixed  or  placed 

within]  is  unintelligible,  and  perhaps  belongs  to  v.42. _ Cl.  b 

reads  and  upon  the  tables  the  flesh  of  the  offering ;  obviously  a 
corrupt  sentence ;  the  word  for  offering,  korbdn,  is  never  used 
“  Ef '  A20  ? text).  ®  has  an  mteresting  variant :  ‘  and  over 
the  tables  above  (were)  awnings  to  cover  from  the  rain  and 
from  the  heat  ;  the  reference  will  be  to  the  tables  outside 
for  those  within  were  protected  by  the  roof  (v.42)  of  the  gateway : 
but  the  resemblance  to  Is.  4®  254  arouses  suspicion. — Vv.  44—46* 
Rooms  or  halls  for  the  priests,  outside  the  N.  and  S.  gateways 
of  the  inner  court ;  Fig.  ii.  O,  O.— 44.  And  outside  the  inner 
gateway  rooms  0f  singers]  The  rooms,  however,  were  for  the 
priests,  v.4s,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  singers ;  further  the 
inner  gateway  must  mean,  according  to  w.28'42,  the  eastern 
one,  whereas  the  two  chambers  were  attached  to  the  N.  and 
S.  gateways.  With  the  help  of  <§  (corrections  of  Jfl  in  italics) 
read.  And  he  brought  me  into  the  inner  court,  and,  behold  two 
chambers  in  the  inner  court,  one  at  the  side  of  the  north  gateway 
with  its  face  toward  the  south ;  and  one  at  the  side  of  the 
south  gateway,  with  its  face  toward  the  north.’  These  chambers 
if  they  are  those  referred  to  in  42®,  had  pillars  or  colonnades  in 
front  (Toy).  The  inner  court  Fig.  ii.  F.— Vv.  45.  46.  The  Guide 
explains  the  purpose  of  the  building,  as  on  other  occasions  in 
chs.  40-42  ;  see  p.  425.  This  chamber  which  faces  toward  the 
south  i.e.  that  beside  the  N.  inner  gateway,  is  assigned  to  the 
priests  who  keep  the  charge  of  the  house,  i.e.  who  are  responsible 
for  the  care  of  the  temple-buildings  as  a  whole,  cp.  44M  •  else¬ 
where  it  is  the  Levites  who  have  charge  of  the  house!  4414 
and  reasons  are  given  why  this,  among  other  duties,  is  kid 
upon  them  The  opposite  chamber,  v.4«,  beside  the  S.  inner 
gateway  is  for  the  priests  who  keep  the  charge  of  the  altar  cd 

yT  c8  y  Ahe;£  “$  sPeciaUy  distinguished,  v.4«»>,  as  members 
of  T  ?“dokite  family ;  it  is  they  who  had  served  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  when  the  other  priests  had  *  gone  astray  ’  at  the 
load  sanctuaries.  This  distinction  in  the  ranks  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  probably  arose  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  2  K.  23«f- •  Ez. 
recognizes  it,  and  enforces  it  for  the  future.  See  Kittel  Gesch 
r929,  m.  393.  It  is  possible  that  v.4«*>  may  be  an  addition 
made  by  an  ardent  Sadoldte  on  the  basis  of  4416,  which  it 
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anticipates  in  a  rather  clumsy  way;  so  Rautenberg  ZATW. 
xxxiii.  95  n. ;  Holscher  Hesek.  192  n. — 47-  The  altar-court, 
Fig.  ii.  efgh,  a  square  of  xoo  cubits,  in  front  of  the  temple,  like 
the  court  of  the  tabernacle  in  P,  see  v.28  n.  In  the  centre  stood 
the  altar,  Fig.  ii.  P,  which  is  mentioned  only  in  passing,  because 
the  temple  and  its  buildings  are  now  the  objects  of  attention ; 
the  detailed  account  of  the  altar  does  not  come  till  4313"17 1 
see  above  p.  426. — Vv.  48.  49.  The  vestibule  of  the  temple.  Fig. 
iii.  A.  48.  The  prophet  is  now  brought  to  the  E.  front  of  the 
temple  itself.  He  gives  the  measurements  taken  by  his  Guide  ; 
in  v.19,  as  it  seems,  the  results  of  his  own  observation.— the  jamb 
of  the  vestibule  is  the  wall  on  each  side  of  the  entrance ;  its 
thickness  from  E.-W.  was  five  cubits ;  Fig.  iii.  a-b,  c-d. — 
and  the  breadth  of  the  gateway  ‘  was  fourteen  cubits  ;  and  the 
side-walls  of  the  gateway  ’  three  cubits  on  one  side  and  three  cubits 
on  the  other ]  An  opening,  14  cubs,  wide,  formed  the  entrance ; 
Fig.  iii.  c-a.  The  clause  between  inverted  commas  is  supplied 
by  ;  it  has  fallen  out  of  JW  by  homoioteleuton.  The  side- 
walls  lit.  shoulders  are  the  projections  N.  and  S.  on  each  side ; 
ib.  b-e,  d-f;  the  word  has  this  sense  in  4i2, 26. — 49-  The  length 
of  the  vestibule  was  twenty  cubits ]  Fig.  iii.  e—f.  As  usual  length 
is  the  longer  dimension,  from  N.— S.,  and  breadth  is  the  shorter, 
from  E.-W. ;  ib.  e-g.  For  ffl  eleven  1.  with  #  twelve  cubits. 
In  Solomon’s  temple  the  vestibule  measured  20  x  10  cubits 
1  K.  63 ;  the  height  is  not  given  in  1  K.,  but  in  2  C.  34  it  is 
120  cubits  according  to  iW,  20  cubits  according  to  <§  A  mar8- 
and  by  '  ten  ’  stairs  was  the  ascent  into  it]  fit.  they  ascend,  cp. 
vv  e.  22. 26.  31  •  the  number  is  restored  from  <g,  wrongly  spelled 
in  jfli. — and  pillars  were  beside  the  jambs,  one  on  each  side] 
Fig.  iii.  h  h.  The  diameter  of  the  pillars  is  not  given ;  if  it  was 
5  cubits,  like  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  v.48  (Kr.),  the  rounds 
in  Fig.  iii.  should  be  slightly  larger.  Nothing  is  said  about 
the  purpose  of  these  pillars  :  did  they  support  the  architrave 
of  the  entrance,  or  were  they  symbolical  and  not  structural, 
an  inheritance  from  Solomon  ?  It  seems  natural  to  suppose 
that  Ez.  had  in  mind  the  two  pillars  of  1  K.  715'21 ;  but  he 
does  not  give  them  the  traditional  names,  perhaps  because 
he  wished  to  get  rid  of  all  semi-pagan  associations.  For 
a  recent  discussion  of  Jakin  and  Boaz  see  Robinson  Hist,  of 
Isr.  i.  249  note. 

Ch.  40,  1.  <8  begins  with  xoi  tyhero='n\  usual  before  a  date,  but  not 
invariable,  e.g.  291. — n»n  wo]  Akk.  rtS  Satti  ;  but  <8  ir  ry  irpilmp  p.i)vl= 
|iW3,  so  Toy,  Gray  Sacrifice  301.  On  the  whole  ftl  is  preferable. — 
-iwjn]  A  noun,  201  241,  Lev.  25’'  and  five  times  in  P. — ™]  Else¬ 
where  'k  ’inn  Dt.  244,  Josh.  91*  etc.,  or  mx  alone  Lev.  1443,  Jer.  411*.— 
io4!  .  .  V  nn'n]  The  change  of  subj.  is  usual  in  this  connexion,  3” 
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3322  371*  Connect  vm  with  v.8.— 2.  mmra]  3  has  the  sing.;  & 
hnuj  nm,  cp.  8s  n. — wan]  Unnecessary  after  'nx  Na'i  v.1. — ’’Wl  Point 
WW ;  Wr\Kh  pe. — niaoa]  Cp.  Phoen.  mao,  NSI.  No.  33  1.  2.  For 
'3  cp.  hk-103  i28f. — ano]  <g  dWj'cu'n = mio  ;  Toy  cp.  47 19  n. — 3. 

K'W]  Baer,  following  the  Western  School ;  the  Eastern  School  reads 
Nino  with  Q.  K?n.  A  late  plene  form,  cp.  Neh.  8 8  *03;! ;  B-L.  444. — 
wh-id]  3%&  'id\  more  normal. — nffni  'oa]  3  uxrel  8paois  x^X/coO  orixpovros 
=??P  ')  'Da,  conforming  to  i7,  Dan.  10®. — dvws  Wisi]  3  gives  a  technical 
rendering,  (nrapriov  oUoSdpwv. — .non  nipi]  See  Zimmern  Akk.  Fremdw.  22. 
The  nap  was  a  rod  of  bamboo,  ct.  Knpy  a  metal  measuring  rod,  Cowley 
Aram.  Pap.  Nos.  8,  5.  9,  5.  3  renders  KdXapo s  ptrpov,  so  Rev.  2118;  a 

case  of  apposition,  ‘  a  reed-measure,'  perhaps  colloquial.  After  mon 
®AQ  ’A03FF&^h  add  ima. — 4.  Before  oik  ja  3  inserts  i6paKas—^nnnt 
conforming  to  812*  15*  17. — n^n]  Hoph.,  cp.  Gen.  3311,  with  —  for  tt 
on  anal,  of  B-L.  372.  ;  the  form  in  j$l  may  be  due  to 

dittography  from  the  previous  word.  g>=viK3,  cp.  Vikx>  Dan.  92a. — nan] 
Imper.,  as  4310.  <gX=mun\  a  smoother  constm. — 5.  man  nap]  Hebr. 
uses  the  def.  art.  where  Engl,  uses  the  indef. ;  G-K.  §  126  r.  3  K6.Xap.os 
t8  ptrpov,  see  on  v.8.  mDK  m  in  apposition  to  'on  'p;  Dr.  §  192  (1) — 
nstai  noKa]  3  of  measure,  v.ai  4318  47s,  Zech.  52,  and  often  in  P  and  in 
1  K.  6  and  7;  G-K.  §  134  n.  The  nsa  handbreadth,  palm  measured  four 
mpasN  fingers,  digits  Jer.  52 21.  (3  rends,  tttjx&v  £v  tct)x*l  Kal  rraXa urrys 

so  %.  g>  ‘  and  it  was  six  cubits  and  a  handbreadth,’  V  sex  cubitorum 
et  palmo  (i.e.  uno  palmo  addito),  both  om.  no# a.  4313a,  where  nstai  hdk 
occurs  again,  is  prob.  a  mistaken  gloss  based  upon  this  v. — pan  am  nn  no^] 
So  vv.11*  19 ;  but  <&=am  paan  nn  w,  as  in  w.8*  18*  47.  The  form  paa 
41  i2.  16  42i.  6.  10  betrays  Aramaizing  influence,  Barth  Nominalb.  §  202  /; 
Kautzsch  Aramaismen  23. — noipi]  <g=vopi,  so  §b. — 6.  Kia'i]  3  k.  elcrijXdcv 
but  some  would  read  Wa*). — w]  1.  wn.^-in^DO]  1.  Q.  rnSpoa,  so  Am! 
9®.  (3  iv  iirrd  dvapad poh =y2V  m^oa  vv.22*  2®,  where  3  rends.  KXipaKrypes. 

— qo  n*  no*1!]  3  wrongly  r6  a IXdp. — 7.  «nm]  Only  again,  outside  Ez  ,  in 
1  K.  i428==2  C.  1211 ;  Aram,  n}*,  hjjb ;  3  translits.  0e£,  0aor)Xa0d  (?=pl. 
naan  v.12,  usually  Q'Kn)  ;  3J  thalamus,  in  2  C.  1211  armamentarium.— 
niDX  s?Dn  o'Nnn  pai]  3BJL  k.  t6  aiXdp  dvd  ptcrov  toO  0anjXa0a  mrjxdov  ££.  Here 
t8  aiXdp  is  due  to  a  confusion  between  o^n  vestibule  and  h'n,  pi.  oV»n  v.10, 
jamb  or  wall-post ;  and  ££  is  a  mistake  for  irhre,  which  3  has  written 
correctly  later  on.  Some  would  follow  3,  and  read  'nn  pa  ‘rgm  ;  %  also 
supplies  the  corresponding  word  wSma. — After  niDK  (3  adds"  Kal  t8  0et 
rd  Se&repov  taov  r#  KaXdptp  TrXdros  Kal  (<rov  r(p  KaXdpcp  pijKos ,  Kal  t6  aiXap 
'Tnffxcujv  Trtvre'  Kal  t6  Oet  t8  rplrov  taov  r(p  Ka.X6.pip  TrXdros,  Kal  taov  r(p  KaXdpip 
pfjKos  — nip  wton  unm  rnoN  ts^on  V'k.ti  am  nn«  nipi  -p«  ^^K  nip  *>j vn  «nm 
:am  nn«  nipi  tw — mam]  So  |D  before  the  article  in  407-4317  (15  times); 
ct.  'rrp  in  4333~4717  (14  times). — With  regard  to  the  forms  oS[i]n  and 
□mK  see  816  n.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  (a)  oSfijN  occurs  both  in  4o7"16* 39*49 
and  elsewhere,  always  in  the  sing.  (41 15  3),  and  in  connexion  with  the 
temple  and  its  gateways;  (b)  oS'n  occurs  only  in  4o16*38  (vv.37*  38  3), 
and  always  in  the  sing,  according  to  the  Kethib;  the  plur.  mo^K  vv.18* 3® 
stands  in  *a  doubtful  text,  while  the  other  plur.  forms,  i'dVn  v.21,  V»dS'*k 
vv  22.  24f.  31  Qer^  are  merely  inventions  of  the  punctuators  ;  in  each 
case  dV»k  is  grouped  with  other  architectural  terms,  nn,  nui^n. 
There  seems  to  be  no  distinction  of  meaning  between  i*[1]k  and  D^K  ;  th'K 
therefore  is  an  isolated  pecuharity,  confined  to  a  single  section  of  the 
text ;  it  marks  a  change  of  pronunciation  which  was  coming  into  use, 
as  3  also  shews  ;  for  3  nowhere  recognizes  oVik,  but  always  trans¬ 
literates  t6  aiXap,  rd  aiXdp  w.18*  31,  t6.  aiXapptov  vv. 21-29  38-38^  j 
8.  'wn  dSn  n«  is  dittographed  in  v.9 ;  inn  mp  mam  is  a  dittogr.  of  the 
end  of  v.7.  In  3  the  text  has  been  equally  disturbed  by  the  ditto- 
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graphy  of  rb  atXap.  rrjs  tnjXrjs  v.8  and  rb  a IXd/x  ava  nbaov  v.7,  further 
complicated  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  noted  above  on  v.7. — 9.  iVki] 
Kt.  iVw ;  the  Qer6  always  insists  upon  the  plur.  V7N,  and  the  plur.  does 
occur  in  w.  10 • 18* 49 .  With  suffixes  the  word  is  written  defective ;  it 
comes  from  V:*,  as  the  constr.  st.  V'n  41 3  shews.  §&  usually  renders 
*nnpn$  plur.  —TTpoarddes  porches  or  Trapaorddes  door-posts  (mym  ' A ),  eleven 
times  in  this  ch.  ;  it  uses  this  rendering  also  for  07%  07N  eight  times,  and 
for  v.41.  Once  in  this  ch.  v.9  renders  V'k  by  *99139*  sing,  porch, 
which,  however,  is  frequently  used  for  q$>k,  nine  times.  Thus  £l>  fails 
to  distinguish  the  jambs  from  the  vestibule.  At  the  end  of  this  v.  i§>  reads 
niDK  DW  n'ano  nytcn  V'm,  transposing  the  last  two  words  of  ifl. — aw] 
So  41 3*  22  4314  ct.  d’o^m  in  P,  e.g.  Ex.  2510-  17*  23. — 10.  o*»npn  yn  mm  'am] 
8  AC.  rb.  6eb  ttj s  irvXrjs  deb  Kartvavn,  perhaps  misunderstanding  'pn  'T— - 
nso  .  .  hdd]  Correlative,  w.12,  21*  28*  41*  48. — DntyVtyV]  Cp.  4118 ;  onyainV 
4622. — 11.  mm  T>k]  1.  '»n  t»ti  Ew.  Br.  Kr.  He.  8  has  Kal  rb  etipos,  so 
% ;  this  naturally  suggests  3m ;  but  in  v.27  Dim  rn  is  rendered  rb  efyos 
irpbs  vbrov. — 12.  8  rends,  nmt  /ID*  .  .  Sun  Kal  tttjxvs  bmavvayb/xeros. — 
nn«  no*n  nn«  non].  The  repetition  has  a  distributive  force,  G-K.  §  123  d. 
The  construction  is  not  imitated  in  8B,  but  8A(*Q=0l;  g>=nD*i  ton.— 
had  Sui]  8B  bvdev  Kal  ivdev—ms\  nso;  so  g>.  ¥  finis  utrimque=ifl.  The 

idiom  hadi  nso  cp.  v.10  occurs  only  in  chs.  40.  41.  Perhaps  the  whole 
should  read,  more  smoothly,  had  '«  nowi  had  '«  no*  ;  so  Kr;. — 13.  mV  *nn  no] 
(8  dirb  tov  toI\ov  [A<*  relxov s]  tov  deb  ini  rbv  toixov  tov  deb  ^==mV  U3D. 
Conjectures  are  Yvp^  jV'nxn  T>pp  Co.,  'n#)  xm  ijp  Kr.,  ’nj}?  xpn  11S  xm 
Kittel  Bibl.  Hebr*  But  can  13=*  back  wall  ’  ? — 14.  8B  Kal  rb  a  tdpiov  tov 
alXdfi  ttjs  TijXrjs  tfadev,  eUoai9  deelfi  tt)s  irvXris  kvkXq  a  .  .  .  mfaew 

etKoai  rrbvre  Kal  rb  debfi.  The  conjectured  Hebr.  runs  HDK  DUtpy  oVxn  n«  non 
aUD  3UD  *isnn  mm  dVn  Vki. — 15.  Read  prob.  dVk  'jaV  ny  mm  p'n«  ':aVdi 
’d^ah  'm.  For  01  ^a  Vyi  1.  ^aVdi  as  in  v.19.  01  gives  the  A.X.  prion  Kt. 

with  prTOCi  Q. ;  but  neither  form  is  etymologically  correct ;  as  the  noun 
comes  from  /^nnK,  the  form  should  be  fi'n*.  But  p'rmn  nytfn  the  gateway, 
the  entry,  though  perhaps  explicable  as  an  extreme  instance  of  apposition, 
Dr.  §  188  (1),  cannot  be  admitted  as  probable,  and  <&'s  Kal  rb  atdpiov  r^s 
tvXtjs  tfadev  suggests  ptfnn  mm  or  pno  mm,  cp.  v.19;  if  jPnK  be  retained 
it  is  best  transposed,  as  above.  C  Wsd  «ym  ‘  the  middle  gate,'  again  in 
v.19,  attempts  an  explanation;  it  does  not  imply  a  different  reading. 
For  'jaV  Vy  (not  elsewhere)  1.  *uaV  ny  with  2  MSS.  and  U  usque  ad  faciem ; 
cp.  Est.  42.  8  ds  rb  atdpiov,  explanatory.  One  MS  reads  ^aV,  as  in 

V.19. — *,D>3An  mm  'K]  8  alXd/x  Tijs  irvXris  toudev,  impljdng  no^A. — 16. 
mDBK  malVn]  Certain  Ass.  inscrr.  mention  a  chamber,  built  into  the  gate 
of  a  palace  or  city,  called  bit  khilldni  ‘  in  the  Amorite  tongue  ’  ;  this 
Amorite  khilldni  is  cognate  with  pVn,  the  long  d  standing  for  Canaanite- 
Hebr.  6  ;  G.  R.  Driver  People  and  Book  103.  For  dak  =close,  stop  see 
Is.  3315,  Ps.  58®,  Pr.  1728.  8  gives  dvplbes  Kpoirral  hidden  windows. — 

n^n^ht]  For  DrpVn  ;  see  1 11  n.  The  form  may  have  been  assimilated  to 
that  of  hd’uaVY  this  seems  to  have  happened  in  the  next  cl.,  nioVK  and 
malVn. — iroiVm  rnoVsV  pi]  1.  nblVo  PI,  8  Kal  uxravrws  toTs  alXd/x  dvpldas. 
Thus  the  pi.  nh©V«  cp.  v.30  rests  upon  a  doubtful  reading ;  from  here  tov.88 
01  gives  dS?k  for  dV[i]k  ;  see  on  v.7. — d'tdji  V^h  Vki]  1.  'n  vVk  iw,  as  in  v. 28 
(Co.).  The  absence  of  the  art.  from  V'k  points  to  an  error  in  0[ ;  8  Kal  birl 
rb  aiXa/jL  polviKes  tvdev  Kal  ^^6v=nADl  HAD  'n  oVkh  Vyi ;  but  8  may  be  a 
corruption  of  hirl  rd  alXev,  or  the  result  of  confusion  between  V'K  and 
dVk.  The  Mass,  points  □pop  with  methegh  and  raphe,  because  the  first 
syll.  is  long  though  written  defective,  ct.  Vjc'p  v.22,  and  the  d  does  not 
therefore  take  dagh.  f.  The  sing,  is  fern,  in  form  rrjSp  4i18f*,  and  the 
pi.  man  occurs  in  1  K.  629  738  ;  but  op5 n  is  used  below,  v.28  4i20,  28, 
and  the  word  is  treated  as  mas.  The  fern,  implies  an  artificial  palm, 
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G-K.  §§  870;  122  w.— 17.  nm'nn]  3  4aun4pav,  a  mistake  for  rbp 
nom  niarV]  The  pass.  ptcp.  used  impersonally  with  an 
accus.,  lit.  there  was  made  for  the  court  in  respect  of  chambers  and  a 
pavement  cp.  4i*8-  “  45 21  46”;  Dr.  §  135  (6)  Obs.  3;  for  a  different 
view  of  the  construction  see  G-K.  §  121  d.  3  om.  and  renders  nwV 
by  iraaTtHpopia  —chambers  of  priests,  ol  TraaT6<popoi=]it.  bearers  of  shrines 
contammg  an  image ;  1  Macc.  488,  Jos.  War  iv.  9,  12  ;  F  gazophylacia. 
The  Mass,  points  n^g,,  ^3n=Ar.  ra$apha,  to  distinguish  pavement  from 
not  coal  n^i,  x/r]xn=Ar.  radapha\  cp.  ix-r  and  ixy,  and  For  'vi  Vx 
®  ^  T<**™purTtXois=='in  Vy.— 18.  num]  Here  has  al  (ttoclL,  again  in 

1  U3.  •  61  (aU  m  6)  I  **  is  another  term  for  peristyle.  Jahn  thinks 
that  <§  implies  o'p’W  in  place  of  man,  and  he  would  tr.  d 'p'm  colonnade 
a  very  doubtful  sense.  g>  om.  roinnnn  'm,  F  om.  'm;  Co.  regards  both 
words  as  an  addition.— 19.  am  w]  1.  -arm  am  w  with  <g;  the  absence 
01  the  art.  from  am  shews  that  the  following  genit.  has  fallen  out. — 
HJlfinnn  lytzn]  1.  pnnnn;  the  punctuators  marked  the  fern,  ending  as 
incorrect  by  placing  the  accent  on  the  syll.  before.  3  rrjs  *dXvt  rm 
ezurrepas  i-ano  p^nn  um  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  alter  JTs 

mjnnnnn;  on  the  other  hand,  mano  taivdev  gives  a  good  parallel  to  ttno. 

wnnajmvi 'm,  cp.  v.18. — 'D':sn  -ann]  1.  'sn  nytyn,  cp.  v.82;  1  MS 

n'D^cn,  cp.  v.81  where  *an  is  fem.  3  rfjs  irtjXrjs  rrjs  pX&r ofUvrjs=n^n  'srn, _ 

pDifm  o^pn]  3  connects  with  the  sentences  before  and  after,  7-77’s  t6\ijs 
•  •  rrjs  pXcirotjo-Tjs  tear  dvaroXds.  Kal  ijyaytv  fie  4*1  poppdv.  Of  this  r  p\ 
tear  dvaroXds  may  be  a  gloss  on  Wen  Wi ;  the  rest  preserves  the 
original  beginning  of  v.20,  i.e.  paxn  am  ’»'Vr» l  cp.  v.24. — 20.  1 

w  rwn. — tid]  1.  -ipo,  as  w.8-  28-  82-  48  4ii.  <&=i nx  id')  ;  E^F=^l.— 
21.  Read  Q.,  P$>ki  Q.,  Kt.  3  adds  Kal  toi>s  polvucas  a&rijs=z 

1  T-  *  which,  however,  comes  in  v.22.— mn]  Sing,  predicate  with  plur. 
subJ*  •  Jpkj-  hi*  §  349  5.  So  3,  but  &  om.  rrn  .  .  i£o,  F  om.  mn.— For 
pBKin  3  rrjs  pXcTroiJorrii  /card  draroXds,  a  needless  explanation. — ami  imxl 
<fc=iami  l:nx,  w.28*  «•  88  ami  -px ;  one  or  other  should  be  read  here.— 
noKa]  See  v.8n.— 22.  Read  I'-jbpi  la1?*  M’iVo)  ■ Mm  moal  3=wn  toa 

or»-^]  Cp.  v.«  4426  ;  G-K.  §  144/.— M»mS]  &  #,«*«.=»■<»£  cp 
•  n\ — 23-  'D'JDn  -anV]  Usually  -an  is  fem.,  v.81  io8-  •  i  K.  688  •  but 

[Wlfifimpc  m a  a  27.  28.  44  T ri n to  _  _  t*  _ 


-J.  - -  —  "  j  w^uoiijr  *  *0  icm.,  v.  -  ,  x  X_ 

sometimes  mas.,  w.27-  28-  44,  Jer.  36™.  One  MS  nWon.- oV?!]™ 
PMnw,ii  ??  ®’CP-  V.22.— 24.  iV*  TT01]  Pf.  with  weak  waw,  as  in 
v  88  4iia.  15  42i5  ;  ^  I3«w  insert  rxn.  <g=v*Kn  nm  mx  ttdi.— 2q 
rfiiVnn?]  Cp.  ansfr  4722»  Gen.  3911  orna,  Ps.  368,  but  oftener  in  later 

books;  G-K.  §  35  w;  B-L.  227. — ami  rw]  ^^=lami  laax;  cp.  v.21w. _ 

nox]  Kt.0r  as  in  v.21. — 26.  im^y  ny a»  ni^yoi]  The  form  with  a 
fem.  noun  is  incorrect,  cp.  7 2  w.  The  Kt.  is  inf.  constr  *  its 

going  up1;  Q.  *  its  ascents/  pi.  pf  n)])t  which,  however,  does  not 

occur  in  this  sense.  Read  S Vyp  nlVy.pi  or  la  lVy>  yaty  niVyoai.  3  Kal 

iTTTd  KXifiaKTijpes  avry  favours  the  first. — WJdV  IdV'xI]  1.  Is^X)  with 

3,  as  in  v.22. — D^non]  Mas.  in  form  and  construction;  see  v.ie  n. — 27. 

,|D',3Dn  Hfn 7]  See  v.28w. — Dimn  TH1]  3  inserts  Kar4vavrL  xdXrjs  as  v  88 _ 

WD]  Many  MSS  and  3€  w  Vx  'vd,  as  v.28.— oimn  im  21 
Possibly  a  gl.  ;  not  in  v.28.  £F  have  the  words,  but  £S>  om.  as  often 
in  cases  of  repetition,  e.g.  248  2911.— mex  nxo]  So  422,  but  contrary  to 
usage  e.g.  vv.*9-  28«  47  etc.  ;  1.  hdx  'd.— 28.  -an]  Prob.  mn  was 

regarded  as  sufficiently  definite  in  itself  to  dispense  with  the  art.  cp. 
Y;”  47 18  and  92  n.  ;  on  the  other  hand,  see  w.i®-  28-  27,  and  many 
Mbb  here  1.  And  see  v.28  n. — o'rnn  nytsn  nx]  Perhaps  a  case  of 

apposition,  Dr.  §  188  (1)  ;  but  22  MSS  and  El.  W ;  better  still  om. 
mmn  with  ©.— 30.  3M 4  supply  a  rendering. — 31.  roiann  -an]  Cp.  v.28«., 
3  Ti]v  wXtiv^  rijp  Qurtpav. — Id^k]  Kt.  sing,  is  correct,  as  the  context 
shews,  3  TOV  aCXdp.,  cp.  v.8i«.— -iVx  Vx]  1.  iVx  Vy.— lVy;p  Kt.  sing.;  i^p 
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Q.  though  pi.  in  form  is  really  sing.,  from  n$>yp ;  G-K.  §  93  ss.  <$  om., 
and  in  vv.84-  87  reads  ai>r5=iV.— 32.  vib n  nsrrrn  to]  1.  'fl  wan  "liwn  to,  8 
ds  ttjv  irtiXyv  t^v  pXtirovaav  /card  dvaroXds. — 34.  7nn  lotol]  So  v,  but 
1.  'nn  n*n  to  lotoi. — itoo]  See  v.81 «.  8&  =  w. — 35.  For  TiDl  see  v.24  n.  ; 
ct.  v.32  ijntfn  ns  no'!. — 36.  Read  vtol  V’KjVi  with  <££§>;  though  815— fd, 
nViCi  nHD3  should  be  restored,  also  lotoSl  8  after  1/  rTOltol. — 37.  itol] 

1.  'nn  'n  to  lotoi  <£F— ito  to]  1.  vto  to,  cp.  v.81.— itoo]  See  v.31  n.  8& 
=lS. — 38.  Some  such  sentence  as  D*Hj?n  i^k  D?^j3  nnr>  '&W.  (Co.)  has 
fallen  out. — is  ungrammatical.  8B  gives  the  obscure  rend. 
Kal  ra  alXa/x/xCjv  abrrjs  tirl  rrjs  TnjXrjs  tt)s  8evrtpas  tKpvms.  This  suggests 
nytfn  d^x-i,  cp.  g>  ‘  in  the  porch  of  the  gate  *  ;  Field  in  loc.  thinks 
that  £ Kpvais  1  a  flowing  out  *  may  be  a  mistranslation  of  nianto  as 
though  from  nfcp  *  emisit  (aquam),’  cf.  oV  ;  in  w.40*48,  however,  8 
rends.  '»  Tpdire}a  1. — in'T]  In  Akk.  explained  by  r%w==‘  wash  ’  ; 

Del.  ^4ss.  JKB.  214.  *  prepare,’  *  place,’  as  though  ^ ;  U  lavabant. 

(gB  om.  cl.  b  entirely  ;  but  some  codd.,  including  A,  supply  tied  xXvvownv 
T7]V  oXoKCLVTuxnv  (from  0,  according  to  Jerome  in  loc.).  There  is  no 
sufficient  reason  to  strike  out  cl.  b,  with  Co.  al.— 39.  nunto  ow]  The 
numeral  is  mas.,  because  the  sing.  jnto  has  a  mas.  form,  cp.  w.40-  42. 
<gB  om.  cl.  a,  and  does  not  recognize  the  tables,  unless  (icpwris  v.38  8  is 
a  misunderstanding  of  manto.  8A  rends,  cl.  a,  with  the  addition  Kal 
860  TpdireSaL  tvdev  £k  XP ^Lov  (?  for  ^pwru) .— Opto]  1.  'to-  <8  tv  airy  scU. 
i,  7rtXri.—nb'w i]  <8*  om.,  Co.  Ro.  He.— 40.  npyj  n^np]  Acc.  to  the  accents 
the  V  in  'y1?  goes  with  rmox  ;  it  might  go  with  nanno  as  in  v.44.  <8  tov 

t>6aK0 s  tu>v  oXoKavrupLdTwv  i.e.  nViyfc,  so  &  ;  some  would  read  but 

supports  the  consonantal  text ;  pdaKos  is  prob.  connected  with 
the  tKpwis  of  v.88  8  (Co.).  Then  8  gives  rrjs  pXeTrodays  rrpbs  poppav, 
om.  nywi  nnsV;  and  adds  rrpbs  dvaroXds  to  nlanto  'M.— oto1?  i»K]  8  wrongly 
Kal  rov  alXd/x,  and  again  adds  rrpbs  dvaroXds  to  'V  'V  2,  prob.  with  the 
desire  of  explaining  that  the  arrangements  all  belong  to  the  inner 
eastern  gateway. — 41.  Om.  hdd  nun1**  nymm  m>o. — nunto  row]  8  om. 
at  this  point,  but  adds  at  the  end  of  the  v. ;  a  trivial  calculation 
perhaps  inserted  when  arrived  at  its  present  form. — otfto]  lamp  1. 
n3TH  ltanttf*1  ontoy  8  tir ’  a vrd  <r  pat-owi  rd  6dp.ara  (  =  n3T  v.42),  with  the 
addition  Kartvavn  ruv  6ktu  rparreluv  tQv  OvpArwv.  Co.  thinks  that  the 
latter  sentence  may  contain  something  original,  e.g.  mm  manto  roaDl, 
which  he  attaches  to  the  next  v. ;  but  perhaps  8  is  merely  attempting 
to  explain  an  obscure  text.  For  m ?  as  including  a  sacred  meal  see 
W.  R.  Smith  R.  of  S.8  237  ;  Benzinger  Hebr.  Arch.  367. — 42.  nViy£] 
Some  would  om. ;  Kr.  nV iy>,  and  adds  hddi  hdd  *iyt tm  nns1? ;  unnecessary. — 
After  rvia  'anK  insert  n'33  D'aalD  from  v.43,  which  may  have  been  copied 
into  the  wrong  line  of  the  column. — 'am  nnK  rr^H a]  8  rr^x^  W^ovs. — 

irr»n  cn^Vs]  For  emphasis  crrSy  (sic  1.)  is  put  first,  and  the  vb.  begins 
a  fresh  sentence  with  the  impf.  and  1,  cp.  I2ia Ex.  123,  Num.  i6B; 
Dr.  §  125.  The  Vrs.  do  not  reproduce  this  constrn,  and  most  mods. 
1.  irr5\ — nnmi  m  n*?iyn  n«  it3nr*]  For  the  separation  of  the  two  accusa¬ 
tives  see  344  n.  ;  but  nmm  is  an  addition.  ^  places  m  after  tonur», 
and  8=  d^. — 43.  recalls  the  obscure  Ps.  6814  based  on 

D'n^p  Jud.  516,  Gen.  49 1*,}  =  fire-places  or  sheep-folds.  %  p?i?W  implies 
jH’s  reading ;  but  the  other  Vrs.  point  to  from  lip.  Kr.  prs. 
orb  nns  ncti  nsttn. — pipn  niinStyn  Ski]  A  fragment,  surviving  from  a 

possible  nmol  ibdd  mDD1?  hddd  nVy dVd  roinS^n  *?yi=<@  Kal  tirl  rds  rpawt$as 
tirdvwQev  artyas  tov  KaXdxreodaL  drrb  tov  verov  Kal  anb  tt}s  t-rjpaalas.  p’lg, 
elsewhere  p">p,  with  kames  and  methegh  and  an  aspirated  3,  as  Kim. 
notes  in  loc.. ;  i.e.  the  Mass,  regards  the  fcame§  as  long  (kdr*bhdn)  ; 
but  erroneously,  G-K.  §  9  v,  cp.  1  S.  1321.— 44.  8  Kal  elaifryaytv  /xe 
ds  TTJV  avXrjv  ttjv  taurtpav,  Kal  Ldov  860  t&Spat  tv  ry  abXy  ry  taorrtpQ,  p.la 
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Karb  vurrov  tt}$  TrdXrjs  tt)s  ^Xeiroda^  irpbs  poppav  <f>bpov<ra  irpbs  vbrovy  ical  fita 
Karb  vutov  rrjs  m jXtjs  rijs  irpbs  vbrov  ^XeirovaTjs  8b  tt pbs  ^oppdv=2)tr\n  Sk  'SPaM 
bn  nnKi  oi*nn  rn  jtudi  ps*n  "W  qm  Vk  nnn  n'D^an  -ism  dvw  mm?1?  rum  mo^sn 
:  posn  Til  msl  D1TVT  W  *jrD.— -45.  n^Vo  ni]  The  form  nt,  written  h  Hos. 
716,  Ps.  I32ia,  occurs  in  2  K.  61®  and  six  times  in  I£oh.  for  Hkt;  prob.  a 
dialectic  variation,  which  gradually  came  into  general  use  ;  in  the  Mishn. 
it  is  the  regular  form  of  the  fern,  demonstrative  ;  Segal  Mishn.  Hebr.  Gr. 
41.  ni  is  to  be  taken  in  apposition  to  n^Vc*  ‘  this  (the)  chamber,’  8  17  i£b8pa 
alsn 7,  as  2  K.  688  njnn  riKT,  Ps.  10428  mn  m ;  G— K.  §  136  d  note. — motfD  *nDff] 
v.46  448*  n.  in  H.  Lev.  1880  22®,  in  P  frequently,  e.g.  Num.  i88  37f*  ; 
but  also  Dt.  n1,  Gen.  268b  RD,  Josh.  22 8  RD. — 46.  ': *  '12  non]  The  ex¬ 
planatory  pron.,  and  the  absence  of  a  conjn.,  point  to  a  gloss.  This  is 
hardly  the  place  for  a  passing  allusion  to  the  §adofcites  ;  see  44 8*81. — 
D**;nj?n]  The  verbal  adj.  mj}  has  a  priestly  sense,  454,  and  in  P.  e.g.  Num. 
i81  310*  88  1728  187.  Ct.  ch.  4218  431®. — imff1?]  Cp.  43 19  4418f*  45*, 

Dt.  IO8  I712  21 8. — 47.  njmoj  Cp.  452,  1  K.  781.  8  biri  rb  rbcraapa  /xbpr) 
avrfjs,  which  in  4317=mym  nya-w  bn. — 48.  man  dSk  Vk  '■JKa'n].  In  TB. 
' Erubitn  2a  quoted  as  'an  nbn  nne  bn,  which  does  not  actually  occur ;  the 
quotation  is  explained  as  a  combined  form  of  v.47  and  471,  Tosaphoth 
s.v.  a'nan. — dSk  bn  no'!]  1.  '*i.  (8  t6  atX  roO  alXdfi,  so  ££&  ;  cp. 

v.®  n. — ami]  8  k.  t8  eftpos  tov  OvpdjfAaTOS  Try)x&v  SbKa  Tcaadpoiv,  Kal 
birw/xlSes  rrjs  Otipas  i.e.  1JWD  niflflpi  n$N  'em  'll — 49.  -pK]  <£=T1K1. — 

rmr  ‘•w]  1.  rv)\pvy  'ny,  8  8u8eKa,  cp.  261  n. — rrtVjjaal]  1.  niVj^pai,  8 
Kal  bicl  SbKa  avafi aOfx&v. — bk]  L  'Kfi  by,  8  bid  rb  alXdfi. 


Ch.  41, 1-26.  The  temple  and  its  nearest  buildings. — i.  The 
prophet  has  entered  the  vestibule  (4048f*),  now  he  is  brought 
into  the  hekal,  which  we  may  call  the  nave ,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  most  holy  place  ;  see  Fig.  iii.  B,  and  816  n. ;  cp. 
1  K.  65.  There  is  a  close  connexion  between  this  ch.  and  i  K.  6, 
and  each  helps  to  interpret  the  other ;  both  are  difficult  and 
obscure  in  detail,  owing  partly  to  the  corrupt  state  of  the  text, 
partly  to  the  technical  character  of  the  description.  Ez.’s 
account  is  evidently  written  from  recollections  of  Solomon's 
temple.  As  he  moves  westwards,  the  Guide  measures  first  the 
jambs  projecting  on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  Fig.  iii.  i-j, 
k-l ;  each  is  six  cubits  in  breadth,  a  cubit  thicker  than  the 
corresponding  jambs  of  the  vestibule,  4048  <§.  At  the  end  481 
adds  the  breadth  of  the  tent ;  but  Ez.  never  uses  tent  of  the 
temple,  and  surely  not  in  the  figurative  passage  23411- ;  the 
clause  is  om.  by  <&,  and  may  be  considered  a  gloss,  pointing 
out  that  the  wails  of  the  temple  itself  were  thicker  than  those 
of  the  vestibule  (He.). — 2.  The  measurements  in  this  v.  will  be 
understood  by  a  reference  to  Fig.  iii.  i-k,  j-lf  j-m,  l-n,  m-ot 
mr-n.  For  the  side-walls  lit.  shoulders  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  see  4048  n.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  height  of  the 
temple  ;  in  1  K.  62  it  is  given  as  30  cs.,  &  25  ;  2  C.  33  says 
nothing  about  it. — 3.  4.  The  most  holy  place.  And  he  entered 
inside]  Cp.  1  K.  760  ‘  the  inner  house.'  The  Angel  alone  enters 
the  inner  sanctuary,  cp.  Lev.  162 ;  ct.  he  brought  me  into  the 
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nave  v.1.  See  Fig.  iii.  p-q ,  p-r.  In  i  K.  616*20  the  width  of 
the  entrance  to  the  most  holy  place  is  not  given ;  here  it 
measures  six  cubits.  At  the  end  of  v.3,  for  01  and  the  breadth 
of  the  entrance  was  seven  cubits  read  with  <g  and  the  breadth 
of  the  side-walls  of  the  entrance  was  seven  cubits  on  the  one  side , 
and  seven  cubits  on  the  other ;  see  p-o ,  q-s. — 4.  The  Guide  took 
the  measurement  of  the  length ,  from  E.  to  W.,  and  of  the  breadth 
alongside  the  nave,  from  N.  to  S.,  Fig.  iii.  s-t,  s-u  ;  the  latter 
is  measured  perhaps  because  it  was  the  side  which  Ez.  could 
see  (Kr.).  The  measurements  of  the  other  sides  are  left  to  be 
inferred  :  the  whole  formed  a  square  of  twenty  cubits,  Fig.  iii.  C. 
— and  he  said  to  me,  This  is  the  most  holy  place ]  For  the  explana¬ 
tion  by  the  Guide  cp.  v.22  and  4046  n.  The  designation  of  the 
inner  sanctuary  as  the  most  holy  place  occurs  in  1  K.  616  7  60  86, 
2  C.  38- 10  422  57  and  in  P  Ex.  2633f*,  Num.  44* 19.  In  ch.  4312 
45 3  4812  the  phrase  is  applied  in  a  more  general  sense  to  Mt. 
Zion,  the  entire  temple,  the  ‘  oblation  '  of  land ;  this  wider 
application  agrees  with  the  usage  of  P,  see  for  example  Ex.  29s7 
cp.  Dan.  924  (the  brazen  altar) ;  Ex.  3010- 29  (the  incense-altar 
and  all  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle)  ;  Lev.  610* 18* 22  [17*  26-  291 
71* 6  io17  1413,  Num.  189  cp.  Ezr.  263,  Neh.  765  (the  sin-offering 
and  other  portions  of  the  priests)  and  ch.  4413 ;  in  H  Lev.  249 
(the  shewbread).  Hebrew  employs  the  idiom  to  express  the 
superlative  degree,  e.g.  '  servant  of  servants/  '  the  heaven 
of  heavens/  *  the  song  of  songs/  Gen.  926,  Dt.  io14,  Cant.  1,  1. 
Other  names  for  the  most  holy  place  are  the  debhir  or  *  back 
chamber/  *  adytum/  1  K.  66* 16  etc.,  2  C.  316,  Ps.  282,  and  ‘  the 
inner  house/  1  K.  750. — 5.  See  Fig.  iii.  m-v.  The  description 
which  follows,  w.5b"u,  is  no  doubt  based  upon  reminiscences  of 
the  pre-exilic  temple,  and  to  some  extent  on  1  K.  66"10.  Much 
of  the  detail  is  obscure  ;  the  general  sense  seems  to  be  that  a 
three-storeyed  building  was  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  temple 
on  each  side,  except  at  the  E ;  the  storeys  each  contained  thirty 
small  rooms  or  cells ;  those  on  the  ground-floor  were  the  smallest. 
Fig.  iii.  v-w  and  1-30  ;  those  on  the  floors  above  were  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  rebatements  in  the  wall  of  the  temple ;  for 
the  wall,  which  was  six  cubits  thick  at  the  base  (v.5a),  diminished 
in  thickness,  probably  by  a  cubit,  at  each  stage.  Apparently 
these  cells  were  intended  to  hold  utensils,  stores  etc.,  such  as 
were  needed  in  the  service  of  the  temple.  Comill  reconstructs 
the  text  so  as  to  obtain  an  intelligible  sequence ;  but,  as  Toy 
remarks,  '  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  original  had  this  formal 
orderliness/  In  cl.  b  m  has  the  breadth  of  the  side-chamber 
was  four  cubits.  The  word  for  side-chamber  lit.  rib,  <g  rrjs 
7rXcvpa9,  is  here  applied  to  the  bottom  storey,  but  in  w.6"11 
to  the  separate  chambers.  In  1  K.  66  the  building  attached 
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to  the  temple-walls  is  termed  the  wing  or  annexe ,  lit.  'some¬ 
thing  spread  '  ;  and  many  would  read  the  word  here  and  in 
w.9-  u.  This  certainly  makes  for  clearness  :  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  same  word  was  intended  to  denote  both  the 
ground  floor,  indeed  the  whole  building,  and  the  chambers  in 
it. — 6.  itt  reads  And  the  side-chambers,  chamber  to  chamber , 
three  and  thirty  times .  With  help  from  <g,  this  may  be  corrected 
to  And  the  side-chambers ,  chamber  over  chamber ,  thirty,  three 
times ;  {££§>  also  imply  three  times  ;  the  chambers,  that  is  to 
say,  were  in  three  storeys,  each  containing  thirty  diminutive 
cells,  making  ninety  in  all.  The  number  seems  excessive  ; 
and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Herodian  temple,  which 
was  on  a  larger  scale,  had  only  38  chambers,  called  td'im 
(cp.  407  ‘  guard-rooms  ')  in  Mishn§.  Middoth  iv.  3 ;  but  this  is 
hardly  a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  up  the  three  times  thirty 
cells  ;  Herrm.,  for  example,  keeps  only  the  three  storeys,  and 
omits  thirty.  For  Josephus  s  account  of  the  olkol  TpL(TT€yoi 
in  the  later  temple  see  War  v.  5,  5-— The  rest  of  the  v.  is  un¬ 
intelligible  in  jf{t  :  read  perhaps  and  ‘  rebatements  ’  were  in  the 
wall  belonging  to  the  house  [to  the  side-chambers ]  round  about, 
to  serve  as  supports  [and  there  were  no  supports  in  the  wall  of  the 
house].  For  the  corrupt  word  in  fit,  rebatements  may  be  adopted 
from  1  K.  66.  The  words  in  brackets  are  best  accounted  for  as 
explanatory  glosses,  the  second  bracketed  sentence  being  based 
on  1  K.  66  end.  Herrm.,  who  interprets  the  v.  in  this  way, 
takes  supports  to  be  a  technical  term  for  the  holding  ends  of 
beams  which  rested  on  a  course  of  masonry,  and  did  not  pierce 
the  wall.  What  seems  to  be  meant  is  that  the  three  storeys 
did  not  form  one  building  with  the  temple  ;  structurally  they 
were  distinct. — 7.  At  each  storey  the  side-chambers  became 
wider,  by  a  cubit,  to  judge  from  1  K.  66,  and  the  wall  of  the 
temple  diminished  in  thickness ;  a  staircase  connected  the 
storeys,  Fig.  iii.  x,  x.  Such  appears  to  be  the  meaning,  but  as  it 
stands  the  text  is  barely  translatable,  and  can  only  be  restored 
by  conjecture,  with  more  or  less  probability.  And  it  became 
wider  and  ‘  increased  *  upwards  in  respect  of  the  side-chambers, 

*  according  to  the  increase  from  *  the  wall  upwards  round  about 
the  house,  inasmuch  as  the  house  ‘  was  rebated  *  upwards.  See 
critical  note  ;  the  subj.  of  it  became  wider  is  impersonal,  ‘  there 
was  a  widening  and  an  increase/  suggest  that  the  v. 

should  continue,  and  ‘  from  *  the  lowest  floor  one  ascends  1  by 
ladders  *  to  the  middle,  ‘  and  from  the  middle  ’  to  the  upper  storey. 
The  Hebr.  lulim,  rendered  freely  ladders,  is  an  insertion  from 
1  K.  68,  where  give  '  winding  stairs  9 ;  but  post-biblical 
usage  leads  us  to  think  rather  of  a  well-shaft,  or  hollow  passage, 
covered  by  a  trap-door  and  ascended  by  ladders.— 8.  And 
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I  saw  ‘  a  pavement  '  belonging  to  the  house  round  about ]  Perhaps 
better  And  there  appeared  <©.  For  M  s  height  (gobhah)  the 
rendering  pavement  (gabba)  is  to  be  preferred,  though  the  word 
does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  O.T. ;  cp.  Jn.  1913  TaPfiaOa. 
— the  foundations  of  the  side-chambers  were  a  full  reed  (, high ), 
six  cubits  .  .]  i.e.  the  house  and  its  annexe  stood  on  a  platform 
raised  six  cubits  above  the  level  of  the  inner  court :  Fig.  iii.  D. 
The  height  was  that  of  the  ten  steps  (4049  <g)  which  led  up  to 
the  vestibule.  At  the  end  of  the  v.  is  a  word  of  unknown 
meaning ;  it  may  be  an  architectural  term,  or  merely  the 
product  of  textual  corruption. — 9a.  The  outer  wall  of  the  annexe 
(so  probably  for  the  side-chamber  ill)  was  five  cubits  thick  ; 
Fig.  iii.  w-y. — Vv.  9b-n.  The  platform.  Fig.  iii.  D,  and  the  yard 
on  three  sides  of  the  temple.  Fig.  ii.  R.  To  begin  with,  two 
terms  must  be  made  clear  :  there  is  the  munnah  or  free  space  lit. 
the  space  left  free  from  buildings,  the  platform  or  terrace  called 
the  pavement  in  v.8 ;  and  there  is  the  gizra  or  separate  place ,  a 
narrow  court  or  yard  round  the  temple.  In  M  the  two  are  kept 
distinct,  but  <£  seems  to  identify  them  (see  crit.  n.  on  v.12), 
and  thereby  throws  the  plan  into  confusion.  It  is  confused 
enough  in  the  present  text  of  jfW.  Many  scholars  take  v.eb  in 
connexion  with  v.10 :  and  the  munnah  *  between  *  the  side- 
chambers  belonging  to  the  house  10  and  between  the  rooms  was  in 
breadth  twenty  cubits  ;  but  there  are  several  objections  to  this. 
The  breadth  of  the  munnah  was  five  cubits  v.11,  not  twenty  v.10 ; 
and  the  distance  between  the  side-chambers  and  the  rooms  was 
twenty-five  cubits,  Fig.  ii.  S  ;  moreover,  it  is  surprising  that 
the  rooms  should  be  mentioned  as  though  they  were  already 
known,  whereas  they  are  not  described  till  421"9 ;  and  in  this 
particular  measurement  we  expect  the  gizra  of  twenty  cubits, 
vv.12’14,  to  be  counted.  Then  in  v.11  we  are  taken  back  to  the 
munnah  and  the  side-chambers .  Evidently  there  has  been  some 
disturbance  of  the  text  as  well  as  corruption  in  detail.  An 
easy  improvement  in  logical  order  is  obtained  by  transposing 
w.10  and  11 ;  and  to  make  the  whole  intelligible  we  may  con¬ 
jecture  something  of  this  kind  :  9b  and  *  there  was  left  '  a  free 
space  *  beside  the  annexe  '  which  belonged  to  the  house  (so  Ber- 
tholet)  ; 11  and  entrance ‘  s'  to  the  ‘  annexe  '  belonged  to  the  free 
space,  one  entrance  on  the  north  and  one  on  the  south,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  *  '  free  space  was  five  cubits  round  about ;  10  *  and 

the  separate  place  was  round  about  it,'  in  breadth  twenty  cubits, 
round  the  house  *  '  (so  Co.  Be.). — 9b.  and  ' there  was  left7]  A 

plausible  correction  of  the  anomalous  Hebr. — *  beside  the  annexe  ’] 
For  beside  M  has  the  house  of,  ©  ‘  between  ' ;  the  latter  reading 
has  induced  many  to  connect  w.9b  and 10,  between  .  .  .  between  ; 
but  against  this  see  above. — 11.  From  the  munnah,  called  the 
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pavement  in  v.8,  there  was  access  to  the  side-chambers  on  each 
side,  Fig.  iii.  z,  2.  For  the  sing,  entrance  HI  read  the  plur.  with 
<&.  In  Solomon’s  temple  there  was  only  one  such  entrance, 
on  the  S.,  1  K.  68. — 10.  The  allusion  to  the  gizrd  in  v.12  implies 
that  it  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  by  transposing  w.10  and  11 
and  restoring  the  word  in  v.10,  where  it  is  referred  to  by  the 
twenty  cubits,  all  becomes  clear.— 12.  The  large  building  behind 
the  temple,  Fig.  ii.  Q  ;  its  purpose  is  not  explained  ;  probably 
it  was  the  building  called  the  parbar  in  1  C.  2618,  and  the  par- 
warim—'  court,’  ‘  open  place,’  in  2  K.  2311.  It  measured 
seventy  cs.  in  breadth,  from  E.  to  W„  and  ninety  in  length, 
from  N.  to  S.,  within  its  walls  ;  these  were  five  cs.  thick,  except 
on  the  W.  side,  where  the  surrounding  wall  of  the  whole  en¬ 
closure  came  (six  cs.  thick,  406) ;  see  Fig.  ii.  i-j,  j-l,  i-k.  The 
total  measurements,  therefore,  were  80x100  cs.,  v.16.  The 
building  lay  in  front  of,  alongside  the  separate  place,  in  Hebr.  the 
gizrd  lit.  *  the  place  cut  off,’  ‘  section,’  which  formed  a  yard 
twenty  cs.  in  width  on  three  sides  of  the  temple,  as  the  calcula¬ 
tions  in  v.14  shew ;  Fig.  ii.  R. — Vv.  13—153.  Total  measurements 
of  the  temple  and  its  immediate  surroundings.  As  a  rule 
‘  length '  is  the  larger  dimension  and  ‘  breadth  ’  the  smaller, 
whatever  the  direction  may  be,  cp.  406  n.  Four  totals  are 
given.  First,  v.  13,  the  length  of  the  house  from  E.  to  W.,  100 
cubits,  Fig.  ii.  m-n.  This  is  made  up  of  the  jamb  5  cs.  (4048)-f- 
vestibule  12  (4049)+jamb  6  (4i1)+nave  40  (v.2)+jamb  2  (v.8) 
+most  holy  place  20  (v.4)+wall  6  (v.5) -(-side-chambers  4  (v.5)  + 
outerwalls  (v.9)=ioo.  Second ,  the  length  of  the  gizrd  and  the  binyd 
(the  building )  from  E.  to  W.,  100  cubits,  Fig.  ii.  m-l ;  the  gizrd 
20+the  wall  5  (v.12)+the  binyd  inside  70  (v.12)+the  outer 
wall  6  (408)=ioi.  There  is  a  slight  discrepancy  here,  which 
need  not  be  pressed  ;  the  outer  wall  of  the  binyd,  if  it  coincided 
with  the  surrounding  wall  of  the  whole  area,  was  6  cs.  thick. 
The  20  cs.  of  the  gizrd  are  not  given,  unless  we  restore  them  in 
v.10,  but  they  can  be  inferred  from  v.14.  It  is  evident  that  there 
was  no  munnah  or  platform  at  the  west  end  of  the  temple. 
Third,  v.  14,  the  breadth  of  the  east  front  of  the  house  and  the 
gizrd  from  N.-S.,  100  cubits,  Fig.  ii.  g-h.  This  is  made  up  of 
the  gizrd  20x2  (see  v.10 «.)+the  munnah  5x2  (v.u)+outer 
walls  of  the  side-chambers  5x2  (v.9)-fthe  side-chambers  4x2 
(v.9)+walls  of  the  house  6x2  (v.6) -(-interior  of  the  house 
20  (v.4)=ioo.  Fourth,  v.  15a,  the  length  of  the  binyd  along¬ 
side  the  gizrd,  which  was  at  the  back  of  it,  and  its  corridors  (?), 
from  S.  to  N.,  100  cubits,  Fig.  ii.  k-o.  This  is  made  up  of  the 
walls  5  x  2  (v.12)+the  inside  of  the  binyd  90  (v.10)=ioo.  For 
alongside  or  in  front  of  see  v.12 ;  at  the  back,  or  perhaps  rather 
the  back  parts  of  it,  i.e.  of  the  gizrd.  The  word  rendered  doubtfully 
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corridors  v.16  42s*  5  may  mean  passages ,  if  it  is  to  be  connected 
with  an  Akk.  root=‘  pass  along/— Vv.  iSb-26.  Particulars 
of  the  temple  itself.  V.16b  reads  in  ffl  and  the  inner  nave  and 
the  vestibules  of  the  court .  This  makes  no  sense  ;  but  with  a 
hint  from  <g,  and  taking  over  the  first  word  of  v.16  (corrected), 
we  may  tr.  and  the  nave  *  and  *  the  inner  part  (i.e.  the  most 
holy  place)  and  *  its  outer  9  vestibule  were  panelled .  For  the  inner 
part  cp.  v.3;  for  panelled  or  covered  cp.  1  K.  69  73*7,  Jer.  2214, 
Hag.  i4. — 16.  This  obscure  v.  may  be  conjectured  to  read: 
and  the  splayed  windows  and  the  corridors  (?)  round  the  three  of 
them ,  over  against  the  threshold ,  were  of  shahiph —  wood  —  all 
round .  Apparently  this  is  a  further  description  of  the  panelling, 
which  was  carried  out  in  shahiph  :  the  unique  word,  probably 
a  loan  from  Akkadian,  is  explained  by  a  gloss  to  mean  wood . 
The  v.  seems  to  say  that  this  choice  material  was  used  to  panel 
the  windows  and  corridors  (or  passages)  of  the  vestibule,  nave, 
and  most  holy  place,  all  three  of  them .  Toy  thinks  that  there 
must  have  been  pillars  inside  the  temple  to  support  the  roof 
of  a  building  30  ft.  wide,  and  that  such  are  implied  by  1  K.  io12 ; 
then  the  corridors  (?)  were  the  alleys  between  them.  But 
this  is  little  more  than  guess-work.  The  panelling  reached 
*  from  9  the  ground  (see  v.20)  to  the  windows  ;  some  would  emend 
0L  further,  and  read  *  from  the  floor/  taking  over  the  word  from 
1  K.  615.  The  v.  ends  with  and  the  windows  {were)  covered . 
Two  suggestions  for  dealing  with  this  enigmatical  remark  may 
be  mentioned.  One  is  to  connect  it  with  what  precedes,  and, 
striking  out  and  the  windows  as  a  dittograph,  to  leave  covered 
untranslated  as  a  corrupt  form  of  some  technical  term,  4  from 
the  ground  to  the  windows  were  .  .  /  The  other  suggestion 
would  connect  covered ,  emended  to  a  covering ,  with  the  next  v., 
again  omitting  and  the  windows ;  then  the  reference  will  be  to 
some  kind  of  roof. — 17.  Another  obscure  v. :  over  the  entrance 
and  as  far  as  the  inner  house  and  to  the  outside ;  and  on  all  the 
wall  round  about ,  in  the  inner  {house)  and  the  outer  were  .  .  Perhaps 
and  {there  was)  a  covering  (as  emended)  should  be  brought  over 
from  the  end  of  v.16.  The  second  half  of  the  v.  seems  to  introduce 
the  subject  of  the  mural  decorations,  continued  in  v.18.  At 
the  end  occurs  the  word  measures  ;  in  compound  phrases, 
e.g.  ‘  men,  a  house,  of  measures  1  Num.  1332,  Jer.  2214,  this 
means  ‘  tall  men/  *  a  large  house  * ;  but  what  can  be  the  mean¬ 
ing  here  ?  Kr.  connects  the  word  with  the  beginning  of  v.18, 
and  thus  obtains  ‘  gigantic  figures  * ;  a  questionable  device. 
Something  equivalent  to  <g’s  ‘  were  carved '  is  wanted. 
<g  makes  the  whole  v.  refer  to  the  cherubim  of  v.18. — 18.  ffl  And 
it  (?  the  wall,  the  house)  was  made  with  cherubim  and  palm- 
trees]  Cp.  v.19.  Perhaps  was  ‘ the  likeness  9 18  of  cherubim  and 
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palm-trees  wrought.  A  similar  ornamentation  is  said  to  have 
been  employed  in  Solomon’s  temple,  in  1  K.  629,  where,  how¬ 
ever,  the  statement  has  prob.  been  taken  from  the  present 
passage.  The  cherubim  symbolize  the  guardians  of  God’s 
dwelling-place  (see  note  p.  113) ;  the  palms  perhaps  repre¬ 
sented  the  sacred  tree  which  marked  a  sanctuary,  cp.  4016  n. ; 
similar  ideas  were  associated  with  the  tree  of  life  and  the 
cherubim  in  Eden,  cp.  2814-16.  The  decorative  scheme  recalls 
the  winged  genii  who  fertilize  the  palm-tree  on  the  walls  of 
Ashuma§irpal’s  palace  at  Nimrud  ;  Brit.  Mus.  Nimroud  Gallery 
Nos.  37.  38  ;  Gressm.  T.  u.  B.2  ii.  Abb,  256  ;  S.  A.  Cook  Rel.  of 
Anc.  Pal.  55,  and  PI.  V.  16.  18—20. — each  cherub  had  two  faces ] 
Ct.  i4  iou-  21,  where  the  cherubim  are  ‘  living  creatures.’ — 19.  a 
young  lion ]  The  word  used  in  I920-. — 20.  From  the  ground  as 
far  as  the  windows  ’  the  cherubim  and  the  palm-trees  were  wrought 
on  the  ’  wall  .  .]  01  says  as  far  as  over  the  entrance,  cp.  v.17, 
<8  ‘  to  the  ceiling  ’  cp.  1  K.  616 ;  but  perhaps  we  should  read  as 
v.1#.  The  main  point  is  that  the  decoration  covered  the  walls 
from  floor  to  roof.  At  the  end  of  the  v.  01  reads  and  the  wall  of 
the  nave,  the  last  word  being  marked  by  the  Mass,  as  suspicious  ; 
it  should  be  struck  out.  <8  seems  to  have  read  and  the  wall 
as  ‘and  the  sanctuary.’— 21.  is  untranslatable.  Of  various 
attempts  to  restore  it,  Rothstein’s  may  be  mentioned :  *  and 
at  the  entrance  of  '  the  nave  were  square  doorpost' s  ’ ;  and  ‘  in  ’ 
front  of  the  holy  place  was  '  an  ’  appearance  like  the  appearance 22 
of  ‘  an’  altar  of  wood.  Kr.  emends  more  radically,  and  follows 
the  text  of  1  K.  631 :  ‘  the  jamb  and  the  doorposts  of  the 
nave  were  square.’  <8  renders  ‘  and  the  temple  had  a  square 
opening.’  In  whatever  way  the  text  be  corrected,  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  the  square  entrance  of  the  hikal.  The  second  half 
of  the  v.  says  that  in  front  of  (<8)  the  sanctuary  appeared  to  be 
an  altar,  which,  however,  turned  out  to  be  the  table  of  shew- 
bread.  Here  as  in  v.23  the  sanctuary  is  the  most  holy  place  of 

v.4 ;  similarly  in  Lev.  i62f- 14f-  20-  27,  cp.  Heb.  9®- 26  ra  dyta. _ . 

22.  Some  slight  corrections  are  needed,  after  <8  :  1.  three  cubits 
was  '  its  ’  height,  and  its  length  two  cubits,  *  and  its  breadth  two 
cubits  ;  and  it  had  '  ’  corners  and  '  its  base  ’  and  its  walls  of 

wood.  For  corners  cp.  4621-  22  (of  the  court),  Ex.  26s4  3629  (of 
the  comer-frames  of  the  tabernacle) ;  and  its  breadth  two  cubits, 
om.  by  accident,  is  supplied  by  <8  ;  its  base  <8  is  incorrectly 
written  its  length  in  ^l,  cp.  Ex.  2619®-  The  Guide  explains 
(cp.  v.4  n.)  the  meaning  and  use  of  this  piece  of  furniture,  which 
stood  in  front  of  the  most  holy  place.  It  looked  at  first  like 
an  altar,  and  it  is  actually  called  an  altar  in  1  K.  620  end  (to 
be  corrected  by  <8  ‘  and  he  made  an  altar  of  cedar  before  the 
adytum,  and  overlaid  it  with  gold  ’).  As  it  was  made  of  wood, 
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without  any  metal  covering,  it  could  not  have  been  an  altar, 
and  certainly  not  the  altar  of  incense,  which  first  appears  in 
the  latest  stratum  of  P,  Ex.  301'10 ;  we  are  to  think  rather 
of  an  altar-like  table  such  as  is  figured  in  Assyrian,  Egyptian, 
Hittite  and  Phoenician  sculptures  ;  see  the  illustrations  in 
Ball  Light  from  the  E.  pp.  156.  200.  236  ;  Gressm.  T.  u.  B.2  ii. 
Abb.  456.  457  ;  Woolley  Carchemish  ii.  PI.  B  30  no.  6.  Ezekiel, 
in  fact,  associates  the  ideas  of  altar  and  table,  without  identify¬ 
ing  them  ;  see  further  on  441®.  The  size  of  the  table  2x2x3 
cs.  is  larger  than  that  of  the  table  in  P  2x1x1$  cs., 
Ex.  2523,  and  in  Herod’s  temple  2  x  1  x  1$  cs.  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  6,  6. 
For  the  table  of  shewbread,  or  rather  of  presence-bread,  see  Ex. 
2j23-3o  p  40 4  p2(  Lev.  24®*®  H,  Num.  47  P,  2  C.  2918. — 23.  Both 
the  nave  (hekal)  and  the  sanctuary  (kodhesh)  had  doors,  each 
divided  into  two  leaves,  like  Solomon’s  temple,  1  K.  634.  The 
text  has  been  slightly  disturbed  and  altered  :  read  with  &  And 
the  nave  had  two  doors, 24  and  the  sanctuary  had  two  doors. — 24.  The 
balance  of  the  v.  is  improved  by  introducing  leaves  lit.  ribs  from 
1  K.  634  :  two  moveable '  leaves  ’  had  the  doors.  <&  shews  how  the 
rest  of  v.  is  to  be  corrected  :  two  (belonged)  to  the  one  door,  and 
two  to  the  other  door. — 25.  On  these  folding  doors— the  doors 
of  the  nave  is  a  gloss — were  wrought  the  same  designs  as  on 
the  walls.  The  second  half  of  the  v.  runs :  and  a  ?  of  wood 
was  in  front  of  the  vestibule  outside.  The  word  ‘abh  is  an  archi¬ 
tectural  term  of  unknown  meaning,  again  in  v.26  (plur.) ;  in 
1  K.  7®  it  is  connected  with  the  porch  of  Solomon’s  hall  of 
pillars  ;  we  may  guess  something  like  a  projecting  front  or 
cornice ;  <g  ‘  strong  beams,’  so  V  RV.  ‘  thick  beams  ’ ;  ®  ‘  a 
wooden  beam,’  as  Kim.  explains ;  £?  ‘  overlaid  with  wood.’ — 
26.  The  splayed  windows  (v.1®  401®)  are  unexpected  on  the 
side-walls  (v.2  4048  <g)  of  the  vestibule,  Fig.  iii.  b-e,  d-f.,  and  in 
combination  with  palm-trees.  What  we  want  is  cherubim '. 
these  walls  of  the  vestibule  were  decorated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  nave  and  its  doors.  JSl,  however,  has  the  support  of  <®. 
For  palm-trees  <&  reads  and  he  measured,  which  is  no  improve¬ 
ment.  The  end  of  the  v.  is  unintelligible  :  and  the  side-chambers 
of  the  house  and  the  ‘ubbim  (pi.  of  'abh  v.26) ;  this  may  be  a 
marginal  note  on  the  contents  of  w.5'7- 26  made  by  a  reader, 
and  afterwards  incorporated  into  the  text ;  so  Peters  ingeniously 
explains  Am.  JBL.  xii.  (1893),  48 ;  he  accounts  for  ‘  (the) 
prince  ’  in  44®  in  the  same  way. 


Ch.  41,  1.  o’V'SJP'#]  <5  wrongly  row  atXdfi,  as  in  40’ •  ll-  4». — ro>D  am] 
inserts  tov  al\d/x  after  rb  efyos. — Snwi  am]  .  1  MS  Kenn.  on.  A  has 


<@ 

TrXdros  rijs  <TKr)VT)t. 


Some  suggest  V'xrr  ani,  which  is  merely  a  repetition, 
would  match 
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would  read  xa;i  (so  1  MS  Kenn.),  obliterating  a  feature  of  the  style  — 
'h  'v  nnsn  ami]  mo k  yivn  nso  me*  jn v  nnsn  nisna  arm  :  cp.  v.2  —4 

*]  Cp.  w.12-  15*  26  42«-  etc.,  Ut.  towards  the  front  of,  or,  if  on 

the  front  of ;  the  term  is  applied  to  a  position,  not  a  movement,  so  that 
the  meaning  is  roughly  equivalent  to  alongside,  'as  hy  sometimes =east  of 
e.g.  42®,  1  K.  68,  Gen.  25 18  etc.,  but  this  does  not  suit  vv.12-  **•  26  below. 

See  36s8  n.  5.  tf/yn]  In  1  K.  616*  18  the  plur.  =the  ‘beams* 
or  boards  of  the  temple  and  the  ‘  partition  ’  of  the  adytum,  so  here 
party  wall ' ;  in  ib.  v.5=‘  side-chambers,’  in  ib.  7®  *  chambers  ’  generally. 
The  word  for  the  ‘  annexe  ’  in  1  K.  66-  w-  10  is  yw;p  ht.  ‘  that  which  is 
spread  '  ;  in  form  easily  confused  with  yVs,  as  is  shewn  by  <3®;  in 
1  K.  6*. — a'ao  ma*?  a'ao  a*>aD]  3  simply  kvk\60€v,  &=n'2h  2'20 ;  ?1. 
'0  'd  ma?  '0,  as  in  v.10.— 6.  n\ybm]  Cas.  pendens;  Dr.  §  197  (2).— •'*  hx  y1?*] 
1.  ?y  3  for  7K. — D'Dys  onrScn  enSer]  1.  cops  dvW,  cp.  1  K.  7** 6 ;  3 
rpidKorra  rpU  Sis  (=om$)  #  bis  triginta  tria.  H  tan  nWii  g>=D*>aa?  nWi  ■ 
both  imply  moya  an1?*.-— niKai]  ?  sense.  3  5ido-n7/xa=‘  interval,'  by 
which  3  renders  my-jp  in  1  K.  68 ;  this  is  the  word  wanted  here, 
though  we  cannot  be  sure  that  3  read  it ;  for  3  uses  SidcrripLa  to  render 
seven  different  words  in  chs.  41—48.  Corn,  ingeniously  coins  my*a  from 
y*2  =  ‘  cut  off.'  Another  explanation  is  suggested  by  Kon.  iii.  §  282  h : 
he  reads  rtoqiD  *  were  sunk,’  and  trs.  D'Dys  ‘  steps,’  *  recesses  ’  ;  but 
artificial  *  feet  ’=mDyfi.— ma1?  iff*]  ®  rap  ‘from  within  ’=rv3p  ;  so  Ro. 

'  from  the  house  to  the  side-chambers.' — D'wg  n'rnS]  Ptcp.  mas.,  though 
the  subj.  is  my1?*  fern.  But  'x  may  be  a  substantive,  which,'  though 
passive  in  form,  has  an  active  sense,  cp.  ehp;  *  a  fowler,’  G-K.  §  84°  m. 
<g>  has  tov  elvai  .  .  dpar  i.e.  man1?  .  .  nrnV,  apparently  a  double  render¬ 
ing.— 'an  'p2  mm  w  k<?i]  Cp.  1  K.  68  man  mmpa  in*  'n^,  which  is  given 
by  3  here,  s  tS  irapd  irav  p.i)  dvruvrau.. — 7.  nppai  npr ni]  Fern.  sing,  used 
impersonally,  G-K.  §  144  b  ;  npp^  Niph.  pf.  for  ‘n^  ib.  §  67  dd.  But 
the  idea  of  surrounding  is  sufficiently  expressed  by  a'aD  mao,  and  that 
of  increasing  is  wanted  ;  so  1.  n$p}i,  or  isph  inqni  with  my^yn  for  '**?  as 
subj.  3  takes  nami  as  a  noun,  ical  t6  eftpos  ttjs  dvojr^pas  tCjv  irXevpCov,  = 
Hpnq?,  om. — man  3D1D  ’•a]  ?  for  the  surrounding  of  the  house.  3  read 

a  different  text,  /card  t6  Trpbadepxi  iK  tov  toLxov  ?=mg >np  qpio?,  i.e.  as  more 
space  was  taken  in  from  the  wall,  though  a  noun  npio  does  not  occur 
elsewhere.  Kr.  prs.  man  -wid  'a  ‘  for  there  was  a  narrowing  of  the 
house,'  from  rnr.— rbyob  ma1?  am  p  <?y]  The  Vrs.  on  the  whole=4fl,  but 
against  the  sense  required  by  the  context.  Kr.  prs.  'd*?  mon  y*ua  p  by ; 
many  MSS  and  edns.  read  man.  Another  way  of  obtaining  the  same 
result  is  to  read  y?y?  for  ma1?. — The  corrupt  text  at  the  end  may  be 
restored  :  nai'Vyn  <?*  naia'nn  pi  nna'nn  Sk  o^iVa  by'  nainnnn  pi.  3  ‘  and 
from  the  lower  (chambers)  they  ascend  to  the  upper,  and  from  the 
cornices  (etc  tQjv  7 eurw)  to  the  third  storey’  (iirl  rd  Tpubpopa,  cp.  3 
3  R.  613,  Gen.  61#)  ;  ?=r^m  Sk  mnarn  pi,  cp.  4043 ;  similarly  g>.  For 
fry'  perhaps  1.  Q'bb*  by±,  1  K.  68,  where  3  i\i/crij  drdpaens  V  per 
cochleam,  *  winding  stairs,'  ‘  through  a  trap-door.’  In  the  Mishna 
?l?=a  shaft  or  passage  covered  by  a  trap-door,  e.g.  Middoth  iv.  5 
(ed.  Holtzmann  p.  94  f.),  through  which  a  ladder  gave  access  ;  see 
Burney  Kings  66,  based  on  Stade. — 8.  VT'Kil]  Pf.  c.  weak  waw,  cp.  v.3. 
But  transliterates,  Kal  t6  0pa£\  tov  olKou=n?2t?  N“)m,  cp.  io8  for  the  con¬ 
struction  ;  the  fem.  vb.  implies  a  fern,  subj.,  which  is  supplied  by  naa 
for  iKl  s  mja.  'xn  miD'D]  Kt.  nnpp  Pu.  ptcp.  V  f undata,  Q.  rvnpua  a  pi. 
noun.  Kr.  He.  read  nnoioi,  with  the  conjn.  (3  didarr}^,  v.#  n.— I^d] 
Many  MSS  and  edns.  KfljVo. — n^'yK]  ?  connected  with  Wk  joints,  armpits, 
*3?®  Kr*  prs.  npyx  beside  it.  <§B  again  5ia<rr77/xara. — 9.  am]  1.  ami 
— pnn  *?K]  on  the  outside,  outwards,  cp.  3421 ;  3  Qwde?. — np  a^Ni] 
Hoph.  ptcp.  of  nil,  v.11 ;  but  the  relat.  has  no  antecedent,  hence 
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Bertholet  prs.  aNt^M.  Kai  rA  dir6Xo«ra.  After  ruo  adds  nlDK 
niy1?*  n'a]  &  avd.  pAaop  r&v  TcXevp&p p3.  Be.  prs.  ywT*n  i!? ;  the  art.  is 
needed;  for  a'a  cp.  Zech.  418. — ix.  ruoS  y*?xn  nnsi]  <&  Kal  at  6vpai  tCjp 
iZetpuv  4icl  Td  drdXoiirop  i.e.  'dV  my^n  vwei ;  ?  1.  yixvi  for  myVxn. — jiflwi  "m] 
Perhaps  1.  pcy1?  II  Qiaa1?,  <&  t^p  tt pbs  ftoppav,  so  §b. — ruon  oipo  ami]  There  was 
something  illegible  in  the  text  here,  for  8  gives  k.  rb  eOpos  tov  <purros 
(?=-ilKD)  tov  diroXobrou,  2  tov  t6ttov  ttjs  irpoaevxys,  another  recension  tov 
d<peu>p.hov.  g>  nyana,  ?  a  mistake  for  rnmn,  Co.  155  Most  likely  oipo 
is  a  gloss. — a'3D  a'aD]  &  om. — 10.  nia^Sn  pal]  The  mention  of  the  mar1? 
of  42 1”*  seems  out  of  keeping  with  the  context.  Co.  prs.  1?  a'aD  miani 
n'aV  a'aD  ncK  D'a^y  am  ;  then  mi  an  prepares  the  way  for  the  allusion  in 
v.1*. — 12.  plan]  See  408  n.  for  the  form  ;  but  in  the  next  v.  the  form 
is  ma,  which  perhaps  should  be  restored  here.  <&B  ical  rb  alOplfop  nark 
tt ptoanrop  tov  diroXolirov.  For  aldpl^op  codd.  A<*  read  dioplfop,  from  which 
alOpl^op  has  arisen  by  confusion  in  the  uncial  letters  (Co.).  Note  that 
for  mu  w.12"18  8  uses  rb  dirbXotiroPf  rA  dtrbXonra,  the  rendering  of  ruo  in 
w#».  11  and  of  Krrpvw  in  v.18 ;  in  01,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mu  and  ruo 
are  quite  distinct ;  see  on  v.*b  (Comment.).  For  ub  bn  cp.  v.4  n.  mun  from 
nu  ‘  to  cut '  ;  cp.  rrju  pa*  Lev.  16s*. — o M  yn  nxs]  Elsewhere  the  point  of 
the  compass  is  indicated  by  jtkb  e.g.  45’  47 20,  or  by  *pa  e.g.  4044*-,  but 
not  by  both.  8  ws  tt pbs  OdXaaaap  apparently  om.  riKB ;  read  nKB  as 
nns. — 13.  riDi]  v.1B,  see  v.8  n. — nuan]  is  perhaps  the  technical  term,  and 
should  be  restored  in  w.1#*  18  42*-  10,  while  pia= 4  building'  in  a  general 
sense,  408. — 14.  'K  'd  D'ap1?]  on  the  east.  8  Ko.rho.PTi  7 rrjx^  harbr,  as 
though  7k  'd  naap,  cp.  8  Gen.  214  418.  Co.  Ro.  insert  hbdi  hbd  after 
D'apS,  an  improvement,  no  doubt  (cp.  v.18),  but  hardly  necessary.  15* 
n'qqg  Sy  a£i<]  For  the  compound  prep.  cp.  2  S.  523,  2  K.  9181*-  Perhaps, 
however,  to  bring  out  its  substantival  force,  n’nqqg  should  be  pointed 
n'ahq,  Cp.  818.  (&=wnn  n^n  'y\$  *>y.— RF*"#  Kt.  WflgW  Q.  MSS  vary 
between  rpp'nK  and  KnpVtt.  The  form  of  the  suff.,  with  an  Aram,  ending 
(cp.  31 8  n.)t  is  found  only  here,  and  may  be  due  to  a  late  Palestinian 
scribe.  It  has  been  suggested  that  pins  comes  from  a  root  which  in 
Akk.  =' pass  along,'  etefcu,  hence  mktihu—*  a  passage';  G.  R.  Driver 
JTS.  xxxii.  363.  8  rA  dirbXoiira,  cp.  v.12w. — Cl.  b  in  <§&  reads  6  pads 

Kal  0.1  ywplai  Kal  rb  aCXdp.  rb  tijc Irrepop  Tre<f>arpu)p.ha.  Hence  1.  'P^n] 

p2Pnn  Wjki.  In  3  R.  740=2  K.  78  i<pdTPu<rep=]SiO. — 16.  D'Bon=‘ the 
thresholds '  is  to  be  read  duidd  and  connected  with  v.18. — niooKn  DUl**n] 
k.  dvpibes  51KTVUTO.I  *  and  latticed  windows,’  ct.  kpvttto.1  v.28  4018. — 
D'p'rwm]  <&  vTTO(f>av(T€Ls  iot  which  o^ipfni  is  conjectured  by  Bewer  in  Kitt. 
Bihl.  Hebr .8.  Co.  prs.  for  the  whole  phrase  niDiBK  □'•Bip^  Ul^m  4  windows 
with  frames  closed  in  *  or  4  with  narrow  frames,'  cp.  1  K.  64  and 
Burney’s  note. — \V  q'nr]  Perhaps  a  loan-word  from  Akk. ;  G.  R.  Driver 
JTS.  xxiii.  409  cps.  sihpi=*sihpu  wood  * ;  Prof.  Langdon  adds  a  ref. 
to  Meissner  MV  AG.  1913,  2  p.  14  1.  12,  where  sifrpu  is  explained  by  the 
synomym  i$$u  salmu  4  black  wood.'  The  Hebr.  should  be  pointed 
with  v  (not  b,  as  Massord)  to=Akk.  d.  Then  yv  is  a  gloss,  explain¬ 
ing  the  A.X.,  cp.  811  py  a  gl.  on  any,  318  jua^a  r*  a  gl.  on  answ.— 
moao  nuSnrn  rnntfn  ay  p»n]  At  least  nvop  CP-  v-20  is  required  ;  k.  rb 
tba <f>os  k.  h  tov  45d<povs  (a  doublet) .  Some  would  read  ypapnp*  1  K.  618f*. 
niDao  may  either  be  a  corrupt  form  of  some  architectural  term,  or  read 
np?p>,  and  transferred  to  v.17,  4  And  there  was  a  covering  .  . ' ;  in 
either  case  nuWn  is  to  be  om.  as  a  dittogr.  At  the  end  of  the  v.  <8 
has  k.  al  dvpldes  dpo,Trrv<r<rbp.€Po.i  rpurafa  els  rb  SiaKOirreip  (?^  q'nr  as  if=qp*^), 
which  seems  to  be  a  doublet  of  k.  dvpldes  .  .  .  /cikXy  tois  rpiolp  Chore  dia- 
kvttt€lv  at  the  beginning  (Co.).  8  does  little  to  clear  up  the  obscurities, 

though  Kal  b  oUos  Kal  rA  ttXtioIop  i£vXwfUva  kvxX<p  gives  the  general  sense. — 
17.  nncn  Vyn  Sy]  Questionable  Hebr.  V.20  has  nnfc.a  Vya  ay  as  far  as  over  the 
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entrance ,  and  so  %  here  *  as  far  as  over  the  door  and  from  the  inner 
house  *  ;  45  irXrj alov  rr) y  iaurrtpas  Kai  ttjs  iZurtpas  (?  scil.  a tiXijs)  ; 

om.  nntn  and  n'un. — ptfrai  Witi]  Cp.  1  K.  689  ptfrfo  obate  to  be  read 
(Klost.). — n’np]  Kr.  n'-np  b>y  from  bbyj  v.18 ;  but  Dblpy  does 
not  occur  in  O.T.  or  in  post-bibl.  Hebr. ;  Rothst.  obn-iq=<g  yeyXv/Uva 
and  om.  bpyi  v.18.  Better  perhaps  moi  *  the  likeness  of  wrought 
cherubim/  Bewer  in  Kitt.3 — 18.  'a  bryi]  For  the  construction  see  4017  n. 
Perhaps  should  be  read,  the  plur.  being  attracted  to  that  of  □‘•ana, 
cp.  G-K.  §  146  a;  but  the  syntax  is  awkward. — rrjfij?]  See  40 16  n. — 
an^?]  The  art.  with  ^  is  distributive,  K6n.  iii.  §  256  b.— 19.  1DD]  <$  tvBev 
Kai  tvdev  bis. — n'an  Va  bn  b^y]  <gB=n,»an  bry,  a  simpler  constm.,  but  not 
therefore  more  correct. — 20.  nnan  ^yc  ly]  Though  almost  the  same  phrase 
occurs  in  v.17,  perhaps  01  should  be  corrected  to  agree  with  v.1#  nbiSnn  ay. 
45  tov  <paTvd)fiaTos  ?  =pspn  ay  1  K.  618 ;  this  correction  would  do 
equally  well. — Vavn  a'pi]  The  second  word  is  marked  with  puncta 
extraordinaria,  cp.  46s8,  B-L.  79.  An  ancient  variant  is  rfan.  For  a>pi 
1.  5  a'i??,  Bewer.  45  for  a'pi  gives  Kai  t6  &yiov,  similarly  for  nVbpS  v.88 
twv  aylwv,  see  Co.  103  ;  Volz  thinks  that  an  original  rap  was  abbreviated 
'ap,  whence  ap,  Stud.  z.  Text  d.  Jeremia  (1920),  xi. — 21.  nym  nmo  Vavin] 
Ro.  emends  niyfi  nb?p  V^nn  as  1  K.  688  which  is  to  be  corrected 
after  45.  Here  45  has  Kai  0  vabs  Ava TrTvaa6p.€vos  Tcrpdywa. — HKaon  tnpn 
py  n nmn  28  :  rttOOs]  1.  py  nap?  nxapp  n*n&  ehps  45  /card,  Trpbawxov  tGjv 
dytufp  dpaan  ws  dvaiaaryplov  ZvXIpov. — 22.  py  D3]pn]  An  instance  of 
apposition.  Dr.  §  188  (2)  ;  but  1.  py  n3)P,  the  n  being  repeated  from  the 
end  of  the  preceding  word. — J=Ql]  1.  \n3|  Vrs. — After  niox 8  insert  ’lan-j] 
<$. — 1?  bniyjfpDi]  A  pleonasm,  cp.  i88  end;  but  om.  suff.  and 
1.  n,iyi*pp>,  Kai  Kipara  elxey. — into]  I.  bn#},  K  al  ij  pda  is  airou. — 

nvr  bca]  <gB  ij  irpb  irpoaibirov ,  /card  irpbacoTrov  A  +  kv  — 23.  rapSl]  Om. 

with  45. — 24.  ninyi1?]  1.  with  45  eh?!?. — mnVa  nlaolD  DTir]  The  ptep.  niapm 
has  a  gerundive  sense,  that  can  be  turned,  45  <rTpo<pwrois ;  in  1  K.  684 
D'r?;  revolving  is  the  equivalent. — nan#1?  .  .  .  nVaS  enr]  1.  nqnq  nbib  trajp 
nan^  n?a^  0^1=45. — 25.  jTfSt  rtbffyi]  The  pred.  coming  first  is  in  the 
fern.  sing.  i.e.  the  neuter,  though  the  subj.  is  D'aias,  K6n.  iii.  §  348  e  p  ; 
cp.  Ps.  3781  end. — ma^pS]  45  explains  /card  rfy  yXv<j>hv  tG>v  Ayltav. — py  ay] 
45  avrovdaia  £tf\a,  connecting  with  ay  *  thickness,’  Ex.  199,  Jer.  4 89 ;  in 
1  K.  78-  26  [6  48* ia]  irdxos  V  epistylia;  here  V  grossiora  ligna;  %  KneipD 
*  beam,’  but  also  perhaps  *  threshold,*  which  is  the  sense  which  some 
adopt,  e.g.  B-L.  534. — 26.  mooK  DbiWn]  Note  the  false  concord ;  ?  1. 
D**alaai. — D*nam]  45  k.  di€fM£rpr]<Tev=*iw\ ;  for  confusion  of  a  and  a  cp.  4814 
Kara/uerpij0ij<reTai = ao*1  for  ac\ — □’'aym  n^a n  nly^]  If  a  marginal  note,  it 
must  have  been  incorporated  early,  for  45  renders  xal  rd  irXevpA  rod 
o(kov  ryw/itva  1  were  bolted  in.’ 


Ch.  42.  1-14.  Rooms  for  the  priests  on  either  side  of  the 
temple. — The  text  of  this  section  is  so  badly  preserved  that 
its  original  form  and  meaning  can  no  longer  be  recovered  with 
certainty  ;  in  detail  much  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  Along¬ 
side  the  gizrd  or  ‘  separate  place/  N.  and  S.  of  the  temple,  the 
prophet  is  shewn  a  three-storeyed  building  arranged  in  two 
blocks,  one  twice  as  long  as  the  other,  and  divided  by  an  alley. 
Fig.  ii.  SS,  S1S1,  UU.  Only  the  building  on  the  north  is  fully 
described,  as  that  on  the  south  followed  exactly  the  same  lines, 
v.11.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  area  included  by  each  building 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  temple  and  its  side-chambers, 
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namely  100  x  50  cubits,  4i13f*  42s :  everywhere  the  symmetry 
of  the  plan  is  remarkable. — V.  1.  And  he  brought  me  forth  i.e. 
from  the  vestibule  of  the  temple,  4126,  info  the  outer  court,  Fig.ii.C; 
<gB  has  into  the  inner  court,  Fig.  ii.  F.  Either  may  be  right ; 
but  the  inner  court,  the  one  nearest  to  the  temple,  is  what  we 
should  expect.  The  prophet  was  led  in  the  direction  of  the 
north,  and  took  up  a  position  from  which  he  could  obtain  a 
view  of  the  structure,  perhaps  at  the  E.  end  of  the  longer 
block,  near  the  alley.  reads  differently :  *  towards  the 

east,  opposite  the  entrance  which  faces  north '  i.e.  the  prophet 
was  led  first  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  then  N.E.^  Some 
of  this  may  be  original,  but  '  the  entrance  .  .  north '  seems 
to  come  from  v.2 — and  he  brought  me  in  unto  the  rooms  which 
were  over  against  the  separate  place  and  over  against  the  binyd 
on  the  north ]  One  block  of  rooms  faced  the  gizra,  and  equalled 
it  in  length,  100  cs.  (4i16a)  ;  the  other  faced  the  binya  on 
the  north  i.e.  the  surrounding  wall  called  the  building  in  406, 
and  was  50  cs.  long,  v.8 ;  Fig.  ii.  R  and  A.  These  rooms 
(sing,  collective)  were  for  the  use  of  the  priests,  vv.13- 14 ;  the 
same  word  denotes  the  thirty  rooms  for  the  people  along  the 
outside  wall,  4017.  <©B  reads  differently :  *  And  he  brought 

me  in,  and  behold,  five  [<®A  fifteen]  chambers/  Some  think 
that  this  may  be  original,  cp.  4017  87- 14- 16  etc. ;  but  five 
can  hardly  be  the  right  number,  and  fifteen  suggests  that  <&A 
was  thinking  of  the  30  (15x2)  chambers  round  the  outer 
court ;  in  vv.7- 10- 11  the  rooms  are  not  numbered. — 2.  The 
length  of  the  edifice  from  E.  to  W.  was  100  cs.,  and  the 
breadth,  including  the  10  cs.  of  the  alley  which  divided  the 
two  block,  was  50  cs.  Fig.  ii.  p-q,  h-r .  Details  of  the  text 
are  incorrect  and  uncertain  :  for  Towards  the  front  of  [the) 
length  1.  The  length,  so  ',  for  at  the  entrance  of  the  north  1.  on 
the  side  of  the  north. — 3.  over  against  the  twenty  which  belong 
to  the  inner  court,  and  over  against  the  pavement  which  belongs 
to  the  outer  court ]  Apparently  an  explanation  of  the  breadth 
mentioned  in  v.2 :  this  breadth  was  bounded  on  the  one  side 
by  the  twenty  cs.  of  the  gizra,  and  on  the  other  by  the  ri$pd 
or  *  pavement '  which  ran  along  the  wall  of  the  outer  court, 
4017f\  Such  is  the  best  that  can  be  made  of  the  obscure  allusion ; 
some  treat  it  as  a  gloss  on  ‘  over  against  the  separate  place 
and  over  against  the  building  *  of  v.1.  Be.  Toy. — The  inner 
court  Fig.  ii.  F,  the  outer  court  ib.  C.— passage  (?)  in  front  of 
passage  (?)  in  the  third  storey ]  For  the  rendering  see  41 15  n. 
There  was  a  gallery,  it  seems,  on  the  top  storey  of  each  block, 
facing  inwards. — 4.  And  before  the  rooms  was  an  alley  towards 
the  inside]  i.e.  between  the  two  blocks,  which  perhaps  is  implied 
by  towards  the  inside  ;  many,  however,  om.  the  latter  words  with 
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as  a  needless  addition.  <6  renders  the  alley  or  walk  by 
TreptVaros.  Fig.  ii.  U  and  p-s.  For  M  a  way  of  one  cubit  (!)  read 
with  <&£>  a  length  of  one  hundred  cubits,  cp.  vv.2- 8.  Fig.  ii.  p-q. 
The  doors  of  the  rooms  in  the  longer  block  opened  to  the  north, 
into  the  alley. — -5.  The  rooms  on  the  top  storey  were  shortened, 
or  reduced  in  size,  by  the  open  passage  which  ran  along  the 
building  from  W.  to  E.  Render  cl.  b  for  the  passages  ‘  with¬ 
drew  ’  from,  them— from  the  lower  and  middle  (rooms) — (so  much 
of)  the  building.  The  word  for  withdrew  is  a  correction  of  ill 
devoured  on  the  basis  of  v.®^ ;  from  the  lower  and  middle  is  a 
gloss,  om.  by  §k>.  gives  a  distorted  version  of  ftl,  though 
possibly  with  an  attempt  to  reproduce  something  original  in 
the  Hebr.  at  the  end. — -6.  For  they  were  tripled ]  i.e.  in  three 
storeys,  (js  rpurhal,  2  rpla-Ttya. — and  they  had  no  pillars  like  the 
pillars  of  the  '  outer  ’  (rooms)]  The  rooms  on  the  top  storey 
were  open  in  front ;  they  had  no  pillars,  and  in  this  respect 
they  differed  from  the  outer  (rooms)  <©,  which  had  pillars.  Can 
these  latter  be  the  thirty  rooms  of  4017  ?  Was  there  a  colonnade 
round  the  outer  court  ?  So  far  as  we  know,  the  post-exilic 
temple  had  nothing  of  the  kind.  Hence  it  seems  that  the 
reference  must  be  to  the  rooms  described  in  4044,  Fig.  ii.  00, 
and  that  they  were  pillared  in  front  (so  Toy  Ezek.  185.  190)! 
The  outer  rooms  will  then  be,  not  those  in  the  outer  court,  but 
those  in  the  area  outside  the  temple,  Fig.  ii.  F.  $1  like  the 
pillars  of  the  courts  is  corrected  by  <g. — Cl.  b  explains  that  the 
top  storey  was  withdrawn,  or  set  back,  from  the  front  elevation 
of  the  two  storeys  below,  from  the  ground ;  cp.  v.B. — 7— xoa. 
The  shorter  of  the  two  blocks,  Fig.  ii.  S1.  Its  outer  wall  extended 
eastwards  from  the  end  of  the  block  for  fifty  cubits,  ib.  r-t; 
a  special  word  is  used,  gadher  usually  *  fence/ to  indicate  that 
it  was  not  the  wall  of  the  block  itself,  though  in  a  line  with  it ; 
this  party-wall  ran  parallel  to  the  rooms  of  the  longer  block 
which  faced  the  outer  court,  and  in  front  of  them. — 8.  The  shorter 
block  of  rooms  was  fifty  cubits  long,  half  the  length  of  the  block 
on  the  temple  side,  Fig.  ii.  S1  t^u  ;  S  p-q.— and  behold,  in  front 
of  the  temple  a  hundred  cubits ]  The  exclamation  is  unsuitable  ; 
with  slight  changes,  follow  <&  and  read,  and  they  (the  rooms  in 
the  smaller  block)  were  in  front  of  them  (the  rooms  in  the  larger 
block),  the  whole  a  hundred  cubits ;  Fig.  ii.  r-u. — 9.  And  below 
these  rooms  was  the  entrance  to  them  from  the  east,  as  one  enters 
from  the  outer  court ]  Fig.  ii.  V.  The  entrance  was  at  the  E.  end 
of  the  shorter  block,  up  a  flight  of  ten  steps  from  the  outer 
court  to  the  level  of  the  temple-platform  ;  4049  n.  The  steps 
faced  (  eastwards,  unlike  those  of  the  N.  gateway,  4037.— 
i°a.  at  the  head  of  the  outer’  party-wall ]  The  words,  thus 
restored,  are  to  be  joined  to  v.*,  as  in  #  ;  the  entrance  stood 
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where  the  gadher  began  and  the  shorter  block  ended.— iob-12. 
The  corresponding  rooms  on  the  S.  side  of  the  temple.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  section  some  words  must  have  fallen  out, 
e  g8  '  And  he  led  me  .  .  and  behold !  ’  as  4024.  For  ill 
towards  the  east  1.  towards  the  south  with  <6,  or  perhaps  combine 
the  two.  At  any  rate  the  prophet  must  be  brought  to  the 
southern  blocks  :  they  fronted  the  gizrd  on  the  north,  and  the 
binyd,  the  surrounding  wall,  on  the  south,  Fig.  ii.  SS  ;  see  v.  »., 
4113  crit.  n.— 11.  With  a  minimum  of  alteration  read,  And  a  way 
was  before  them,  ‘  according  to  the  measures  ’  of  the  rooms  on  the 
north ,  according  to  their  length  *  and  according  to  their  breadth , 
and  ‘  according  to  ’  all  their  exits  and  their  dispositions  and  then 
entrances.  The  way  is  the  alley  of  v.4,  which  some  would 
substitute  here  with  (6.  For  iffl  according  to  the  appearance 
<g  has  the  word  measures,  cp.  4024-  32-  36. — 12.  Nothing  can  be 
made  of  this  v.  as  it  stands  ;  probably  it  should  form  a  counter¬ 
part  to  w.*- 10a,  reading  somewhat  as  follows  :  And  below  the 
rooms  which  are  on  the  south  was  a  door  at  the  head  of  the  outer 
party-wall  towards  the  east  as  one  enters.  M  starts  with  and 
according  to  the  doors  of  the  rooms  ;  <&  has  only  of  the  rooms  ; 
in  what  follows,  the  unintelligible  text  of  0  is  restored  from 
v.10a.  See  Fig.  ii.  V.— Vv.  13-14.  The  purpose  of  these  rooms. — 
And  he  said  to  me]  Cp.  41*  n- — The  rooms  referred  to  are  those 
in  the  longer  block,  which  extended  for  a  hundred  cubits  in 
front  of  the  separate  place,  w.lf- 10  ;  they  provided  a  place  where 
the  priests  could  eat  the  most  holy  things  (cp.  4428t'  4°20)  “d 
deposit  the  offerings.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  rooms  m  the 
shorter  block  and  their  purpose,  unless  some  statement  on  the 
subject  is  to  be  found  in  v.14  (He.),  or  originally  stood  there 
(Kr)  The  rooms  are  called  holy  because  of  the  most  holy 
things  deposited  in  them ;  for  the  latter  expression  see  414  n. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  0L  speaks  of  the  priests  who  are  near 
to  Jahveh  (or  perh.  draw  near)  without  distinguishing  them 
further  ;  but  &  inserts  ‘  the  sons  of  Sadok,’  thus  anticipating, 
like  4044,  the  principle  laid  down  in  44*'18.  Moreover,  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  the  priests  receive  their  maintenance 
from  three  classes  of  offerings,  though  the  regulations  do  not 
come  till  44s* '16- 28 '30 ;  see  Analysis  i.  (h)  and  (j)  pp.  427  b 
Possibly,  as  some  think,  w.13- 14  are  a  later  addition.— 14.  Cl.  a 
runs  lit.  And  when  they  go  in,  the  priests— and  they  shall  not  go 
forth  from  the  sanctuary  into  the  outer  court  ‘  ’ — there  they  shall 

deposit  their  garments.  This  looks  like  a  distorted  version  of 
44Wa.  If,  as  Kr.  plausibly  suggests,  a  sentence  has  fallen  out, 
the  v.  may  have  read  *  And  those  which  are  in  front  of  the 
building,  they  are  the  rooms  where  they  deposit  their  garments, 
cp.  v.13  ;  then  the  v.  was  confused  by  adaptations  from  44  s- 
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The  Vrs.,  however,  do  not  imply  the  omission.  Cl.  b  in  *{1 
stands  as  follows  :  they  shall  put  on  other  garments,  and  draw 
near '  to  that  which  belongs  to  the  people .  This  again  is  a  careless 
version  of  4419b  '  and  they  shall  put  on  other  garments  lest 
they  make  the  people  holy  by  their  garments.'  <g  reads  the  v. 
differently  in  detail ;  the  variations  shew  that  the  text  has 
suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  readers  and  copyists. 

Long  ago  Ewald  made  the  suggestion  (Herrm.  Ezechielst.  51), 
carried  further  by  Rautenberg  ZATW.  1913,  97  f f„  that  this 
is  the  point  to  which  certain  stray  fragments  should  be  brought, 
and  arranged  in  the  following  order :  4213-  14  rooms  for  the 
priests ;  4038*43  tables  for  killing  the  sacrifices  at  the  E.  gate¬ 
way  ;  4619*24  kitchens  for  priests  and  people  ;  4216'20  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  whole.  This  improves  the  logical  sequence,  no 
doubt ;  but  whether  it  represents  the  original  draft  of  the 
narrative  is  another  matter.  It  seems  wiser  to  recognize 
rather  than  to  rearrange  the  additions  which  have  been  made 
at  various  times.  See  p.  427  and  Analysis  i.  (b). 

Vv.  15-20.  Summary  of  the  foregoing  specification :  the  total 
measurements  of  the  temple— 15.  When  he  finished  the  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  inner  house ]  The  following  w.  shew  that  this 
includes  all  the  buildings  within  the  surrounding  walls  ;  <g  ‘  of 
the  house  from  within.’  Here  the  house,  as  in  40s,  means  the 
whole  complex. — he  brought  me  out  to  the  eastern  gateway ]  i.e. 
to  the  point  from  which  they  had  started,  406.  This  surely 
need  not  imply  that  the  prophet  had  been  standing  there  all 
the  time,  while  the  angel  went  round  to  measure  (He.  Ho.). — 
and  he  measured  it]  Not  the  gateway,  but  the  entire  area. 

does  not  recognize  it. — 16.  the  east  side]  or  quarter,  lit.  wind, 
w.17"20 ;  see  379  n. — with  the  measuring  reed]  The  reed  can 
mean  both  an  instrument  for  measuring  and  a  standard  measure 
of  six  cubits,  403  n. ;  here  and  in  w.17'20,  of  course,  the  former. 
<&  om.  the  phrase,  rendering  it,  however,  in  cl.  b .—five  hundred 
reeds]  A  mistake,  repeated  in  w.17-19,  for  five  hundred  i.e.  cubits 
(understood) ;  the  mistake  is  due  to  the  double  meaning  of 
re?d.  The  court  was  not  3000  but  500  cubits  square,  v.20  45* ; 
Fig.  ii.  v-w.  Thus  from  N.-S. :  outer  gateway  50  cs.  (4o21)+ 
outer  to  inner  gateway  100  (4023)+inner  gateway  50  (4038)  + 
inner  court  100  (4047)+inner  gateway  50+inner  to  outer 
gateway  ioo+outer  gateway  50=500. — round  about]  But  the 
measure  was  taken  on  one  side  only ;  read,  therefore,  with  & 
And  he  went  round  and  measured,  transferring  the  word  to  v.17. 
— 17.  The  north  quarter,  Fig.  ii.  w-x.  Again  reeds  must  be 
om.  with  <£>  and  in  vv.18- 19 ;  at  the  end  connect  the  last  word 
with  the  next  v. — 18.  The  south  quarter,  Fig.  ii.  v-y.  Read 
‘  And  ’  he  went  round  to  the  south  ‘  and  ’  measured,  cp.  v.19. 
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— 19.  The  west  quarter,  Fig.  ii.  y-x.  Read,  *  And  '  he  went 
round  .  .  ‘  and 9  measured.— <&  transposes  vv.18  and  19,  thus 
obtaining  the  more  natural  sequence  E.N.W.S.,  and  many 
adopt  the  alteration,  which,  however,  may  be  an  attempt  to 
improve  upon  (Kr.).  The  order  in  JWi,  namely  E.N.S.W., 
follows  that  of  the  original  measuring:  Angel  and  prophet 
start  from  the  E.,  406 ;  then,  turning  to  the  right,  they  go  N., 
4020 ;  then  S.,  4024 ;  and  they  end  at  the  W.  with  the  temple  and 
its  buildings,  the  culmination  of  all,  4048-4i12.  It  is  significant 
that  the  Christian  prophet,  when  he  sees  the  Angel  measure  the 
walls  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  names  the  points  of  the 
compass  in  the  same  order  as  the  text  of  jf5l ;  Rev.  2113. 
20.  Toward  the  four  quarters  he  measured  *  ’]  Cp.  Jer.  4936* 

Dan.  88  ii4,  1  C.  924.  The  length  and  breadth  of  the  wall 
were  each  five  hundred  [cubits)  ;  Fig.  ii.  A. — The  object  of  the 
wall  was  to  distinguish  between  sacred  and  profane  ;  cp.  2226  n. 
4423;  here  sacred  or  holiness  means  the  temple  and  its  area, 
profane  or  that  which  is  common  means  everything  outside  them. 
The  phrase  is  a  general  one,  and  not  quite  consistent  with 
451-3  4812,  where  *  the  oblation  of  the  land  *  which  surrounded 
the  temple-area  and  lay  outside  of  it,  is  called  holy  of  holies  ; 
but  this  is  hardly  a  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  v.20b  as  a 
later  addition  (Rautenberg,  He.  Ho.)  ;  strict  consistency  is 
not  to  be  expected. 


Ch.  42,  1.  3  k.  elj'fiyaytv  but  see  cl.  b. — nWnn  "Min] 

Cp.  4017.  <&B  ttj v  4(r(AjTipav=^i DH,  <3A  r.  £^<ar£pav. — pD2ffl  Tn  ITin]  The 
first  word  is  a  mistaken  anticipation  of  the  second  ;  £>  om.  <&  /card 
&paTo\hs  Kartvavri  rrjs  rrjs  trpbs  Qoppav  =  pK*n  nnD  133  rW’ip,  SO  tK  in 

the  direction  of  the  gate  which  opens  in  the  direction  of  the  N.  , 
?  paraphrasing ;  Co.  135.— mrto  to  ’•aa'l]  <£B  k.  elffiiyaytv  /*€,  /cal  Ido 8 
i&dpcu  Trivre,  A  8ha  irtvre.  In  40 17  <3  gives  Traaro<p6pia  for  mar1?,  but 
£££8pa l  in  4044  ;  in  the  latter  place  (as  here)  <g>  inserts  a  number,  Si ;o. 
— mnn  133]  (3  £x8p.evai  T°v  &*o\olirov,  identifying  the  mu  with  the  run, 
cp.  4i12w. — p3an  it?Kl]  K.  £x^/ui€VaL  T°v  SioplfovTos,  as  in  4i12f*  15  ; 

according  to  jflfl,  however,  the  p33  behind  the  temple  cannot  be  the  pn 
here,  toward  the  N. — 2.  UD  to  may  be  a  dittogr.  of  the  preceding  pD2fn  to. 
<gA  supplies  Kara  TTpSaujiror. — nsun  niDK  -pa]  1.  n?x  HKD  ipkn  ;  the  art.  with 
Tix  to  balance  nnim  cl.  b  ;  the  art.  with  nKD  may  be  intended  to  refer 
to  the  100  in  4i18,‘  but  it  is  better  omitted,  and  the  phrase  corrected 
to  ncs  nsa  as  in  v.8  4019  41 16  etc.  In  4027  we  find  mns  hkd,  but  never 
nwD  men.  3  ini  £ko.t6v.— pwm  nnD]  Probably  1.  'sn  n«?,  cp.  4717 

4816.  3  irpbs  poppav. — 3.  □’nspyn  133]  3  8iayeypap.p.tvai  8v  Tpfrirov  al  irtiXai, 

?  taking  onryn  as  a  mistake  for  nnye'n.  Peters  JBL.  xii.  (1893),  47 
suggests  that  the  Gk.  translators,  after  making  their  correction  of  ffnryn, 
recognized  al  xOXai  as  a  gloss,  and  marked  it  8iayeypap.fx£vai  i.e.  ‘  erased ' ; 
cp.  the  frequent  note  hipi  *  destroyed/  *  broken  off/  written  by  Bab. 
scribes  in  the  text  (Del.  Ass.  HWB.  286a).  On  Peters’  suggestion 
Cheyne  ib.  95,  while  admitting  it  to  be  brilliant,  says  ‘it  is  strange 
that  this  should  be  the  only  instance  of  such  a  note.’ — 'h  ud  to  p'nK] 
<§  iffTixta/xivaL  &PTurp6<TU)Troi. — D'iptoi]  lit.  in  the  thirds,  cp.  Gen.  648.  3 
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crroal  rptatral  GT  pn!?ne  #  triplici. — 4.  Vk]  Cp.  wjd1?  4018. — nax  Tin 

nn«]  1.  ton  nxp  ij-jk  — orrnnai]  13  MSS  pmnai  ;  but  cp.  the  mas.  suff. 

in  □Tjd'?  v.11. — 5.  toy*  is  intended  for  iSaK'  (so  10  MSS)  from  bjx  ‘  he 
ate/  in  a  derived  sense  ‘  took  away  *  ;  but  there  is  no  parallel  for 
such  a  use  of  the  root.  Ew.  suggested  from  bxx  (G-K.  §  68  h), 
better  17*£,  cp.  Num.  n26,  followed  by  pia  as  accus.  3  i^elyero  V 
eminebant. — 'nnai  'mo  mna]  The  two  words  must  be  in  appos.  to  npo, 
which,  however,  refers  to  the  topmost  rooms,  not  to  the  lower  and 
middle.  The  awkward  grammar  betrays  the  gloss.  3  has  4k  tov 
VTTOKdTU)0€v  TrepiarbXov  (?  pYN)  Kal  t6  SidaTrjfia  (?  pia)  oOrm  7 replarvXov  Kal 
8id<TTr)fM,  Kal  otfrws  <rroal  860  (??  D*#n  D'pViKn  Jtktd  jnam,  Jahn). — 6.  miaya 
nnw]  A  transcriptional  error  for  niwrm  'ya,  3  KaOws  ol  cttvXol  tQp 
tturrtpuv  ;  cp.  v.**  n.— Saw]  Sing,  coll.,  or  impersonal ;  but  the  plur., 
subj.  would  be  clearer,  <3  ifrlxovTo. — pxna]  Cp.  41 1#-  20.  g>  om., 

7.  1th  .  .  TUI]  For  the  type  of  sentence  cp.  407  41®.  3  Ka l 

<t>£>s  tfaOcw,  so  w.10*  12 ;  or  mk  for  mk  (Jahn)  ;  cp.  41“  <$.— 

&  om.  niarSn  .  rn,  Co.  150.—^  bx]  ?=•»!&  by,  cp.  v.2  4i4m.— 8. 

'^by  Hjni]  1.  73n  jnVjrStt  njn),  <3  Kal  a 6ral  elaip  al  dvTnrp6<rwTroi  ravrai%' 
t8  irdp  Trrix&v  tKarbv.  P30)=rijm. — 9.  ni wbn  nnnai  Q.,  shewing  that  the 

division  of  words  as  given  in  Kt.  /l ?  normal  already  existed,  cp.  Job  3812; 
Driver  Sam.2  xxix.  <3  Kal  al  dvpai  =nnD  confused  with  nnna. — xin?*n  Kt* 
%  is  preferable  to  tfgan  Q.— lxaa]  The  inf.  with  3  m.  suff.  used  in¬ 
definitely,  cp.  r?  ohb  Hag.  i#,  Koh.  71 ;  the  2  m.  suff.  is  more  usual,  e.g. 
T*3  K°n  iii.  §  324  e. — ran1?]  See  1 6  n. — 10a.  -win  ru  ama]  (3  Ka rA  t8 
<pws  TOV  4v  dpxv  irepurdrov,  cp.  v.7  n.  ;  1.  firmo  pan  rkp,  cp  v.12.  For  the 
confusion  between  12m  and  pn,  pin,  cp.  v.8  4V1*  47s. — 10b.  □mpn  pi]  1. 
nam  Crtpn  TJ-n  Or  njm  Drinn  -ip  rppip  3  Kal  rd  irpbs  p&rop  Kari 

TTp6<r(A)Trov  tov  v&rov,  a  double  rendering  ;  cp.  <gS  4317  4424. — 'id  bx=iH  v.1. _ 

11.  Tn]<®  6  irepliraTos —l^HO  v.4. — n Ciaa]  3  Kard  rd  /x4rpa  = nrip?  ;  cp.  4310 
where  rana  and  no  seem  to  be  confused.  Another  possible  correction  is 
,(?n  ranaa  jnrnai  cp.  403  (Be.  Kr.  Ro.). — Sal  }arn  p  pTKa]6=Vaal  jamai  p-wa. 
—12.  'bn  tmfiai]  1.  'bn  nnnai.  3  om.  Tmuai.— :  jxiaa  .  .  nne]  Perhaps  1. 

5  "iKh^  Dppn  -jnn  jiPnn  pan  nn^.  ill’s  na'an  nman  seems  to  be  a  miswritten 
form  of  pmn  man ;  the  word  na'an  is  unknown  in  the  O.T.,  in  the  Talm. 
ian=‘  be  suitable/  worthy/  3  tried  to  decipher  the  ill-written  Hebr., 
ws  4irl  <pu s  Siao-TjtiaTos  KaXdjxov  i.e.  rnrH  or  atop,  nj,'3=n;p,  n^p,  the  two  last 
words  being  a  double  rend,  of  na'an  (Co.)  ;  but  a  reference  to  the  mia 
and  the  paa,  used  in  v.10b  to  locate  the  entire  structure,  would  hardly  be 
used  to  define  the  site  of  the  door.  ®  wS  pin  *  the  platform  of  the 
Levites/  takes  na'an  as=x,,a  ‘valley/  ^  ante  vestibulum  separatum. — 
|Kiaa]  The  suff.  may  refer  to  marSn ;  better  iKiaa  as  v.9.  3  tov  iroptteadai 

81  afrr&v —ronb  KiaS  (Co.). — 13.  D'anp  istk]  So.  4319 ;  o'np  4048  is  the 
more  technical  term. — 'al  mann]  Ct.  4039  'al  nSyn,  so  3  here  ryv  Overlap, 
cp.  44 29  n. — 14.  Canan  DKaa]  Cp.  io3  n.  ;  but  D'anan  is  probably  an 
explanatory  addition,  tton  must  mean  ‘  when  they  go  in  (to  the 
sanctuary  they  shall  put  on  their  garments)/  a  good  deal  to  supply! — 
naiynn  .  .  iKar»  «7i]  Only  intelligible  if  taken  as  a  parenthesis  :  ‘  and  they 
shall  not  go  out  (directly)  from  the  sanctuary,  (but)  they  shall  deposit 
•  y»  again  leaving  much  to  be  supplied.  3  ovk  daeXeuoopTai  4k€i  wap4£ 
t&v  leptwp,  ovk  i^eXeiraoprai  4k  tov  aylov  k.t.X. na1?^  TW  Kla**  xb  ts^Kl, 
cp.  Ex.  4012-16,  Num.  187,  2  C.  2618 ;  implying  the  vb.  Kia  and  a^vian. 
3B&  xb  for  M  k?1  • — VT’J''  Drl]  3  biroj s  8id  irdvTos  dyioi  Gxriv  oi  TrpoerdyovTef 
Kal  fit)  dirTWPTai  tov  (TToXur/iov  avrCiv.  Prob.  a  homiletic  addition  based 
on  4419. — nm  .  .  pu  .  .  araia]  As  in  Lev.  620,  Pr.  627  na  is  treated  as 
fern.  But  ana  15  MSS  nan  2  MSS  QC&.— ^:]  Kt.,  better  Q., 
Vrs.,  and  44 19. — ay1?  nsrx  bx  lanpl]  An  unsatisfactory  sentence  ;  ct.  "4419. 
3  Stop  dirTUPTai  tov  Xaov  %  Kay  ay  jlmyn*>l. — 15.  'iKWl  .  .  nVal]  mai  .  .  See 
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4024  n. — nriD]  — 'a'acn  man]  <&  tov  of/tou  (aujOev  ?=np^9P. — mm] 

&  Kal  Siefi^Tprjaev  t6  virbSety pa  tov  oticov  kvkX60€v  iv  Siard^ei.  Prob.  an 
enlargement  with  recollection  of  Ex.  25®-  40  ;  $idra£ is  again  in  v.20,  in 
43io=n'33n. — 16.  <$  adds  at  the  beginning  Kal  tarri  /card  vArov  ttjs  irtjXris 
ttjs  (HXeTToijarjs  /card  a^aroXds,  merely  a  gloss  on  01. — map  n'iDH  e»pq]  Kt., 
'p  n*«D  'n  Q.  with  MSS  and  edns. ;  om.  map  with  <&,  and  1.  n Snap  tfpq.  Foi 
the  ellipse  of  nWK  cp.  v.20  431<f*  451  46®*;  K6n.  iii.  §  314 /. — 3'3o]  1. 
nrn  3301  v.17 ;  so  <0. — 17.  map  rrtKB  e^n]  <0  rnfoeis  irevraKoalovs,  rightly. — 
n'aao]  1.  33m. — 18.  no  m Tin  rrn  nx]  1.  noi  '-in  bn  330,  <g  v.1®  Kal 

iirtarpeypev  icpbs  v&rov  Kal  Sie/j^Tprjaev. — 19.  "nti  .  .  33D]  1.  nfi)  .  .  33D1,  <& 
v.18. — 20.  norm  J/3-1K1?]  Cp.  h  in  pwtV  etc.  v.4  4023  41 41*  14.  The  art.  is 
often  dropped  in  frequently  recurring  terms,  e.g.  "W,  “ran,  9®  40 28 ,  Zech. 
1410 ;  G-K.  §  126  w. — mo]  The  suff.  has  a  general  reference  to  the 
whole  area ;  but  the  1  is  better  joined  to  the  following  word :  'V  novn  no. 
^g>=novn. — &  has  expanded  the  v.  considerably:  <£B  rd  rtaaepa  pApyj 
tov  ainrov  xaXdpov’  Kal  bUra&v  avrbv  Kal  ireplpoXov  (noini)  airruv  KfaXip  A  els 
rd  r./t.  tov  avrov  pArpov  Q  Tip  a vr(p  KaXdpip.  Of  this  Co.  thinks  that  tov 
aCrrov  KaXdpov  may=nnK  mo  4010  46®®.  For  VH  <g  has  irpbs  dvaroXds,  and 
after  Sn1?  (read  as  *?n  tov  it  poreixl<r  paros,  cp.  4816,  3  R.  2028)  adds  tov  4v 
Siard^et  tov  oIkov,  perhaps  to  fill  out  the  sense,  or  to  avoid  the  incon¬ 
sistency  with  451'3  481®. 

Ch.  43.  1— 12.  Jahveh’s  return  to  the  temple. — The  build¬ 
ings  have  been  shown  and  measured,  chs.  41.  42  ;  all  is  ready 
for  the  consecration.  As  the  prophet  had  seen  Jahveh  abandon 
Eds  sanctuary  (io19  n23),  so  now  he  sees  the  God  of  Israel 
return  to  dwell  in  the  temple  of  the  future,  w.1"5.  And  he 
not  only  sees  the  divine  Glory,  but  he  hears  the  divine  voice  : 
Jahveh  announces  that  the  temple  is  become  once  more  His 
dwelling-place  ;  its  holiness  must  never  again  be  defiled ;  the 
people  are  to  be  told  '  the  law  of  the  house/  w.8’12.  So  far 
the  passage  fits  in  well  with  what  has  gone  before,  and  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  display  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Vision 
(see  p.  425).  But  a  question  arises  here.  Much  of  431’12  seems 
to  be  repeated  in  441"8,  where  the  prophet  sees  the  Glory  of 
Jahveh  filling  the  temple,  and  hears  the  divine  voice  proclaim 
the  ‘  statutes  of  the  house  and  its  law/  and  its  holiness  ;  whereas, 
however,  in  43*  • 8  the  holiness  of  the  temple  is  said  to  have  been 
outraged  by  royal  burials,  in  446*8  the  blame  is  laid  upon  the 
uncircumcised  aliens  who  have  ministered  within  the  sanctuary. 
How  are  we  to  account  for  these  similarities  and  differences  ? 
Some  think  that  the  two  passages  are  parallel  versions  of  the 
same  text  (Kr.  Steuem.).  It  is  more  likely  that  441"8  is  an¬ 
other  and  later  description  of  the  event  narrated  in  431"12 ;  for, 
as  Holscher  points  out,  444f*  is  a  doublet  of  432"5,  and  441"3, 
which  refers  to  Jahveh’s  entrance  by  the  E.  gateway,  implies 
the  existence  of  431’12.  We  can  hardly  go  further  in  estimating 
the  relations  between  the  two  accounts.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  431"12  shews  signs  of  expansion  and  alteration,  especially 
in  w.10’12.  See  Analysis  i.  (c)  (g)  (/),  p.  427. 
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V.  1.  And  he  led  me  to  the  gateway  *  '  which  faces  towards  the 

east]  The  Angel  still  acts  as  guide,  and  leads  the  prophet  from 
the  W.  side  of  the  temple,  outside  the  wall  (4219),  round  to  the 
E.  gateway  again  (42*®)  and  outside  it,  for  he  is  to  witness 
Jahveh's  entrance  ;  cp.  441. — 2.  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Isr.  came 
in]  The  glory  is  the  visible  manifestation  of  Jahveh’s  Presence 
which  Ez.  saw  in  his  inaugural  vision  (i28  n.).  In  this  Book 
glory  is  construed  with  verbs  of  action,  as  though  it  were  a 
person,  cp.  v.4  323  93  io4- 18  n23  444  ;  outside  Ez.  the  nearest 
parallel  is  Is.  58s.  In  ch.  442  it  is  said  that  ‘  Jahveh  the  God 
of  Isr.  had  come  in.'— from  the  way  of  the  east]  i.e.  from  the 
direction  in  which  the  Glory  had  left,  io19  n23. — and  the  sound 
of  him  was  as  the  sound  of  many  waters]  The  noise  of  Jahveh’s 
movements.  In  i24  the  comparison  is  applied  to  the  wings 
of  the  living  creatures  ;  and  from  here  it  is  adopted  in  Rev.  I16 
(of  Christ  in  glory),  142 196  (of  the  heavenly  host),  4  [2J  Esdr.  617 
(of  the  divine  voice).  <®,  in  the  manner  of  writes  ‘  as  the 
sound  of  the  host,  as  the  sound  of  many  twice  told/  cp.  i24  ; 
perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  Gen.  32s. — the  earth  shined  with  his 
glory]  Cp.  the  theophanies  in  Dt.  33s,  Hab.  33f\  The  Rabbis 
explained  his  glory  as  *  the  face  of  the  Shekin&  *  (Aboth  de  R. 
Nathan  ii.). — 3.  And  *  '  the  appearance  which  I  saw]  So  ; 

ill  and  like  the  appearance  of  the  appearance.  The  sight  re¬ 
minded  the  prophet  of  two  previous  manifestations  of  the  Glory, 
at  the  inaugural  vision  i28  312-  23,  and  the  temple-vision,  chs. 
8-11,  especially  n22,\ — when  I  came  to  destroy  the  city]  But  Ez. 
himself  took  no  part  in  the  destruction  ;  so  read  perhaps  when 
he  camet  for  which  there  is  some  ancient  authority. — Again,  for 
the  superfluous  and  the  appearances  were  like  the  appearance  read 
and  like  the  appearance  g>.  <&  adds  the  vision  of  the  chariot 

before  which  I  saw  ;  in  course  of  time  the  vision  in  ch.  1  came 
to  be  known  as  ‘  the  chariot ' ;  the  addition  has  a  place,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  history  of  exegesis  ;  see  pp.  22  f. — and  I  fell  upon 
my  face]  Cp.  i28  323  444  and  9®  n13. — 4.  the  gateway  .  .  east] 
See  v.2  n. — 5.  The  prophet  is  transported  by  a  spirit  (22  83  n.) 
to  the  inner  court  and  the  front  of  the  temple,  cp.  444.  There 
he  sees  the  Glory  of  Jahveh  filling  the  house,  as  at  the  con¬ 
secration  of  the  first  temple  1  K.  811 ;  cp.  Ex.  40s4*  35  P. — 
6.  And  I  heard  one  speaking]  The  Speaker  is  not  defined  out  of 
reverence,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  He  is  Jahveh,  not  the 
Guide;  fen:  to  make  the  distinction  clear,  the  man  (so  Vrs.)  is 
expressly  named  as  standing  by  the  prophet's  side. — 7.  The 
speech  of  Jahveh  falls  into  two  parts :  w.7"9  the  holiness  of  the 
temple  is  not  to  be  violated  in  the  future  ;  w.10-12  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  temple  are  to  be  announced  to  Israel.  The  first 
part  forms  a  kind  of  conclusion  to  chs.  40-42,  the  second  leads 
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up  to  chs.  44  ff. — This  is  the  place  of  my  throne ,  and  this  is  the 
place  of  the  soles  of  my  feet ]  In  Engl,  this  is  must  be  supplied  to 
do  justice  to  the  unusual  Hebr.,  which  throws  special  emphasis 
on  the  place.  Jahveh  solemnly  proclaims  that  the  new  temple  is 
hallowed  by  becoming  the  abode  of  His  Presence  ;  the  favour 
which  had  been  withdrawn  is  now  restored.  The  Sovereign 
Lord,  who  has  His  throne  above  the  Cherubim  in  heaven  (i26  and 
p.  1 13),  henceforth  makes  the  temple  His  throne  and  footstool 
on  earth.  The  conception  was  to  some  extent  traditional ; 
the  pre -exilic  temple,  or  Jerusalem  as  containing  the  temple, 
could  be  regarded  as  Jahveh's  throne ,  Jer.  317  1421  1712  (?  Jer.'s) ; 
but  there  is  a  directness  of  expression  here  which  carries  the 
idea  further :  the  prophet  is  encouraged  in  his  utmost  hopes 
for  the  coming  age.  Elsewhere  the  throne  of  Jahveh  is  said  to 
be  in  heaven,  Is.  661,  Ps.  24  n4,  Mt.  534  2322  ;  His  footstool 
is  either  the  temple,  or,  less  frequently,  the  earth.  Is.  6013, 
Ps.  995- 9  1327,  Lam.  21,  1  C.  282 ;  Is.  661,  Mt.  536.  In  a  cruder 
form  the  Babylonians  held  a  similar  belief,  as  is  shewn  by  the 
figure  of  the  sun-god  sitting  on  a  throne  in  the  temple  of  Sippar  ; 
King  Hist,  of  Bab.  260  f .  For  ancient  religion,  not  only  in  the 
Semitic  world,  an  empty  seat  in  the  sanctuary  could  be  a 
sufficient  symbol  of  the  Deity's  presence  ;  S.  A.  Cook  Rel.  of 
Anc.  Pal.  21  ff.  Is.  6013  seems  to  echo  the  present  passage. — 
where  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  sons  of  /sr.]  Renewing  the 
promise  of  3726-  28  ;  cp.  v.9,  1  K.  613,  Zech.  214f-  83  ;  a  phrase 
used  in  P,  Ex.  25s  2946,  Num.  53  35s4.  In  the  last  two  reff. 
Jahveh's  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  Isr.  is  associated  with  a 
warning  against  the  defiling  of  His  holy  Name  ;  cp.  v.8  209  n. 
— by  their  whoredom  and  by  the  corpses  of  their  kings ]  As  the 
latter  must  be  understood  literally  so  must  the  former  ;  whore¬ 
dom  refers  to  religious  prostitution  practised  in  the  temple, 
2  K.  237  cp.  1  K.  1424  1512,  not  to  whoredom  in  the  sense  of 
chs.  16.  23.  We  are  told  that  fourteen  kings  of  Judah  were 
buried  in  the  royal  sepulchres  at  Jerusalem,  i.e.  on  the  S.E. 
hill,  1  the  city  of  David/  where  the  temple  and  palace  stood ; 
here  it  is  implied  that  the  kings  were  buried  within  the  temple 
precincts,  no  doubt  as  being  holy  ground  and  near  to  their  palace 
(cp.  1  S.  251,  1  K.  234,  2  K.  2i18* 26).  The  burial  place  known 
as  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  outside  the  Damascus  Gate  and  N. 
of  St.  George's  Cathedral,  though  ancient,  is  much  later  than 
the  Hebrew  monarchy.  At  the  end  of  the  v.  ffl  reads  their  high 
places  or  when  they  died  (so  many  MSS) ;  the  Vrs.  recognize  the 
reading  in  one  form  or  other,  but  it  is  either  an  explanatory 
gloss  or  a  corrupt  form  of  the  word  which  follows  in  v,8. — 
8.  Because  they  set  their  threshold  by  my  threshold ]  There  was 
only  a  wall  between  them,  cp.  1  K.  7®,  2  K.  204  (corrected)  ;  of 
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all  the  royal  buildings,  the  palace  was  nearest  to  the  temple. 
One  side  of  the  enclosure  containing  the  palace  was  formed  by 
the  south  wall  of  the  temple  court,  and  the  whole  group  of 
buildings,  religious  and  secular,  was  enclosed  by  a  wall ;  see 
83  n.  This  state  of  things  seemed  intolerable  to  Ez. ;  in  the 
future  the  temple  was  to  be  protected  by  outer  and  inner  courts 
(see  p.  436),  and  the  palace  removed  from  the  neighbourhood. 
—they  profaned  my  holy  name  .  .  so  I  consumed  them ]  Both 
people  and  kings  (v.7)  had  not  only  polluted  the  sanctuary, 
but  had  committed  abominations,  idolatry,  bloodshed,  im¬ 
morality,  neglect  of  religious  duty :  this  was  the  reason  why 
Jahveh  consumed  them.  So  Ez.  had  maintained  all  alone 
e.g.  511  1810'12  22* -15  2337»-  39a-  3326'29.  Hd.  exaggerates  when 
he  says  that  an  entirely  new  thought  is  introduced  here,  namely, 
that  Israel’s  overthrow  was  due  to  the  profanation  of  the 
temple. — 9.  The  permanence  of  the  new  order  is  emphasized 
again  (v.7) ;  cp.  1660  3726-28.— 10.  A  fresh  topic  introduced 
by  the  customary  formula.  This  and  the  next  v.  are  intended 
to  conclude  the  description  of  Jahveh’s  entrance,  and  to  lead 
on  to  the  arrangements  for  worship.  Successive  editors  have 
confused  the  text,  but  an  original  element,  which  appears 
again  in  44®,  can  be  detected :  we  mayrecognize  the  fact,  without 
assigning  priority  to  either  version.  See  Analysis  i.  (/)  p.  427. 
In  the  Synagogue  vv.10’27  form  the  prophetic  lesson  that  goes 
with  Ex.  2720-3o10  ;  cp.  4516  w. — Tell  the  house  of  I sr.  (about) 
the  house ]  Cp.  44 5a  and  4°4  n- — that  they  may  be  ashamed  of  their 
iniquities]  More  directly  worded  in  44*.  Some  regard  the  clause 
as  an  addition  based  on  the  next  v.,  and  it  certainly  does  not 
fit  well  with  the  sentence  which  follows  ;  but  (ft  recognizes  it. 

and  measure  (the)  pattern ]  Prob.  read  and  its  appearances  and  its 
pattern  or  model ;  so  (ft.  The  house  of  Israel  would  not  be  told 
to  measure  the  house  just  after  it  had  been  measured  by  the 
Angel;  moreover,  the  grammar  is  incorrect.— 11.  The  confused 
text  of  this  v.  may  be  emended  to  read,  And  *  they  shall  be  ’ 
ashamed  of  all  that  they  have  done  /  *  and  ’  the  fashion  of  the 
house  and ,  its  arrangement  and  its  exits  and  its  entrances,  and  all 
its  laws  and  all  its  statutes,  ‘  *  cause  them  to  know,  and 

write  down  before  their  eyes,  that  they  may  observe  all  its  *  laws  * 
and  do  them.  To  some  extent  this  follows  <§,  though  for  01 
the  fashion  of  the  house  <g  reads  *  and  thou  shalt  delineate 
(fashion)  the  house/  which  many  adopt ;  but  it  is  better  to 
keep  01  s  fashion,  for  the  word  is  repeated  erroneously  no  less 
than  three  times,  and  the  repetitions  must  have  had  some 
starting-point.  With  ashamed  of  all  that  they  have  done  cp.  1654  ; 
with  laws  and  statutes  cp.  44s- 24,  Ex.  i816- 20  E,  Jer.  4410  ;  for 
cause  them  to  know  see  404.  There  is  a  Dtc.  ring  about  observe 
30 
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.  and  do  them,  cp.  Dt.  712  2616  29®  etc.— 12.  This  is  the  law 
of  the  house ]  Referring  to  the  plan  laid  down  m  chs  40-42 ; 
cp.  the  formula  in  P  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  law,  e.g. 
Lev.  62-  7-  18  [68* 14*  25],  Num.  192  3121  etc. — shall  be  most  holy ] 
The  entire  territory  of  the  temple  is  given  the  same  attribute 
as  the  inner  sanctuary,  cp.  453  4818  and  see  4*  n.— -behold,  this 
is  the  law]  <gBg>  om.  the  repetition.— Vv.  13-27*  The  altar  :  its 
shape  and  dimensions  vv.  13-17.  In  4<>47  a  passing  reference 
was  made  to  ‘  the  altar  before  the  house ' ;  but  a  fuller  description 
was  wanted,  and  it  has  been  inserted  here,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  rite  of  consecration  vv.18’27.  The  two  sections 
w.13’17  and  18  *27  are  related  by  language  (e.g.  v.20)  and  contents, 
and  they  form  a  supplement  to  the  main  narrative,  attached 
without  any  preface,  and  after  v.12  has  concluded  the  vision 
in  chs.  40-42.  See  Analysis  ii.  A  (pp.  426.  428).  The  altar 
stands  in  the  traditional  position.  Though  the  material  is  not 
named,  no  doubt  stone  may  be  taken  for  granted,  and  dressed 
rather  than  unhewn  stone,  for  the  measurements  imply  a  finished 
surface.  According  to  the  old  law,  Ex.  20  (  E,  the  altar 

could  be  of  earth  or  of  unhewn  stone  ;  Solomon  s  altar  was  of 
bronze,  1  K.  86",  2  K.  16“  cp.  2C.41;  the  additional  altar 
which  Ahaz  built  was  probably  of  stone,  2  K.  16  ;  the  post- 

exilic  altar  was  of  unhewn  stones,  like  the  altars  which  succeeded 
it,  1  Macc.  447  (Philo  De  Spec.  Leg.  i.  §  274  ;  Jos.  c.  Ap.  1  §  198  ; 
Mishn.  Middoth  iii.  4a).  In  P  the  portable  altar  was  of  wood 
overlaid  with  bronze,  Ex.  271'8.  The  material,  however,  is  not 
considered  in  the  present  passage  so  much  as  the  shape  and 
dimensions.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  know  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  words  rendered  base ,  ledge,  compartment ;  but  it  is  tolerably 
clear  that  the  altar  was  built  in  three  square  blocks,  diminishing 
in  size,  and  standing  on  a  low  platform.  In  its  squareness  the 
altar  resembled  that  of  the  post-exilic  period,  supposing  that 
2  C.  41  really  describes  the  altar  of  the  Chronicler  s  own  time  , 
for  its  construction  in  stages  a  parallel  is  offered  by  the  Herodian 
altar,  which  was  built  in  four  blocks,  according  to  Middoth  in.  ia; 
and  indeed  this  design  seems  to  have  been  not  unusual  in 
antiquity,  and  may  perhaps  go  back  to  the  Babylonian  zifrkurat 
or  temple-tower  (Nielsen  JPOS.  xiii.  1933,  206).  The  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  altar  are  intended  to  be  significant :  the  topmost 
block,  the  hearth,  was  12  cubits  square,  and  the  height,  including 
the  horns,  was  also  12  cubits ;  this  numerical  symbolism 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  Herodian  altar-hearth,  which  was 
twice  the  size,  namely  (12  x2)  x  (12  x2)  cubits,  and  the  height 
6  cubits  to  the  base  of  the  horns  (Middoth  iu.  ib).  Lastly,  the 
altar  was  approached  on  the  E.  side  by  steps,  the  number  of 
which  is  not  given  :  this  was  contrary  to  the  old  law,  Ex.  20 
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but  in  accordance  with  common  practice,  e.g.  at  Baalbek  and 
Petra  ;  see  Kittel  Studien  z.  Hebr.  Arch.  1908,  53  f.,  147-151 ; 
and  Gray  Sacrifice  139  ff.  for  the  whole  subject.— 13.  And 
these  are  the  measurements  of  the  altar]  The  section  begins  abruptly, 
with  nothing  to  prepare  the  way  for  it  in  the  context. — in 
cubits  a  cubit  is  a  cubit  and  a  handbreadth]  The  ordinary  cubit 
of  c.  17}  in.  is  meant ;  see  on  405,  which  has  probably  suggested 
the  explanatory  gloss  here.  The  Vrs.  differ  in  detail,  but  all 
recognize  ‘  a  cubit  and  a  handbreath.’— and  ‘  its  ’  base  a  cubit ] 
The  word  hek  means  usually  the  ‘  fold  ’  of  a  garment  Ex.  4«-, 
or  *  bosom  ’  of  the  body  Dt.  137 ;  in  1  K.  2235  the  ‘  hollow,’’ 
interior,  of  a  chariot ;  the  latter  sense  may  be  applied  to  the 
present  description.  The  form  and  position  of  the  hek  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty  :  its  height  is  said  to  be  one  cubit, 
it  is  connected  with  the  ground  v.14,  its  breadth  i.e.  perhaps  its 
projection  beyond  the  square  above,  is  one  cubit  v.17.  Some 
think  that  it  means  a  hollow  channel  to  carry  off  the  sacrificial 
blood  (Thenius,  Sm.,  Kitt.,  Kr.) ;  the  general  description, 
however,  suggests  a  platform  or  base,  into  which  the  square 
above  appeared  to  sink,  as  into  a  bosom.  So  perh.  <@ 
KoXwya,  w  ‘pavement,’  £>V  ‘  bosom  ’ ;  Rashi,  Kim.  f founda¬ 
tion.  and  *  a  ’  border  upon  its  edge ]  This  border,  gebhdl  was 
perhaps  a  moulded  edge  round  the  hek ;  the  word=lit.  *  some¬ 
thing  that  marks  a  limit,’  in  4°12  a  barrier.  It  measured  a 
span  (?  in  height )=half  a  cubit  v.17.  As  the  technical  sense  of 
these  building  terms,  including  ‘  the  ‘ azard  *  v.17,  is  unknown, 
the  design  of  the  whole  can  only  be  conjectured.  The  sketch 
given  by  Kittel  Stud.  z.  Hebr.  Arch.  54>  a-fld  reproduced  by 
Kr.  al.,  is  at  any  rate  intelligible.— A nd  this  is  the  9  height  9  of 
the  altar]  belongs  to  the  next  v.  ffl  reads  gabh  ?=‘  mound/ 
1624  n. ;  1.  gobhah  9  height '  with  ©.—14.  ‘  '  from  the  base— 

the  ground— to  the  lower  plinth  two  cubits]  The  translation  plinth 
may  roughly  serve  to  represent  the  9  azara,  which  is  used  in  later 
Hebr.  for  ‘  the  court '  of  the  temple  2  C.  49  613,  Hebr.  Sir.  5011, 
Targ.,  Mishn. ;  the  primary  meaning  is  probably  ‘  enclosure ' ; 
here  and  in  4519  it  seems  to  be  applied  to  an  upright  1  compart¬ 
ment,  namely,  to  the  lower  or  the  smaller  plinth  two  cubits  [high) 
immediately  above  the  base,  and  to  the  greater  plinth  four  cubits 
[high)  which  surmounted  the  lower .  In  jftfl  the  ground  is  loosely 
appended  to  the  base,  either  as  an  explanation  or  as  a  reader's 
gloss. — and  a  breadth ,  one  cubit  .  .  .  and  a  breadth ,  the  cubit] 
So  M  lit.  ;  for  clearness  we  might  render  each  time  and  the 
breadth  {was)  a  cubit ;  the  lower  plinth  was  recessed  a  cubit 
from  the  base,  and  the  greater  plinth  a  cubit  from  the  lower. 
The  altar  thus  rose  in  tiers  of  diminishing  size ;  the  third  and 
smallest  block  was  the  altar-hearth,  v.15,  the  base  not  being 
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counted. — 15.  And  the  hearth  (was)  four  cubits  (high)]  The 
topmost  of  the  three  blocks,  the  one  on  which  the  sacrifices 
were  burned.  The  Hebr.  word  is  written  here  har’el  and 
’artel  (cl.  b  and  v.16) ;  the  two  ways  of  spelling  it  merely  re¬ 
present  popular  explanations,  ‘  the  mountain  of  God  and  ^  the 
lion  of  God  ’ ;  etymologically  the  pronunciation  would  be  ar  al 
or  ’ar’el,  from  a  root  meaning  ‘  to  burn,’  so  ‘  an  altar-hearth. 
The  word  came  down  from  ancient  days,  for  on  the  Moabite 
Stone  1.  12  Mesha'  says,  ‘  I  brought  thence,’  from  the  Israelite 
city  of  ‘Ataroth,  ‘  the  ’ar’al  of  Daudoh.’- — and  from  the  hearth 
and  upwards  were  the  horns,  ‘  a  cubit  '  (high)]  So  <&,  for  the 
horns,  four.  The  reading  adopted  gives  the  height  of  the  horns  ; 
no  other  detail  about  them  is  preserved,  though  they  are 
frequently  mentioned  (some  26  times),  and  were  regarded  as 
an  essential  feature  of  an  altar,  and  treated  with  special  ob¬ 
servance,  e.g.  Ex.  272  2912  3010,  Lev.  426,  30*  34  ;  see  further 
i  K.  i50  228,  Am.  314,  Jer.  171,  Ps.  11827 ;  Jos.  War  v  5,  6 
KcparoctSct?  7rpoav€^a>v  ya>vtas  (of  the  Herodian  altar)  ,  Mishn. 
Middoth  iii.  ia.  The  horns,  set  upright  at  the  four  corners, 
were  characteristic  not  only  of  Semitic,  but  of  Minoan  and 
Greek  altars  ;  a  good  illustration  may  be  seen  on  the  stone 
from  T£ma  (N.  Arabia),  CIS.  ii.  113,  Tab.  ix.  ;  also  Gressmann 
T .  u.  B.2  ii.  Abb.  458-461.  Two  homed  altars  of  the  Israelite 
period  have  been  found  at  Shechem,  and  one  at  Gezer  c.  600  b.c.  ; 
see  Lods  Israel,  Pis.  xv.,  xvi.  The  origin  of  the  symbolism  is 
disputed  ;  most  probably  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  horns  of 
sacrificed  oxen. — 16.  The  altar-hearth  measured  12  x  12  cubits , 
and  it  was  square,  like  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  Ex  271  38  P, 
and  the  altar  of  incense  Ex.  302  3725  P1— *7;  And  the  plinth 
was  14  (cubits)  in  length  by  14  in  breadth  on  its  four  sides]  Which 
of  the  two  plinths  (v.14)  is  meant  ?  In  v.20  the  plinth  is  certainly 
referred  to  as  if  it  denoted  the  whole  structure  ;  but  here,  in 
what  is  intended  to  be  a  detailed  description,  the  case  is  not 
quite  the  same.  Hence  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  that 
some  words  have  fallen  out,  and  that  we  should  read,  ^  the 
greater  plinth  was  14  x  14  on  its  four  sides,  and  the  smaller  plinth 
was  sixteen  (cubits)  in  length  by  sixteen  in  breadth  on  its  four 
sides:  A  copyist's  eye  may  have  glanced  from  the  first  on  its 
four  sides  to  the  second,  and  left  out  the  intervening  sentence  , 
so  Bertholet,  Kr.  al.  An  early  Assyrian  altar  of  c.  1250  b.c., 
and  a  similar  one  of  the  7th  cent.  (Budge  Ass.  Sculpts,  in  the 
Brit  Mus.  PI.  vii.),  described  by  Opitz  in  Archiv  f.  Onentforsch. 
vii.  1931,  83  ff.,  illustrate  well  the  three-staged  altar  which  we 
have  here.  Rost  in  Meissner's  Festschrift  ii.  1929,  170  ff.  takes 
as  his  model  a  different  type  of  altar  (Jew.  Enc.  i.  465),  and  tries 
to  make  the  present  description  conform  to  it,  without  much 
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success. — and  the  border  was  round  about  it,  half  a  cubit ]  Adopt¬ 
ing  the  view  that  a  sentence  has  fallen  out  just  before  this,  it 
(fem.)  must  refer  to  the  lower  of  the  two  plinths ;  the  border, 
half  a  cubit  (?  in  height)  is  the  border  .  .  a  span  (?  in  height) 
of  v.13,  and  in  both  places  it  is  connected  with  the  base ;  appar¬ 
ently  it  formed  a  gutter  or  channel  to  receive  the  blood. — and 
the  base  ( belonged )  to  if]  Again,  it  (fem.)  is  the  lower  of  the  two 
plinths ;  beyond  it  the  base  projected  one  cubit,  as  v.13  has 
already  said.  The  total  height  was  12  cubits,  namely,  1  (base) 
+2  (lower)+4  (greater  plinth)-)-4  (hearth)+i  (horns). — and 
its  steps  faced  east ]  its  (mas.)  refers  to  the  altar.  In  the  old  law 
steps  are  expressly  forbidden  ;  perhaps  the  reason  alleged  in 
Ex.  2026  may  not  be  the  ultimate  one,  for  altars  with  steps  were 
in  general  use  among  the  heathen  Semites,  e.g.  at  Ba'albek  and 
Petra  (Kittel  l.c.  146  ff. ;  Nielsen  JPOS.  xiii.  203  ff.),  and 
possibly  at  Ras  esh-Shamra  ( Syria  xii.  1931,  2).  When  large 
altars  were  built,  steps  must  have  been  provided,  e.g.  for  the 
brazen  altar  Ex.  271"8  P,  and  for  the  altar  of  the  second  temple 
2  C.  41  (‘  Solomon’s  ’)  ;  but  according  to  Jos.  War  v.  5,  6, 
Aristeas  §  87,  Middoth  iii.  3b,  the  altar  of  the  third  temple  was 
approached  by  ‘  a  gradual  slope  ’ ;  Hollis  Arch,  of  Herod’s  T.  309  f. 
Here  the  steps  faced  east,  so  that  the  priest  and  the  worshippers 
behind  him  would  be  facing  west ;  the  same  position  appears 
in  the  primitive  high  places  at  Petra,  and,  it  is  suggested,  points 
to  the  worship  of  the  rising  new  moon  in  early  times  (Nielsen 
l.c.  203).— Vv.  18-27.  The  altar  :  its  consecration.  The  altar 
is  dedicated  by  applying  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  to  its 
essential  parts ;  by  this  means  the  inherent  sinfulness  of  material 
things  is  expiated  and  removed  :  the  rite  is  to  last  seven  days. 

Like  vv.12'17  this  section  stands  outside  the  vision-form 
of  the  previous  chs. ;  see  Analysis  ii.  A  ( b ).  Two  points  may 
be  noted,  (a)  The  verbs  are  sometimes  in  the  2nd  p. 
sing.,  w.18-22a-  23-  24a-  23a  sometimes  in  the  3rd  p.  plur., 
VV-22b.  24b.  25b.  26.  27#  <g  alters  Jfl  to  the  3rd  plur.  throughout ; 
but  the  change  of  person  is  significant  of  the  diverse  origin  of 
the  passage,  and  #Ts  readings  should  be  retained,  (b)  The 
technical  terms  and  the  run  of  the  sentences  recall  the  language 
of  P,  especially  those  passages  in  which  Jahveh  is  commanding 
Moses,  and  Moses  is  passing  on  the  order  to  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
Ex.  1243,  29361-.  To  judge  from  the  formulae  thus  saith  Jahveh 
v.18  and  it  is  the  oracle  of  Jahveh  w.19-27,  Jahveh  Himself  is 
speaking,  though  in  v.24  He  is  referred  to  in  the  3rd  person  : 
the  same  phenomena  appear  in  4713~487- 18 -29.  This  shews  that 
the  section  has  undergone  a  good  deal  of  editorial  handling ; 
moreover,  it  has  been  loosely  fitted  into  the  Book  by  and  he  said 
unto  me,  Son  of  man,  thus  saith  Jahveh  v.18,  to  give  the  impression 
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that  Ezekiel  was  being  addressed.  As  a  specimen  of  draft 
legislation  this  should  be  compared  with  Ex.  3028  4010  P. — 
18.  These  are  the  statutes.]  Cp.  the  formula  in  P,  Num.  192  3121, 
andv.12supr.  The  altar  is  to  be  used  for  two  purposes,  the 
offering  of  burnt  sacrifice,  the  application  of  sacrificial  blood. — 
to  throw  blood  against  it]  The  blood  was  tossed  or  thrown  (zarak) 
against  the  side  of  the  altar  out  of  a  bason  (mizrak)  ;  see  Driver 
on  Ex.  2916,  and  the  description  of  the  rite  in  Mishn.  Zebahim 
v.  4-7 ;  Rashi  on  Lev.  i6  says,  ‘  he  throws  (the  blood)  from  the 
vessel  on  the  wall  of  the  altar  below  the  red  line/  The 
*  sprinkling '  of  blood  was  done  by  the  finger,  and  the  verb 
used  is  hizzd,  e.g.  Lev.  46  59  etc.— 19.  And  thou  shalt  give  unto 
the  priests  the  Levites  who  are  of  the  seed  of  Sadok]  Ezekiel 
appears  to  be  the  person  addressed,  but  really  it  is  Moses, 
according  to  the  convention  adopted  by  the  priestly  legislators, 
who  were  engaged  in  committing  to  writing  the  rules  and 
customs  which  they  administered  or  wished  to  introduce  ;  cp. 
the  commands  given  to  ‘  Moses  ’  in  Ex.  29s6* 37  3026"29  and  the 
execution  of  them  in  Lev.  811.  For  the  seed  of  fpadok  see  on 
40 46 ;  Ezekiel's  ruling  on  the  subject  is  taken  for  granted.  So 
far  as  concerned  the  Sadokites,  the  two  terms  priests,  Levites , 
could  be  applied  to  them,  cp.  4416  >  this  recalls  the  usage  of  D, 
e.g.  Dt.  I79- 18  181  24s  27®  ;  but  with  regard  to  non-§adokites, 
Ez.  drew  a  distinction  ;  such  Levites  were  to  be  deprived  of 
their  priesthood,  4410'14,  and  later  legislation  distinguished 
Levites  from  priests,  454- 6  4810-13 ;  this  became  the  established 
rule  in  P,  e.g.  Num.  36*10  181’7. — who  are  near  to  me]  Or  perhaps, 
draw  near ;  4218  n.  The  addition  of  the  prophetic  it  is  the 
oracle  of  Jahveh ,  not  in  D  or  P,  marks  an  editor's  hand  :  w.18fl* 
had  to  be  adapted  to  a  place  in  the  prophet's  book. — a  young 
bullock  for  a  sin-offering]  The  hallowing  of  the  altar  begins  with 
a  rite  of  purification  ;  for  sin  can  infect  even  material  things, 
and  must  be  removed  before  any  object  or  person  can  be 
dedicated  to  Jahveh.  A  similar  rite  for  the  consecration  of 
an  altar  is  enacted  in  Lev.  816  P  (the  basis  of  Ex.  2936f*).— 
20.  The  blood,  which  was  regarded  as  containing  the  *  soul '  or 
principle  of  life,  is  put  upon  the  prominent  parts  of  the  altar  in 
order  to  communicate  holiness.  At  the  same  time  the  applica¬ 
tion  was  intended  to  purify  and  purge  the  altar  from  its  in¬ 
herent  sinfulness ;  cp.  4518"20,  where  the  purpose  of  the  rite  is 
to  remove  contamination  from  that  which  is  already  holy. 
Thus  a  two-fold  intention  may  be  said  to  determine  the  act,  the 
Imparting  of  holiness  and  the  removal  of  sin.  The  blood  is 
first  applied  to  the  horns  with  the  finger,  cp.  in  P,  Ex.  2912, 
Lev.  426*  30*  34  816  ;  then  to  the  four  corners  of  the  plinth  cp.  4519, 
the  plinth  being  apparently  an  inclusive  term  for  ‘  the  smaller 
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and  the  greater  plinths '  of  v.14,  i.e.  the  altar  below  the  hearth, 
cp.  the  wall  of  Lev.  i15  59  ;  lastly  to  the  border ,  prob.  the  raised 
edge  or  moulding  round  the  base,  vv ,13- 17 ;  on  ordinary  occa¬ 
sions  the  blood  is  poured  out  at  the  foundation ,  Ex.  2912,  Lev. 
4I8'  25‘  30*  34. — and  thou  shalt  purify  and  purge  it]  The  two  words 
together  as  in  Ex.  2936,  Lev.  816,  2  C.  29s4 ;  &  renders  only  the 
second.  The  first,  Hebr.  hiffe’,  means  to  remove  sin,  by  applying 
sacrificial  blood  to  the  material  object,  whether  the  altar,  as 
here  and  vv.22f*,  Lev.  816,  or  the  sanctuary  ch.  4518,  or  the 
leprous  house  Lev.  I449-  52.  The  second  word,  Hebr.  kipper , 
means  to  expiate  by  a  ritual  act ;  its  original  significance  is 
shewn  by  the  Bab.  kaparu=‘  to  spread  over/  i.e.  to  ‘  cover  ' 
with  an  expiatory  medium  and  to  ‘  wipe  away '  the  impurity  ; 
both  word  and  rite  may  have  come  into  Israel  from  Babylonia. 
The  earlier,  non-priestly  writings  of  the  O.T.  use  kipper  in 
the  sense  of  propitiate  when  a  person  is  the  object,  Gen.  3221  [20] 
JE,  Prov.  1614,  or  cover,  with  or  without  a  ceremony,  when 
the  context  refers  to  sin.  Ex.  3230  J,  2  S.  213,  Is.  67  2214  27®, 
Prov.  166 ;  when  God  is  the  subject,  the  covering  becomes 
purging,  and  God,  not  man,  provides  the  means  ;  see  1683  n. 
In  Ez.  and  P  the  word  has  acquired  the  technical  sense  of 
expiating  sin,  whether  in  things  or  persons,  and  normally  by  a 
sacrifice,  though  other  means  might  be  employed,  e.g.  4520, 
Ex.  3016f*,  Lev.  1463,  Num.  819  I7llf*  [i646f-]  2513  3160  3s33.  It 
may  be  noticed  that  whereas  in  Ez.  4516"17  an  expiatory  virtue  is 
ascribed  to  all  sacrifices,  in  P  it  is  ascribed  to  all  except  the 
meal-  and  peace-offering,  at  any  rate  kipper  does  not  occur  in 
connexion  with  them.  Lev.  2  and  3.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
conventional  rendering  ‘  atone/  ‘  atonement/  should  be  avoided 
in  the  O.T. ;  it  is  the  N.T.  which  uses  the  metaphor  of  making 
God  and  man  at  one,  KaTaWao-artiv,  KaraWayr j.  See  further 
Gray  Sacrifice  67  ff.  359  n . ;  S.  A.  Cook  in  R.  of  S.3  645  ff.— 
21.  And  thou  shalt  take  the  bullock  of  the  sin-offering  and  it  shall 
‘  be  burned ']  The  sin-offering,  after  its  blood  has  been  applied  to 
the  altar,  is  to  be  burned  elsewhere,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  its 
dangerous  holiness  ;  cp.  Ex.  2914,  Lev.  412  623  1627 ;  R .  of  S.3, 
35°  371  ff-  This  was  the  rule  for  public  sin-offerings  like 

the  present ;  in  the  case  of  private  sin-  and  guilt-offerings  the 
flesh  belonged  to  the  priests,  and  was  eaten  by  them,  see  4213  n., 
4429.  According  to  P,  Ex.  2913,  Lev.  4s*10  1626,  the  fat  of  the 
sin-offering  was  burned  on  the  altar,  but  not  here.  For  jJl  and 
he  shall  burn  it  1.  and  they  shall  burn  [it],  equivalent  to  a  passive. — 
in  the  appointed  place  (miphkadh)  of  the  house  outside  the 
sanctuary ]  The  position  of  the  miphkadh  is  not  further  defined, 
nor  is  it  mentioned  in  chs.  40-42  ;  Neh.  331  refers  to  the  gate  of 
the  Miphkadh,  which  led  into  the  temple-area  from  the  east. 
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The  term  corresponds  to  '  outside  the  camp  ’  in  Ex.  2914, 
Lev.  412- 21  817  911  1627. — 22.  The  consecration  is  to  ian  seven 
days  v.26  ;  on  the  second  and  following  days  a  he-goat  takes  the 
place  of  the  bullock  for  the  sin-offering,  and  in  addition  there 
is  a  burnt  offering  consisting  of  a  bullock  and  a  ram  vv.23'26. 
For  the  he-goat  cp.  4523  and  in  P  Lev.  93- 15,  Num.  71®  P8, 
Lev.  422"26.— 23.  Now  that  the  altar  has  been  *  cleared  of  sin,’ 
it  becomes  possible  to  present  a  burnt  offering  to  be  wholly 
consumed  by  fire  upon  the  earth.  The  ‘old  is  the  sacrifice 
which  goes  up  on  to  the  altar,  or  goes  up  from  the  altar  in  smoke  ; 
etymologically  either  meaning  is  possible.  Cp.  the  language 
of  Lev.  1620. — 24.  And  thou  shall  present  them]  As  though  ‘  Moses’ 
were  being  addressed  5  see  on  v.19. — and  the  priests  shall  cast 
salt  upon  them ]  The  use  of  salt  with  the  bimit  offering  is  not 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  O.T.,  though  it  may  have  been 
traditional,  and  was  customary  outside  Israel,  e.g.  among  the 
Babylonians,  KATA  598.  With  the  meal-offering,  minha,  salt 
was  used  according  to  Lev.  213,  and  the  incense  was  salted 
Ex.  3038,  Lev.  247  <g,  Sir.  491 ;  but  not  till  later  times  do  we 
find  evidence  for  salt  in  connexion  with  the  burnt-offering. 
Josephus  Ant.  iii.  9,  1  refers  to  it,  and  he  is  supported  by  the 
N.T. ;  Mk.  949  ‘  every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt,’  though 
the  reading  is  probably  a  '  Western  ’  gloss,  illustrates  the 

Eractice  of  the  day.  In  the  Mishni,  Zebahim  vi.  5  speaks  of  the 
ird  offered  as  an  ‘old,  which  the  priest  strews  with  salt  and 
throws  on  the  fire  of  the  altar.  Salt  was  explained  as  a  symbol 
of  the  covenant  with  Israel  (so  the  Rabbis  on  Lev.  213,  Talm. 
Menahoth  20a),  cp.  Num.  1819,  2  C.  135,  a  symbol  which  goes  back 
to  the  old  nomadic  bond  established  by  partaking  of  food  in 
common :  ‘  there  is  salt  between  us  ’  (R.  of  5. 3  270).  In 
Arab,  malaha  ‘  to  season  with  salt  ’  forms  the  noun  milhat  ‘  a 
treaty.’ — 25.  Seven  days  thou  shalt  offer  a  goat  as  a  sin-offering 
daily ]  A  trivial  error  of  calculation  :  the  rite  is  to  last  seven 
days  (v.26)  ;  on  the  first  a  young  bullock  is  to  be  sacrificed  as 
a  sin-offering  (vv.19"21)  ;  on  the  second,  a  he-goat  as  a  sin-offering 
and  a  bullock  and  a  ram  as  a  burnt  offering  (vv.22"23) ;  the 
latter  sacrifices,  therefore,  occur  on  six,  not  seven  days.  On 
the  eighth  day  the  regular  sacrifices  can  begin  (v.27).  The  word 
offer  means  lit.  do,  make,  and  used  is  in  connexion  with  ( a ) 
particular  classes  of  sacrifice,  e.g.  v.27  4517  462- 12- 14,  and  (b) 
both  animal  and  vegetable  offerings,  e.g.  4522"24  467- 12 ' 16.  This 
idiomatic  usage  is  found  in  the  older  literature  as  well  as  in  P, 
e.g.  for  (a)  Judg.  1316,  1  K.  316  8«4,  2  K.  517,  Dt.  1227,  in  P 
Lev.  922  1419  169,  Num.  616  15s- 14  ;  for  (b)  Judg.  619,  1  K.  1823, 
in  P  Ex.  2936-  38f-,  Lev.  1516  2223,  Num.  617  156  284-  *•  ”•  24. 
The  verb  can  even  be  used  absolutely  in  the  sense  to  sacrifice, 
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e  g-  4525,  Ex.  io2®  J,  2  K.  17 ».  It  is  probable  that  this  ex¬ 
tension  of  usage  developed  from  the  meaning  to  prepare  or  dress 
food,  Gen.  i87- 8 ;  the  same  development  occurs  in  other 
languages,  e.g.  Akk.  epeSu  ‘  to  do,  make,  offer,’  Upa  oe£uv, 
sacra  facere.  Driver  DB.  iii.  588b .—they  shall  offer]  The  vb 
changes  from  2  p.  sing,  to  3  p.  plur.,  indicating  an  addition  by 
another  hand.  Kr.  thinks  that  the  allusion  to  the  burnt 
offering  in  the  consecration  rite,  vv.23'-,  is  from  a  different  source, 
and  that  only  the  sin-offering  with  application  of  the  blood 
formed  the  act  of  dedication  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  reference  to  the  burnt  offering  in  w.23^*  is  secondary. — 
26.  Seven  days  they  shall  purge  the  altar]  See  on  v.20 ;  the  language 
resembles  that  of  Ex.  2937a.  Both  the  sin-offering  (vv.19*21) 
and  the  burnt  offering  (w.23-  24)  were  held  to  possess  an  ex¬ 
piatory  virtue  ;  so  in  P,  Lev.  56"10  9s-7  128  151s-  30  i63-«.  24 
Num  6“  I524f-,  all  with  kipper.  Cp.  Job  1  \—and  they  shall 
install  it]  lit.  fill  its  hand .  The  phrase  is  here  applied  meta¬ 
phorically  to  the  altar ;  elsewhere  it  denotes  installing  or 
instituting  to  priestly  office,  e.g.  Tudg.  1712  1  K  it33  •  in  P 
Ex.  28«  299- 29-  33  -  3®,  Lev.  833  1632  h™,  Num  3^2  C.139  • 
sometimes  in  a  figurative  sense,  Ex.  3229  J,  1  C.  29®,  2  C.  2931! 
The  sacrifices  offered  at  the  ceremony  were  called  installations 
lit.  fillings.  Ex.  2922-  31-  34,  Lev.  737  822- 28  ;  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  expression  arose  from  a  custom  of  filling  the  candi¬ 
date  s  hands  with  portions  of  the  sacrifice  ;  its  origin  is  to  be 
looked  for  rather  in  the  Bab.  idiom  umalli  kata  '  he  filled  the 
hands,’  used  generally  of  conferring  a  dignity,  e.g.  ‘  the  god 
Ashshur  filled  his  hand  with  an  unrivalled  kingdom,’  KB.  i. 
188.  190.  27*  So  they  shall  finish  the  days\  (f&  om.  \  the  words 

were  perhaps  inserted  on  the  basis  of  \.™.—And  it  shall  come 
to  pass]  The  idiom  which  normally  stands  at  the  beginning  of 
a  sentence.  On  the  eighth  day,  after  the  rite  of  consecration  is 
completed,  the  regular  sacrifices  can  start.— shall  offer  your 
burnt  offerings  and  your  peace-offerings]  The  two  main  types 
of  sacrifice,  cp.  462- 12  ;  so  in  earlier  writings  Ex.  2024-  T26 
Dt.  27«-  E,  1  S.  139,  2  S.  617f-,  24s®,  1  K.  31®  g2® ;  in  ch.  451* 
and  m  P  Josh.  2223  three  are  named,  burnt,  peace-,  meal-offerings 
(or  sin-offerings  4517,  Lev.  922  ;  or  sacrifice  i.e.  peace-offerings 
Josh.  2229).  0 

Ch.  43,  I.  J1JB  "IBK  *1] w 
of  the  first ;  om, 

which  does  not  occur 
r#  v.4  4022  4216. 
wrongly.— 2.  'ji  iSlpi]  < 

7roWu)vf  ?  dnr\  =ayt>  for 
*  spread  light  ’  (‘NK)  ; 
i^Xa/xxf/ey  ws  <p£yyoi  .  . 


‘lVE'H  Sk]  The  second  *W  is  an  accidental  repetition 
. ;  cp.  the  repetition  of  tOeu  in  44s.  For  njb  i^k, 
again  in  this  phrase  (9 2  is  not  quite  parallel),  1. 

At  the  end  of  the  v.  adds  *al  tfijyayty  ^ 
&  k.  (pwv 7j  ttjs  Tape/d.po\7)s  d)s  <f)U)vr)  dLirXaaia^dyTUjy 
— n'V’Kn]  The  Hiph.  is  prob.  denominative, 
cp.  Gen.  i**-*7,  Ps.  119*30  I39i2  freely 

kvk\60€v. — 3.  nmt:n  n>ODDi]  1.  n^rn  <g.  om. 
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Wt  .  .  .  raODDl,  cp.  7*n.— 1 *M]  6  MSS  non,  6  eloxop'vofUvovajrroOJ} 
quando  venit.  'K22  might  be  an  abbreviation  of  JW  H22 ,  but  —  p\, 

without  a  hint  of  anything  else;  ct.  38 For  rwS  «  rou  xp«"w  = 
wo1?.— ntnon  mtoDi]  1.  n*TMl  &>■  Each  time  that  the  plur.  occurs^  ^ 

'o  seems  to  be  redundant,  the  text  is  uncertain  ;  0  8‘  io1  «"•  •“» 

kclI  ri  6pa<ns  tov  tipfiaros  oC  tdov  /card  ttjj/  8pa<np  t)v  tSov,  Cp.  3  <©•  deters 

Am.  JBL.  xii.  (1893)  51  *•  suggests  that  nmtwi  f 
which  again  goes  back  to  man.  But  see  Comment. — MD  So  44  ,  ct. 

ms  Sy  i28  328  98  ii13  ;  see  i20«. — 5.  Ho.  thinks  that  nn  'awni  ha,s  been 
substituted  for  MK-3M  44®,  which  originally  followed  42 20,  and  that 
1 — 448  is  a  later  insertion  from  various  sources;  see,  however, 
Analvsis  i  (aV(g)  *  ii.  A. — r\' an  '*»  '2  m ni]  The  sub],  of  160  is  *  2, 
not  n^n,  i.e.  t6o  is  trans.,  as  elsewhere  in  Ez.  817n>  Usually  the 
accus.  after  vbz>  is  marked  by  ns  (exc.  281®  ?  text)  ;  the  absence  of  ns 
causes  the  ambiguity  here.  g>  takes  kSo  as  intrans.,  and  I  saw  that 
house  of  the  Lord  was  filled  with  his  glory.’-6  .pawn]  «  paia- 
phrases  koX  t(rrr,py  kclI  18ov  ^-W]  See  22  n.— *□»] )  See  40 
1  ^Km  Vrs. — 7.  'd  n«  .  .  mpo  nK]  A  clear  case  of  nK  being  used,  as  m 
Mishnaic  Hebr.,  to  give  emphasisandnotas  the  Signofthe  accus. ; 
cp.  443  and  see  1721  n. ;  in  201®  44s  4717'1*  *he  text  1S  doubtful.  Kim. 
remarks  im  ibk  iSkd,  and  some  would  read  nn  .  .  n?  (Toy,  Ro.)  too 
obvious  a  correction.  <&  inserts  Mpaicas  as  a  govennng  Vb k;V 
m  m  an  explanation  rather  than  a  rendering,  Co.  136.— Off  pen 
S  ip  oU  KaraffK’qviSxrei  rb  6vopA  fxov,  which  suggests  the  Dtc  tf  'tf  MW  5 
this,  however,  does  not  occur  in  Ez.  For  'v'  Mn  <8>=  na,  12  w, 
ac6w.__ nan  .  .  'e*  nn]  See  3912. — renders  twice,  as  >«?£>!  and 
w,  Co.  155. — ann^D]  bis  ol  rryovfievoL,  v.9  ;  elsewhere  in  Ez.=iOw 
,,3  7  ^  nine  23®-  12.  <&  seems  dehberately  to  avoid  calhng  the  kings  of 

ftdlh  SrfST(Sly  Of  htathen  kings  26’  27’°- 35  f 17  3*«  «)  :  7  37  »• 

„ai  M  (Comment).  Perhaps  0  wished  to  reproduce  the  contemptuous 
tone  of  the  prophet.— onto]  20  MSS  onto  ®  pnnina  6  twv  paaMuv  avrwv 
tSiv  TidvqKinuiv  ‘  and  by  their  idols’ ;  0  iv  p.iaip  ain-wv. — 8.  wool  .  .  nnna] 
Inf.  of  past  action  followed  by  pf.  c.w.c.  ;  see  310  tt.  own  is  causal,  9  *»•— 
no]  <6  \pbOvpov,  cp.  8  Judg.  19”.  3  R;  73'.  Zech-  12  Sfl3 

Co.  Ps.  S914  ;  the  usual  phrase  in  Ez.  is  M  ['dk]  'non  'n'b,  6“  78  13” 
2q8.  si  (g-L/cai  ^  perhaps  thinking  of  6U  716  etc. — 10.  nnK] 

1.  nmo  ‘with  many  MSS  and  8£>V.— n-an  nK  'c>  'a  nK  nan]  For  the  constrn. 
cp.  Tob  26®. — tyrnmyo  Perhaps  taken  from  v.  .  ^ 

expanding,  ‘  of  their  transgressions  whereby  they  have  transgressed 
against  me.’ — -MMon  mm]  rtc  before  an  indef.  accus.  <&  koX  t^v  bpaatp 
Kal  T7iv  dt&ra?. IP  airrov  ©  k.t.  iroi/xacrlap  afrrov  ='Vn'pv}  W|qP»-  Perhaps  WW 
is  a  miswritten  form  of  V’o'np*  (He.  al.),  cp.  4211  n.  is  established 

bv  the  Akk.  taknitu  from  kaniX  ruD=‘  take  care  of,  do  carefully, 
hence  ‘preparation,’  ‘order’  (Del.  Ass.HWB.  33^.:  for  the  form  cp^ 

H. S3K,  ffpne,  n'pn ;  the  latter  is  read  by  many  MSS  here  and 

f abricam  imply  it ;  but  the  correction  is  too  obvious,  and  not  supported 
bv  <£  In  28 12  MMztfi  <g>  6/xotuxreojs  §2)  ‘  likeness  ’  (as  here)  needs  correc¬ 
tion.—  11.  jmn  .  .  .  U&u  dki]  See  Dr.  §  138  i.;  but  the  long  objective 
clause  before  jnin  is  awkward,  and  it  is  not  quite  natural  to  msist  upon 
being  ashamed  as  the  condition  of  imparting  knowledge.  #  koX  avrol 
Xilfjixf/oPTai  t^p  ic6\a<rtp  ai jtwp,  which  suggests  Up)  (Wellh.  Co.),  this 
will  also  improve  the  sense  by  supplying  a  fresh  subject,  on  JTTix] 

I.  ffanmw  1.  For  mu  cp.  Ps.  4916  Bfr  BT»  Kt..  Is.  451*  Hebn 
Sir.  4.321  marg.  ;  this  word  occasioned  disorder  m  what  follows.  OP 
kclI  diayp&peu  ?  =^rjyi,  cp.  Ex.  32®;  but  uses  diaypdpeLs  for  later 

on _ wi«  Vdi1]  1.  lnhin-S;i.  We  may  suppose  that  imw  vnht  '''a? 

written  in  the  margin  as  a  note  that  WHS  Sal  1  in  the  text  needed 
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correction  to  wmi  ^21  ;  then  from  the  margin  unwi  fei  wnra  tai  !  was 
copied  into  the  text,  and  at  the  wrong  place,  where  the  words  now 
stand  ,  they  should  therefore  be  struck  out  (He.). — lruiaml  From  112 
fix,  arrange ;  the  noun  only  again  Nah.  240,  Job  23s.  ©»  0nj  .  @a  Jai 

TTjv  iroi/MKrlav  atiroO  2  k.t.  <ru/u.7r\rfpu>cra /  afrrov  psslh'tojfi  0  =  <g>A  =  33 

et  fabricae  ejus  as=n'32b  v.».  Co.  thinks  that  the  word’is  wrongly 
copied  from  v.40.— M0101  l-ranm]  The  second  word  is  thus  written  for 
assonance  with  the  first,  cp.  2  S.  3“  Q.  for  mats  Kt.  For  ratio  in  a  concr. 

FvfripntJv  es  A' A  1n"1?  ^  !•  IfiTlrtj'by,  ©  irdiiTa  rd  StKaai/iard  /xov. 

5?,?^  V  d!d  recognize  the  repetitions  of  Wilis  ;  it  renders  only 

Wills  721  ,  (tat  ri)»  inricrTaaiv  airrov. — 12.  Il'an  ftlui  mi]  ©  Kal  rm  SiaypaMr 
rov  0tK0v=n<3n  mis  mi;  but  mi  and  mi  are  sometimes  confused  by  ®, 
see  16“  and  JM  is  supported  by  the  formula  in  P.  g>  also  implies 
mis.  mn]  ©  eMv  2.P=non.  ®a<1  supply  the  omission  in  ®B— 13 
There  is  no  verb  in  — mow]  «&=tok2,  the  usual  idiom.  405 

noal  Hok  riOK]  ©&=r®ol  no«,  V  in  cubito  verissimo  qui  habebat  cubitum 
et  palmum  =n5ia;  nm  rtjKji,  reproducing  the  three  forms. — rowi  pyn] 

L  repV  np'ni.  ©  k6\ttu>(m  {jdffovs  4rl '  irfjxvr,  cp.  v.14  4k  Bdffovs  .  .  rod 
Koi\w/mros,  possibly  a  double  rendering  of  p'n ;  in  v.4’  another  rendering 
is  given,  (tAtXayta.  $£  Kn’wn  ^=ipvi  V  in  sinu  ejus  erat  cubitus.— 
""T?  u""-  °  ,1nDt:,  **  this  special  sense  p'n  is  fern.  ;  but  ©£S>=7i2:i 

which  is  preferable,  and  both  om.  TO'  which,  if  retained,  should  be  rra’ 
For  nil  cp.  Ex.  28“  1  S.  17 4  etc. ;  an  Egypt,  loan-word,  srt=‘  the  hollow 
hand.  — 21]  1.  nji  ©  r6  bj/ot.  V  fossa  altaris.  None  of  the  Vrs 
recognize  the  21  of  i644-  *4-  ’*.—14.  pwi  p'rroi]  As  the  last  sentence 
of  v.«  belongs  here,  the  conjn.  must  be  dropped,  so  ©.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  pwi  P'no  can=pK2  p'nro ;  pm  is  an  addition;  cp.  the 
words  of  explanation  added  in  844  31*  40“  4514.  ©  does  not  recognize 

pKH,  4k  pdOovs  rrjs  dpxn*  rov  KOL\ibp.aros  ai /rov,  hence  Toy  prs.  pYm  s?kto. 
F7POT  ph — rntyn]  The  same  word  as  the  Ar.  'adhirat=‘  the  court 
in  front  of  a  house  '  (but  also  *  ordure  ’).  Muller  Sab.  Denkm.  97  com- 
pares  the  Minnaean  Tly»=‘  frame  '  or  ‘  enclosure/  ‘  Einfassung/  of  a 
buiidmg.  (3  renders  rd  lXa<rrjpiov,  so  in  vv.17'20 ;  an  explanation: 
as  the  plinth  had  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  it 
became  itself  a  propitiatory  vehicle,  like  mtn=iXa<n^/Hoi'.  In  45 19  Vou 

Upov.  &  rends.  t?ydkd='  fence/  *  parapet/  confusing  miy  and  toai, _ 

TOW  arm]  nmi,  so  1  Hebr.  MS  i§>  ;  rvzx  831771  would  be  possible, 

but  ambiguous,  for  nm  refers  not  to  'on  m?yn,  but  to  the  projection 
Pel°w  it-15*  In  cL  b  and  ^  Kt.  bxnxn  Q.  The  article 

in  all  three  forms  shews  that  toon,  toms,  cannot  be  compounded  of  a 
constr.  st.  and  gen.,  as  though  fc+in,  te-p-w.  The  word  is  derived 
from  ms  burn/  Ar.  Jaray,  whence  ' iratun  ‘  hearth  ' ;  with  the  ending 
?  preceded  by  a  short  £  or  a,  as  topipn.  The  Moab  St.  has 

no  doubt  the  original  form.  In  Is.  291-  *•  7  is  adopted  as  an 

ominous  name  for  Jerusalem,  suggesting  a  holocaust;  Cheyne  Enc.  B 
col.  298;  in  Is.  337  tbiOK  is  an  uncertain  reading;  in  2  S.  23"  & 
suggests  a  different  text  and  sense,  though  W.  R.  Smith  R.  of  S. 3  488  f. 
sees  an  allusion  to  the  twin  fire-pillars  of  Moab's  national  sanctuary. — 
tohnsro]  Kt.  toonnro  Q. ;  see  407  w.,  and  ct.  ikwjd  w.23*  26. — yrw  mnpn] 
The  constrn.  as  in  io9  ins  anan.  But  tw  Kepdruv  irfavs^m  'pH.— 
16.  Pya*l  hya*TK  yia*i]  well  rends,  rerpdyuvov  iirl  rd.  r4cr<rapa  /Rpyf  a  trod. 
In  plur.  van  always  with  nvam,=  sides,  i8-  ”  io44.— 17.  miyni]  According 
to  Be.  Kr.  Ro.  1.  rfrnan  miym,  and  after  n^yan  '«  ^[y]  supply  ruopn  miym 
ff'ya'i  nya*TK  ^>y  am  m^y  «y^a  rw  mry  vv.— nniK  a^ao  toaim]  1.  rnnia'ap  G-K. 

S  °i >  °*  ^^9  as  v.1*.  The  prep,  a^ao  often  takes  an  accus. 

suffix,  but  not  the  separate  pron.  in  the  accus.  ;  the  text  of  i  K.  6* 
DlTp  ns  a^ao,  the  only  parallel,  is  corrupt.  <f$  kvk\60€v  kvkXoij/jlcvop  airrip, 
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a  doublet. — hbkh  'Kn]  '  the  cubit,’  the  standard  of  measurement,  cp. 
nDKH  ami  v.14,  Ex.  2618  3621,  1  K.  731f-.— rb  pvyn]  for  rfr  p^nm  as  419 
423  ;  a  periphrasis  for  the  gen.,  cp.  Dt.  430  n)  m  Lam  1™  • 

Kon  iii.  §  281  0.— O' ip  Mb?  VHPJBJp]  For  suff.  in—'  see  G-K.  §  91  *• ; 
Wright  Comp.  Gr.  158.  No  other  instance  of  in .. '  with  fem.  plur. 
occurs;  ct.  ivfcyai  406  Q.,  Am.  98  Q-  As  pointed  must  be  mf. 
constr.  ;  a  mistake  for  fibs  ptcp.,  Vrs.— 18.  mm  TO]  K vpios  0  0eA* 
’I crpariX,  cp.  213  and  442 ;  see  413  n.— pita  .  .  ntofffr  .  naion]  kt. 

*  the  altar  .  .  (it  shall  be)  for  offering  .  .  for  throwing  ;  G-K. 

§  114&. — 19.  on  new]  Cp.  1210  ;  Dr.  §  199  Obs. — 20.  mp^]  treats  the 
four  sing.  vbs.  in  this  v.  as  plur.,  thus  giving  the  action  to  the 
priests;  but  see  p.  469. — Wtfip]  =rDT»n  fiblp,  perh.  rightly,  as 

the  suff.  in  bnnp  has  no  direct  antecedent. — in$riW]  •  •  WO]]  For  Sion 
Pi  in  privative  sense,  G— K.  §  52  The  form  of  suff.  in  vn^S?]  occurs 
only  here,  for  the  usual  in',  Stade  §  628  c.  The  Pi.  m  Bab  kuppura 

*  wiping  away/  is  used  in  Ez.  and  P  of  expiating  sin  in  (a)  things  and 

tb)  persons.  In  (a)  the  vb.  is  followed  by  the  accus.,  4320*  26  45  >  Ley- 
i620-  33a,  more  often  by  the  prep.  5y,  Ex.  29a#f-  3010,  Lev.  81  etc.  ;  in 
tb)  the  vb.  is  always  followed  by  a  prep.,  either  5y  4518,  Lev.  i4  420- 
and  often,  or  nyn  4517,  Lev.  9 7  *i66-  17-  24.  The  distinction  is  care¬ 

fully  observed,  e.g.  Lev.  i633a  and  b.  <£B  renders  real  tfrXdcrovTai  ai W6 
aq  teal  irepipavrleis  airr d  k.  4i-iX.  a C't6.  Dodd  JTS.  xxxii.  352  points  ou^ 
that  <£’s  rendering  of  *i&3  by  i^XdaKeadaL  imphes  that  the  translators 
almost  invariably  took  the  word  to  mean  expiate,  not  propitiate ; 

*  Hellenistic  Judaism,  as  represented  by  the  LXX.,  does  not  regard  the 

cultus  as  a  means  of  pacifying  the  displeasure  of  the  Deity,  but  as  a 
means  of  delivering  man  from  sin,  and  it  looks  in  the  last  resort  to 
God  himself  to  perform  that  deliverance,  thus  evolving  a  meamng  of 
l\d<rK€(r0cu  strange  to  non-biblical  Greek*  (p.  359)- — 21.  nnp*?i]  &  k. 
Xrjp.xl/oi'Tcu,  but  cp.  v.20  n. — fiKenn  non]  Possibly  an  instance  of  apposition. 
Dr.  §  188  (1)  ;  but,  as  in  4016*  28  4516,  the  text  may  be  at  fault,  and 
MKBnn  a  gloss  on  *idh  (so  He.)  ;  6  MSS  fiK&nn  *ic,  an  obvious  correction. 
iD-ifc'i]  Prob.  1.  i*n£],  G-K.  §  144/.  ®  /cara/cau0^(rerai  gives  the  sense; 

^T=Vifl*}ipi. — "ipcn]  In  Phoenician,  NSI.  74  f.,  but  with  an  uncertain 
meaning. — 22.  s'Hpfi]  in  the  sense  of  offering,  v.24  447'  18‘  27  4^» 
corresponding  with  the  usage  of  P,  Ex.  281,  Num.  31 60  ;  ct.  cause  to 
come  near’  Dt.  i17.  Josh.  716fl-  etc.  ©  X^rJ/ovTai  again. — tfiy  *T»yr]  © 
ipLpovs  dvo  alyufv,  ?  adapting  to  Lev.  82-  22.— 25.  msn  vyr  wyn]  W  with 
two  accusatives,  as  in  the  supplements  45s 2’ 2 4  46’*  18‘15,  see  p.  428  ; 
and  cp.  Lev.  1515  2223,  Num.  617.  For  uVb  see  410  n.— 26.  1W]  There  is 
no  Mass,  variant,  Baer  103  ;  but  the  Oriental  schools  give  Kt.  VlMI 
and  Q.  V1D3\  so  many  MSS  and  edns.  <&£*>  =1*1031,  and  connect  cc  fiyos? 
with  the  end  of  v.26 ;  W=#l.— nj]  Kt.  HV,  Vy  Q.  ;  $&=Dn^.— 27. 
vu<mi]  The  n'b  vb.  following  the  analogy  of  K'1?,  G-K.  §  75  rr  I 
prob.  an  orthographic  error.  Many  MSS  bikini. 


Ch.  44.  The  outer  eastern  gateway  closed  vv.  1-3  ; 
the  Glory  of  Jahveh  in  the  temple  v.  4  ;  the  Interpreter’s 
charge  vv.  5-8  ;  the  speech  of  Jahveh  vv.  9-16  ;  rules  and 
provision  for  the  priests  vv.  17-31. — The  main  substance 
of  this  chapter  belongs  to  the  Vision  40-42  431;12,  and  therefore, 
we  may  suppose,  comes  ultimately  from  Ezekiel  himself  :  thus 
the  Vision  is  referred  to  in  v.4 ;  the  angelic  Guide  is  present, 
vv.2<  6  (corrected) ;  the  prophet  hears  the  voice  of  Jahveh 
addressing  him,  vv.9'16 ;  see  p.  425.  The  same  features  have 
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critical  notes  on  xliii.  17-27 ;  xliv.  1-2 

been  noticed  already  in  431"12  >  are  we  then  to  regard  441"16 
as  another  account  of  the  same  event  ?  It  is  difficult  to  make 
out  the  exact  relation  between  the  two  passages  (see  p.  462)  ; 
441"6  seems  to  be  the  later,  because  it  mentions  the  gateway 
as  shut  once  for  all,  and  therefore  presupposes  the  account  of 
Jahveh's  entrance  given  in  431"12.  But  441"16  is  no  mere 
repetition  of  431"12,  for  it  carries  the  narrative  a  stage  further. 
The  speech  of  Jahveh  deals  with  a  fresh  subject,  for  which  the 
preceding  chs.  have  prepared  the  way.  Ezekiel  has  been 
shewn  the  plan  of  the  buildings,  but  he  has  not  yet  learned 
who  are  to  be  the  ministers  of  the  new  sanctuary.  This 
important  question  is  answered  by  vv.9“16.  Regulations  for 
the  priesthood  and  its  maintenance  follow  naturally  in  vv.17’31, 
though  here  the  speech  of  Jahveh  has  been  expanded  at 

yy  18.  25-27.  31 

V.  1.  And  he  brought  me  back ]  The  subject  is  ‘  the  man '  who 
has  guided  the  prophet  hitherto  ;  up  to  this  moment  they  had 
been  standing  in  the  inner  court,  opposite  ‘  the  house/  435 ;  now 
they  move  into  the  outer  court  in  the  direction  of  the  eastern 
gateway ,  i.e.  the  outer  one  (406  4216)  ;  the  prophet  has  to  be 
shewn  something  remarkable  about  it.  The  sanctuary  means 
the  whole  area  ;  the  temple  itself  is  called  ‘  the  house/  w.4f* n* 14. 
—  and  it  was  shut]  Because  Jahveh  had  entered  by  it,  and 
declared  that  He  would  not  leave  His  sanctuary  again,  43 4* 7. — 
2.  And1  he'  said  to  me]  %  and  Jahveh  said  to  me,  so  all  the  Vrs. ; 
but  cl.  b  refers  to  Jahveh  in  the  3rd  person,  and  the  context 
shews  that  here  and  in  v.5  the  Guide  is  the  speaker,  as  Jerome 
in.  loc.  points  out. — this  gateway  shall  be  shut]  A  special  sanctity 
belonged  to  it  after  Jahveh's  entrance.  From  the  outside 
no  one  was  to  pass  through  ;  the  prince,  however,  could  have 
access  to  the  inside,  v.3.  Rashi  and  Kimhi  quote  Middoth  iv.  2a 
as  their  authority  for  stating  that  ‘  the  great  gate '  had  two 
wickets,  one  on  the  N.  and  one  on  the  S.  ;  no  one  ever  entered 
by  that  to  the  S.,  as  is  said  in  Ez.  [v.2] ;  but  Middoth  l.c.  is 
referring  to  the  gate  of  the  temple  itself,  the  quotation,  there¬ 
fore,  is  inapplicable.  There  may  have  been  a  further  reason 
for  closing  the  outer  E.  gateway.  Ezekiel  alludes  to  the  sun- 
worship  which  was  practised  in  the  temple  before  the  exile, 
816 ;  in  this  connexion  it  is  possible  that  at  Massoth  and  Sukkoth, 
which  fell  on  the  spring  and  autumn  equinoxes,  the  E.  gate  was 
ceremonially  opened  to  allow  the  rising  sun  to  penetrate  through 
the  three  gateways  into  the  very  heart  of  the  temple.  This 
superstitious  practice  was  to  be  discontinued  in  the  future. 
See  4525  n. ;  Morgenstem  Hebr.  Union  Coll.  Annual  vi.  (1929) 
32  ff.  ;  Hollis  Myth  and  Ritual  (1933)  106  ff.,  Arch .  of  Herod's 
Temple  (1934)  125-139.  Jerome  applies  the  passage  mystically 
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to  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
even  Paradise  :  all  were  shut  before  the  Incarnation.  He 
mentions  with  approval  those  who  refer  the  words  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  ‘  quae  et  ante  partum,  et  post  partum  virgo 
permansit/  an  interpretation  which  became  popular  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Church ;  e.g.  the  Christmas  hymn  of 
St.  John  Damasc.,  PG .  xcvi.,  col.  824  ;  Brev.  Ambros.,  Office  of 
Lauds  for  15  Aug.  and  8  Sept.  ;  further  illustrations  will  be 
found  in  O'Leary  Daily  Offices  .  .  in  the  Coptic  Church  (1911) 
119.  163  f.  167  ;  Grohmann  Aethiopische  Marienhymnen  (1919) 
77.  184  f. — Jahveh  the  God  of  Israel ]  Only  here  in  Ez.  ;  in  <& 
4318  and  <gA  2047 ;  ct.  43s.  The  title  occurs  frequently  in 
Jer.,  1  and  2  K.,  1  and  2  C.,  Ezr. ;  here  it  is  probably 
editorial. — 3.  As  for  the  prince  {the)  prince ,  he  shall  sit  in  it] 
The  text  of  ffl  is  hardly  correct ;  in  &  the  prince  comes  only 
once.  He  alone  can  use  the  porch  of  the  gateway  i.e.  the  vestibule 
of  the  outer  E.  gateway  which  opened  into  the  outer  court, 
407-  9n. ;  there  he  may  eat  bread  before  Jahveh  i.e.  partake  of  the 
sacrificial  meal  which  accompanied  the  peace-offering,  Ex.  1812  E, 
Lev.  715,  Dt.  I27* 18  277.  Unlike  the  kings  of  the  past  (1  K. 
322. 54. 62ff.  ^25  105f  2  K.  i612f*,  2  C.  2616),  the  prince  of  the 
future  has  no  priestly  rights  in  the  temple.  For  the  language 
of  cl.  b  cp.  46s  :  and  by  its  way  means  ‘  by  the  same  way.' — 
4.  And  he  brought  me  by  way  of  the  north  gateway  to  the  front  of 
the  house]  from  the  outer  eastern  gateway  where  they  were 
standing  (v.1),  round  through  the  northern  inner  gateway, 
cp.  435  n.  Why  did  they  not  go  direct,  through  the  eastern 
inner  gateway  ?  Because,  says  Holscher,  the  editor  remembered 
the  rule  laid  down  in  461  that  the  eastern  inner  gateway  was 
to  be  kept  shut  on  week-days.  Without  being  so  positive  as 
Holscher,  we  may  take  this  to  be  another  reason  for  regarding 
441"16  as  later  than  431-12  (see  p.  462). — and  I  saw  .  .  and  I 
fell  upon  my  face]  Already  recorded  in  43s. — 5.  And  ‘he'  said 
unto  me]  %  And  Jahveh  said  unto  me  ;  but  the  Guide  is  the 
speaker,  see  v.2  n.  ;  he  bids  the  prophet  attend  with  every 
faculty,  a  solemn  charge,  prefacing  a  new  section,  as  in  404  ; 
cp.  28. — concerning  all  its  statutes  and  all  its  laws]  See  4311  n. ; 
there  the  prophet  is  told  to  make  them  known  to  Israel,  here 
to  mark  them  himself. — the  entrance  of  the  house  together  with 
all  the  exits  of  the  sanctuary]  In  4311  the  reference  is  to  structural 
features ;  but  here  the  vv.  which  follow  speak  of  the  persons 
who  have  the  right  to  come  and  go.  When  the  context  is  clear, 
as  in  2  S.  326,  the  words  can  refer  to  persons  ;  but  the  ambiguity 
here,  and  the  unwonted  use  of  the  prep,  rendered  *  together  with,' 
suggest  that  the  sentence  has  been  roughly  introduced  from 
4311. — 6.  to  the  rebellious  '  house*  to  the  house  of  Isr.]  So  with 
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for  JfJl  to  the  rebellion  ;  cp.  27  n.  The  speech  of  the  Guide 
is  continued  in  vv.6*8. — Enough  of  all  your  abominations  !  ]  Cp. 
459>  Dt.  326,  i  K.  1228.  There  is  a  similar  indictment,  though 
based  on  different  grounds,  in  437f*  — 7-  The  ‘  abominations  ' 
of  the  past  consisted,  not  in  the  burial  of  the  kings  within  the 
temple  precincts,  but  in  the  employment  of  uncircumcised  aliens 
for  sacred  purposes.  These  aliens  appear  to  have  been  originally 
prisoners  of  war  presented  by  the  kings  of  Judah  to  the  temple 
as  slaves,  Ezra  820,  Zech.  1421.  The  origin  of  the  institution  is 
explained  by  the  story  of  the  Gibeonites,  Josh.  g23* 27  J  (in  part)  ; 
in  later  times  the  Nethinim  (i.e.  men  given  to  the  sanctuary,' 
1  C.  92,  Ezr.  243, 70  820,  Neh.  746- 73)  were  the  successors,  so  far 
as  their  name  goes,  of  the  slaves  whom  Ez.  denounces ;  cp. 
nethfinim  applied  to  the  Levites  in  P,  Num.  39  816- 19.  In  other 
parts  of  the  Semitic  world  it  was  customary  to  present  foreign 
captives  to  the  temples  ;  thus  Nabonidus  boasts  of  giving 
2850  prisoners  of  war  to  Bel,  Nebo  and  Nergal  (Langdon 
Neubab.  Konigsinschr .  285) ;  in  Phoenicia  the  gerim,  aliens  living 
under  the  protection  of  the  deity,  formed  a  distinct  class  in 
the  personnel  of  a  temple  (NSI.  63.  67  i.).— foreigners  uncir¬ 
cumcised  in  heart  and  uncircumcised  in  flesh ]  i.e.  alien  in  race  and 
character,  cp.  v.9.  The  application  of  circumcision  in  a  spiritual 
sense  becomes  prominent  in  Jeremiah  (44  610  g25)  and  Deuter¬ 
onomy  (io16  306)  ;  it  is  taken  up  by  the  Law  of  Holiness 
(Lev.  2641),  and  by  P  (Ex.  612*  30).  With  Ez.'s  attitude  towards 
foreigners  in  the  service  of  Jahveh  contrast  that  of  the  Third 
Isaiah,  Is.  563* 6f*. — my  sanctuary  to  profane  it,  my  house]  See 
2421  n .  Probably  my  house  is  an  explanatory  gloss  ;  <g  omits 
it ;  cp.  the  repetitions  in  v.3  431. — by  your  presenting  my 
food ,  fat  and  blood]  Cp.  v.15  39 19  n.  The  legislation  of  H  agrees 
with  Ez.  in  excluding  the  foreigners  who  had  been  employed  for 
the  slaughter  and  presentation  of  the  victims,  and  in  describing 
sacrifice  as  the  food  of  God,  Lev.  2i6, 8* 17* 21f-  2225.  P  uses 
food  in  the  same  way,  Num.  28s* 24,  Lev.  311 ;  cp.  Mai.  i7,  Ps.  5013. 
The  fat  was  in  a  special  sense  God's  portion  of  the  sacrifice,  as 
being  the  most  highly  esteemed  part  of  the  animal,  1  S.  216, 
Ex.  2318  E,  Dt.  32 38 ;  not  all  the  fat,  but  that  which  covered 
the  kidneys  and  other  intestines,  Lev.  33* 15 ’17  4®*-.  In  the 
burnt  offering  the  fat  as  well  as  the  flesh  was  burned,  Lev. 
I8f;  12f* ;  in  the  peace-offering  only  the  fat  was  burned,  the  rest 
being  eaten,  Lev.  39’11  715fl\  For  the  sacrificial  use  of  the  blood 
see  on  4318* 20. — and  '  ye  '  have  broken  my  covenant  in  addition 
to  all  your  abominations]  So  with  for  0L  they  have 

broken  ;  see  1659  n. — 8.  And  ye  have  not  kept  the  charge  of  my 
holy  things]  Cp.  vv.14* 15  4045  n.  <gB  om.  the  sentence.— and 
ye  have  set ‘  them  '  as  keepers  of  my  charge]  The  object  may  have 
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been  intentionally  omitted  by  JW,  but  it  must  be  supplied.  At 
the  end  of  the  v.  ffl  reads  unto  you,  a  mistake  for  Therefore  at  the 
beginning  of  v.9. — Vv.  9-16.  The  speech  of  Jahveh.  Aliens  are 
forbidden  to  minister  in  the  temple  ;  their  place  is  to  be  taken 
by  the  Levites  who  had  served  the  local  sanctuaries ;  hence¬ 
forth  the  Levitical  priesthood  is  confined  to  the  Sadokites,  the 
hereditary  priests  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem. — 9-  No  foreigner 
.  .  .  shall  enter  my  sanctuary ]  The  effect  of  this  instruction  may 
be  seen  in  the  measures  taken  by  Haggai  to  keep  out  even 
Samaritans  from  the  restored  temple,  Hag.  214,  Ezr.  43,  and  by 
Nehemiah  a  century  later,  Neh.  I37'9-  30.  Express  legislation 
on  the  subject  was  laid  down  by  the  priests,  Num.  310  P  175  P2. 
In  the  Herodian  temple  a  low  stone  wall  in  the  outer  court 
formed  a  barrier  beyond  which  no  Gentile  was  allowed  to  pass 
on  pain  of  death,  Jos.  War  v.  5,  2.  Warning  inscriptions  in  Gk. 
were  built  into  this  wall ;  one  of  them,  discovered  by  Clermont- 
Ganneau  in  1870,  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Constantinople, 
Jew.  Enc.  xii.  85  ;  Robinson  Ephesians  160 ;  Hollis  Arch,  of 
Herod’s  T.  153.  The  emphasis  on  circumcision  in  the  present 
context  is  to  be  noted.  A  new  importance  attached  itself  to 
the  rite  during  the  exile,  for,  like  the  observance  of  the  sabbath 
(20 12  w.),  it  marked  the  difference  between  Israelites  and 
their  heathen  neighbours.  In  the  early  records  circumcision  is 
taken  for  granted  (Ex.  42«-,  Josh.  521-),  and  not  enforced  by  law ; 
D  refers  to  it  only  in  a  spiritual  sense  (see  on  v.®  supr.) ;  the  idea 
that  it  was  the  sign  of  a  national  covenant  with  Jahveh  is  first 
formulated  by  the  Priestly  School  (Gen.  1710"14  etc.). — in  short, 
no  foreigner  .  .]  For  the  idiom  cp.  69. — 10.  But  the  Levites  who 
went  far  from  me  .  .  .  who  went  astray  from  me  after  their  idols ] 
In  Ez.'s  view  the  worship  at  the  high  places  had  been  nothing 
but  idolatry,  62-«  143-11  i618fl-  23s®-49  36™-  3723-  He  tacitly 
allows  that  the  Levites  who  served  these  sanctuaries  were  priests ; 
that  could  not  be  denied  in  the  face  of  tradition  (e.g.  Jud.  177  13 
i818f-  30,  Dt.  338'11) ;  but  in  future  they  are  to  forfeit  their 
priesthood.  The  subject  of  who  went  astray  may  be  either 
the  Levites  as  in  4811,  or  Israel  as  in  v.15  1411.  om.  the 
words. — they  shall  bear  their  iniquity ]  v.12 ;  see  44  n.  Ct. 
Num.  i823  P,  where  the  Levites  suffer  the  penalty  of  any  guilt 
they  may  incur  in  the  course  of  their  ministrations,  here  they 
are  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  forsaking  Jahveh :  the  contrast 
shews  the  difference  between  P  and  Ez.  Gray  Numbers  234  f. 

The  change  in  the  status  of  the  Levites  had  begun  already ;  it 
may  be  dated  from  the  time  of  Josiah’s  reform  and  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  Deuteronomy,  2  K.  23s-  “• 19f-,  Dt.  I22'12- 13'18-  2®r>. 
What  was  to  become  of  the  Levites  when  the  local  sanctuaries 
were  put  down  ?  Deut.,  which  recognizes  the  priesthood 
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of  all  Levites,  permits  them  to  visit  the  central  sanctuary  and 
offer  sacrifice  there,  and  receive  a  portion  of  the  sacred  dues, 
Dt.  186"8 ;  otherwise,  if  the  Levite  remain  in  his  village,  he 
must  be  supported  by  charity,  Dt.  I212* 18  1427  i6n* 14.  But 
the  plan  did  not  succeed;  either  the  Jerusalem  priests  would 
not  allow  an  invasion  of  their  privileges,  or  it  was  found 
impossible  to  admit  a  large  body  of  additional  priests  to  the 
service  of  the  altar  ;  and  the  country  Levites  preferred  to 
remain  where  they  were,  2  K.  23s.  Already  in  D  a  distinction 
may  be  observed  between  ‘  the  Levite  that  is  in  thy  gates,*  ‘  the 
priests,  the  sons  of  Levi  *  (ll.cc.,  216  319),  and  *  the  priest  *  or 
‘  the  priests  *  of  the  central  sanctuary  (1 712  183  1917  202  263f*)  ; 
Ez.  accentuates  this  distinction  :  only  those  Levites  who  were 
descended  from  Sadok  can  serve  as  priests  in  the  future  temple, 
cp.  v.15a  4319 ;  the  rest  are  to  take  over  the  humbler  duties  of 
the  temple  slaves.  Thus  Ez.*s  cherished  principle  of  holiness 
is  secured  ;  all  the  offices  of  the  sanctuary,  even  the  most 
menial,  are  to  be  filled  by  persons  belonging  to  the  sacred 
tribe.  The  final  stage  arrives  in  the  elaborated  system  of  P. 
A  sharp  line  is  drawn  between  *  the  sons  of  Aaron,*  who  alone  can 
exercise  the  priestly  office  (Ex.  28™-  291-37,  Num.  310  181-7), 
and  the  other  Levites,  who,  in  the  order  of  their  families,  act  as 
assistants  to  the  priests  (Num.  35-10  182,  cp.  2  C.  3510'16)  ; 
this  division  into  two  castes  P  accepts  as  inherent  and  re¬ 
cognized,  whereas  Ez.  proposes  it  as  something  new  for  the 
future.  Ez.*s  scheme,  therefore,  holds  a  position  exactly  inter¬ 
mediate  between  D  on  the  one  hand  and  P  on  the  other. — 

11.  Two  functions  are  assigned  to  the  Levites  in  the  sanctuary : 
they  are  to  be  watchmen  at  the  gateways ,  see  407  n.,  and  ministers 
of  the  house ,  cp.  45s  46s4  ;  in  the  latter  capacity  they  slay  the 
burnt  offering  and  the  sacrifice  (i.e.  the  peace-  or  thank-offering) 
for  the  people ,  and  attend  at  the  kitchens  4624.  It  is  their  task 
to  stand  before  the  people  i.e.  to  assist  them  in  their  ritual  duties 
(cp.  Num.  169  P,  Dt.  138)  ;  in  v.16  the  priests  stand  before 
Jahveh.  According  to  the  rule  here  introduced,  the  Levites  are 
to  slay  the  private  sacrifices  of  the  people.  This  was  a  departure 
from  immemorial  custom,  for  the  worshipper  always  killed  his 
victim  himself.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Ez.*s  proposal  was 
ever  carried  out,  though  2  C.  29s4  perhaps  implies  something 
analogous  to  it.  In  the  later  law,  Lev.  i5, 11 32* 8* 13  44* 15*  24*  "• 33 
I73f>  and  in  the  usage  of  the  Herodian  temple,  the  worshipper 
retained  his  ancient  right ;  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  9,  1 ;  Mishn.  Zebahim 
iii.  1,  Kelim  i.  8  ;  Midr.  Siphra  §  4  ;  Moore  Enc.  Bibl.  col.  4199. — 

12.  Because  they  (the  Levites)  used  to  minister  to  them  (the 
people)  before  their  idols']  See  on  v.10.  The  Levites  had  been 
instrumental  in  the  spread  of  idolatry  ;  see  719  n. — I  lift  up 
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my  hand]  See  20 6 ». — 13.  The  Levites  not  of  Sadok’s  line  are 
expressly  deprived  of  their  priesthood.  The  verb  to  exercise 
the  priestly  office  occurs  frequently  in  P,  Ex.  281-  3-  4  291-  44  3030, 
Lev.  735 ;  cp.  2  C.  n14 ;  first  in  Hos.  4®. — and  to  draw  nigh  to  all 
my  holy  things]  For  draw  nigh  of  priestly  approach  cp.  Jer.  3021, 
Lev.  2i23fl-,  Ex.  2843  3020  P.  In  Num.  419  (?  a  later  addition  to 
P)  the  term  is  used  of  the  Levites’  handling  of  the  sacred  furni¬ 
ture.  For  my  holy  things  <8  has  ‘  the  holy  things  of  the  sons 
of  Israel  ’ ;  if  this  is  right,  the  reference  will  be  to  the  offerings 
which  went  to  the  support  of  the  priests ;  but  <8  may  be  con¬ 
forming  to  the  text  of  Lev.  2221-  15.— to  the  most  holy  things] 
i.e.  the  sacrifices  which  only  priests  could  offer  ;  see  414  n. — 
hear  their  shame  .  .  abominations]  See  1662  n.  3329  43s- — 
14.  I  will  appoint  them  keepers  of  the  charge  of  the  house]  In4046 
this  function  is  assigned  to  the  priests,  here  to  the  Levites; 
the  charge  may  be  understood  in  the  light  of  Num.  331-  36  427'  flf* 
184. — as  regards  all  the  service  thereof]  The  same  expression 
in  Num  326,  cp.  al-  36 ;  similarly  Num.  426  speaks  of  all  that 
may  have  to  he  done  with  regard  to  them,  the  sacred  vessels,  when 
dpfrning  the  service  of  the  Levites.  It  seems  that  the  present  w. 
have  been  a  good  deal  influenced  by  Num.  3  and  4 ;  indeed 
vv  12-14  may  be  a  iater  expansion  of  the  passage  vv.9‘14 ; 
thus  v.12  repeats  with  greater  emphasis  the  accusation  in  v.10, 
and  v.14  some  of  the  substance  of  v.11 ;  the  connexion  with  P 
is  specially  close  in  w.12'14.  Rautenberg  ZATW.  xxxiii.  (1913). 
104. — 15.  the  Levitical  priests,  the  sons  of  $adok]  Cp.  4319. 
§adok  first  appears  in  the  time  of  David,  when  he  and  Abiathar 
represented  the  two  leading  families  of  priests,  2  S.  817  (corrected) 
2028  ;  under  Solomon,  Abiathar  was  deposed  and  Sadok  made 
principal  priest,  1  K.  227-  35  ;  throughout  the  period  of  the 
monarchy  Sadok’s  descendants  ministered  at  Jerusalem,  as 
Ez.  says,  and  enjoyed  the  prestige  which  their  connexion  with 
the  temple  gave  them.  After  the  exile  they  seem  to  have 
established  themselves  without  difficulty  as  priests  of  the 
second  temple ;  at  any  rate  we  may  infer  this  from  the  fact 
that  so  small  a  number  of  Levites  returned  from  Babylonia 
(Ezr.  238"40==Neh.  7a9-43) :  the  prospect  of  a  subordinate  place 
under  the  Sadokite  priesthood  was  not  inviting.  So  far  Ez.’s 
policy  succeeded ;  it  was  not  equally  successful,  however,  in 
confining  the  priesthood  to  the  Sadokites.  The  regulations  of 
P,  which  are  presupposed  during  the  period  after  the  exile, 
shew  that  a  second  line  of  priests,  claiming  descent  from  Ithamar, 
had  won  a  recognized  position.  This  state  of  things  was 
defended  by  the  theory  that  the  Sadokites  were  the  descendants 
of  Aaron’s  son  Eleazar,  and  that  the  other  line  of  priests  were 
the  descendants  of  his  younger  (fourth)  son  Ithamar ;  both 
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could  trace  their  origin  to  Aaron,  the  fountain  of  priesthood  ; 
Ex.  623,  Lev.  io6,  Num.  4s8 ;  cp.  Ezr.  82.  The  Chronicler  bears 
witness  to  a  somewhat  later  development :  in  his  day  the 
Sadokites  outnumbered  the  priests  of  the  other  line,  and  claimed 
an  exclusive  right  to  the  high-priesthood ;  in  1  C.  241’4  the 
‘  superiority  of  the  Zadokites  (sons  of  Eleazar)  in  the  post- 
exilic  period  is  read  back  into  the  days  of  David,  and  construed 
in  the  terms  of  a  right  of  primogeniture '  (Elmslie  Chronicles  142). 
Still  later,  the  Sadokites  came  to  include  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
priests;  e.g.  Sirach  5112  (Hebr.)  ‘  Praise  him  who  chooseth  the 
sons  of  Sadok  to  be  priests  ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.' 
See  further  Burney  Judges  478  n.—who  kept  the  charge  of  my 
sanctuary ]  Cp.  v.8 ;  again  in  Num.  338  P  (the  Aaronite  priests)  ; 
cp.  ib.  vv.28*  32  (the  Levites),  185  (the  priests). — went  astray 
from  me]  See  v.10. — draw  near  to  minister  unto  me]  V.16  4046 
4213  4319  454. — stand  before  me]  Primarily  of  a  servant  in  the 
presence  of  a  master,  v.11,  1  K.  i2  io8  126,  Jer.  5212 ;  then  of 
priests  or  prophets  in  the  presence  of  Jahveh,  Dt.  io8  1712  187, 
2  C.  2911  cp.  Jud.  2028,  1  K.  171  1815,  2  K.  314  516. — to  bring  near 
to  me  fat  and  blood]  See  on  v.7. — 16.  They  shall  enter  into  my 
sanctuary]  The  priests  only  are  to  enter  the  holy  place ;  this 
would  be  for  the  daily  sacrifices  Ex.  2938"42,  Num.  28s"8  P, 
Heb.  96,  for  setting  out  the  shew-bread  Lev.  24s-9,  for  burning 
incense  and  dressing  lamps  Ex.  307’10  P2. — they  shall  draw 
near  to  my  table]  Since  the  right  to  enter  the  sanctuary  has  been 
mentioned  as  the  privilege  of  the  priesthood,  my  table  may 
refer  to  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  where  the  food  of  God  (v.7) 
was  consumed,  or  to  the  table  of  shew-bread  (Bertholet).  But 
neither  explanation  is  quite  satisfactory.  Gray  argues  that 
draw  near  would  be  just  as  applicable  to  Levites  as  to  priests, 
for  the  Levites,  who  slew  the  victims  (v.11),  must  have 
approached  the  altar,  though  they  might  not  ascend  it.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  maintains  that  the  reference  is  not  to  the  altar  nor  to 
the  flesh  laid  upon  it,  but  to  the  food  which  Jahveh  sets  before 
His  guests,  the  meal  which  was  eaten  after  parts  of  the  victim 
had  been  burned  upon  the  altar ;  table  will  then  be  used  in  a 
derivative  sense,  as  equivalent  to  table-fare .  This  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  table  in  3920,  as  it  clearly  is  in  1  Cor.  io21  ‘  ye 
cannot  partake  of  the  table  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  table  of 
devils/  Mai.  i7* 12  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way ;  Sacrifice 
98  ff.  Add  Enoch  8960* 73  ;  Test.  Levi  816 ;  Judah  216 ; 
Jubilees  3116. — minister  to  me  .  .  keep  my  charge]  See  4045  n. — 
Vv.  17-19.  The  priestly  vestments. — 17.  When  they  enter  the 
gateways  of  the  inner  court  the  priests  are  to  wear  garments  of 
flax  ( pishtim ),  a  clean  and  light  material  used  for  clothing 
(Lev.  I347f*  52-  59,  Jer.  131) ;  similarly  in  P  the  vestments  are 
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made  of  fine  linen  (shesh  or  badh).  We  are  told  that  priests  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  wore  linen,  Herod,  ii.  3 7  >  Lucian  De  dea  Syr. 
42.  Wool  is  prohibited  as  being  less  cleanly,  v.18 ;  in  later 
times,  however,  the  Jewish  priests  wore  vestments  made  of 
wool  and  flax,  notwithstanding  the  law  of  Dt.  2211,  Lev.  191® ; 
Jos.  Ant.  iv.  8, 11 ;  Mishn.  Kil’dyim  ix.  1. — in  the  gateways  of  the 
inner  court  and  within ]  i.e.  within  the  inner  court ,  see  4038  47 , 
not  ‘  within  the  temple,’  which  would  be  differently  expressed. 
The  word  (lit.  house-wards,  2  S.  59,  1  K.  726)  is  om.  by  <©B  and 
may  be  a  copyist’s  addition— 18.  Turbans  of  flax]  <©  /aSapeis 
Ws.  Ezekiel  wore  a  turban,  2417.  In  P  a  different  word  is 
used  for  the  head-gear  of  ordinary  priests,  caps  Ex.  2840  29®  39 
(i turbans  of  oafs),  Lev.  813.— loin-clothes  of  flax]  or  drawers, 
breeches  EW. ;  similarly  in  P,  loin-cloths  of  linen  (badh)  Ex. 
28* 2  3928,  Lev.  63  164,  irtpitnceXi)  Xivo,  as  here;.  Jos.  Ant. 
iii.  7,  1  8id£a>/ia. — they  shall  not  gird  themselves  in  or  with 
sweat]  The  Hebr.  is  so  much  compressed  that  it  does  not  make 
the  exact  meaning  clear,  but  the  RV.  is  probably  right  in 
translating  ‘  with  anything  that  causeth  sweat,’  such  as  a  woollen 
garment  ®  ‘  they  shall  not  bind  themselves  about  their 
loins,  but  shall  bind  themselves  about  their  hearts  ’ ;  this  is  a 
paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation,  but  it  may  preserve  a 
tradition  on  the  subject  of  ceremonial  girdmg  The  Jewish 
interpreters  quote  an  opinion,  not  found  in  the  Mishna,  which 
seems  to  go  back  to  ®,  for  it  applies  the  rule  to  parts  of  the 
body ;  thus  Rashi  says,  *  the  priests  were  not  to  gird  them¬ 
selves  in  the  place  which  causes  sweat,  not  as  high  as  the  arm- 
pits  nor  as  low  as  the  loins/  and  Kimhi  adds,  at  the  height 
of  the  elbows  ’  i.e.  in  the  middle  of  the  body.  Burney  suggests 
that  the  ephod  was  supported  by  two  shoulder-straps  for  the 
same  reason,  Judges  237  n.  The  entire  verse,  to  judge  from  its 
explanatory  character,  its  disconnected  sentences  and  its  poor 
style  is  probably  a  later  addition ;  it  breaks  the  connexion 
between  vv.17  and  19  (He.  Ho.).— 19-  When  the  priests  have 
finished  their  service  and  mix  with  the  people  again,  they  are 
to  leave  their  vestments  in  the  appointed  chamber  (4213-  )  ; 

for  the  vestments,  being  holy,  must  be  kept  m  a  holy  place, 
otherwise  they  might  infect  the  people  with  holiness.  The 
supernatural  danger  of  consecrated  things  is  accounted  for  on 
the  principle  of  taboo  ;  cp.  4620,  I  S .  218  6.  Is.  65  (corrected). 
Hag  212  Lev  6U- 20  t18-  271. — unto  the  outer  court]  The  words 
are  accidentally  repeated  ;  give  them  only  once  — strip 

off  their  garments  .  .  leave  them  .  .  Jut  on  other  garments]  I  he 
wording  as  in  Lev.  64»»  i623.— make  the  people  holy]  %  gets 
rid  of  the  crude  idea  by  rendering  ‘  they  shall  not  mingle  with 
the  people  in  their  vestments  ’ ;  so  in  4620. — Vvf  20-24.  Further 
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rules  for  the  priests,  not  concerned  with  entering  and  leaving 
the  temple  (vv.17’19),  and  therefore  probably  a  later  insertion. 
Shaving  of  the  head  was  expressly  forbidden  in  the  case  of 
priests.  Lev.  216,  because  of  its  heathen  associations.  Among 
the  Semites,  and  other  ancient  peoples,  the  offering  of  the  hair 
was  believed  to  establish  a  relation  between  the  worshipper  and 
his  god.  A  similar  principle  lies  behind  the  mourning  custom, 
see  718  n.  ;  the  heathen  Arabs,  for  instance,  cut  off  the  hair 
and  placed  it  upon  the  tomb  to  form  a  link  between  the  living 
and  the  dead  ;  R.  of  S.3  323-335  ;  NSI .  67.  In  spite  of  the 
prohibition  Dt.  141,  Lev.  1927,  the  cutting  of  the  hair  4  between 
the  eyes  *  as  a  sign  of  mourning  lasted  on  among  the  people. 
Letting  the  hair  grow  long  was  also  forbidden.  The  Hebr. 
expression  means  lit.  letting  loose  the  long  hair .  In  practice, 
long  hair  (Hebr.  per  a1)  marked  a  person  under  a  vow,  such  as  a 
warrior  Jud.  52,  or  a  Nazirite  Num.  66 ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
priests  were  forbidden  to  follow  the  custom  because  they  could 
not  execute  their  office  if  they  were  under  a  vow.  But  the 
context  rather  implies  that  the  reference  is  to  mourning.  To 
shew  grief  the  long  hair  was  let  loose  by  taking  off  the  turban, 
e.g.  2417- 23  ;  and  the  verb  para1  is  used  in  this  connexion, 
Lev.  io6  1345  2110.  The  two  rules  in  v.20  here  are  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  superstitious  treatment  of  the  hair  in 
mourning.  W.  R.  Smith  would  go  further  back  to  the  primitive 
notion  which  regarded  the  hair  as  a  special  seat  of  life,  and  the 
hair  of  a  priest  as  peculiarly  sacred  ;  the  risk  of  profaning  it 
could  be  met  either  by  cutting  it  off  altogether  or  by  letting  it 
grow  long  ;  R.  of  S.3  483. — they  shall  only  poll  their  head ]  The 
meaning  of  the  word  for  poll  or  clip  (only  here)  is  to  be  found 
in  that  of  the  cognate  Akk.  root. — 21.  Priests  are  not  allowed 
wine  when  they  enter  the  inner  court ;  for  obvious  reasons, 
Hos.  411,  Prov.  201,  Ps.  10416.  The  prohibition  occurs  also  in 
Lev.  io9,  and  is  referred  to  by  Jos.  Ant,  iii.  12,  2,  and  by  Philo  de 
Ebr,  §  1,  2  ;  see  also  R.  of  S.3  485.  575.  Ez.,  we  notice,  excludes 
wine  from  the  sacred  offerings. — 22.  Priests  are  forbidden  to 
marry  a  widow  (unless  she  be  the  widow  of  a  priest)  or  a  divorced 
woman  ;  they  are  to  marry  native  Israelite  maidens.  This 
rule  is  rather  more  strict  than  Lev.  2i7*  14,  where  nothing  is 
said  about  marrying  a  priest's  widow,  and  only  the  high  priest 
is  required  to  marry  an  Israelite.  Later  on,  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  it  was  found  necessary  to  draw  the  line 
more  firmly  :  the  people,  as  well  as  the  priests  and  Levites, 
are  forbidden  marriage  with  foreigners  ;  Mai.  211,  Neh.  io31 
I323“30,  Ezr.  9lf*  io18ff.  Rashi  in  his  comment  on  Hagiga  13a 
mentions  this  as  one  of  the  instances  in  which  Ez.  differs  from 
the  Law,  and  reconciles  the  two  by  suggesting  that  widow  means 
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a  widow  in  the  specially  honourable  sense  of  the  word  ;  Streane 
Chagigah  71  n. — Vv.  23.  24.  Duties  of  the  priests.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  to  give  direction  (hence  tor  a)  to  the  laity  on 
ceremonial  matters,  such  as  the  difference  between  the  holy  and 
the  common,  Hag.  21’13,  cp.  ch .  22 26 «.  ;  Dt.  3310  mentions  this 
as  one  of  their  chief  functions  ;  see  also  Lev.  io11  1359  1457, 
Num.  529. — 24.  Secondly,  they  are  to  take  part  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  as  had  long  been  the  custom,  e.g.  Dt.  3310, 
1  S.  418  716,  Hos.  46  ;  ‘  judgement  in  ancient  Israel,  even  on 
secular  issues,  seems  often  to  have  been  administered  at  a 
sanctuary ;  the  priests  would  thus  possess  an  hereditary  know¬ 
ledge  of  civil  and  criminal  law  not  less  than  of  ceremonial  law  ' 
(Driver  Deut.  207) ;  see  Dt.  215,  Is.  287,  Jer.  1818.  The  code 
of  D  provides  that  a  case  too  difficult  for  the  local  court  is  to 
be  taken  before  the  supreme  court,  composed  partly  of  priests, 
partly  of  lay  judges,  at  the  central  sanctuary,  Dt.  179  1917, 
cp.  2  C.  198  ;  and  in  Ez.  all  the  priests  are  concentrated  there. 
The  wording  is  somewhat  ambiguous  ;  we  may  render  upon  the 
occasion  of  a  law-suit  they  shall  officiate ,  so  or  over  a  law¬ 
suit  they  shall  preside  ;  properly  the  verb  means  stand ,  and  in 
either  case  is  not  used  literally,  for  the  judge  sat  (Ex.  1813)  and 
the  litigants  stood  (Num.  3512,  Is.  508).  It  is  improbable  that 
stand  has  its  later  meaning  appear ,  Ezr.  263,  Dan.  822. — by  my 
judgements  they  shall  judge  it]  For  the  construction  cp.  727  2324  ; 
it  is  the  law-suit ;  my  judgements  are  ordinances  based  upon 
decisions  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  ;  such  ordinances  are 
described  as  Jahveh's  because  they  revealed  His  will,  cp. 
Dt.  3310* 21,  Ex.  211,  Is.  582,  Ps.  1910  [9]  etc. — my  laws  and 
statutes  in  all  my  appointed  seasons ]  The  priests  are  to  observe 
the  regulations  for  the  pilgrimage-feasts,  new  moons,* sabbaths  ; 
cp.  4517  4611,  Lev.  232*  4,  Is.  i14,  1  C.  2331 ;  the  triad  judgements, 
laws ,  statutes  as  in  Lev.  2648  ;  see  ch.  56  n. — my  sabbaths  they 
shall  sanctify]  See  2012  n.  No  charge  is  laid  upon  the  priest¬ 
hood  to  give  instruction  in  morals,  though  the  administration 
of  justice  would  involve  the  maintenance  of  moral  standards 
Herzog  {Die  ethischen  Anschauungen  d.  Proph.  Ez.  12) ;  the  con¬ 
text  lays  stress  on  ceremonial  law. — Vv.  25-27.  A  supplement 
to  vv.17"24;  see  Analysis  ii.  B,  p.  428.  To  mark  the  special 
holiness  of  the  priest,  mourning  is  forbidden  except  in  the 
case  of  near  relatives.  The  rule  is  formulated  in  much  the  same 
terms  Lev.  211"3 ;  curiously  enough  neither  list  mentions  the 
wife,  but  the  Rabbis  explained  that  *  except  for  his  flesh  ' 
(Lev.  212)  means  ‘  his  wife  ' ;  Siphra  93b,  TB.  Jebamoth  90b. 
For  ordinary  priests  the  rule  is  that  which  is  given  here,  for 
the  high  priest  it  is  stricter,  Lev.  2111.  Contact  with  a  dead 
body,  whether  of  man  or  of  beast,  produced  uncleanness,  an 
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ancient  belief  not  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews  or  even  to  the  Semites ; 
it  arose  from  a  natural  repugnance  to  the  corruption  which 
follows  death  ;  among  some  races,  e.g.  the  Babylonians,  from 
fear  of  demons.  In  the  Pent,  this  belief  can  be  traced  to  the 
7th  cent. ;  the  allusion  in  Hos.  g4  carries  it  back  a  century  earlier ; 
for  later  times  see  Tobit  29,  Ecclus.  3130  [3425],  Baruch  310. 
The  relevant  passages  are  discussed  by  Gray  Num.  243  ff. ;  see 
also  Jastrow  Rel.  of  Bab .  and  4ss.  602  ff.  ;  Frazer  Golden 
Bough  iii.  397  ff. — 26.  after  his  cleansing  they  shall  count  for  him 
seven  days ]  According  to  P,  after  contact  with  the  dead  a 
person  is  unclean  for  seven  days,  and  undergoes  a  purificatory 
rite  on  the  third  and  seventh  days,  Num.  ig11* 12- 16  3119,  cp. 
the  rite  in  Lev.  122  I513- 28 :  the  seven  days  come  after  the 
contamination,  not  after  the  cleansing ,  and  £§>  actually  reads 
here  after  being  defiled.  But  the  text  of  JSl  is  supported  by 
<@GC,  and  must  mean  that  in  the  case  of  priests,  on  account  of 
the  holiness  of  their  calling,  an  additional  period  of  seven  days 
is  required  for  their  purification.  Kimhi  realizes  the  difficulty 
and  explains  it  in  this  way ;  though  he  remarks  that  some 
interpret  the  seven  days  not  as  an  additional  week,  but  as 
reckoned  *  after  the  separation  caused  by  contact  with  the 
dead' — a  specimen  of  rabbinic  ingenuity. — 27.  on  the  day 
of  his  entering  into  the  holy  place]  i.e.  the  day  of  his  purification  ; 
the  singular  continues  the  reference  to  the  indiviudal  in  vv.25a*  26. 
The  alternation  between  singulars  and  plurals  shews  the  experi¬ 
mental  character  of  this  piece  of  legislation  ;  and  so  does  the 
tautology  into  the  holy  place  (<©  om.) — into  the  inner  court — 
to  minister  in  the  holy  place.  The  standing  phrase  in  this  ch.  is 
the  inner  court  w.17, 21 ;  while  to  minister  in  the  holy  place  is 
one  of  P's  expressions.  Ex.  2843  2930  3519  391,  41,  Num.  412. — 
he  shall  present  his  sin-offering]  Not  mentioned  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  by  H  or  P,  but  analogous  to  the  offering  made  by  the 
high  priest  after  inadvertent  sin,  and  by  other  persons  after 
ceremonial  uncleanness,  Lev.  43  I26*  8  I412,  19 1515,  Num.  611* 14  ; 
see  ch.  4039  n. — is  the  oracle  of  the  Lord  Jahveh]  Probably  an 
editorial  addition. — Vv.  28-30  may  well  have  been  included  in 
the  report  of  the  Vision,  see  Analysis  i.  (jf)  p.  428 ;  for  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Ez.  would  be  shewn,  not  only  who 
were  to  be  the  priests  of  the  future,  vv.6-8-  9"16,  but  how  they 
were  to  be  supported.  And  it  shall  be  to  them  for  an  inheritance] 
The  text  is  in  some  disorder  ;  it  cannot  refer  to  the  sin-offering 
v.27,  the  only  grammatical  antecedent.  (&£>  reproduce  ffl  ; 
but  clearly  the  negative  has  fallen  out,  and  we  should  read  and 
they  shall  not  have  an  inheritance ,  V  non  erit  autem  eis  hereditas, 
corresponding  to  Dt.  182.  The  latter  passage  has  also  in¬ 
fluenced  the  next  clause,  cp.  Dt.  io9,  Josh.  I314,  33  187  RD ;  the 
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inheritance  of  the  priests  was  their  share  in  the  dues  and  offerings 
made  to  Jahveh  by  the  people.  P  makes  the  same  provision, 
though  it  treats  priests  and  Levites  separately,  Num.  i820* 23* 24  ; 
recognizing  them,  however,  as  a  single  tribe  Num.  2662,  Josh.  143. 
Ezekiel  provides  for  the  priesthood  out  of  the  sacred  gifts  ; 
but  the  supplement,  added  after  Ez.'s  time,  assigns  to  priests 
and  Levites  a  definite  portion  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  temple,  451"5  4810 ;  Analysis  ii  C  (0),  p.  428. — I  am  their 
inheritance  ...  I  am  their  possession]  These  brief  clauses, 
introduced  without  any  conjunction,  give  emphasis  to  the 
declaration  of  the  divine  will  (‘  because  I  am '  etc.)  ;  the 
repeated  ‘  I  am  Jahveh '  in  H  produces  the  same  effect,  Lev. 
i84“6*  21.  30  e±c  .  spoils  it  by  inserting  on  before  I  am  their 
possession.  The  latter  word  occurs  15  times  in  chs.  44-48  ; 
in  P  43  times  ;  Driver  Introd.9  133,  no.  22. — ye  shall  not  give 
them]  The  whole  people  is  addressed,  as  in  v.6  ;  but  in  vv.10* 12 
the  house  of  Israel  is  referred  to  in  the  3rd  person.  This  may 
indicate  a  new  section,  w.28’30,  of  the  speech  vv.6’8  9"16. — 29.  The 
meal-offering  and  the  sin-offering  and  the  guilt-offering ,  they  shall 
eat  them]  See  4039  4321  n. ;  they  refers  emphatically  to  the  priests, 
as  in  vv.16* 24 ;  cp.  4213  4620.  For  the  eating  of  the  meal-offering 
see  in  P  Lev.  23, 10  69"11  [16* 181  (16t231  notes  an  exception)  79f* 
io12f*,  Num.  i89f*,  2  K.  239 ;  the  sin-offering ,  Lev.  619*  22* [26*  29J 
(23  [30]  notes  an  exception),  Num.  i89f* ;  the  guilt-offering  Lev.  76, 
Num.  i89f*  The  meal-offering  is  further  defined  in  4524 
455. 7. 11. 14 .  ^  was  an  ancient  perquisite  of  the  priests, 
2  K.  23s.  Formerly  a  payment  in  money  took  the  place  of  the 
sin-  and  guilt-offerings,  2  K.  1217.  The  priests'  share  in  the 
peace-offerings,  Dt.  183,  is  passed  over  in  silence  ;  perhaps  it 
was  taken  for  granted  (Sm.). — and  every  devoted  thing  (fierem) 
in  I.  shall  be  theirs]  So  Num.  1814  P,  cp.  Lev.  2728f* ;  in  these 
passages  the  herem  seems  to  denote  gifts  of  human  beings,  or  of 
animal  and  vegetable  produce,  offered  by  individual  Israelites, 
and  dedicated  to  Jahveh  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not  be 
redeemed.  This  kind  of  dedication  may  have  arisen  from  the 
custom  of  placing  under  a  ban  the  gold  and  silver  found  in  a 
captured  city,  and  bringing  it  to  the  temple  treasury,  Josh. 
619  Rp.  The  herem  in  the  present  case  must  be  different  from 
that  mentioned  in  Num.  2i2f*  JE,  Dt.  7lf*,  Josh.  617*  21 J, 
1  S.  I53fl*,  which  was  carried  out  as  a  national  act,  and  involved 
putting  human  beings  and  animals  to  death. — 30.  Further 
provision  for  the  priests  :  (a)  the  best  of  all  first-ripe  fruits  of  all 
kinds.  The  offering  of  first-ripe  fruits ,  bikkurim ,  was  an 
ancient  practice,  and  ordered  by  the  earliest  codes,  Ex.  3426  J — 
2319*E,  ‘  the  best  of  thy  first-ripe  fruits  of  thy  ground  thou 
shalt  bring  to  the  house  of  Jahveh  thy  God  '  i.e.  to  the  nearest 
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sanctuary ;  though  it  is  not  expressly  stated,  offerings  of  this 
kind  made  to  Jahveh  went  to  the  priests  as  His  representatives  ; 
and  of  the  bikkurim  the  priests  received  the  best  portion,  or  the 
first,  the  word  re’shith  can  have  either  meaning  (see  on  204#) ; 
in  this  connexion  the  best  seems  to  be  intended.  D  enforces 
the  old  rule  in  two  passages  ;  Dt.  184,  where  the  offering  consists 
of  the  best  of  prepared  fruits,  corn,  wine,  oil,  given  to  the 
priest  apparently  without  any  rite  of  dedication  ;  and  Dt.  261*11, 
where  the  offering  consists  of  raw  produce,  the  best  of  all  fruits 
of  the  ground,  and  is  dedicated  at  the  altar  with  a  ceremonial 
rite  ;  then  it  furnishes  a  sacred  meal  of  which  the  needy  Levite 
and  the  stranger  partake.  In  both  passages  the  offering  is 
similar,  but  not  the  same.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  re’shith  of 
D  corresponds  to  the  bikkurim  of  J  and  E ;  like  the  earliest 
codes  Ezekiel  uses  both  words,  and  like  J,  E,  D  he  says  nothing 
about  the  amount  of  the  offering  or  the  time  when  it  is  to  be 
made  ;  but  he  goes  beyond  them  in  assigning  the  best  of  the 
first-ripe  fruits  definitely  to  the  priests.  After  the  exile,  Neh.  1244 
shews  that  an  attempt  took  place  to  carry  out  Ez.’s  rule  before  P 
legislated  on  the  subject.  In  H  Lev.  231#t-  the  re’shith  is  the 
first  sheaf  reaped  in  the  barley  harvest,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  provision  for  the  priests.  Later  legislation,  Lev.  212 
(‘  an  offering  of  re’shith  '),  Num.  i812- 13,  assigned  the  bikkurim 
of  raw  produce  to  the  priests  after  being  presented  with  a 
religious  ceremony ;  and  a  distinction  is  made,  which  may  go 
back  to  earlier  practice,  between  these  bikkurim  and  the  best 
of  prepared  fruits,  meal,  fruit,  wine,  oil,  which  are  set  apart  as 
contributions  (see  below)  for  the  priests  without  any  rite  ;  the 
distinction  is  clear  in  Neh.  io36-  38  [35-  3?i,  and  in  the  tradition 
preserved  in  the  Mishna,  Bikkurim  iii.  2-6,  Terumoth  iii.  7. 
(b)  and  ( the  best  of)  every  contribution  of  all  kinds,  from  all  your 
contributions.  Probably  the  best  of  should  be  thus  supplied 
from  the  preceding  clause  (Hitz.  Sm.  Eissfeldt),  because  not  all 
contributions  went  to  the  priests,  some  were  consumed  by  the 
worshippers,  Dt.  12®- 7-  17f\  The  nature  of  the  terumd  (see 
2040  n.)  has  to  be  gathered  from  the  context :  in  4513fl-  it  is  the 
tax  in  kind  paid  by  the  people  to  the  prince,  in  451- «•  489fl-, 
the  land  set  apart  for  the  temple  and  its  ministers.  In  itself  the 
term  has  a  general  sense,  and  we  can  only  conjecture  what  the 
particular  contributions  were  which  the  prophet  has  in  mind. 
He  makes  no  mention  of  tithes  and  the  first-born  of  animals, 
though  D  before  and  P  after  him  contain  laws  on  the  subject, 
Dt.  i2«.  nr-  i422i-  23  2613,  Num.  i821-  24-  2«-29;  but  it  is  quite 
likely  that  he  intended  tithe  to  be  covered  by  the  general  term 
every  contribution  of  all  kinds,  and  this  is  the  more  probable 
because  tithe  and  contribution  are  associated  together  in  several 
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of  the  passages  just  quoted  from  D  and  P  (so  Eissfeldt  Erstlinge 
u.  Zehnten  65).  The  addition  from  all  your  contributions  seems 
superfluous,  yet  it  makes  the  rule  more  explicit ;  of  your 
contributions  a  part,  the  best ,  is  for  the  priests,  the  rest  may  go  to 
furnish  a  meal  for  the  worshippers  or  the  needy.  Perhaps, 
as  Ez.  makes  no  provision  for  the  Levites  (the  grant  of  land, 
45 6  4813f*,  is  given  in  the  Supplement),  he  intended  some  of  these 
gifts  tithes)  to  be  theirs,  following  the  rule  of  Dt.  1429  2612 
(Eissfeldt  l.c.  66  f.).  (c)  and  the  best  of  your  dough.  This 

offering  is  mentioned  in  Num.  I520f-  and  Neh.  io38  [87].  There 
is  some  uncertainty  about  the  meaning  of  'arisoth,  which  the  RV . 
renders  dough ,  and  RV.  marg.  coarse  meal  (see  crit.  n.)  ;  does 
not  translate  the  word  here,  but  in  Num.  l.c.  gives  $ vpafia ,  W  in 
both  places  *  kneading  troughs/  hence  dough  is  probably  meant ; 
as  the  offering  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  cake,  halla,  the  plur. 

‘ arisoth  may  denote  cakes  of  dough  or,  as  tradition^  understood, 
different  kinds  of  grain.  According  to  the  Mishna,  Halid  i.  1, 
ii.  7,  at  every  baking  the  private  person  set  apart  /T,  the  public 
baker  of  the  whole,  for  the  purpose  of  this  gift.  In  the 
present  v.  the  direction  may  mean  that  at  every  baking,  i.e. 
nearly  every  day,  God  is  to  be  remembered,  and  the  best  part 
laid  aside  for  the  priests  ;  or,  if  reshith  here = the  first  part , 
the  offering  may  be  limited  to  the  first  (baking)  of  every  year. 
Tradition  favours  the  former  view,  exacting  as  the  require¬ 
ment  may  seem.  In  connexion  with  this  due  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  wording  changes,  the  best  of  your  dough  ye  shall  give  to 
the  priest ;  the  people  are  suddenly  addressed,  while  in  the  rest 
of  vv.29,  30  the  priests  are  referred  to  in  the  plural,  and  form  the 
grammatical  subject.  Hence  it  is  not  unlikely,  as  Eissfeldt 
thinks,  that  this  due  has  been  brought  in  here  from  Num.  i52W-t 
which  describes  it  in  detail.  The  dough-offering,  if  it  was 
originally  included  in  the  present  v.,  must  have  come  into 
existence  in  Ez.'s  time,  for  it  is  not  referred  to  earlier  —  to 
cause  a  blessing  to  rest  upon  thy  house ]  Mai.  310  illustrates  the 
idea. — Subsequent  legislation  increased  the  revenues  of  the 
priests  ;  see  for  instance  Lev.  7® ;  Num.  i815“18,  Neh.  io37  [361 ; 
Num.  3126”31.  The  further  addition  of  a  tithe  of  cattle  is  made 
in  Lev.  2732f*  Ps.  cp.  2  C.  316,  Jubilees  3215 ;  possibly,  however, 
this  was  a  provision  for  the  sacrificial  feasts  rather  than  part 
of  the  priestly  income.  See  further  G.  F.  Moore  Enc.  Bibl. 
col.  5104  f.,  and  Gray  Num.  224-229. — 31.  For  the  food  pro¬ 
hibited  to  the  priests,  cp.  Lev.  228  and  see  ch.  414  n.  This  v., 
which  has  no  connexion  with  what  precedes  and  is  intro¬ 
duced  without  a  conjunction,  may  have  been  added  later  ;  see 
Analysis  ii.  B,  p.  428.  Rashi  again  (cp.  on  v.22)  notes  the 
difference  between  Ez.  and  the  Law  :  from  this  prohibition  it 
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might  be  thought  that  Israelites  generally  might  eat  ‘  anything 
that  dies  of  itself  or  is  tom,’  though  the  priests  were  not  allowed 
to  do  so;  whereas  in  Lev.  724  it  is  forbidden  to  all;  Streane 
Chagigah  71  n. — of  birds  and  beasts ]  As  opposed  to  birds,  beasts 
means,  not,  as  usually,  domestic  cattle,  but  mammals ;  cp. 
Lev.  ii46  2025b,  1  S.  1744,  Jer.  124. 


Ch.  44,  1.  38*1]  Ct.  ‘•JSe'P  471-  6  and  the  more  frequent  •‘JK’OP,  nine 

times  in  40-46  ;  the  expression  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  para¬ 
graph. — 2.  m  S3]  wrongly  elo-eXetitreTcu  8t  atirijs.  Origen  Horn,  xiv., 
quia  Dominus  Deus  Israel  transibit  per  earn  et  egredietur,  PG.  xiii.  col. 
465  ;  no  Gk.  MS  and  no  Version  except  the  Arabic  has  anything 
corresponding  to  et  egredietur  (Co.  60  f.).  So  Epiphanius  Horn.  v.  ovSds 
daeXeuacTai  81  ai jttjs,  otSt  ^eXetjaerai,  PG.  xhii.  col.  492. — 3.  K'ffJ  rw] 
Possibly  an  instance  of  jtk  giving  emphasis  to  the  nom.,  so  Kim. ;  see 
437  n. ;  but  kvj  without  the  art.  may  be  a  marginal  note  on  the  contents 
of  this  v.,  cp.  4I26m.  (Comment.).  <@  8l6tl  6  hyotj/aevos  ix.  ’A20 

add  Apxou.  §>  simply  ‘  the  governor'.’  V  connects  with  the  end  of  v.2, 
eritque  clausa  principi,  an  impossible  rend,  of  Jg. — 4.  jp3  jtk  '3  k^>d] 

For  Kto  with  accus.  see  43*  n.  <&  TrX'fiprjs  86^rjs  6  oIkos  r.  K.  for 

^3. — 'JD  *N  *DK1]  Kal  ttItttu  iirl  TrpdauTrdv  /xov,  Cp.  <@  21*  [i28]  323. — 
5.  ^3^1  .  .  ^3^]  After  a  vb.  of  speaking  is  more  usual ;  but  cp.  Gen. 
2o18,  Dt.  3312f-,  Jud.  954,  Ps.  33  (after  ibk).— '■»  jt»3]  g>  rpsn  cp.  v.4,  Co. 
He. — '*9  to  naffl]  Cp.  404.— ' to]  Sometimes  3=‘  together  with  ’  when 
an  accompanying  motion  is  expressed,  e.g.  Ex.  81-  13,  Josh.  22s,  Jer.  n1®, 
and  in  the  phrase  133  to3  ;  but  with  ^2= all  the  exits  the  usage  is 
doubtful.  <g>  takes  X13D  and  'kjad  in  the  latter  sense,  and  perhaps  read 
*33  for  to.— 6.  no  *]  1.  non  m  g>='to  the  rebellious  house  of 
I-'— ‘ *33  D31?  3-1]  See  817  n. — 7.  D3K'3TD]  For  3  cp.  43s  n.  <g  rod  daayaydv 
vp.eis  ?='n*?. — 1*to]  Kal  iftepjjXovv  avrd  QC  ‘  to  defile  my  court.’ — 

n*]  <£b  wrongly  Aprovs  a  M<>v.— np;!]  1.  n?ni ;  cp.  18 27  for  the 
constm. — 'n  b2  Vk]  For  l?*=‘?y  =  ‘  in  addition  to’  cp.  72®  1687  743  2510. 

?='n  to. — 8.  pD>rm]  Either  dehberately  written  for  fiiov/n,  to 
avoid  d  and  ■?  coming  together,  or  a  scribal  error,  G-K.  §  58  g. — vna&'Bl 
<&  om.  the  suff. — 03*?]  1.  p1?,  <g  81A  tovto  v.®. — 9.  G-K.  §  93  hh.— 

'ttnpti  *?k]  Talm.  Moed  Katan  5a  adds  ;  see  Strack  Prol.  Crit.  103. 

— to]  <0=to,  but  see  69  phil.  note. — V*  P3]  <g>=V»  JP3,  so 

v.15  355  n. — 10.  to»]  Stronger  than  ;  cp.  v.16  8®  145. — n.  nnpD] 
Abstr.  for  concr.,  as  in  2  K.  n18,  Num.  332  P;  in  appos.  to  DWirD  .  .  v»m. 
&  dvpwpol  V  et  janitores,  freely.  om. — 'an  rw  nvnrDi]  g>  om. — nom] 

resumes  the  subj.  with  emphasis,  as  in  v.16. — onto]  ivavriov  tov  XaoG 
(some  MSS  ivuinov  avr&v),  misunderstanding. — The  use  of  in  Ez. 
shews  a  correspondence  with  the  language  of  D,  but  a  nearer  approxi¬ 
mation  to  that  of  P:  thus  (a)  when  the  priests  are  the  subj.,  mrp, 
or  a  suff.  referring  to  mn\  occurs  as  the  direct  obj.,  4048  4319  441s-  i« 
454  :  so  Dt.  io8  1712  216  cp.  1  S.  211,  Jer.  3321 ;  rrvr  without  an  obj. 
4417.  27  rne^)  approaches  the  usage  of  P,  Ex.  28s6  39s®  and  2843 

2930  3519  391*  41  (all  jnpa  m^) :  ( b )  when  the  Levites  are  the  subj.,  the 
obj. — never  mrr> — is  in  the  accus.,  or  a  gen.  follows  vnra,  4411-  12  45® 
4624  ;  so  in  P,  Num.  i50  169.  In  Ez.  4411,  but  not  in  P,  trnitfO  is  used 
absolutely  ;  in  P  Num.  3®  182,  but  not  in  Ez.,  the  Levites  minister  to 
the  priests  (accus.).  (c)  '3  mv  is  used  in  4214  4419  (with  vestments)  like  P 
in  Num.  331  4®-  12-  14  (with  sacred  vessels).  The  usage  thus  illustrates 
further  (cp.  v.10  «.,  Comment.)  the  position  of  Ez.  midway  between  D 
and  P.  12.  PHI  .  .  imr*1]  Dr.  §  113  4/?.  iXeirovpyow,  other  MSS 
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iXeiTotipyrjaav.  — any  Ikboi]  3B  om. — 13.  'tn p  bs  by]  3 

7rpds  t&  &yca  viCov  rov  T. ;  some  Hebr.  MSS  1.  bK. — 'pfl  rp  bK]  3  ou5^=b>o, 
an  improvement.  <gQmars-  explains  ra  &yia  tQv  ay lav  as  the  sacrifices 
which  appertain  to  the  high  priests;  but  here  and  in  the  annotation 
on  the  previous  clause  is  wrong. — W  nsw  nrnayvn]  <©  4v  rr}  TrXav^aei  $ 
4TrXav/i0ri<rav=ty$  apyina,  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  v.10  ;  but  ffl  is 
supported  by  v.7  and  the  use  of  the  phrase  in  Ez. — 14.  't?  aniK  WB1] 
For  jru  with  two  accus.  ‘  to  appoint  some  one  as,'  cp.  Gen.  175,  Dt.  i16 
28”,  Is.  34  and  ch.  2714  n.  £=Wui,  making  the  priests  the  subj.,  and 
thus  emphasizing  their  superiority  to  the  Levites. — 15.  'ft]  3 

oIkov  T.,  cp.  v.®  n. — non]  Cp.  v.11 ;  here  emphatically  of  the  priests, 
w.18*  24*  2®. — **JDb  nayi]  Cp.  in  Akk.  ( amilu )  manzdz  pdni  lit.  4  one 
standing  in  the  presence  ’  (of  the  king),  the  title  of  a  high  official, 
chamberlain,  e.g.  KB.  ii.  84. — ail  nbn]  3  prefixes  6v<rlav=mm  v.29  ; 
perhaps  for  completeness. — 17.  nby']  Of  a  garment,  Lev.  1919. — rtrvai] 
3B  om.  ;  3A  Kal  Z<rw,  so  ’AG  ;  ‘  and  in  the  house,'  i.e.  the  temple, 

would  be  JV331. — 18.  yin  n:ur*  Kb]  3WV  instinctively  supply  the  conjn. 
( 3  Kal  00  Trepifivo’oi'Tai  fiiq.,  not  understanding  yi*1  &.X.,  cognate  with  ny? 
Gen.  3 19  ;  Montfaucon  (quoted  by  Co.)  explains  (3Lq.  as  a  transliteration 
of  yin,  originally  written  jSifa,  in  one  MS  of  'A  spelt  pov£d.  'A  2  4v 
idpwTi,  0  iv  left  transliterating.  ^  jno"  ivraa'b  by  I nbK  [Warn  by  pio"  Kbl. 
£§>  om.  the  sentence,  and  paraphrases  the  tame  repetition  of  W. — 19. 
ruirnn  Wi  bK]  The  dittograph  was  already  in  text  before  the  time  of  QC, 
as  is  shewn  by  the  explanation  4  and  when  they  come  forth  from  the 
court  of  the  sanctuary  into  the  outer  court.' — 20.  yna]  The  Akk.  pirtu, 
pi.  pirStu,  piritu,  occurs  in  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  col.  ii.  1.  36  (KB. 
vi.  120),  ‘  his  long  locks  (piritu)  are  arranged  as  a  woman’s.'  So  in 
Arab.  phar,un  =  ‘  the  long  hair  of  a  woman  ’  ;  in  Hebr.  my*}?  occurs  in 
Jud.  52,  Dt.  3242,  and  the  vb.  yno,  besides  the  passages  quoted  from 
Lev.,  in  Ex.  3225  metaphorically,  and  Num.  518  literally,  and  not  in 
connexion  with  mourning.  (3  ra s  K6p.as  airruv  ov  piXAaovaiv  (‘  strip  off  '), 
2  ovdZ  rr)v  k6p.tjv  dprjaucr iv .  understand  of  letting  the  hair  grow 

long. — iddd’*  didd]  Akk.  kasdmu=l  cut  in  pieces,’  hence  kisimu =‘  locust,' 
ata  (Del.  in  Baer's  Ez.  xii.)  ;  the  Hebr.  nppa  4®  and  non?  Ps.  8o14  are 
cognates.  3  KaXvirTovres  KaXdxf/ovaiv  wrongly  connecting  with  hod.  2 
Kclpovres  Kepovcn,  so  . — 22.  n^na]  The  pass.  ptcp.  only  of  a  divorced 

woman,  Lev.  2i7*  14  2213  H,  Num.  3010  P. — mp'  .  .  ds  n  .  .  inp*»  Kb] 
For  the  type  of  sentence  cp.  Gen.  154,  Lev.  21 14,  Num.  io30,  1  K. 
819.  Here  ns  '2— but  rather,  strengthening  'a  ;  ct.  v.25  as  ,'3=except, 
limiting  the  preceding  clause.  3&  om.  nn  in  'v'  Jin. — jnisa  ruab k]  ‘  a 
widow  (and  severed)  from  a  priest,’  ja  pregnant,  cp.  Jer.  51 5.  3  om. 

mabs. — 24.  'nay'  nan  an  byl]  The  prep,  by  may  indicate  an  occasion  or 
attendant  circumstances,  e.g.  Ex.  23s*  ‘at  a  law-suit,'  1  S.  25s,  Is.  184; 
in  Hebr.  the  usage  is  rare,  but  commoner  in  Arabic,  Wright  Ar.  Gr.  ii. 
§  59  e  ;  so  V  et  cum  fuerit  controversia.  On  the  other  hand,  by  may 
have  its  ordinary  sense  of  over,  4  shall  preside  over '  ;  so  Kuenen, 
who  cps.  Ezr.  io16,  Num.  72  ;  Ges.  Abhandl.  248  n.  nan  is  emphatic, 
as  in  vv.18,  29.  3  ini  Kpiaiv  afyiaTos=ai  an  by,  so  Co.,  who  quotes  Dt. 

1 7®,  2  C.  1 9 10  ;  but  the  expression  does  not  occur  in  O.T.,  and  3  may 
be  exegetical. — abt?1?]  Kt.,  so  3Q£&> ;  Q.  is  unnecessary. — vroSy’iJKt. 

V  et  judicabunt;  Viap^:  Q  better,  so  {££§>.  3  has  a  doublet,  ra  SiKaiayxard 

p.ov  dtKaubaovcriv ,  Kal'  rd  Kpip.ard  p.ov  Kpivovatv,  cp.  3  4116  4210  4317. — 25. 
DiK  na  bKl]  3  ini  pvxyr  avdpuirov  %  super  animam  hominis,  conforming 
to  the  use  of  rw  in  Lev.  1928  21 1  etc.  na  is  of  common  gend.  as  in 
Gen.  233*-,  Lev.  2111,  Num.  6*. — Kia']  Cp.  the  sg.  in  v.26 ;  3&>V  = 
iKia\ — nsaab]  Inf.  constr.,  cp.  223  n. — nnb]  1.  nKbi,  some  MSS  and  3§&V. — 
ss*Kb  nnn  Kb  nt?K]  In  Lev.  21 3  preceded  by  V*bK  nanpn  nbunn ;  so  §&  after 
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adds  Krtiro.—' totto']  Cp.  1411 ;  <&  sg.,  harmonizing  with  v.2®.— 
26.  *  nDD>]  See  4022  n.  ;  but  one  MSS  and  3&>  read  cp.  Lev. 

I513,  28  (sg-)-  At  the  end  of  the  v.  adds  *  and  he  shall  be  clean,’ 
to  agree  with  Lev.  l.c.— 28.  nnvn]  1.  nvw  The  text  was  altered 
perhaps  to  harmonize  with  45lfl*>  where  an  inheritance  is  assigned 
to  the  priests. — 1 JMM  K1?]  <g  =  [n$n  ;  for  fcrWD  3  4v  tois  vlois  T. — 29. 
nruon]  <0  /cai  rAs  dvalas,  cp.  &  4213  4516*  17*  23  t24J  46s. — 30.  bl  n'trKli 
The  same  construction  in  bi  nonn  *n,  but  hardly  elsewhere ;  Ps. 
119128  *>:>  'npt)  bi  is  textually  uncertain.  The  second  bi  is  a  noun, 
‘  totality,’  used  absolutely  in  the  genit.,  cp.  Dt.  426  2847f-,  Ps.  1451®’, 
and  in  Aram.  NSI.  203  Vo*  *  ornaments  (?)  of  all  kinds.’  The 
influence  of  JVnn  is  prob.  extended  over  the  parallel  clause  bj  'r\  fcn  ; 
cp.  the  occasional  extension  of  a  prep,  or  the  neg.,  G-K.  §§  119^ 
152  and  the  ellipse  of  mn  in  Is.  28®*,  and  of  in  Job  3418b.  3 

renders  dir apxal  irdvruv  Kal  rA  irpurdKora  irdvrujv,  thus,  by  inserting  Kal 
and  taking  bi  as =bi  ftniM,  conforming  to  the  law  in  Dt.  12®*  17 
1423,  Neh.  io87  t8®l.  In  this  v.  3  uses  a Trapxal  for  cp.  <3  2040 

48 14  and  for  cp.  3  2040  451. — awnonn  ^o]  3  Kal  tA  d<paLp4para 

irdvra  4k  ttAvtuv  twv  airapx&v  v/jl&v.  For  d<f>atpe/uLa=HO),Tr)  cp.  3  48s. _ 

DaVUCny  'y  occurs  only  in  the  pi.  The  talmudic  was  '  a  porridge 

or  paste  made  from  the  meal  of  barley  or  wheat,’  Kennedy  Enc.  Bibl. 
col.  1539  >  in  Syr.  avsand  = hulled  barley.  3  tA  irpiiiToycwfipara  fifiCov, 
without  any  equivalent  for  'y ;  in  Num.  i5  20*-  dirapxr)  (pvpdfiaTos,  in 
Neh.  io38  tt)v  dvapx^v  alrcju.  pamWK  v'\  so  in  2040,  Num.i5  20f«;  £§> 
similarly. — VV*3  bn  nans]  3  =BdVU  by  Damira.  &=fi:>vo.— 31.  '*  fc]  3g> 
insert  the  conjunction. 

Ch.  45.  46,  i— 18.  Additions  and  Supplements  continued. 
—Analysis  ii.  CDEF,  p.  428. — This  additional  matter  is  made  up 
of  draft  proposals  for  legislation,  partly  theoretical,  partly  no 
doubt  intended  to  be  put  into  force ;  they  are  assembled  here 
without  much  attempt  at  orderly  arrangement ;  and  nothing 
in  them  comes  from  Ezekiel's  own  hand.  Points  of  contact 
with  the  Vision  occur,  indeed,  now  again  e.g.  in  (a)  (c)  below, 
which  suggest  the  reason  why  these  particular  decrees  were 
given  a  place  in  the  prophet's  Book ;  see  p.  426.  The  first 
topic  dealt  with  is  (a)  the  oblation  for  Jahveh  451"8,  consisting  of 
territory  for  the  temple  (v.2  should  follow  v.4),  the  priests,  the 
Levites,  the  prince.  The  priests  were  provided  for  in  4428"30; 
but  here  they  receive  a  domain  on  each  side  of  the  temple,  and 
the  terihnd  now  means,  not  a  contribution  of  first-fruits  and 
tithe,  but  a  grant  of  land.  Another  passage  which  deals  with 
this  oblation  for  Jahveh  is  48s’16,  a  parallel  account  and  most 
likely  earlier,  for  451-8  presupposes  the  division  of  the  country 
among  the  tribes  which  leads  up  to  48s  "22.  The  mention  of  the 
prince  in  457- 8a  suggested  the  addition  of  a  warning  for  the 
future,  uttered  by  Jahveh  Himself  w.8b* 9.  Then  follows 
(6),  giving  particulars  of  the  oblation  required  to  furnish  the 
sacrifices,  4510"15 ;  here  teruma  has  a  sense  more  like  that  in 
4430 :  it  consists  of  a  tax  in  kind,  payable,  it  would  seem,  to 
the  priests.  A  marginal  note  has  been  inserted,  vvt10’12,  fixing 
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the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  for  the  payment  of 
religious  dues.  In  both  (a)  and  (b)  the  people  are  addressed  in 
the  2nd  p.  plur. ;  in  (a)  Jahveh  is  spoken  of  in  the  3rd  p., 
w.1-  4 ;  in  (b),  and  in  the  addition  made  to  (a),  Jahveh  is 
speaking,  w.8b-  *• 15.  The  next  section  (c)  4516- 17- 21 '25  461*11 
regulates  the  prince’s  sacrifices.  A  good  deal  of  alteration  and 
expansion  has  taken  place  at  this  point.  Whereas  in  4516  the 
oblation  is  brought  apparently  to  the  priests,  in  v.18  the  same 
oblation  is  paid  to  the  prince,  that  out  of  it  he  may  provide 
the  sacrifices  at  festival  seasons,  v.17a.  The  second  halt  of  v.17 
seems  to  be  a  gloss  on  the  first.  Vv.21'25  contain  ordinances 
for  the  two  chief  festivals,  Passover  and  Tabernacles,  and  a  list 
of  the  accompanying  sacrifices  which  the  prince  is  to  offer.  To 
this  section  belongs  461-11,  the  prince’s  sacrifices  on  sabbaths 
and  new  moons,  combined  with  rules  for  both  prince  and 
people  when  they  enter  and  leave  the  temple,  w.1'3-  *•  u.  V.12 
is  supplementary.  Into  the  midst  of  ( c )  has  been  inserted 
(d),  a  divine  command  to  observe  two  days  in  the  year  for  the 
expiation  if  the  sanctuary  45 18  20  >  with  this  goes  4613  '16,  a 
similar  charge  with  respect  to  the  daily  sacrifice.  The  form  of 
(d)  differs  from  that  of  (a)-(c)  ;  there  is  no  mention  of  the  prince ; 
Jahveh  issues  His  order  in  the  2nd  p.  sing.,  as  it  were  to  Moses 
or  Aaron  ;  cp.  4318'27,  and  see  p.  426.  (e)  lays  down  certain 

limitations  to  the  prince’s  rights  over  his  territory  4618-18  ;  this 
may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  (a) ;  Jahveh  is  introduced 
as  speaking,  cp.  45*.  ,  „ 

V.  1.  Now  when  ye  allot  the  land  as  a  possession]  Cp.  4714- 22 
4829,  Ps.  78s6  ;  inheritance  is  the  usual  rendering,  but  in  this 
context  the  word  means  rather  possession  ;  for  according  to  the 
Dtc.  idea,  the  land  of  Canaan  was  given  by  Jahveh,  or  by  Moses 
and  Joshua  at  His  bidding,  to  the  sons  of  Israel ;  it  was  not 
inherited  from  their  ancestors ;  see  the  language  of  Dt.  421, 
Josh.  1123  I38- 14-  a3.—ye  shall  offer  an  oblation  to  Jahveh ]  For 
ttrumd,  lit.  a  part  lifted  off  from  a  larger  whole,  see  4430  n. ;  here 
it  denotes  a  portion  of  land  made  over  to  sacred  purposes.  The 
extent  of  this  Prumd  is  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  tribal 
territories,  which  are  set  out  in  detail  4713-488.  Another 
description  of  the  sacred  oblation  appears  in  48® '22,  parallel  to 
the  present  one,  and,  to  judge  from  v.7  below,  earlier  in  date. 
This  allocation  of  territory  was  something  new ;  P  elaborates 
it  into  the  48  cities  assigned  to  the  Levites  and  priests,  Num. 
351-8,  Josh.  21  cp.  144,  Lev.  2583-  34  PB.  The  project  had  a 
starting-point  in  actual  fact,  and  goes  back  to  the  high  places 
served  by  the  Levitical  priests,  cp.  4410- 12 ;  but  it  was  never 
carried  out,  and  remained  an  ideal  cherished  in  priestly 
circles.  See  Joshua  (Cambr.  B.)  193  f. — as  &  holy  (district)] 
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Intended  to  secure  geographically  a  spiritual  centre  in  the 
Palestine  of  the  future.  The  temple  stands  as  the  focus  of  the 
national  life  ;  the  priests'  domain  on  the  E.  and  W.,  the  Levites' 
domain  on  the  N.,  the  prince's  domain  outside  that  of  the 

Eriests,  form  as  it  were  lines  of  defence  to  protect  the  sanctuary 
*om  any  risk  of  profanation.  The  city  is  moved  bodily  to  the  S. 
of  the  temple  ;  and,  on  grounds  of  history,  the  holy  district  is 
placed  between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  48s- 23.  See  Plan,  p.  532. — 
in  length  five  and  twenty  thousand ]  The  cubit  was  the  ordinary 
measure,  and  is  to  be  understood  here,  as  in  4220  4316* 17  48s ; 
in  v.2b  it  is  named,  and  from  there  implied  in  v.2a,  whence  it  is 
also  implied  at  this  point.  Rashi  understands  reeds  (403  etc.), 
which,  however,  does  not  suit  the  parallel  passage  48®*- :  the 
measurements  of  the  city,  4816,  must  be  in  cubits,  and  inferenti- 
ally  the  measurements  of  the  districts  connected  with  the  city. 
The  length  in  this  description  means  the  extension  from  E.  to 
W.,  the  breadth  that  from  N.  to  S. ;  cp.  406  4i12- 13.  <g  om. 
the  first  length ,  4  Hebr.  MSS  £>V  om.  the  second ;  both  are 
hardly  wanted. — in  breadth  *  twenty  '  thousand ]  So  t©  and  mods., 
for  01  ten  thousand,  which  is  not  only  ungrammatically  expressed 
in  the  Hebr.,  but  makes  the  breadth  include  only  the  priests' 
domain,  whereas  w.3*  6  4813  shew  that  the  Levites'  domain  is 
included  in  the  holy  oblation.  Perhaps  ill  was  altered  de¬ 
liberately  to  keep  the  Levites  out  (He.). — 2.  The  domain  of 
the  priests,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  temple  stands,  ought 
to  come  first,  and  the  temple  afterwards  ;  v.2  should  follow  v.4  ; 
it  has  been  accidentally  misplaced — Of  this  there  shall  be  for  the 
holy  place ]  Of  this  i.e.  the  priests'  domain,  specified  in  v.4. 
The  temple  area  is  500  cs.  square  ;  in  4220  its  wall  separates 
the  holy  from  the  common,  but  here  a  free  space  or  pasture- 
land  50  cs.  in  width  is  to  surround  the  site.  A  similar 
arrangement  is  planned  for  the  city,  4816.  The  difference 
between  this  v.  and  4220  reveals  difference  of  authorship.  For 
pasture-land  see  2  y28  n. — 3.  And  from  this  measurement  *  ye’ 
shall  measure]  i.e.  from  the  measurement  given  in  v.1,  of  which 
v.3  is  the  proper  sequel.  JH  thou  shalt  measure,  so  3 ;  but 
the  people  are  addressed  in  v.1,  and  the  2nd  p.  plur.  is  required 
here. — and  in  it  shall  be  the  sanctuary,  holy  of  holies]  The  text 
is  uncertain.  3  om.  the  sanctuary  (so  S>),  taking  holy  of  holies 
to  mean  the  innermost  shrine,  but  the  phrase  can  refer  to  the 
entire  area  of  the  temple,  as  in  4312.  Perhaps,  however,  we 
should  read  the  holiest  place  of  the  land,  connecting  with  the 
next  v.,  where  holy  should  be  dropped. — 4.  flU  has  a  holy  place 
from  the  land  (is  it),  not  a  likely  expression  ;  a  holy  place  is  om. 
by  3,  and  may  be  accidentally  repeated  from  the  end  of  v.3. 
Thus  v,4  will  begin  It  shall  belong  to  the  priests ,  it  being  the 
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territory  measured  in  v.3.  With  ministers  of  the  sanctuary 
cp.  4415- 16,  and  ct.  ministers  of  the  house  referring  to  the  Levites, 
v.5.  With  draw  near  to  minister  cp.  4046  4213  n. — a  place  for 
houses  and  a  sanctuary  for  the  sanctuary ]  The  priests'  territory 
is  to  provide  dwellings,  and  being  sacred  itself  will  be  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  sacredness  of  the  temple.  But  this  is  too  far¬ 
fetched  and  incongruous.  The  text  must  be  wrong  ;  of  the 
various  emendations  suggested,  the  following  is  the  most 
plausible  :  a  place  for  houses  and  for  pasture-lands  and  for 
cattle  (partly  Sm.  Toy  Kr.  al.)  ;  all  three  terms  will  then  refer 
to  the  domestic  life  of  the  priests  ;  cp.  Josh.  144  212  P. — 5.  A 
corresponding  domain  is  made  over  to  the  Levites,  N.  of  the 
priests'  portion.  With  ministers  of  the  house  cp.  4414  46s4 ;  ct. 
the  designation  of  the  priests  in  v.4— for  a  possession ]  See  44s8  n. 
— At  the  end  of  the  v.  ffl  has  the  impossible  reading  twenty 
chambers.  3  suggests  the  correct  text  cities  to  dwell  in ;  so  of 
the  grant  made  to  the  Levites  in  Num.  352,  Josh.  144  P.  This 
corresponds  with  the  restored  text  at  the  end  of  v.4. — 6.  The 
domain  of  the  city  is  half  that  of  the  priests  and  of  the  Levites 
respectively,  and  occupies  the  lowest  third  of  the  teruma.  In 
accordance  with  the  theory  which  governs  the  whole  plan,  the  city 
is  moved  to  the  S.  of  the  temple,  which  thus  escapes  all  danger 
of  defilement,  see  p.  532.  For  alongside  of,  parallel  with,  cp.  v.7 
481a* 18- 21  in  the  definition  of  the  boundaries.  See  i20  phil.  n. — 

7.  The  prince's  domain  on  either  side  of  the  holy  oblation,  over 
against  it  and  the  city  land :  on  the  west  side  [stretching)  west¬ 
wards,  to  the  sea,  and  on  the  east  side  eastwards,  to  the  Jordan  ; 
a  type  of  sentence  occurring  again  in  4719  4828  and  in  P  Ex. 
2618  279  3623  38s* 13.  The  description  is  clumsily  minute : 
most  of  the  v.  reappears  in  4821.  Render  cl.  b,  and  in  length 
parallel  to  one  of  the  portions  from  the  west  border  to  the  east 
border 8  of  the  land.  This  implies  that  the  land  has  been  already 
divided  into  tribal  portions,  as  described  in  4713_487 ;  the 
present  passage,  therefore,  is  later  than  its  counterpart  48s’16. — 

8.  01  begins  To  the  land,  which  has  no  construction ;  3  attaches 
the  word  to  the  end  of  v.7  to  the  east  of  the  land,  and  begins  with 
And  it  shall  belong  to  him  for  a  possession  ;  this  is  an  improve¬ 
ment. — and  my  princes  shall  no  longer  oppress  my  people ]  Jahveh 
unexpectedly  intervenes  in  this  matter-of-fact  ordinance  ;  in 
the  next  v.  it  is  made  more  explicit  that  He  is  speaking.  For 
my  princes  (3  reads  ‘  the  princes  of  Israel '  (cp.  v.9)  ;  but  if 
my  people  be  retained,  and  3  supports  it,  there  is  no  reason  to 
give  up  my  princes.  For  the  allusion  to  native  oppressors  see 
22w-  and  p.  240  ;  also  187  n. — but  the  land  they  shall  give  to  the 
house  of  /.]  An  obligation  not  elsewhere  laid  upon  the  princes  ; 
perhaps  the  priestly  writer  was  thinking  of  the  tradition  (JE) 
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that  Joshua  presided  over  the  division  of  the  land  in  ancient 
times,  Josh.  146  1513  1714  i83* 8* 10.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
this  v.  quoted  in  Ps.  Sol.  1730,  and  applied  to  the  Davidic  king  of 
the  future,  one  of  whose  functions  will  be  ‘  to  divide  '  the  sons 
of  Israel  'upon  the  earth  according  to  their  tribes/ — 9.  A 
warning  uttered  by  Jahveh,  and  couched  in  the  prophetic 
idiom.  The  v.  has  been  added  as  a  supplement  to  w.7*  8. 
Enough ,  ye  princes  of  /.]  i.e.  enough  of  your  oppressions  ;  cp. 
446  n.  The  plur.  refers  to  the  whole  dynasty  of  the  future. 
—put  away  violence  and  destruction ]  In  similar  terms  the 
prophets  had  accused  the  ruling  classes,  Am.  310,  Jer.  67  208.— do 
justice  and  righteousness ]  So  Jeremiah  demanded  of  the  reigning 
kings,  and  promised  under  the  rule  of  the  ideal  David,  Jer.  223* 16 
236  3316 ;  see  ch .  185  n. — take  your  spoliations  off  my  people] 
Such  unjust  expulsions  (a.A.)  as  are  mentioned  in  1  S.  2619, 
Mic.  29 ;  cp.  1  K.  2119.  Even  in  the  new  age  acts  of  tyranny 
may  occur,  cp.  4618 ;  just  as  provision  must  be  made  for 
sin-offerings  and  expiations. — It  is  significant  that  the  head  of 
the  new  community  receives  the  title  of  prince ,  not  king  (see 
727  n.),  a  change  of  tradition  which  so  far  took  effect  that  the 
Chronicler  calls  the  secular  head  of  the  returning  exiles  prince 
of  Judah,  Ezr.  i8.  There  is  to  be  no  revival  of  kingship  on 
the  old  lines,  none  of  the  old  pomp,  above  all  none  of  the 
arbitary  use  of  power  ;  the  representative  character  of  the 
office  alone  remains.  The  prince's  main  function  is  to  provide 
the  temple  sacrifices,  which  he  does  by  means  of  a  tribute  levied 
from  the  people.  Through  him,  as  their  head  and  representative, 
the  people  make  their  offerings,  so  that  the  unity  of  the  nation 
finds  continual  expression  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary, 
45#16f* 21  "26  461'12.  A  special  dignity  is  indeed  accorded  to  the 
prince  in  the  temple  services,  but  he  may  not  enter  the  inner 
court,  and  certainly  not  exercise  the  priestly  rights  which  the 
kings  had  claimed  (44  s  n.).  He  is  endowed  with  a  territory  of 
his  own,  but  again  his  rights  are  limited  ;  the  regulations  on  the 
subject  are  designed  apparently  to  check  the  growth  of  a  landed 
aristocracy,  and  to  assert  the  principle  that  Jahveh  is  ultimately 
the  Owner  of  Palestine,  4616"18. — Vv.  10-12.  The  mention  of  the 
prince  vv.7"9,  and  of  the  sacrifices  to  be  provided  out  of  the 
people's  oblation  vv.13*16,  led  to  the  insertion  at  this  point 
of  a  note  to  secure  uniformity  of  standard  and  honesty  in 
payment.  The  earliest  legislation  on  weights  and  meaures  is 
given  in  Dt.  2513"16 ;  it  is  repeated  with  emphasis  by  H,  Lev. 
jg35-37  .  ^  the  latest  period  Jewish  law  ordered  a  periodic 
cleaning  of  measures,  weights  and  scales,  TB.  Baba  Bathra 
v.  10  f.  And  the  Law  was  only  enforcing  what  the  prophets 
had  insisted  upon  from  the  first,  e.g.  Am.  85,  Hos.  128,  Mic, 
32 
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610* 11 ;  later  teachers  found  it  necessary  to  protest  against 
tampering  with  the  current  standards,  Prov.  n1 1611  2010. 

A  modern  parallel  may  be  quoted  from  the  Archives  of  Oxford 
University.  In  1634  Archbishop  Laud  as  Chancellor  issued  a  Proclama¬ 
tion  *  For  the  well  ordering  of  the  Market  in  the  Cittie  of  Oxford,  and  for 
the  redresse  of  Abuses,  in  Weights  and  Measures,  within  the  Precincts  of 
the  Universitie  of  Oxford.1  He  has  been  informed  of  dishonest  practices 
by  the  corn-dealers,  ‘  and  also  that  diverse  Malsters,  Bakers,  and  Brewers, 
doe  keepe  in  their  private  houses  two  Bushells,  a  bigger  wherwith  to  buy, 
and  a  lesser  to  sell,  whereby  the  Country  people  that  bring  their  Come 
and  Graine  to  the  said  Universitie,  are  deterred  to  furnish  the  said  Market, 
in  regard  that  the  Measure  of  Graine,  will  not  hold  out  fully  with  the  .  .  . 
great  Bushells. '  Accordingly  he  straightly  prohibits  the  keeping  of 
double  measures,  and  requires  the  use  of  ‘  one  lawfull  and  sealed  Bushell, 
by  which  they  shall  sell,  as  well  as  buy.* 

10.  The  ephah  was  a  dry  measure,  equivalent  to  c.  8  gallons  or 
i  bushel ;  it  was  divided  into  sixths,  for  which  no  name  has 
come  down,  v.13  4614.  The  bath  was  the  corresponding  liquid 
measure,  equivalent  to  c.  9  gallons  or  71  pints  ;  it  was  divisible 
into  tenths,  v.14 ;  what  they  were  called  is  not  known  ;  the 
sixth  part  of  the  bath  was  called  the  hin,  v.24.  An  ephah-bath 
of  somewhat  larger  content,  c.  74  pints,  has  been  discovered 
recently  in  Palestine  ;  see  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy  Exp.  Times  xxiv. 
(1913)  393  f. — ii.  The  standard  for  the  ephah  and  the  bath  is 
the  same  :  each  must  contain  one  tenth  of  a  homer.  The  homer 
vv.13- 14,  Hos.  32,  was  the  largest  of  the  measures,  equivalent 
to  c.  90  gallons  or  c.  712  pints.  It  corresponded  with  the  kor 
v.14,  which  was  chiefly  used  for  liquids. — 12.  Measures  of 
weight :  the  shekel  is  twenty  gerahs.  The  shekel  comes  first,  as 
being  the  ordinary  unit  in  the  calculation  of  weight ;  the  gerah 
was  the  smallest  weight  in  use  among  the  Hebrews.  Both 
words  are  derived  from  the  Babylonian,  shiklu,  gird  ;  the  latter 
was  -jTth  of  a  shiklu  (Zimmem  Akk.  Fremdw.  21),  in  agreement 
with  the  sexagesimal  system  which  the  Babylonians  used  ;  the 
Hebrews,  on  the  other  hand,  followed  a  decimal  system,  as 
the  present  table  shews.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest 
statement  of  the  value  of  the  shekel,  and  upon  it  are  probably 
based  the  four  passages  in  P  which  introduce  a  uniform  ‘  sacred 
shekel  ’  for  all  transactions,  Ex.  3013,  Lev.  2725,  Num.  347  1818 
(Kennedy  DB.  iii.  422),  i.e.  most  probably  the  shekel  of 
224  grains,  by  the  Phoenician  standard ;  and  the  conclusion  is 
supported  by  the  equivalents  given  in  <g  and  W,  60o\6s  and 
me’d=‘  obol,’  V  obolus ;  at  the  time  when  the  Gk.  Version 
was  made  the  obol=ii'23  grains,  20  of  which  give  a  shekel  of 
224  grains  (so  G.  F.  Hill  Enc.  Bibl.  col.  5298  and  Kennedy  l.c.). 
— Clause  b  runs  twenty  shekels,  twenty-five  shekels,  fifteen  shekels, 
shall  be  your  mdneh,  which  means  apparently  that  20+25  +  15  i.e. 
60  shekels = 1  m&neh.  But  this  can  hardly  be  right,  for  the  Hebr. 
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is  ungrammatical,  and  the  statement  points  to  the  Babylonian 
sexagesimal  system,  which  cl.  a  shews  was  not  in  use.  <®A  has 
preserved  the  true  reading,  five  shekels  are  five ,  and  ten  shekels 
are  ten ,  and  fifty  shekels  shall  be  your  maneh ;  in  other  words,  the 
current  weights  shail  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  standard 
value  (Kennedy  DB.  iv.  905  ;  Reifenberg  JPOS.  xvi.  39  ff.).  After 
the  time  of  <&  the  Hebrew  text  was  clumsily  altered  to  agree 
with  later  Jewish  practice,  which  reckoned  the  mina  [maneh) 
at  60  shekels  ;  cp.  the  alteration  of  seven  into  weeks  v.21  (Peters 
JBL .  xii.  1893,  48  f.).  From  this  v.  we  learn  that  a  weight  of 
five  shekels  and  another  of  ten  were  in  use  during  the  exile. 
The  Hebr.  mdneh  comes  from  the  Bab.  manH  (perhaps  from 
manu=‘  to  count ')  ;  it  was  not  adopted  by  the  Jews  till 
comparatively  late  times,  1  K.  io17,  Ezr.  269,  Neh.  771f*,  cp. 
Dan.  526'27.  If  the  shekel=£  oz.,  the  m&neh  will  =1  lb.  oz. 
avoir.  ;  and  by  this  we  are  to  understand  the  fight  Babylonian 
trade  mAneh  (Kennedy  l.c.  903  ;  Hill  Enc.  Bibl.  col.  4443).  In 
the  Synagogue  this  v.  (an  alternative  to  2  K.  12)  is  read  by  the 
Karaite  Jews  as  the  second  lesson  on  the  Sabbath  called 
Shekalim  in  the  last  month,  Adar,  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  ;  the 
corresponding  first  lesson  is  Ex.  3011"16.  Dr.  Buchler  maintains 
that  the  lessons  for  the  four  special  Sabbaths  in  Adar  originated 
in  controversy  on  disputed  points  of  ritual ;  three  of  the  lessons 
were  taken  out  of  Ez.,  namely,  4512* 18  3625  ( JQR .  vi.  6  ff.).  They 
seem  to  have  been  transposed  to  the  end  of  the  year  when  the 
triennial  cycle  of  lessons  was  introduced.  See  further  Thackeray 
Sept,  and  J.  Worsh.  127  f. — Vv.  13-15.  The  tfiruma  for  sacrifices. 
Clearly  the  people  are  addressed,  as  in  v.1 ;  but  it  is  not  stated 
whether  the  dues  which  follow  are  to  be  paid  to  the  prince  or 
to  the  priests.  Most  probably  to  the  latter,  for  v.16b  orders 
these  offerings  to  be  used  for  the  temple  services  (so  He. 
Ezechielst.  56,  Steuem.  Ho.)  ;  a  different  ruling  on  the  subject 
is  given  in  vv.16* 17.  The  oblation  of  grain  :  the  sixth  part  of  an 
ephah,  again  4614 ;  see  on  v.11  supr.  The  ephah  was  divided 
into  three  seahs,  Is.  510  fitrpa  rpla.  The  sSah  (Gen.  186, 
1  S.  2518  etc.),  the  /xo'Sios  of  Mt.  516,  was  equivalent  to  c.  ij 
pecks  or  c.  24  pints ;  so  half  a  s&ah,  i.e.  the  sixth  of  an  ephah, 
would  amount  to  c.  12  pints,  or  about  one-sixtieth  of  a  homer 
(v.11). — and  *  the  sixth  part  *  of  an  ephah  from  a  homer  of 
barley]  itl  reads  and  ye  shall  give-a-sixth,  treating  the  word  as 
a  verb  derived  from  the  noun  six ;  but  all  the  Vrs.  read  as  in 
cl.  a. — 14.  The  oblation  of  oil.  Successive  scribes  have  confused 
the  text,  so  that  it  reads  And  the  portion  of  oil — the  bath  as  to 
the  oil — the  tenth  of  a  bath  from  the  kor  :  the  ten  baths  [make)  a 
homer ;  for  the  ten  baths  [make)  a  homer .  There  is  evidently 
a  gloss  here  and  a  case  of  dittography ;  omitting  them,  read 
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And  the  portion  of  oil  {shall  he)  the  tenth  of  a  hath  from  the  kor,for 
the  ten  baths  [make)  *  the  kor  ' ;  so  V  for  ffl  a  homer .  This  due 
corresponds  in  liquid  measure  to  the  due  of  grain  in  v.13 ;  the 
kor ,  of  Bab.  origin  ( =gurru ,  KAT.3  340.  651),  @  *opos  cp. 
Lk.  167,  was  the  largest  measure  for  liquids,  containing  ten 
baths  i.e.  c.  712  pints  ;  thus  the  amount  of  this  due  mil  be 
about  one  hundredth  part  of  a  kor.  <&,  however,  greatly 
increases  the  amount,  making  it  *  one  bath  in  ten/  i.e.  one-tenth 
of  a  kor,  to  agree  with  Dt.  1423. — 15.  one  sheep  of  every  flock  of 
two  hundred ]  The  scale  of  the  oblation  ascends  from  one-sixtieth 
of  a  homer  to  one  hundredth  of  a  kor,  and  then  to  one  two- 
hundredth  of  a  flock.  No  such  systematic  tax  was  known 
before,  though  some  contribution  for  the  upkeep  of  public 
worship  must  have  been  customary  at  the  chief  sanctuaries, 
e.g.  for  the  shewbread  at  Nob  1  S.  212"10,  for  the  evening  minhd 
1  K.  1829 ;  at  Bethel  and  Jerusalem  the  king,  or  wealthy 
families  in  the  neighbourhood,  probably  supplied  the  offerings, 
Am.  713.  These  ‘  church-dues  '  in  w.18"16  are  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  tithes  for  the  support  of  the  priests  and,  perhaps, 
of  the  Levites  (see  p.  489)  ;  they  correspond  rather  to  the  half¬ 
shekel  tax  of  P2,  Ex.  3o13"16;  Eissfeldt  l.c.  67  ff. — from  '  all  the 
families  '  of  I.]  So  <@  and  mods,  ill  from  the  irrigation  of  I. 
i.e.  the  well-watered  land,  only  again  in  this  sense  Gen.  1310  J, 
the  abstract  being  used  for  the  concrete  ;  but  the  word  is 
unsuitable  here. — for  meal-offering ,  and  for  burnt  offering ,  and 
for  peace-offerings ]  The  three  kinds  of  sacrifice ;  see  4327  n. — 
to  make  expiation  for  them]  i.e.  for  the  Israelites  ;  the  verb  with 
a  personal  object,  as  in  Lev.  834  io17  2328,  Num.  29s.  The 
ritual  act  was  of  course  carried  out  by  the  priests  ;  hence  it  is 
most  likely  that  the  dues  which  have  been  tabulated  were  paid 
to  the  priests.  The  section  is  brought  to  a  solemn  close  by  the 
prophetic  formula. — 16.  All  the  people  shall  *  give  this  '  oblation 
to  the  prince]  So  ;  iH  reads  incorrectly  all  the  people ,  the  landt 
shall  be  unto  this  oblation  to  the  prince.  An  alteration  of  v.15, 
where  the  people's  offerings  are  made  over  presumably  to  the 
priests  ;  here  they  are  to  be  given  to  the  prince.  It  would 
seem  that  two  regulations  were  current,  and  that  this  v.  was 
introduced  to  form  a  rough  link  between  them  (He.  Steuern.). 
In  the  Synagogue  4516~4618  is  the  haphtara  to  Ex.  121'20, 
cp.  4310n. — 17.  And  upon  the  prince  shall  devolve  the  burnt 
offering  *  *  and  the  meal-offering  and  the  libation ]•  The  list 

differs  from  that  in  v.15,  and  conforms  to  P's  rule  for  the  daily, 
weekly,  monthly  and  festival  sacrifices,  Ex.  2941,  Lev.  23s7, 
Num.  283"8- 9  29s9.  The  libation  (nesek),  with  the  meal¬ 
offering  (together,  Joel  i9* 13  214),  formed  the  normal  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  burnt  offering  ;  it  consisted  of  wine  Num.  15 6, 
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possibly  as  a  substitute  for  blood  Ps.  164  5013 ;  some  of  it  was 
poured  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  Ecclus.  5015,  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  9,  4,  and 
the  rest  consumed  at  the  sacrificial  meal,  cp.  1  S.  i14,  Is.  287f- ; 
but  as  wine  is  not  mentioned  in  the  ritual  prescribed  in  this 
section  of  Ez.,  the  nesek  may  have  consisted  of  oil,  see  v.24w. 
It  so  happens  that,  outside  H  and  P,  the  only  early  document 
which  mentions  the  nesek  is  Gen.  3514  J  but  incidental 
allusions  shew  that  a  libation  was  customary  both  in  the 
worship  of  Jahveh,  Hos.  94,  1  S.  i24  io3,  and  in  idolatrous  or 
foreign  cults,  see  2028  n. — on  the  festivals  and  the  new  moons  and 
the  sabbaths ,  on  all  the  appointed  seasons ]  The  prince's  offerings 
on  new  moons  and  sabbaths  and  feasts  are  defined  in  461"11. 
The  four  kinds  of  holy  days  are  named  in  Hos.  213 ;  the  Chronicler 
often  gives  a  group  of  three,  1  C.  2331,  2  C.  23  813  313,  Neh.  io34, 
cp.  Is.  i13,  2  K.  423,  Lam.  26,  Ezr.  35. — Clause  b  may  be  a  gloss 
or  later  expansion  (Ho.)  ;  it  repeats  v.16b  with  the  addition  of 
the  sin-offering ;  on  behalf  of  is  not  the  usual  prep,  after  make 
expiation,  ct.  v.15;  for  he  shall  offer  see  43 25  n. — Vv.  18-20.  The 
year  is  divided  into  two  halves,  each  beginning  with  a  rite 
of  expiation  vv.18"20,  and  each  marked  by  a  festival  vv.21-25. 
The  present  section  may  be  grouped  with  4613“16  (the  tamidh), 
for  both  stand  out  from  their  contexts  by  a  change  of  address 
from  the  2nd  p.  plur.  to  the  2nd  p.  sing.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  some  act  of  purification  took  place  at  intervals  in  the 
pre-exilic  temple  ;  in  the  future,  at  any  rate,  such  a  rite  is  to 
receive  special  emphasis,  with  the  object  of  removing  any  dis¬ 
honour  or  contamination  which  may  have  defiled  the  sanctuary 
during  the  previous  six  months.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the 
jealous  care  for  the  holiness  of  the  house,  and  with  the 
heightened  sense  of  sin,  which  are  characteristic  of  these 
chapters  (see  pp.  436.  462  f.  437  f.  495).  The  expiation  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  temple,  and  with  the  people  only  in  so  far 
as  they  may  have  caused  defilement  by  inadvertence  or  lack  of 
understanding.  The  contrast  with  the  Day  of  Expiation  in 
Lev.  16  H  2327’32P,  Num.  297’nP,  Ex.  3010  P2  is  noticeable. 
There  the  rite  is  held  only  once  a  year,  and  on  the  10th  of  the 
7th  month ;  the  ceremonies  are  much  more  elaborate,  and 
have  a  wider  range  of  application. — 18.  In  the  first  [month),  on  the 
first  of  the  month]  i.e.  Nisan= March- April,  cp.  2917  3020.  This 
new  moon  has  no  special  character  attached  to  it  in  P. — thou 
shalt  take  a  young  bullock]  The  vb.  is  in  the  sing.,  as  in  cl.  b  and 
v.20a.  The  young  bullock  is  to  furnish  a  sin-offering,  cp. 
Ex.  2936  P  (to  cleanse  the  altar)  ;  ct.  Lev.  i63-  6  H,  where  the 
young  bullock  is  a  sin-offering  for  the  high  priest  and  his  house, 
while  for  the  people  two  goats  are  presented,  with  a  ram  for 
a  burnt  offering. — and  thou  shalt  remove  sin  from  the  house]  See 
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4320  n. ;  even  material  objects  can  be  polluted  by  sin,  and  must 
be  cleansed  from  it.  This  v.  forms  the  second  lesson  on  the 
Sabbath  called  Hahodesh  in  the  month  Adar  ;  Ex.  I2lfl*  is  the 
first ;  see  on  v.12  above. — 19.  the  priest]  So  the  head  of  the 
priesthood  is  still  called,  as  in  2  K.  n15  i610f-,  Jer  211  29s5 ;  ct. 
Aaron  Lev.  i63ff*  H,  Ex.  3010  P2,  and  the  high  priest  of  H 
Lev.  2110  and  P  Num.  3526  ,  28,  and  after  the  exile  Hag.  i1 
etc.,  Neh.  31- 20,  2  K.  1211  [101  224- 8  (?  editorial),  Heb.  g7. — the 
blood  .  .  .  and  put  it  upon  the  door-post  of  the  house]  i.e.  of  the 
entrance  to  the  temple,  4121  43s  ;  some  MSS  read  door¬ 

posts.  There  is  a  resemblance  here  to  the  application  of  blood 
in  the  passover  ritual  according  to  J  Ex.  1222  and  P  ib.  7 ; 
ct.  Lev.  1614. — upon  the  four  corners  of  the  plinth  of  the  altar] 
See  4314* 17 •  20  n.  ;  ct.  Lev.  1618. — upon  the  door-post  of  the 
gateway  of  the  inner  court]  Which  of  the  three  gateways  is  not 
specified  ;  probably  the  E.  gateway  461,  at  which  victims  were 
killed  4039"41.  All  three  points  are  named  because  they  were 
prominent  and  typical. — 20.  And  so  shalt  thou  do  on  the  seventh 
in  the  month]  JfJl,  but  the  wording  is  without  parallel,  and  <@ 
has  preserved  the  true  text :  in  the  seventh  [month),  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month.  jf5l  was  probably  altered  to  bring  the  date 
into  conformity  with  Lev.  1629  2327,  Num.  297.  According  to 
the  text  of  ch.  401  the  sacred  year  began  on  the  1st  of  the  7th 
month,  Tishri = Sept  .-Oct . ,  and  later  this  was  the  rule  in  P, 
Lev.  2324,  Num.  291 ;  consequently  in  P  the  Day  of  Expiation 
was  moved  to  the  10th  of  the  7th  month. — by  reason  of  him  who 
sins  in  ignorance  and  by  reason  of  the  simple]  The  language  is 
surprising,  and  it  is  curious  that  this  second  expiation  should 
be  devoted  especially  to  ‘  wiping  off '  unintentional  or  careless 
sins  ;  but  the  words,  though  some  think  them  to  be  foreign  to 
the  context,  are  supported  indirectly  by  <g.  Sins  of  this  kind 
are  dealt  with  in  Lev.  516“18,  Num.  1522-29  .  6impie  occurs 
especially  in  Prov.  (fifteen  times),  and  in  Ps.  198  [71 1166  119130. 
In  connexion  with  this  v.  Kimhi  quotes  the  story  told  in  TB. 
Hagiga  13b  and  Shabbath  13b  :  4  R.  Jehudah  said,  Of  a  truth 
remember  thou  that  man  for  good,  Hananiah  son  of  Hezekiah 
was  his  name.  But  for  him  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  would  have 
been  withdrawn,  for  its  words  were  opposed  to  the  words  of 
the  Law.  What  did  he  do  ?  They  brought  up  for  him  three 
hundred  measures  of  oil,  and  he  sat  down  in  an  upper 
chamber  and  expounded  it/  Hananiah  lived  before  a.d.  70 ; 
his  exposition  ‘  is  no  longer  found  among  us/  says  Kimhi,  but 
it  achieved  its  aim  ;  and  Ezekiel  was  quoted  as  possessing  the 
authority  of  the  Law  itself  on  matters  of  ceremonial  and  purifica¬ 
tion  (e.g.  Moed  Katan  5a  on  Ez.  3916  44®). — and  ye  shall  purge 
the  house]  See  4320  n .  In  Lev.  i616* 20*  33  the  subject  is  ‘  Aaron  ' 
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i.e.  the  high  priest. — Vv.  21-25.  The  prince's  sacrifices  at  Pass- 
over  and  Tabernacles.  The  two  halves  of  the  year  are  symmetric¬ 
ally  balanced  :  eight  festal  days  occur  in  the  first  month,  and 
seven  in  the  seventh,  and  none  in  any  other  month.  See  Gray 
Sacrifice  274  f.  The  reference  to  the  prince  v.22  connects  this 
passage  with  vv.16* 17a  461-11 ;  see  Analysis  ii.  E  (b),  p.  428. — 
21  In  the  first  {month),  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  ye 
shall  have  ‘  the  feast  of  *  the  passover]  The  spring-festival  in  the 
first  half-year  is  the  Passover,  here  fixed  for  the  14th  of  the 
1st  month,  Nisan=Mar.-Apr.,  which  is  the  day  appointed  in 
P,  Ex.  126,  Lev.  23s,  Num.  2816.  Many  (e.g.  Sm.  Be.  Co.  Kr.  Ho.) 
think  that  fourteenth  has  been  altered  to  agree  with  P  ll.cc., 
and  that  the  original  reading  was  fifteenth,  since  the  writer 
seems  to  have  intended  the  first  half-year  to  correspond  exactly 
with  the  second,  see  v.26  (Tabernacles  on  the  15th)  ;  but  this 
is  to  remove  a  feature  of  interest,  which  shews  that  the  four¬ 
teenth  was  too  firmly  fixed  in  tradition  to  be  altered  even  for 
the  sake  of  symmetry.  D,  like  the  earlier  codes,  places  Passover 
in  Abib,  the  first  month,  but  says  nothing  about  the  day ;  and 
like  D,  the  present  ordinance  keeps  the  Passover  at  the  central 
sanctuary.  For  the  correction  of  ffl  see  next  note. — ‘  seven  * 
days  unleavened  cakes  shall  be  eaten]  ffi  a  feast  of  weeks  of  days , 
unleavened  cakes  etc.,  which  cannot  be  right ;  1  Hebr.  MS  and 
all  Vrs.  read  seven  days  ;  jfW  has  probably  been  altered  to  make 
room  for  the  feast  of  Weeks,  which  has  been  left  out  of  the 
present  calendar  (for  reasons  which  have  been  differently 
guessed  by  Thackeray  l.c.  43,  and  by  Gray  l.c.  287)  ;  the 
alteration  caused  a  disturbance  in  the  previous  clause,  and  the 
feast  of  the  passover  became  the  passover  the  feast  of  weeks  as  4$l 
now  stands  (so  Be.  Driver  Exodus  406.  al.).  This  seems  the 
best  explanation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  text ;  Ho/s  more 
drastic  proposal,  to  omit  cl.  b  entirely  as = Num.  2817b,  in¬ 
volves  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  Mas$oth,  which  is  im¬ 
probable.  Massoth,  i.e. 4  unleavened  cakes/  were  made  from  the 
barley  of  the  spring-harvest  at  the  end  of  Apr.  or  beginning 
of  May  ;  leavened  bread  would  require  the  flour  of  the  previous 
harvest.  The  festival  goes  back  to  the  earliest  codes. 
Ex.  I36* 7  3418  J  ;  already  in  D  it  had  become  closely  associated 
with  Passover,  which  served  almost  as  an  introductory  rite ;  and 
such  is  the  case  here.  It  was  natural  that  the  two  spring- 
festivals  should  be  combined.  Passover  as  a  feast  to  secure 
protection  and  fellowship,  Massoth  to  hallow  the  first-fruits  of 
the  harvest ;  both  afterwards  came  to  be  regarded  as  memorials 
of  the  exodus,  Ex.  i226f*  34*  39  J.  But  while  Passover  and 
Massoth  are  combined  in  the  present  regulation,  in  P  the  two 
are  kept  apart  by  minute  directions,  Ex.  I21*13* 14  “20,  Lev.  23s"8, 
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Num.  2817'25  Ps.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ordinance  here  agrees 
with  P  in  fixing  the  date  :  the  14th  of  the  1st  month  for  Passover, 
the  15th  of  the  same  month  for  Massoth,  Lev.  23s,  Num.  2817 ; 
the  earlier  codes  fixed  the  month,  but  not  the  day,  Ex.  2316  R™ 
3418  J,  Dt.  161"3. — 22.  And  the  prince  shall  offer  on  that  day  .  .  . 
a  bullock  as  a  sin-offering ]  The  writing  is  somewhat  loose  ; 
the  only  day  previously  mentioned  is  the  fourteenth  of  the  first 
month,  the  day  of  Passover.  This  decree  marks  a  notable 
break  with  tradition  ;  the  distinctive  sacrifice  to  be  provided 
is  the  sin-offering ,  and  Passover  thus  becomes  a  propitiatory 
rite,  cp.  the  language  of  Lev.  166  which  is  concerned  with  the 
Day  of  Expiation.  The  paschal  meal,  an  essential  feature  in 
all  the  codes,  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  ;  perhaps  it  is  taken 
for  granted.  Moreover,  the  victim  here  is  a  bullock ,  whereas  J 
and  P  prescribe  a  yearling  lamb.  Ex.  I23-6  P,  21  J,  and  D  allows 
sheep  and  oxen,  Dt.  162. — the  people  of  the  land]  See  on  727. — 
23.  And  on  the  seven  days  of  the  festival]  i.e.  of  Massoth.  This  is 
the  earliest  mention  of  the  number  of  victims  required  for  the 
daily  sacrifices  during  the  spring  and  autumn  (v.25)  festivals  ; 
cp.  the  quantities  prescribed  in  464'7-  n* 13’15.  The  amount  is 
much  more  considerable  than  P8  lays  down  for  Massoth  in 
Num.  2818"25,  and  the  difference  implies  that  usage  varied  as 
time  went  on;  the  smaller  figures  in  P8  suggest  a  growing 
elaboration  of  practice.  Gray  Numbers  406  gives  a  table 
comparing  the  quantities  in  Ez.  and  P8. — daily  for  the  seven 
days]  The  remark  seems  to  be  tautologous  after  the  opening 
words  of  the  v. ;  but  <@  supports  it,  £§>  om. — 24.  Again  the 
amount  of  the  meal-offering  to  accompany  the  animal  sacrifices 
is  much  larger  than  the  requirement  in  Num.  2820  (three  tenths 
and  two  tenths  of  an  ephah). — and  a  hin  of  oil  to  the  ephah] 
Cp.  46s* 7-  u- 14  411  n.  The  hin  was  the  sixth  of  a  bath,  see 
v.10w.,  and  equivalent  to  c.  i£  gallons.  Similarly  in  P,  oil 
forms  an  ingredient  in  every  minhd,  whether  the  offering  consists 
of  crushed  grain  Lev.  216,  or  meal  Ex.  2940,  Lev.  I410* 21,  Num. 
713fl*  etc.,  or  cakes  Lev.  24fl*  614,  Num.  616.  As  the  minhd  was 
partly  burned  on  the  altar  and  partly  consumed  by  the  priests 
(Lev.  22f* 9f*),  oil  was  needed  to  make  the  flour  eatable.  In 
P  a  libation  of  wine  is  added  to  the  minhd  Num.  155"10;  but  not 
here. — 25.  In  the  seventh  (month),  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
month ,  at  the  festival ,  he  shall  offer  likewise]  This  was  the  feast  of 
Ingathering  Ex.  2316  E,  34s2  J,  or  Booths,  as  it  is  called  in 
D  and  P,  Dt.  i613* 16  3110,  Lev.  23s4 ;  here  it  is  simply  the 
festival ,  the  most  popular  one  of  the  year,  so  1  K.  82*  66= 
2  C.  53  78f*,  Neh.  814.  Apparently  this  is  the  earliest  mention 
of  the  date,  which,  however,  had  long  been  fixed  by  tradition, 
as  the  redactor’s  note  in  1  K.  1232  implies :  the  15th  of  the 
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7th  month,  when  Judah  kept  the  feast,  is  contrasted  with  the 
15th  of  the  8th  month,  the  date  customary  in  the  N.  Kingdom. 
No  date,  it  would  seem,  was  fixed  in  the  original  form  of  H, 
Lev.  2339-40 ;  the  omission  was  supplied  later  at  vv.39-  41  from 
P’s  calendar,  Lev.  23s4'34.  Seven  days  are  assigned  to  the 
festival  by  the  present  ordinance  ;  P  added  an  eighth  day. 
Lev.  2336,  and  the  text  of  H  was  adapted  accordingly,  Lev.  2339tJ. 
The  full  elaboration  of  the  ceremonial  is  given  in  Num.  2912'38  P8! 
—the  sin-offering,  the  burnt  offering,  and  the  meal-offering,  and 
the  oil  alike]  Tabernacles  and  Massoth  were  originally  connected 
with  the  chief  events  of  the  agricultural  year,  and  joyous  in 
character ;  the  sacrifices  on  these  occasions  were  peace-offerings, 
sacred  meals,  of  which  both  priests  and  laity  partook.  But 
by  the  time  when  the  present  legislation  was  promoted,  the 
ancient  feasts  had  changed  their  character  ;  all  connexion  with 
harvest  and  ingathering  has  disappeared,  as  it  has  from  H  and 
P  and  P8 ;  the  sacred  meals  have  given  place  to  the  sin-offering 
and  burnt  offering;  the  laity  assist  at  a  distance,  the  priests 
alone  carry  out  the  sacrificial  rites.  See  Gray  Numbers  407.  It 
cannot  be  accidental  that  the  two  festivals  of  the  year,  Massoth 
and  Sukkoth,  coincide  with  the  spring  and  autumn  equinoxes  ; 
and  this  suggests  a  primitive  connexion  with  the  worship  of  the 
sun  (see  note  on  442).  There  is  some  reason  for  thinking,  as 
Morgenstem  points  out,  that  the  opening  of  the  outer  eastern 
gateway  of  the  temple  formed  part  of  the  ceremonial  on  both 
occasions  (l.c.  34) ;  he  discusses  w.21'25  afresh  in  Suppl.  Studies 
in  the  Calendars  of  Anc.  Isr.  (1935)  103  ff. 


Ch.  45,  1.  ntoia  .  .  atonal]  The  same  constm.  after  omitting 
in  47a2  48 29  <&,  Josh.  13*  23*  BP,  Ps.  7888,  cp.  i  S.  i44a,  Job  627 
The  prep,  in  ntoia  is  beth  essentiae,  cp.  2041. — ia*nn]  <3  dfopieire  cp.  v.13 
48®  n. — ins  2  is  best  om. — qto  imp  should  be  a'cto  imp,  vv.8- 6  48 *8  • 
1.  Kin]  Though  referring  to  fern,  norm,  the  pron.  is  mas! 

under  the  influence  of  the  predicate  anp,  cp.  3711.  (3  (arai,  similarly 

g>=ovr». — 2.  nvr»]  The  impf.  alone  is  too  bald,  1.  nvn  — inpn  to] 

<SB  dyidapara,  but  the  prep,  and  art.  are  required;"^  els  dylaapa..--- 
'a  tpana]  For  the  a  of  measure  cp.  naxa  405  n.  ;  cubits  is  to  be  understood 
as  4220  implies. — P3"$  for  y-no,  G-K.  §  65  d.—3.  man]  1.  nbn,  ^  om- 
pan  Kt.  is  a  mistake  for  npaq  Q. — a'cto  nw]  3  misunderstanding,  ettcoai 
XiXid5as=qto  amp. — 4.  Kin]  <£=rrn\  but  xm  alone  is  sufficient.  The 
accent  may  be  disregarded.— IF/T»]  3,  in  consequence  of  the  previous 
£<jtcu,  now  reads  ko.1  tarcu.—ttnprt  tnpai  aTO1?  Blpa]  3  els  oticovs  d<f>opiap^vous 
Tip  dyiaap.ip  avrCjv.  This  points  to  true.  Josh.  144  2113-31  3,  so  %.  tripe*? 
was  already  in  the  text  before  3  ;  but  once  rma  is  restored/mpa  becomes 
the  appropriate  third  term.  Read,  therefore,  nipa*?i  tnia^i  a'na*?  'a.  The 
last  two  words  could  easily  be  miswritten  tripe.  So  Bewer  in  Kittel's 

Bibl.  Hebr .3 — 5.  nvr»  Kt.  is  preferable  to  nvn  Q. ;  cp.  nVT  w.4-  fl-  8. _ 

an1?  .  .  .  amv?]  art?  is  epexegetical,  cf.  to  ...  to  4712.-— n^tp*?  amp]  3  TdXeis 
tov  K0.T0iKeiv=rqv)  a>ip.— 6.  imn]  <&=fnn  cp.  man  v.3 ;  but  the  plur.  is 
better. — 7.  K'tPrii]  Take  either  with  the  preceding  linn  v.8,  or  with  the 
clause  which  follows,  ‘  and  to  the  prince  (shall  belong  land)  on  either 
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side  of  * ;  but  perhaps  it  is  intended  to  be  merely  a  heading,  without 
grammatical  connexion,  ‘  and  as  regards  the  prince/  &  ‘  and  to  the 
leader  of  the  people/—'1?  niai  mu]  So  477*  12  4821 ;  cp.  m»l  ncu  4o«.  “ 
g>  om.— ' »»  b*  bis = by  ‘  in  the  front  of/  ‘  over  against,  41 4  n.  Here 
the  reference  is  to  the  line  N.-S.  as  in  48“.— np*j»,  npnp,  TO]  The 

locative  is  used  inconsistently  ;  in  the  first  and  third  words  it  has 
its  proper  meaning  towards  ;  in  the  second  and  fourth  it  has  lost  its 
force,  as  in  the  parallel  4821  no'ip  'a  ny,  nu"  'a  by  ;  cp.  4716  n.  ;  G-K. 
§9o  de.  8’s  renderings  shew  not  unnatural  confusion.—’ TIM]  Prob.  an 
accus.  of  definition,  and  in  length,  cp.  Ex.  1618,  1  C.  2818  ,  G— K. 
s  1 18  b  *  Kon.  iii.  §  330  eq.  g>  om.  inx.— A  mistake  for  r®yj,  with 
many  MSS  ;  the  plur.  is  not  used.  8  ws.— m'np  btti  bK]  Some  MSS 
for  bK,  cp.  4821.  8  connects  nffnp  with  the  first  word  of  v.8,  p Kb  no*ip, 

and  consequently  begins  v.8  with  koX  Zara i=n;m;  this  gives  a  good  con¬ 
struction,  for  p«b  stands  awkwardly  by  itself.  There  is  no  exact 
parallel  for  the  Ut  loc.  before  b  in  r*iKb  na’np,  but  the  analogous  T*yb  tnpa 
1123,  namb  ai3U  471  is  common. — 8.  nrranttfb]  For  the  b  of  norm  cp.  Num. 
3354' P,  Josh.  714- 18  J,  1  S.  io19. — 10.  pix  s3tkd]  Here  and  in  Lev.  1938, 
Dt.  25’15  8  uses  SIkcuos  for  a  correct  measure  ;  Deissmann  Bible  Studies 
1 16  quotes  Egyptian  parallels,  e.g.  irifavs  tiiKaioatipySy  diKaLdrarop  fidarpop. — 
HD**  is  prob.  of  Egyptian  origin =’£*.  8  renders  pArpop  vv.10-  1X-  18  4614 ; 

oi<bL  v.13  ;  irififia  v.24  465-  7*  11  ;  pZrpa  rpla  Ex.  1688,  Is.  510  (pZrpop^ 

1  seah=£  ephah). — 8’s  renderings  of  ro  are  equally  various:  here 

absurdly  pints  •  ***&*!  v.14=c.  £  pint(!) ;  Kepdpiop  Is.  510  ;  fUrpov 

2  C.  2 10  ;  dTTodrjKrf  B  pddos  A  2  Esdr.  7 22  cp.  pdros  Lk.  168  :  the  Alex¬ 
andrine  translators  shew  surprising  vagueness  about  the  Gk.  equivalents 
of  Hebr.  measures,  ra  is  mas.  in  v.14,  but  fern,  in  Is.  510;  the  mas.  vr* 
agrees  with  the  former  gender. — 11.  It  is  curious  that  the  same  inter¬ 
change  of  and  nj2J?D  occurs  in  Ex.  5 18  and  8  J  ;  and  again  that 
interchanges  with  MTipy,  in  this  v.  Elsewhere  "ittfyo = a  tithe,  but  here 
and  v.14  a  tenth  ;  perhaps,  as  this  table  is  concerned  with  sacred  dues, 
the  word  carries  with  it  something  of  its  usual  meaning  tithe  ;  Eissfeldt 
Erstl.  u.  Zehnten  16. — nvr]  ®=EDb  nvr*  and  om.  m?b  ;  but  8  supports 

— ran  norm  iffyD  mtfb]  The  order,  vb.,  obj.,  subj.  is  uncommon,  cp. 
23  47  ;  Driver  §  208  (4).  KOT  carry  ^contain  occurs  only  here  ;  for  the  inf. 
constr.  with  b  see  Dr.  §  204.  8  renders  nann  by  r6  yi/iop,  as  in  Hos.  3* ; 

but  in  Is.  510  dprdpas  Z£,  the  dprdpy=the  Attic  perpyriis^ 72  sextaru, 
c.  9  gallons  ;  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  2,  9.— nann  bK]  by  would  be  more  suitable, 
cp.  Gen.  4521,  Ex.  248b,  Ps.  9420. — 12.  bpwm]  8  k .  rA  ardOjua.  8  usually 
<tLk\os,  V  siclus. — nru]  Originally  the  name  of  a  seed-grain,  of  the  carob 
or  lupin.  The  Bab.  giru  Jm2  has  a  dual  gire= *  of  a  sfcefcel,  pi.  fem. 
giretu. — a'bpttf  wy  should  be  bpty  am try,  like  the  preceding  nru  o’ntpy,  G-K. 
§  1:34  e. — bg^  nypqi  rrj^V,  lor  fifteen  is  without  parallel ;  ct.  b$p  fpy  nypq 
Lev.  277.  8  has  ttZptc  ctIkXol  ttZpt€  kclI  [ol  SZko,  A]  ctLkXol  SZk a  /cal  'irePT'fjKOPTa 

jLk\ol  y  p.pd  &rrcu  v/jup  i.e.  man  bpty  own  rrmy  wbpv  rrnyi  ntyan  n'bpff  won 
jQDb  nvp. — ruan  8  pvd,  Lat.  mina. — 13.  apvWH]  Pi-  of  rmf  LX.  from 
but  1.  Ji'vtf]. — l ana  2]  <g=n3np;  n  and  n  confused,  cp.  37- 8  1622  24s3  47® [1  ] 
<g>, — 14.  jatyn  run]  The  second  word  in  apposition  to  the  first,  like 
rerun  npsn  2  K.  1617,  Dr.  §§  188.  194 ;  but  the  words  stand  out¬ 
side  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  and  are  a  gloss,  which  must, 
however,  have  found  its  way  early  into  the  text,  for  8  renders 
kotvXtjp  ZXalov,  without  the  art.  The  KordXy  (half  a  s)=a  lb  Lev. 
^io.  12.  15.  21. 24^  the  72nd  part  of  a  ra,  i.e.  about  £  pint ;  cp.  v.11  n. — 
nun  jo  myyo]  For  ntyyo  see  v.11  n.  8  dirb  dtica  ttoTvXQp,  om.  idh  |o. — 
non  a^ron  JYwy]  The  words  were  written  twice  by  mistake  after  the 
Gk.  version  was  made,  for  8  om.  them  where  they  occur  the  first  time, 
and  rends,  tin  a i  5^/ca  KordXai  elatp  y 6p.op.  But  for  non  substitute  *ij>n  ^ 
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corum;  and  read  the  v.  nan  D'ron  wji  *a  nan  jo  run  tod  jDten  pm.  Peters 
JBL.  xii.  49  ff.  arrives  at  much  the  same  result,  with  some  differences 
in  detail. — 15.  fXifli  .  .  nty]  'iy=a  single  sheep,  jxx  in  a  coll,  sense,  like 
“ipa  .  .  mttf  Ex.  21 87. — Denson  }D]  8  and  8{kcl,  to  agree  with  Dt.  1423  ;  cp. 
v.14  n.  ;  and  for  harmonizing  changes  in  8  cp.  43s2  44s5  n. — 'an  nptyDD] 
d<f>aipcp.a  £k  iraa&v  rCbv  xarpiwu  tov  T.  i.e.  'ttfi  fil/lDt^D  ^aD,  cp.  Jer.  311. 
om.  npt^DD. — JTUD1?]  8  eis  0v<rlas,  Cp.  44 29  w. — Omty]  <&=Da*,l?y. — 16. 
pKH  Dyn  ^a]  A  case,  not  of  apposition  but  of  textual  error ;  Dr.  §  190 
Obs.  Read  either  Dyn  *>a  8,  or  fix n  ay  •? 3  with  7  MSS  and  v.22  463. — 
'm  ‘JX  I'm]  1.  'fimfix  UJV,  <g>  8<j0<j€l  T7]v  airapxw  r .  ^>  =  'nn  fix  ID'T. — 17. 

mm  'an  tyl]  For  this  use  of  ty  cp.  1  C.  927*  33  2331,  2  C.  28  ;  all  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  temple  services. — fiftlyn]  11  MSS  nViyg,  which  is  prob. 
right,  as  the  other  names  are  sing. — D'am]  g>  om./cp.  v.3. — nyiD  ^aa] 
Many  MSS  and  edns.  'd  ‘jaai  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  words  are  a" 
gloss  on  the  basis  of  Hos.  2 18  (H6.). — iya  TO]  Only  again  Lev.  97 
j5«.  11.  17.  24 — jg.  npfii]  8  turns  the  vb.  into  a  plur.,  but  no  change 
should  be  made,  see  p.  469. — fixtam]  8  tov  B-iXdaao’dai,  as  though  xpn^>. — 
19.  fiilTD  •ax]  te=*y  MSS  and  8 ;  '  fihip  bis  8£>V,  cp.  1  K.  681*  88. 

rDTD^  mnyn  fiUD  ya*lX  ^Xl]  8  Kal  iir l  r&s  T^aaapa  yccvLas  tov  lepov  Kal  £ttI  t6 
0v<riaaTr)piov,  prob.  a  guess  at  the  meaning  of  mnyn  (rd  Up6v  ct.  Ikaa-rfipiov 
4314)»  which  §&  om.  naiD1?  'yn  To  retain  the  characteristic  art.  'yn,  the 
gen.  is  expressed  by  circumlocution,  G-K.  §  129  b. — 20.  TOfi]  8  iroiriaeis. 
gb—rwy'  scil.  jnan. — anna  nyap?]  Elsewhere  vihb  3020,  2  K.  25®.  In 

the  later  style  ehtd  or  13  (scil.  ann),  after  the  number  of  the  day,  is  only 
found  when  the  month  has  been  mentioned  previously,  Num.  io11,  Ezr. 
io9,  Est.  89  91*  17.  <g>=:ehh^  111x3  Wf* — 'fiDDi  nary  r>XD]  8B  ^ p 

iicdoTov  dird/ioipav  (= share,  <L\.  in  8)  =fi9  rip}  t^xp,  npf=Kp),  cp.  np}  Ps.  4’ ;  so 
Co.  ingeniously.  8A  -it ap  eKdarov  dyvoovvTos  Kal  dirb  vrjirlov,  20  §s>'&.  For 
|D  cp.  Mic  2 12  Dixd,  Is.  53 6-  ®,  Ps.  10717. — DfiTOI]  So  8,  g>=n?ai,  V  — 
fJ9?l  —  ax.  mp;  fiya?  an  rips?]  Many  MSS  and  all  Vrs.  1.  nyay,  but  fiya v  an 
is  an  improbable  expression.  When  4H  was  altered  to  introduce  filya'af  an 
Ex.  3422  J,  Dt.  1610,  an  was  removed  from  its  original  position  before 
nocn  ;  <8  found  this  already  done,  as  the  rendering  t6  Trdo’xa  &°PTrf  shews  ; 
but  an  iron  is  not  correct  Hebr.  Read,  therefore,  D^p;  fiyp^  npgn  an ; 
Morgenstern  l.c.  supr.  105  prefers  filxon  an. — ‘apx;  nivp]  So  Ex.  137  j. 
Lev.  69  P  ;  for  the  accus.  of  relation  with  a  pass.  vb.  cp.  4017  n.  ; 
K6n.  iii.  §  no.  Ct.  toxfi  'D  Ex.  i216*  **•  2®,  Lev.  23®  P  and  <gg> 
here  ;  'd  ^axfi  Dt.  i63*  ®. — 22.  fixtan  id  .  .  nryyi]  For  the  constrn.  cp. 
vv  23.  24  ancj  4325  — nys]  <£  +  fcai  tov  oIkov,  perh.  recollecting  Lev. 

166. — 23.  dV?  2]  <8  adds  Kal  0vaiav=rrw3'i  v.24.  See  410  n. — 24.  nD'x  bis 
8  7 rtnfia=tcake,  so  46s- 7*  11  ;  cp.  v.11  n.  above.— ntyy]  8  Tro^o-ets, 
§2)  om. — 25.  7t>])3  'od]  8&>  Tby3)  'n3,  an  improvement.  This  is  not 
an  instance  of  the  correlative  a  ...  3,  but  a  free  adaptation  of  it  ; 
cl.  b  is  correlative  to  w.23f-— nmoai]  8  transliterates  rd  p.avad,  as  in 
466.  7.  11.  14.  is.  20  .  each  time  r6  fiawd.  This  curiosity  occurs  eight 
times  elsewhere  in  8,  e.g.  4  K.  8®-  9  17®-  4  2012,  and  in  contrast  to 
the  usual  rendering  dvala  e.g.  vv.17*  23  46s.  Different  translators  may 
have  had  a  preference  for  one  or  other. 


Ch.  46,  1-8.  The  prince's  sacrifices  ;  regulations  for  wor¬ 
ship  ;  territorial  rights. — Regulations  for  the  prince's  sacri¬ 
fices  vv.4"7*  n,  continuing  section  ( c )  above  p.  494,  have  been 
combined  with  regulations  for  prince  and  people  when  they 
attend  the  temple  services  w.1"3, 8“10  ;  the  latter  body  of  rules 
seems  to  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  former,  and  to  have 
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been  added  subsequently  (Ho.).  There  follows  an  ordinance 
respecting  the  daily  sacrifice  w.13"15.  Then,  as  a  supplement 
to  451"8,  the  prince's  rights  over  his  landed  property  are  defined 
vv.i® "is.  See  Analysis  ii.  E  (a),  F  (b),  C  (b),  p.  428. 

V.  1.  The  inner  eastern  gateway  is  to  be  closed  during  the  six 
working  days  of  the  week  (only  here),  and  opened  on  sabbaths 
and  new  moon  days.  The  outer  eastern  gateway  is  always  to 
be  kept  shut  since  Jahveh  had  entered  by  it,  44lf‘*  A  special 
sanctity  belonged  to  both  gateways  ;  hence  the  special  obser¬ 
vances  attached  to  them. — the  day  of  the  new  moon]  Cp.  v.6,  and 
new  moon(s)  v.3  4517,  Is.  i14,  Ps.  814  [8],  Ezr.  36 ;  the  word 
also  means  month.  In  P  the  phrase  is  the  *  beginning  of  the 
month  1  Num.  io10  2811. — 2.  To  understand  this  description  it 
must  be  remembered  that  (1)  the  E.  inner  gateway  reversed  the 
plan  of  the  E.  outer  gateway ;  the  porches  faced  each  other, 
and  the  threshold  of  the  inner  gateway  was  at  the  W.  end,  and 
opened  into  the  inner  court ;  and  (2)  without  means,  not  from 
the  outside ,  but  on  the  outside ,  as  in  4019  4125,  Dt.  3225,  Lam.  i20. 
Thus  the  prince  enters  the  inner  E.  gateway  by  the  porch  which 
is  on  the  outside,  opening  into  the  outer  court ;  he  passes 
through  the  gateway  and  stands  by  the  door-post ,  and  worships 
on  the  threshold  at  the  inner  end,  whence  he  can  see  all  that  is 
going  on  at  the  altar,  without  setting  foot  in  the  inner  court.  It 
is  not  stated,  indeed,  whether  the  door-post  and  threshold 
were  at  the  E.  or  the  W.  end  ;  but  probably  the  door-post  is  that 
of  4519b  i.e.  at  the  W.  end  ;  the  threshold  (miphtan)  was  at  the 
opposite  end  to  the  threshold  or  sill  (saph)  of  the  outer  E.  gateway 
406- 7. — his  burnt  offering  and  his  peace-offerings]  See  v.12  4327  n., 
and  cp.  2  C.  313  357  for  royal  contributions  to  the  altar.  A 
sacrificial  scene  of  this  kind  is  represented  on  a  seal  from 
Memphis,  described  by  S.  A.  Cook  Ret.  of  Anc.  Pal.  39  f. — 3.  The 
people  are  to  worship  before  Jahveh  in  the  outer  court ;  cp.  v.9 
4522,  1  S.  i19.  Unlike  the  prince,  they  are  to  stay  outside  the 
inner  E.  gateway,  but  they  can  look  through  it  to  the  altar  and 
the  priests  ;  cp.  Ps.  58  — 4  f .  The  Sabbath  sacrifice.  As 

compared  with  later  practice,  described  in  Num.  289* 10  P2,  the 
amount  here  is  larger.  Num.  28s -8* 10  PB,  however,  orders  the 
daily  regular  sacrifice  in  addition,  thus  making  the  Sabbath 
sacrifice  double  the  amount  offered  every  morning  and  evening. 
These  additional  sacrifices  on  sabbaths  and  other  occasions 
were  known  in  still  later  times  as  musdph  i.e.  1  additional  * ;  the 
mdsaph  was  offered  between  the  two  daily  sacrifices,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  morning  ‘ old ,  by  the  same  priests  and  with  the 
same  rites ;  Siphre  on  Num.  2810  (p.  54  ed.  Friedmann) ;  Shabbath 
24a. — 5.  and  for  the  lamb  a  rnintul,  the  gift  of  his  hand]  i.e.  the 
amount  of  the  prince's  meal-offering  is  to  be  optional,  cp.  v.u ; 
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similarly  Dt.  1617 ;  in  v.7  below  the  phrase  is  varied.  This 
voluntary  element  in  the  sacrifices  does  not  appear  in  P.  We 
have  early  evidence  for  special  offerings  being  presented  on 
sabbaths,  as  on  new  moons  and  other  feasts,  e.g.  Is.  i13, 
Hos.  213  U1],  but  no  record  of  the  kind  of  sacrifice  offered.  The 
practice  of  P's  regulations  is  alluded  to  in  post-exilic  times, 
Neh.  io34  w  1  C.  2331,  2  C.  813  313,  Judith  8®,  Col.  216,  Jos. 
Ant.  iii.  10,  1.  For  the  hin  see  4510- 24  w.— 6  f.  Sacrifices  on  the 
day  of  the  new  moon.  Again  contrast  the  ordinance  in  Ps, 
Num.  2811’16 ;  here  less  is  required  for  the  * old ,  more  for  the 
minha,  the  amount  of  the  minha  for  the  lambs  is  optional, 
and  the  libation  is  not  mentioned.  In  Ps,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  amount  of  the  minhd  is  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
victim,  a  sin-offering  is  included,  and  the  whole  forms  an 
addition  to  the  daily  sacrifices.  The  earlier  codes  JE,  D,  H 
ignore  the  celebration  of  the  new  moon  (in  P  only  again 
Num.  io10),  perhaps  because  it  was  associated  with  heathen 
practices  ;  but  the  festival  was  ancient  and  popular,  as  we 
learn  from  1  S.  206,  2  K.  423,  Is.  i13,  Hos.  213™,  Am.  85 ;  it 
had  recovered  its  place  by  the  time  when  the  later  law  took 
shape,  partly,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  its  hold  upon  the  people, 
partly  because  the  succession  of  festivals  was  determined  by 
the  new  moons.  See  Gray  Numbers  410 ;  and  cp.  the  reff. 
given  on  v.5,  and  Ezr.  36- — 7.  as  his  means  allow]  lit.  as  his  hand 
reaches ,  the  phrase  used  by  H  and  P,  Lev.  511  I421f*  30  “32 
2526-47.49  27s,  Nmm  621 ;  cp.  v.5  n. — and  oil]  See  45 24  w. — 
8.  The  prince  is  to  enter  by  way  of  the  porch  into  the*  gate  way, 
i.e.  the  inner  E.  gateway  we  may  suppose,  and  he  is  to  leave 
by  the  same  way ,  cp.  44s ;  in  other  words,  he  must  not  set  foot 
within  the  inner  court. — 9.  So  far,  the  rules  for  the  lesser  holy 
days,  which  the  people  attended  as  they  pleased  ;  now  comes  a 
rule  for  the  appointed  seasons  (as  distinguished  from  sabbaths 
and  new  moons,  cp.  Lev.  23411*,  2  C.  813),  the  great  festivals 
which  every  one  was  bound  to  attend,  Ex.  2317  E  3423  J, 
Dt.  1616.  The  worshippers  would  arrive  in  crowds,  and  to  secure 
some  kind  of  order  each  person  is  told  to  pass  straight  through 
the  outer  court,  pausing,  of  course,  to  worship  at  the  inner  E. 
gateway ;  if  he  enters  by  the  N.  he  is  to  go  out  by  the  S.,  and 
vice-versd.  If  a  large  number  entered  from  opposite  sides  and 
met  at  the  inner  E.  gateway,  there  would  be  a  certain  amount 
of  confusion,  but  not  so  much  as  if  the  two  processions  turned 
round  and  went  out  by  the  way  they  entered  :  it  is  the  turning 
which  is  forbidden. — come  into  the  presence  of  Jahveh]  The  old 
expression  for  visiting  the  sanctuary  was  to  see  the  presence  of 
Jahveh  Ex.  2315  E  3420* 23f*  J,  Dt.  1616,  at  the  annual  pil¬ 
grimages,  or  on  other  occasions  to  come  to  see  the  presence  of 
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Jahveh,  Dt.  3111,  1  S.  i22,  Is.  i12,  Ps.  42s  C2],  altered  by  later 
scruples  to  be  seen  in  the  presence  of  Jahveh ;  add  Ex.  2317.  A  still 
further  modification  is  that  in  the  text,  only  again  Ex.  2830*  35  P. 
— at  the  appointed  seasons ]  i.e.  Passover-Massoth  and  Taber¬ 
nacles,  4521- 23  ;  though  the  term  is  wider  than  hag  4517  n., 
and  would  include  the  Days  of  Expiation  and  New  Year. — for 
*  he  '  shall  go  straight  out]  lit.  in  front  of  himself ,  prob.  not  in 
front  of  it,  the  gateway,  as  <&V.  0L  reads  they  shall  go  out ;  but 
the  Hebr.  marg.,  many  MSS,  Vrs.  give  the  sing.  ;  cp.  the  end  of 
v.10. — 10.  And  the  prince  (shall  be)  in  the  midst  of  them  etc.]  On 
sabbaths  and  new  moons  the  prince  enters  and  takes  up  a 
privileged  position  by  himself  within  the  inner  E.  gateway ; 
but  on  the  great  festivals  he  goes  in  and  out  as  one  of  the 
congregation ;  such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  text  (Hitz. 
Toy).  &  reads  differently,  *  And  the  prince  in  the  midst  of  them, 
by  the  gate  at  which  he  entered  by  it  he  shall  go  out  *  ;  this 
retains  the  prince's  privilege,  and  says  the  opposite  to  0[ ;  Co. 
and  He.  prefer  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  mention  of  the  prince 
implies  a  contrast  to  the  people.  01,  however,  is  supported 
by  ;  and  the  contrast  lies  between  the  prince's  action  on 
ordinary  holy  days  and  at  the  great  festivals.  As  in  v.9  1.  ‘  he ' 
shall  go  out. — 11.  And  on  the  festivals  and  at  the  appointed 
seasons]  For  the  distinction  see  v.9  n.  Cp.  Ps.  42 6 On 
these  occasions  the  meal-offering  accompanies  the  burnt 
offering  as  on  sabbaths  and  new  moons  w.5* 7 ;  the  latter 
sacrifice,  though  implied,  is  not  actually  named ;  perhaps 
'old  has  dropped  out  by  accident.  The  unusual  phrase  gift  of 
his  hand  v.6  is  repeated;  renders  the  customary  idiom  used 
in  v.7. — 12.  The  prince's  freewill  offering ,  an  extraordinary 
sacrifice  which  he  offered  spontaneously.  It  had  long  been  the 
custom  for  an  individual  worshipper  to  make  an  offering  of  this 
kind,  e.g.  Am.  45,  and  it  is  regulated  by  the  later  codes,  Dt.  I26* 17 ; 
H,  Lev.  2218* 21* 23  23s8 ;  P,  Lev.  716,  Num.  153  2g39 ;  in  these 
passages  it  is  associated  with  the  offering  made  in  accordance 
with  a  vow ;  cp.  Ps.  119108.  This  freewill  offering  could  take 
the  form  either  of  a  burnt  offering ,  or  of  peace-offering  involving 
a  sacred  meal  (v.2  4327  n.).  The  latter  are  mentioned  in  Lev. 
2221 ;  the  alternative,  only  here.  &  om.  freewill  offering  where 
it  occurs  the  second  time,  g>  gives  the  word  once  ;  the  repetition 
is  superfluous. — the  gateway  which  looks  eastwards]  i.e.  the  inner 
gateway,  w.1- 2 ;  it  was  there  that  the  priests  or  Levites  pre¬ 
pared  the  sacrifices,  4038"43.  This  v.  appears  to  be  a  supplement 
to  vv.1-10,  and  assigns  a  further  privilege  to  the  prince :  instead 
of  the  gateway  being  left  open  till  the  evening  on  sabbaths 
and  new  moon  days  (v.2),  it  is  to  be  opened  for  the  prince  to 
make  his  voluntary  offering  and  closed  as  soon  as  he  has  finished. 
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— Vv.  13-15.  The  daily  sacrifice.  One  lamb  as  an  ‘old,  and  one- 
third  of  an  ephah  of  meal  with  one-sixth  of  a  hin  of  oil  as  a 
minhd,  is  to  be  offered  every  day  in  the  morning.  Before  the 
exile  a  daily  sacrifice  was  customary  at  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
N.  kingdom  (1  K.  i829*  36)  and  in  Jerusalem  (2  K.  1616) ;  it  was 
offered  in  the  evening  (1  K.  l.c.)  or  morning  (2  K.  320),  and  called 
a  minhd  (see  on  v.14)  ;  2  K.  1615  speaks  of  an  ‘old  in  the  morning 
and  a  minhd  in  the  evening.  The  present  regulation  marks  an 
advance  on  pre-exilic  custom,  in  so  far  as  it  specifies  the  time 
and  the  amount  of  the  sacrifice.  P  goes  still  farther,  and 
requires  two  sacrifices  daily,  morning  and  evening,  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  lamb  as  an  ‘old,  and  one-tenth  of  an  ephah  of 
fine  flour  and  one  quarter  of  a  hin  of  oil  as  a  minhd,  with  a 
libation  of  wine  in  addition  ;  the  amount  is  thus  less  than  here, 
but  the  sacrifice  is  doubled  ;  Ex.  2938‘42=Num.  283"8.  In  P's 
legislation  the  tamidh  or  '  continual  offering '  (see  v.15)  has 
become  the  main  constituent  of  worship,  so  much  so  that  the 
sacrifices  on  sabbaths  and  festivals  do  not  supersede,  but  only 
supplement  it.  Such  was  the  practice  in  the  fourth  cent,  b.c., 
as  the  Chronicler  testifies,  Neh.  io34  C33],  1  C.  1640,  2  C.  1311  311, 
and  it  lasted  down  to  a.d.  70,  to  judge  from  the  Mishn&,  Tamid 
iv.  1.  Though  the  expression  evening  minhd  occurs  in  Ezr.  94f*, 
Dan.  921,  this  does  not  point  to  anything  different ;  long 
usage,  going  back  to  1  K.  i829*  36,  had  fixed  the  term,  and  it 
continued  to  be  current  down  to  Rabbinic  times,  as  in  the 
phrases  morning-prayer,  afternoon-  (fit.  minhd)  prayer ,  genera¬ 
tions  after  the  daily  sacrifices  had  ceased  ;  Berakoth  iv.  1.  It 
is  significant  of  the  place  which  the  tamidh  had  come  to  hold, 
that  to  ‘  take  away  the  continual  burnt  offering '  meant  to  the 
faithful  an  abolition  of  all  public  worship,  Dan.  8U“13  n31  1211, 
1  Macc.  i45.  See  further  Wellhausen  Hist,  of  Isr.  79  f. — a 
he-lamb  of  the  first  year ]  lit.  the  son  of  his  year,  i.e.  a  year  old 
and  thus  fit  to  be  an  offering ;  the  idiom  is  characteristic  of  P, 
Lev.  126  1410  2312,  Num  612* 14  716fl*  1527. — thou  shalt  offer] 
‘  Moses  '  or  ‘  Aaron  '  or  the  head  of  the  priesthood  is  addressed 
as  in  4518"20;  see  pp.  470.  494.  The  2nd  pers.  sing,  should, 
not  be  changed  to  the  3rd,  and  the  reference  thus  made  to  the 
prince  (some  MSS  &V)  ;  though  offer  lit.  make  can  be  used  in 
connexion  with  the  prince,  in  the  sense  of  to  provide  w.7* 12 
4517.  22*  25,  or  with  the  priest  vv.2* 14f*  4326* 27,  in  the  sense  of  to 
sacrifice. — every  morning]  For  earlier  and  later  practice  see  above. 
— thou  shalt  offer  it]  Again  some  MSS  and  <3V  ‘  he  shall  offer  it  ’ ; 
but  the  change  obliterates  a  feature  which  distinguishes  this 
section  from  the  preceding  one. — 14.  The  amount  of  the  minhd 
for  the  daily  sacrifice  is  fixed,  whereas  on  sabbaths  and  new 
moons  it  is  optional,  vv.6* 7.  One-sixth  of  an  ephah=c.  12 
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pints  or  7  litres  of  meal ;  one-third  of  a  hin=c.  4  pints  or 
2  litres  of  oil ;  see  4513- 24  n.  In  earlier  times  the  term  minha 
was  used  for  a  tribute  or  offering  in  general,  whether  of  grain  or 
of  animals,  e.g.  Gen.  43"6,  1  K.  i829-  36  ;  it  was  not  till  later 
that  the  term  came  to  denote  the  meal-offering.  For  thou  shalt 
offer  2  Hebr.  MSS  read  he  shall  offer ;  see  on  v.14. — to 

sprinkle  the  fine-flour]  This  kind  of  flour,  soleth  (1613  n.),  is  every¬ 
where  required  by  P  for  the  minha ,  e.g.  Ex.  2940,  Lev.  21, 
Num.  285  ;  formerly  any  meal  such  as  barley,  the  staple  food 
of  the  poor,  could  be  offered,  Jud.  618,  1  S.  i24,  Num.  516.  The 
verb  to  sprinkle  occurs  only  here. — At  the  end  of  the  v.  ffll  reads 
perpetual  ordinances  continually ,  which  seems  to  combine  P's 
formula  a  perpetual  ordinance  Ex.  I214*  17  etc.  with  ordinances  of 
the  continual-offering  [tamidh),  cp.  4318  'ordinances  of  the  altar.' 
JfW's  reading  is  not  only  improbable  in  itself,  but  has  little 
support  :  thus  16  MSS  and  all  the  Vrs.  have  the  sing,  ordinance , 
and  although  @B  om.  perpetual,  probably  the  correct  form  of 
the  text  is  a  perpetual  ordinance. — 15.  And  they  shall  offer]  The 
subj.  is  ‘  the  priests,'  understood.  The  v.  repeats  in  a  summary 
form  the  provisions  of  vv.13* 14. — a  continual  burnt  offering]  The 
technical  name  of  the  daily  sacrifice  in  P,  Ex.  2942,  Num.  28 
and  29  (fifteen  times),  Ezr.  35,  Neh.  ioa4 ;  cp.  2  C.  23.  From 
this  usage  came  the  later  habit  of  calling  the  daily  sacrifice  the 
tamidh  for  short,  Dan.  8n“13  n31 1211. — Vv.  16-18.  The  prince's 
rights  over  his  land  :  a  supplement  to  451’8  48s’16 ;  Analysis  ii. 
C  (6),  p.  428.  The  prince  may  bequeath  land  to  his  family ; 
he  may  grant  estates  to  his  servants  or  officials,  but  such 
gifts  must  revert  to  him  in  the  year  of  release.  Thus  while 
he  is  to  enjoy  security  of  tenure,  his  rights  are  limited  ;* 
there  must  be  no  permanent  alienation  of  the  land.  And 
further,  the  prince  is  forbidden  to  increase  his  territory  by 
arbitrary  power  at  the  expense  of  his  people. — 16.  The  solemn 
formula  marks  the  beginning  of  a  section  not  connected  with 
what  immediately  precedes. — it  is  his  inheritance,  it  shall 
belong  to  his  sows]  So  the  punctuation  ;  a  better  sentence  is 
obtained  by  following  <t§,  and  ignoring  the  accents  :  ‘  when 
the  prince  gives  a  gift  to  one  of  his  sons  ‘  out  of '  his  inheritance, 
it  shall  belong  to  his  sons ;  it  is  their  possession  as  an  inheritance ' ; 
2  C.  213  supplies  an  illustration  ;  for  possession  see  44s8  n. — 
17.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  prince  absolute  ownership  of  land 
is  forbidden,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  which  lies  behind 
the  custom  of  redemption  (Jer.  32611*,  Ruth  4)  and  the  law  of 
inheritance  (Num.  27’ “11)  ;  indeed,  later  theory  held  that 
Jahveh  was  the  ultimate  Owner  of  the  land  of  Israel  (Lev.  2523). 
But  though  the  year  of  release  is  referred  to  here  as  an  established 
institution  needing  no  comment,  it  is  not  mentioned  else- 
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where.  Can  the  Seventh  Year  be  meant  ?  In  the  old  law  Ex. 
2310- 11  E  the  land  is  to  lie  fallow  every  seventh  year,  and  in 
Lev.  as1'7-2022!!  this  becomes  a  fixed  law  for  the  whole 
country.  But  there  is  nothing  in  these  laws  about  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  land  to  its  original  owner ;  that  is  to  take  place  in  the 
fiftieth  yzax,  Lev.  2513-16 ;  and  a  fifty  years’  tenure  is  more 
probable  than  one  of  seven  years  in  the  case  of  land  granted 
by  the  prince  to  his  servants.  Hence  the  allusion  here  may  be 
to  the  jubile,  as  Rashi  and  Kirnhi  think  ;  and  the  word  release 
m  connexion  with  the  land  actually  occurs  in  the  jubile-law 
Lev.  25“;  elsewhere  only  in  Jer.  34«-  17  (of  slaves)  ancj 

Is.  611  (of  captives).  But  there  are  doubts  about  the  jubile. 
Many  hold  that  it  was  a  mere  paper-law  invented  by  the 
priests,  because,  among  other  reasons,  no  mention  of  it  is 
found  in  any  pre-exilic  document;  nevertheless  Lev.  25 
describes  a  definite  law  which  was  evidently  well  known. 
After  the  exile  the  jubile  was  not  observed;  so  most  scholars 
think  (Driver-White  Leviticus  97  f.).  Possibly  the  law  on 
the  subject  was  taking  shape  at  the  time  when  the  present 
regulation  found  its  way  into  Ez.’s  book. — only  the  in¬ 
heritance  ‘of’  his  sons  shall  belong  to  them ]  So  <@B>,  slightly 
correctmg  Jffl.— 18.  The  prince  is  not  to  lay  hands  upon  the 
fields  of  the  people,  a  form  of  oppression  which  used  to  take 
place  in  the  days  of  the  monarchy,  e.g.  1  K.  21 ;  cp.  1  S.  814, 
Is.  58,  Mic.  22 ;  and  see  ch.  45s* 9. — that  they  be  not  scattered ] 

^  fr°m  the  figure  of  the  sheep  and  their  shepherds, 

34  «  Vv.  19-24.  Rooms  for  cooking  the  sacred  meals :  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  description  of  the  temple  ;  Analysis  i.  (6),  p.  427. 
Clearly  this  section  belongs  to  the  Vision  ;  the  heavenly  ‘  man  ’ 
acts  as  guide  to  the  prophet,  shews  him  the  chambers  and 
explains  their  purpose  ;  see  p.  425.  Where  the  present  passage 
originally  stood  we  cannot  tell ;  it  would  suitably  follow  4214  • 
or  w.19-2®  may  have  come  after  4214  (the  priests’  chambers), 
and  after  4°1?  (the  chambers  round  the  outer  court). — 

19*  And  he  brought  me  through  the  entrance  which  was  beside 
the  gateway ]  Probably  the  entrance  described  in  42s,  and  the  one 
on  the  N.,  Fig.  ii.  V.  For  the  reason  just  given,  it  is  not  safe 
to  connect  this  change  of  position  with  444,  where  the  prophet 
was  last  left  standing.— to  the  holy  chambers  'which'  belong 
to  the  priests,  facing  north ]  These  are  the  chambers  running 
parallel  to  the  temple  on  either  side,  with  a  passage  or  ‘  walk  ’ 
between  each  block,  42*-  4- 7'- 10 -13 ;  Fig.  ii.  S  S1.  Only  the 
northern  buildings  are  described  ;  those  on  the  south  are  to  be 
understood  as  similar ;  cp.  42  ll.cc. — and  behold  there,  a  place 
at  the  side  of  them  westward]  The  indication  is  somewhat  vague  • 
probably  the  room  marked  W  in  Fig.  ii.  is  meant,  at  the  far 
33 
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end  of  the  longer  chamber  on  each  side  of  the  temple.  Davidson 
suggests  that  this  room  should  perhaps  be  extended  right  back 
to  the  outside  wall,  Fig.  ii.  F. — 20.  And  he  said  unto  me,  This 
etc.]  The  Guide  explains,  as  in  v.24  414  4213  442  (corr.)  47®. — 
where  they  shall  boil  .  .  .  ‘  and  there  ’  they  shall  bake]  So  as  to 
eat  their  portions  of  the  guilt-offering,  the  sin-offering  and 
the  meal-offering  ;  cp.  4213  4429.  For  the  baking  of  the  minha 
see  on  v.B  above,  4524».,  Lev.  2410.  A  slight  correction  of 
fH.  who  or  where  is  needed  ;  1.  and  there  with  <©. — to  make  the 
- beoble  holy 1  Holy  things  must  be  kept  within  a  holy  place, 
and  eaten  there  ;  cp.  Ex.  2932,  Lev.  6®- 19  [18- 261  7*  io12f- 17f-, 
Num.  i89- 10 ;  for  the  supernatural  danger  see  ch.  4419  n. — 
21.  The  prophet  is  now  brought  into  the  outer  court  and  led 
across  it  to  the  four  corners ;  in  each  of  these  was  a  small 
enclosure,  also  called  a  court ;  the  four  served  as  kitchens, 
where  the  Levites  boiled  the  offerings  of  the  people  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  sacrificial  meals.  See  Fig.  ii.  X.  For  the  word 
corner  see  4122  «. — 22.  four  enclosed  courts]  The  rendering 
enclosed  is  hardly  more  than  a  guess.  Syriac  uses  the  verb  in 
the  sense  of  ‘  to  bind,’  which,  applied  to  courts,  might  mean 
*  framed  ’  with  timbers,  or  ‘  bonded  ’  into  the  walls  ;  here 
perhaps  ‘  courts  constructed  with  walls '  only.  Hence  the 
traditional  explanation  ‘  unroofed  ’  ‘  uncovered  ’ ;  Middoth 
ii.  5b  says  that  the  word  ‘  means  without  roofs,’  similarly 
Kimhi  in  his  comment  on  ®=4WL  With  the  change  of  one 
letter  read  ‘little,’  and  Jerome  adopts  this,  propos¬ 

ing  to  render  ‘  atriola  ’ ;  many  modems  follow  him,  but  the 
emendation  substitutes  a  rather  weak  word  for  one  which  is 
worth  keeping. — The  length  was  forty  ( cubits )  i.e.  from  E.  to 
W.,  and  the  breadth  thirty  i.e.  from  N.  to  S.,  the  same  measure 
in  the  four  of  them.  As  usual,  length  is  the  larger  dimension, 
breadth  the  smaller,  e.g.  4o21-  33-  »*•  49  4112,  1  K.  63.  For  the 
same  measure  cp.  4010 ;  <&&>¥  supply  ‘  cubits.’— The  word  at  the 
end  of  the  v.  made  with  corners  is  marked  in  Jil  as  suspicious, 
and  should  be  struck  out,  with  <&&£.— 23.  And  a  course 
(of  masonry )  was  round  about  within  them,  round  the  four  of 
them]  We  are  to  think  of  a  low  wall  (lit.  a  row,  cp.  1  K.  638  712) 
surrounding  each  of  the  four  comers ;  on  the  ground  below 
and  within  these  walls  recesses  were  made  for  the  hearths  or 
boiling-places  where  the  meals  were  cooked. — 24.  And  he  said 
to  me  (cp.  v.20  «.),  These  are  the  kitchens]  lit.  ‘  houses  of  those 
who  boil.’  One  of  the  duties  of  the  Levites,  ministers  of  the 
house,  was  to  help  worshippers  to  prepare  the  sacred  meals,  see 
4411  w —The  section  w.19'24  thus  completes  the  circuit  of  the 
buildings,  and  if  it  were  placed  after  4214  (but  see  note),  4215-20 
would  make  a  fitting  conclusion, 
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Ch.  46,  I.  mvtm  'O'  mm]  <8  w pa,  Tit,  ivepyoi,,  in  Rabb.  Hebr. 
WVl  In  1  S.  20 19  (SI®  take  wyon  nra  as=‘  on  the  working  day’ 

distinguished  from  the  feast-day,  Rbim  KDV*a  % ;  but  wrongly.— -2. 

nnm  by]  <8  4xl  rA  xpbOvpa  r.  TrtjXrjs  i.e.  threshold,  so  GT£&l^==|nDB  471 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Vrs.  read  jnco  here,  because  <8 
uses  the  same  translation  for  nnc  v.8,  i.e.  for  three  different  Hebr.  words 
in  the  same  context.  See  93  n.,  and  ct.  451®  8. — 3.  'rh  Dy  linntrm]  For 
the  constrn.  cp.  22s®  332  3918.— 5.  TOR  nrom]  8  renders  kclI  peapad  x4p.p.a, 
A  biopov  0  Overlap,  see  4526  n.  10  n. ;  nruD  2  8  Overlap.  inserts  wy'  after 
nmm  and  *nDb  rw'K  from  vv.7-  «,  and  renders  nc'R  by  hro,  which =$  of  an 
ephah. — 6.  DB'Dfi]  Either  a  correction  of  D'on  to  agree  with  Num.  2811 
or  a  slip  for  won  Q.0*,  many  MSS,  Vrs. — 'd  rem]  Q.or  ntwi ;  +  d^dm  as 

v-4- — b'Ri]  ^>=n,,ojn  'ri. — w]  8  font,  £§>  om. — 7.  nrun  ntyy  nfc'Ri] 
See  43 25  n.  IT  TOO]  8  Ka0d> y  4dp  4kxo^  [A  ™g]  ^  aAroO.  In 
the  Pent.  8  evpter/cei  ij  x-  aAroO  vel  sim. — 8.  irroi]  The  suff.  refers  to 

nytyn  QblR,  so  8  *arA  T.  o5br  r.  *-17X175.  g>=131,  cp.  imoi  44s  &=U0D1. _ 

Kt.0r  1R2F1  Q.0*  R3f\  9.  pffif  lyty]  8  r.  m 7X175  r.  ^Xexoverrjs  xpbs  Boppap,  cp. 
£  '*]  cp.  457  ».—lRsr]  Kt.,  rx>  Q.  As  in  v.1®  the  Y  may 

be  a  dittograph  of  the  'l  following. — 10.  R1T  dri^]  &=to(  nyiya 

®  adds  an  explanatory  /*er  atfrui'  after  R1T. — iRy]  Many  MSS 
&V  R2T.  AV.  *  shall  go  forth  ’  (sing.),  but  RV.  ‘  they  shall  go  forth 
together  ' ;  i.e.  the  RV.  restores  ffl  where  the  AV.  had  departed  from 

it;  for  other  instances  see  Am.  5®®,  Hag.  i2,  Job.  37’,  2  C.  31. _ n. 

B'lyioai]  8  Kal  4p  rats  xaprjytjpeerip,  in  8  only  again  Hos.  211  t18J,  Am.  5 21 
( =rrnty) ;  in  N.T.  Heb.  I22a  ;  ct.  4v  raty  boprats  v.®. — IT  fine]  8  KaOus  Slp 
iKxoLjj  ij  x*lp  aAroO,  so  V ;  in  all  three  places  £$>=iY»a  ym  too. — 12. 
mrrb  nail]  The  second  naii  may  have  been  introduced  because  TTb  'j 
was  a  familiar  combination.  Ex.  352®,  Ezr.  3®  8 28  (He.).  &  om.  the 

first  nau ;  A20=JH. — 6'np]  which  is  shut/  cp.  v.1. — *udi  .  .  .  nntrt] 
The  act.  with  an  indefinite  subj.=a  pass. ;  G-K.  §  144  d. — 13.  npai  ip^] 
<&  *  pul  or  rb  x  pul  w.14-  1*,  so  in  Ex.  1621  36s,  Lev.  6®  8B,  1  C.  2380 
2  C.  1311;  but  often  xpeol  xpeol  Ex.  307,  2  S.  134,  Is.  281®/ Zeph.  3®  • 
cod.A  Ex.  1621  36s  ;  cod.^.  Lev.  6®.  It  is  not  clear,  therefore,  that 
©  read  Ipis  only  once.  V  renders  semper  mane,  but  in  vv.14-  16  cata 
mane  mane,  a  curiosity  which  occurs  no  where  else  in  V  — tfi*^]  Cp 
Num.  288-  24  and  ch.  418  n.— wyn]  ^  om.— 14.  oib]  The  Jo&\  m 
Aram.  =  sprinkle,  Levy  Chald.  Worterb.  ii.  429  ;  the  noun  Cd'di  Cant  5 2 
—drops  of  dew. — Y*nn  ably  mpn]  Prob.  1.  D^y  npn.  Some,  e.g.  K6n.  iii. 

§  3*8  f»  prefer  i'dr  npn,  treating  'V  as  a  gloss  aclded  to  emphasize  nsan. 
Either  may  be  right ;  on  the  whole  Ton  belongs  rather  to  Ton  r6iy 
v.“.— IS.  Kt. ;  ibjy  Q.  ;  <S=)^  ;  V  faciet.— waan  iw]  plur., 

to  agree  with  P  s  regulation ;  though  reads  the  sing,  in  v.18. _ 

yert  nbiy]  Strictly  7n  is  a  noun  =  continuity,  but  usually  an  adv!  = 
continually  ;  in  this  phrase  it  has  the  former  sense  ;  in  Num.  28.  29 
it  is  written  with  the  art. — 'a  ‘ipaa]  ©  xpeol,  see  on  v.18. — 16.  lJibro]  1. 
ta?n3p,  e&  4k  ttjs  K\rjpopop.las  airrov,  and  take  R*>n  as  the  subj.  of  rrnn  mb  — 
nbroa  rvi  aniriR]  rnnR,  <SA<^0=JH  ;  om.  the  clause.  In  nbroa 

the  prep,  is  beth  essentiae,  cp.  451  n.  4714._i7.  '^a  nnxb]  Cp.  18 10  etc. 
G-K.  §  130  g. — Win]  Perhaps  a  loan-word  from  Akk.  duraru  =  ‘  freedom,' 
used  in  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  §  1 17  of  releasing  debtors  after  three 
years  of  slavery.  <8  4<os  tov  4tovs  tt}s  aepbereios,  so  in  Lev  25 10  for  mi 
and  as  a  paraphr.  of  bar*  in  Lev.  2512-  18.  In  Alexandrian  Gk.,  lands 
4r  depberei  were  those  exempt  from  taxes,  so  Rosetta  Stone  ;  Deissmann 
Bible  St.  100  f. — n5tf)]  Perf.  3  f.  sing,  with  old  form  of  fern,  ending  for 
fly?} ;  B— L.  405  ;  G-K.  §  72  0. — Vibro]  Grammatically  impossible  :  a 
*or  2  due  to  the  neighbouring  ;  Kon.  iii.  §  277  e. 

18.  orniRO  aminb]  Pregnant:  ‘to  oppress  them  (and  drive 
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them)  out  of  their  possession,*  cp.  28 1®,  Ezr.  2®2.  But  dtititko  is  om.  by 
<&B;  it  looks  like  a  faulty  anticipation  of  the  next  word. — vS  TON 
See  14 11  w. — 19.  'pn  So  Ben-Asher  points;  Ben-Naphtali 

'pn  ffl  treats  mutton  as  the  constr.  st.  with  the  article,  an 

anomaly  which  makes  the  reading  doubtful ;  to  be  correct  1.  e/yn  ni3^V, 
as  4213  ;  Dr.  §  191,  Obs.  2.  read  ^  as  a  sing. — to]  The 

prep.  by  itself  cannot  properly  mean  ‘  belonging  to  * ;  the  relative  is 
needed,  so  1.  tm*  ton.  Possibly  arose  from  an  abbreviation  '■?  X 
see  36 7  n.,  or  from  a  faulty  repetition  of  the  preceding  X — rr?; 

Kt.  ‘  at  the  side  of  them,’  Q.  D:n;rv.?  ‘  in  the  innermost  part  *  ;  the  Kt. 
is  preferable,  cp.  Gen.  4913.  (8  om.  no*  and  rends.  Kexupwp-tvos  ?  =YJD3, 

or  merely  a  guess;  some  MSS  add  Kara  OaXaacrav  (Field).  QC  Lag.  follows 
Kt.,  pnftioa  ‘at  their  end*  (Co.  127) ;  g>=Q. ‘  in  the  outskirts  thereof.’ — 
20.  ibn*1  ntPN]  1.  X  QBTI,  8  /cal  i/cei  lrtpovai,  similarly  £§>  ‘  and  take  in  it.* 
— 21.  •yrcpo]  In  v.22  rtyipp,  so  Ex.  2628=3629,  Mishn.  Middoth  ii.  5b. 

rends,  first  of  all  fUprf,  and  then  rd  kXLttj ,  t6  kXLtos =lit.  ‘a  slope,’ 
so  ‘  further  end.* — 'U1  TOn]  For  the  distributive  doubling  see  4®  n. — 
22.  m'-iBp  'n]  d.X.  In  and  Syr.  TOp=‘  bind,  wreathe,’  cp.  Hebr.  TOp  ; 
Thes.  £yr.  3589  quotes  an  expression  NTep  WQ  =  ‘  houses  of  wicker-work.* 
<gB  is  confused  here,  but  gives  avXj)  /iLKpd  (sing.),  implying  rmop  'n,  so 
;  for  the  confusion  of  l  and  1  see  42®*  10  2  avXrj  avv7]p.p.£vT)=r\^p 

in  the  Syr.  sense  ;  cod.  62  (Field  in  loc.)  £irl  rd  £v  rats  yu/vlacs  rrjs  avXrjs 
afiXal  TeOv/jLia/j.£vai=mv>p  ‘incense.*  The  explanation  in  Middoth  ii.  5b  is 
nrnpo  pw  k*?k  nnap  pn,  nmps  Pu.  ptc.  of  mp  ‘  with  beams  '  ;  see  Hollis 
Archaeol.  of  Herod's  Temple  285.  Torrey  Ps.-Ez.  87  thinks  that  an 
Aramaic  scribe  instinctively  wrote  bnop  for  JTnitp  42 6 ;  but  in  Aram, 
m-tfp  would  mean  ‘  shortened,’  e.g.  Ps.  10224  ;  why  should  an  Aram, 
scribe  change  a  familiar  Aram,  word  into  an  unfamiliar  ? — fii Wpnp  for 
jTWpp  Hoph.  ptcp.  with  unelided  n,  G-K.  §  52  qs.  The  vb.  only  here ; 
it  is  either  a  late  gloss  or  incorrectly  repeated  from  nurcpe  in  cl.  a.  ; 
the  Mass,  marks  the  form  with  dots,  B-L.  79. — 23.  Hoi]  <@£S>  plur. 
nrppi,  an  alternative  form  to  1  K.  74*  12 ;  ct.  meaning  of  WYe 

in  ch.  254.  8  renders  £££8paL,  which  is  used  for  v.19  421'18  ;  in 

1  K.  72, 12  crrixos. — tarn  YSD]  So  8  iv  afrrois,  i.e.  the  low  walls  were  inside 
the  four  corners.  If  the  meaning  were  ‘  round  about  them  ’  the  Hebr. 
would  be  Yao  (cp.  tE  pri?  pn*»^y)  or  taniYso. — mtosm]  For  the 
constrn.  see.  4017«.  For  the  fern,  form  denoting  a  vessel  that  is  handled 
cp.  nvpjp  Ex.  25  29,  ri'nppp  2  C.  3014,  KOn.  iii.  §  2480.  The  Sabaean 
pom  CIS.  iv.  434  seems  to  have  the  same  sense. — 24.  Q'tonn  rca]  Plur . 
of  the  compound  toann  wa,  with  the  second  of  the  two  words  in  the 
pi.,  cp.  max  rv’a,  mo  a  JT»a,  G-K.  §  124  r.  8  naturally  trs.  ol  ol/coi  tGjv 
fiayelpoov,  so  one  Hebr.  MS.  — nai]  Sing.  coll.  8  rd  ddpxtra. 

Ch.  47,  1-12.  Waters  from  the  temple. — The  character¬ 
istic  features  of  the  Vision  appear  for  the  last  time ;  see  pp.  425  f., 
and  Analysis  i.  ( k ).  The  temple  has  been  surveyed  in  detail ; 
Jahveh  has  hallowed  it  by  His  return,  and  laid  down  rules  for 
its  ministers  ;  henceforward  it  is  to  become  the  centre  of  the 
national  life  and  a  source  of  blessing  to  the  whole  country. 
How  this  will  be  brought  about  the  Vision  now  reveals.  The 
prophet  is  shewn  a  land  transformed  by  a  stream,  where  no 
stream  was  before,  descending  from  the  holy  mount,  gathering 
volume  as  it  flows,  turning  the  rocky  wilderness  into  a 
paradise,  sweetening  at  last  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  itself ; 
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and  all  the  time  springing  from  the  threshold  of  the  temple, 
that  is,  from  Jahveh's  immediate  Presence.  With  this  sig¬ 
nificant  revelation,  we  may  believe,  the  series  chs.  40-42 
431'12  II  441"8  449-24*28-304619-24  originally  ended,  a  fitting  climax 
to  the  whole.  So  Herrmann  (with  hesitation)  Ezechielst.  59 ; 
Steuernagel  Einl.  595  ;  cp.  ZATW.  1924,  108. 

This  physical  transformation  of  the  land,  foreshadowed 
already  in  3426-30  ^53 -12. 30-30  3725  -2^  js  no  mere  symbol  0f  super¬ 
natural  grace  ;  God's  Presence  had  brought  down  heaven  to 
earth,  and  the  prophet  could  see  what  had  happened  and 
judge  of  Israel's  felicity  in  the  coming  age.  Nor  did  the  vision 
disappear  at  once  ;  later  prophets  and  apocalyptic  writers 
caught  glimpses  of  it,  while  adding  features  of  their  own  ; 
specially  notable  are  such  passages  as  Zech.  131 148,  Joel  418  [318], 
Ecclus.  2430f%  Enoch  26s-  3,  John  414  737-  38  (Burney  Aram .  Origin 
of  the  Fourth  Gosp.  109  ff.),  Rev.  221*  2.  In  Judaism  the  water¬ 
drawing  on  the  feast  of  Sukkoth  owed  much  of  its  symbolic 
ceremonial  to  the  present  description  ;  Thackeray  Sept,  and 
Jew.  Worsh.  62  f.  To  early  Christian  writers  Ezekiel's  stream 
became  a  figure  of  Baptism ;  e.g.  Ep.  of  Barnabas  xi.  10, 
Melito  of  Sardis  (below),  Theodoret's  and  Jerome's  commen¬ 
taries  in  loc.,  and  probably  no.  6  of  the  Syriac  Odes  of  Solomon 
(Bernard  Texts  and  Studies  viii.  3.  56  f.).  In  the  Coptic  Church 
Ez.  471-9  is  the  eighth  lesson  for  the  blessing  of  water  on  the 
eve  of  the  Epiphany  (Lord  Bute  and  Dr.  Budge  Blessing  of  the 
Waters  112-114).  Somewhat  differently  vv.2  and  9  are  applied 
in  the  Roman  and  Sarum  office  for  the  aspersion  of  the  people 
with  holy  water  on  Sundays  during  the  Paschal  season  :  the 
fine  antiphon  runs  ‘  Vidi  aquam  egredientem  de  templo  a 
latere  dextro,  alleluia.  Et  omnes  ad  quos  pervenit  aqua  ista 
salvi  facti  sunt  et  dicunt  alleluia '  (Henderson  Processionale  .  . 
Sarum  4). 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  trace  back  the  idea  of  a  supernatural 
stream  to  the  ancient  myth  of  Paradise  and  its  four  rivers 
(Gressmann  Eschat.  225  f.)  ;  but  the  site  of  the  temple  and 
Mt.  Sion  was  certainly  invested  with  attributes  drawn  from 
mythology,  see  1722  402  n.,  and  there  is  said  to  be  still  a  belief 
that  the  four  rivers  flow  beneath  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  (Canaan 
JPOS.  ix.  64  ff.).  More  probably  a  suggestion  came  from  the 
water-systems  of  Jerusalem  as  +hey  existed  in  the  time  of 
Ezekiel.  It  has  been  supposed  mat  there  was  even  a  spring 
within  the  temple  enclosure  ;  the  Letter  of  Aristeas  (c.  100  b.c.) 
iv.  (6)  describes  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  and  under¬ 
ground  reservoirs  ;  Tacitus  Hist.  v.  12  also  speaks  of  a  ‘  fons 
perennis  aquae ' ;  but  both  statements  may  ultimately  be 
based  upon  Ez.  No  well  tapping  a  spring  has  yet  been  dis- 
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covered  within  the  area ;  and  though  earthquakes  may  have 
caused  the  disappearance  of  an  earlier  spring,  it  is  only  a  con¬ 
jecture  that  one  ever  existed  (G.  A.  Smith,  Jerus.  i.  85  f.). 
More  probably  Ezekiel's  stream  was  suggested  by  the  water- 
system  outside  the  temple,  which  was  connected  with  the  Virgin's 
Spring  near  the  N.E.  of  the  present  area  ;  its  water  once  flowed 
on  the  surface  down  the  Kidron  valley,  until  it  was  diverted, 
as  it  now  is,  through  the  tunnel  under  Ophel  to  the  pool  of 
Siloam ;  Is.  86,  2  K.  2020,  2  C.  3230,  Ecclus.  4817,  cp.  Jos.  War 
v.  4,  1.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  idealizing  of  this  natural 
source  may  be  found  in  Ps.  466 14]  6510  [9],  Is.  3321.  See  further 
Gunkel  Das  Marchen  (1921)  48  f. ;  Mowinckel  Psalmenst.  ii. 
(1922)  13.  232.  284  f. 

The  style  of  w.1-12  makes  a  poor  impression,  but  this  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  notes  of  readers  and  the  errors  of  scribes  ; 
in  many  cases  &  shews  how  the  text  may  be  corrected.  Very 
likely  v.11  is  a  later  addition. 

V.  1.  And  he  brought  me  back  to  the  door  of  the  house ]  The 
subject  must  be  the  angelic  Guide ;  originally,  no  doubt,  this  was 
made  clear,  but  when  4619"24  was  inserted,  the  sentence  had  to 
be  altered,  and  the  subject  was  left  unexpressed.  The  prophet 
is  now  brought  back  to  the  place  where  he  had  stood  before,  in 
the  inner  court,  4048f — behold ,  waters  issuing  from  below  the 
threshold  of  the  house  towards  the  east]  The  stream  came  out 
below  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  and  flowed  in  an  easterly 
direction  passing  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  and  emerged  into 
the  open  on  the  right  of  the  outer  eastern  gateway.  In  the 
rest  of  the  v.  some  glosses  have  crept  into  the  text ;  when  they 
are  removed,  with  the  help  of  the  Vrs.  we  may  read : 
and  the  waters  were  descending  *  '  on  the  right  side ,  on  the  south 

of  the  altar .  As  the  spectator  was  facing  E.,  his  right  side 
would  be  the  S.  The  source  from  which  it  sprang  endowed 
the  water  with  a  mystical  virtue.  The  conception  finds  parallels 
in  other  literature :  thus  Hesiod  Theogony  (beginning)  invokes 
the  Muses  who  frequent  ‘  the  dark-coloured  spring  .  .  and  altar 
of  Zeus,'  to  express  his  belief  in  the  sacred  origin  of  the  poet's 
inspiration ;  and  Milton  imitates  the  thought  in  Lycidas  11. 15. 16 
‘  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well,  That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove 
doth  spring,'  cp.  II  Penseroso  1.  48  and  P.L .  i.  11.  10-12,  where 
the  heavenly  Muse  haunts  *  Siloa's  brook  that  flowed  Fast  by 
the  oracle  of  God'  (Par.  Lost  ed.  Verity  369). — 2.  Since  the 
E.  gateway  was  closed  442,  the  Guide  led  the  prophet  out  by  the 
N.  gateway,  and  so  round  to  the  E. — to  the  outer  gateway  by  the 
road  which  looks  eastwards ]  So  JJl ;  but  which  looks  eastwards 
must  define  the  gateway,  not  the  road,  e.g.  441  4612.  The 
words  have  been  accidentally  shifted ;  read  to  the  outside  of 
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the  gateway  which  looks  eastwards .  &§&  make  the  direction  refer 

to  the  gateway. — and  behold ,  waters  trickling  on  the  south  side] 
i.e.  of  the  E.  gateway.  The  stream  was  destined  to  flow  into 
the  Dead  Sea  S.E.  of  Jerusalem ;  hence  it  leaves  the  temple 
enclosure  from  the  S.E.  The  word  rendered  trickling  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  noun  flask  1  S.  io1,  2  K.  91*  3 ;  the  Rabbis 
explain  that  ‘  in  the  future  water,  oozing  out  and  rising  as  if 
from  a  flask,  will  come  forth  from  under  the  threshold/  Tosephta 
Sukka  iii.  3.  But  the  rendering  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  for 
the  water  must  have  been  more  than  a  trickle  by  the  time  it 
flowed  outside  the  walls. — 3.  When  the  man  went  forth  to  the 
east ,  with  the  line  in  his  hand ,  he  measured]  So  the  Hebr. ;  but 
the  style  is  so  poor  that  the  text  may  be  questioned.  The 
simplest  way  of  improving  it  is  to  read  And  the  man  went  forth 
etc.  The  word  for  line  (cp.  Jer.  3139,  1  K.  723)  is  different  from 
that  in  403. — water  reaching  to  the  ankles]  lit.  waters  of  ankles , 
cp.  v.4  waters  of  loins .  Most  render  ankles  tE ',§&¥,  but  soles  of 
the  feet  is  also  possible  ;  the  word,  which  is  a  dual  and  occurs 
only  here,  means  lit.  two  extremities .  &,  not  knowing  how  to 
render  it,  transliterates  the  Hebr.  and  ingeniously  makes  it 
intelligible  in  Gk.,  vSup  dpco-eus  *  waters  of  remission  ' ;  no 
wonder  that  early  Christian  writers  applied  the  phrase  to  the 
water  of  Baptism,  e.g.  Melito  of  Sardis,  c.  a.d.  170,  says  ovr a> 

kcu  Ie^€Kir/\  tv  t<S  TtXti  vScjp  d(f)i<rt cos  tKaXtcrt  to  iicrv 7rovv  to  ayiov 

/SdTmoTAa  (Routh  Rel.  Sacr.  i.  124)  ;  Jerome  mentions  <@'s 
rendering,  and  explains  it  as  referring  to  the  remission  of 
sins,  '  quae  ingredientibus  nobis  aquas  Domini  dimittuntur/ — 
4.  and  he  made  me  pass  ‘  through  the  waters /  waters  reaching  to 
the  loins]  Cp.  on  v.3.  As  in  cl.  a  and  v.3  *  made  me  pass '  should 
be  followed  by  *  through  the  waters/  so  12  MSS  — 5.  a 
torrent]  Hebr.  ndhal,  a  stream  with  its  valley ;  which  I  could 
not  pass  may  be  a  gloss,  based  on  the  last  clause  of  the  v. — 
for  the  waters  had  risen  up]  A  rare  verb,  used  of  Jahveh  in 
triumph  Ex.  I51#  21,  of  plants  growing,  of  the  head  raised  Job  811 
io16  (all)  ;  but  common  in  Aram.  The  increase  of  the  waters 
is  applied  figuratively  in  Ecclus.  2430*  31  and  Odes  of  Sol.  vi.  8 
‘  For  there  went  forth  a  stream,  And  became  a  river  great  and 
broad/  Theodoret  Comment,  in  loc.  applies  it  to  the  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  believers. — waters  to  swim  in]  lit.  waters  of 
swimming  (only  here). — 6.  Dost  thou  see ,  son  of  man  ?]  So 
312. 15. 17 .—and  he  led  me  and  brought  me  back]  The  second  word 
is  best  omitted,  with  <@B.  Probably  it  belongs  to  the  beginning 
of  v.7,  where  it  has  been  altered  to  when  I  came  back. — 7.  Read 
And  he  brought  me  back.  Each  side  of  the  barren  wadi  was 
now  covered  with  trees— 8.  These  waters  go  forth  to  the  eastern 
district]  the  region  E.  of  Jerusalem.  The  Hebr.  geltla= lit. 
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‘  circuit/  so  ‘  district/  e.g.  *  the  districts  of  the  Philistines  ' 
Josh.  132,  Joel  44  [34].  As  a  pr.  n.  Gallia  or  Galil  is  the  district 
in  the  N.  of  Palestine,  occupied  to  some  extent  by  Naphtali, 
but  mainly  by  a  mixed  population,  2  K.  1529,  Is.  823  [91], 
Josh.  1223  — the  later  Galilee.  render  as  a  pr.  n. ; 

’A  and  V  confuse  with  ‘  the  stone-circles  near  the  Jordan  '  of 
Josh.  2210f\ — and  go  down  to  the  ‘Araba]  the  arid  steppe  (Is.  513) 
to  which  the  E.  and  S.E.  hills  of  Judah  sink.  The  name  is 
specially  attached  to  the  Jordan- valley,  either  the  eastern  side 
(2  S.  47,  Dt.  317  449  etc.)  or  the  western  (Josh.  128),  sometimes 
the  valley  as  a  whole  (Dt.  i7,  Josh,  n2* 16).  The  latter  is  now 
called  el-Ghor,  *  the  Depression  1 ;  only  the  plain  S.  of  the 
Dead  Sea  has  kept  the  ancient  name,  Wadi  el-‘AraM. — and 
enter  into  the  sea ]  i.e.  the  Dead  Sea,  1292  ft.  below  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  For  the  sea  in  this  sense  cp.  Is.  168,  Jer.  48s2,  2  C.  202. 
— unto  the  sea ,  those  which  were  brought  forth ]  The  text  is  un¬ 
intelligible  and  corrupt.  &  renders  'to  the  stinking  waters/ 
and  ‘  to  the  water  of  the  pass  ' ;  hence  it  has  been  proposed 
to  read  ‘  to  the  bitter  waters/  But  the  word  for  ‘  bitter ' 
usually  means  '  leavened/  *  soured  '  Ex.  I234*  39,  Hos.  74,  once 
‘  seasoned  '  (e.g.  with  salt)  Is.  3024  ;  the  emendation,  therefore, 
is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  see  crit.  note.  The  Rabbis, 
thinking  of  v.9  and  Zech.  148,  explain  that  the  stream  divides 
into  two  currents,  one  flowing  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  other  to  the 
Medit.,  '  which  is  brought  forth  from  the  habitable  world  to 
encircle  the  globe  '  ;  Ra.  Kim. — and  the  waters  are  healed ]  The 
sea  of  the  ‘AraM  is  sometimes  called  the  Salt  Sea ,  Gen.  143, 
Num.  343*  12,  Dt.  317,  Josh,  316  etc.  ;  the  salt  being  due  to  deep 
saline  deposits  along  the  shores  at  various  points,  and  probably 
also  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. — Vv.  9.  10.  As  compared  with  the 
water  of  the  ocean,  which  contains  four  to  six  p.c.  of  solids  in 
solution,  that  of  the  Dead  Sea  contains  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
six  p.c.  ;  no  fish  can  live  in  it.  But  once  the  waters  are  healed, 
fish  will  abound,  and  fishermen  will  ply  their  craft  along  the 
shores.  It  will  be  noticed  {a)  that  these  two  vv.  shew  several 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  language  of  P  ;  thus,  with  every 
living  soul  cp.  Gen.  i20- 24-  30  912,  16f* ;  which  swarms  cp.  Gen.  i20. 
Lev.  ii10-  20f-  23*  29-  31  ;  after  its  kind  cp.  Gen.  illf*  21* 24f*, 
Lev.  n24fl-  ;  and  (b)  that  the  text  has  been  expanded  by 
repetitions  ;  and  it  shall  be  occurs  twice,  whithersoever  the  stream 
($1  two  streams)  comes,  shall  live  v.9a  is  repeated  in  cl.  b.  ;  and 
the  fish  shall  be  very  plentiful  anticipates  v.10b  ;  shall  be  healed 
repeats  v.8.  When  these  additions  are  removed,  grammar 
and  text  fall  into  order.  Originally,  then,  the  w.  may  have 
read  :  9  And  it  shall  be  that  every  living  soul  which  swarms  shall 
live ,  whithersoever  the  stream  shall  come.  10  And  fishermen  shall 
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stand  beside  it,  from  ‘En-gedi  even  to  ‘En-eglaim  shall  be  a 
spreading-place  for  nets ;  after  its  kind  shall  their  fish  be,  like 
the  fish  of  the  Great  S.ea,  very  plentiful. — 10.  ‘En-gidi  ‘the 
spring  of  the  goat,’  1  S.  2329  241,  according  to  2  C.  202=Has6son- 
tamar,  now  ‘Ain-gidi,  half-way  down  the  W.  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  612  ft.  above  its  level.  The  site  lies  in  an  ampitheatre 
of  steep  rocks  accessible  only  to  goats  ;  owing  to  the  stream  of 
fresh  water  which  breaks  from  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  the  place 
had  a  reputation  in  ancient  times  for  its  vineyards,  palms  and 
balsams,  Cant,  i14,  Jos.  Ant.  ix.  1,  2 ;  Pliny  H.N.  v.  15  Engadda 
oppidum ;  Neubauer  Geogr.  du  Talmud  160 ;  Onom.  254,  66. 
Scott  describes  the  situation  in  The  Talisman  ch.  ii. ;  and 
recently  Sandel  ZDPV.  xxx.  (1907)  79  ff.,  Abel  Une  Croisibre 
autour  de  la  Mer  Morte  (1911)  134-148 .-En-eglaim ?=‘ spring 
of  ‘Eglaim  '=‘Eglam  (?  ‘  the  calf  ’)  is  mentioned  only  here  ;  it 
probably  stood  N.  of  ‘En-gSdi  and  on  the  same  side.  Jerome 
in  loc.  says,  ‘  Engallim  (sic)  enim  in  principio  est  maris  mortui, 
ubi  Jordanis  ingreditur.  Engaddi  vero,  ubi  finitur  atque 
consumitur.’  It  may  be  the  same  as  ‘Ain  Hagleh  (?=Beth 
Hogla  Josh.  156  i819-  21)  near  the  influx  of  the  Jordan.  ‘  At 
present,  the  salt  water  and  the  fresh  intermingle  some  way 
above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  fish  that  are  carried  down  are 
thrown  up  dead  on  the  beach,’  Cheyne  Enc.  Bibl.  col.  1292. 
Hereafter  all  this  will  be  changed :  the  waters  will  be  stocked 
with  fish,  and  the  shores  profitable  to  fishermen.  With  a 
spreading-place  for  nets  cp.  26s* 14.— after  its  kind  their  fish 
shall  be]  i.e.  the  fish  of  the  waters,  or  its  fish  <SV  i.e.  of  the  sea. 
The  text  is  not  quite  certain  ;  g>  om.  after  its  kind,  but  <&W® 
support  ffl,  so  the  reading  should  probably  stand. — the  Great 
Sea  is  the  Mediterranean,  4828,  Num.  34*- 7  P,  Josh.  91  RD  1512  P 
etc. — xi.  Salt  would  always  be  wanted  for  food,  or  for  tribute 
(cp.  1  Mac.  io29) ;  and  the  supply  might  fail  when  the  Dead  Sea 
was  sweetened  ;  so  the  swamps  and  pools  in  the  neighbourhood 
will  be  kept  as  they  are.  This  prosaic  remark  seems  to  be  an 
insertion  by  some  matter-of-fact  reader ;  it  has  no  connecting 
link  with  v.10. — 12.  The  vegetation  on  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
mentioned  in  v.7,  is  now  described  more  fully.  Two  features 
are  dwelt  upon  :  owing  to  the  perennial  flow  of  the  water  the 
trees  are  always  green  and  always  fruitful ;  and  they  bear 
fruit  for  food  and  leaves  for  healing.  This  healing  power  resides 
not  only  in  the  water,  w.8-  *,  but  in  the  vegetation  which  it 
feeds.  The  idea  of  a  sacred  river,  nourishing  plants  and  herbs 
endowed  with  life-giving  virtue,  was  widely  spread  in  the 
ancient  Semitic  world  ;  see  W.  R.  Smith  R.  ofS.3 183  f„  Meissner 
Bab.  u.  Ass.  ii.  123.  The  tree  of  life  in  the  Paradise-myth, 
Gen.  2®,  belongs  to  the  same  circle  of  ideas  ;  and  in  the  apoca- 
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lyptic  literature  comes  a  further  development  :  the  tree  of 
life  gives  food  to  the  elect,  or  to  the  saints,  after  they  are  risen 
from  the  dead,  e.g.  Enoch  244  254*  6,  Test.  Levi  1811,  2  En. 
(Secrets  of  En.)  82.  It  is  in  keeping  with  this  later  extension 
of  the  idea  that  irav  fvAov  fipwo-L/xov  of  <©  here  becomes  $v\ov 
f( or}^  (collective)  when  the  present  v.  is  quoted  in  Rev.  222. — 
its  leaf  shall  not  wither ]  Cp.  Ps.  i3.  Homer's  description  of 
the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  legendary  king  of  the  Phaeacians, 
Od .  vii.  1 14-133  (referred  to  by  Ho.),  has  several  points  of 
resemblance. — every  month  it  shall  bear  new  fruit ]  A  free  render¬ 
ing  of  the  verb,  which  derives  from  bikkurim  ‘  first-ripe 
fruits '  4430,  and  thereby  misapprehends  the  sense.  Rev.  222 
adapts,  and  introduces  *  the  tree(s)  of  life,  bearing  twelve  manner 
of  fruits  (‘  crops  of  fruit '  RV.  marg.),  yielding  its  fruit  every 
month.' — for  its  waters ,  from  the  sanctuary  they  issue  forth ] 
Cp.  Zech.  148. — and  its  fruit  shall  be  for  food ]  Cp.  Gen.  29  36, 
Lev.  1923,  Dt.  2020,  Neh.  925.  The  words  have  associations 
with  Paradise  and  the  Land  of  Promise.  Later  Jewish  writers 
cherish  the  thought ;  e.g.  Midr.  R.  Shemoth  xv.  26  ‘  making 
the  trees  yield  their  fruit  month  by  month,  and  a  man  may 
eat  of  them  and  be  healed.' — the  leaves  thereof  for  healing ] 
Extended  significantly  in  Rev.  222  *  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations.'  The  use  made  of  this  passage  by  the  author  of  Rev. 
l.c.  shews  that  he  treated  the  Hebr.  independently,  and  did  not 
follow  <&.  Cp.  Jubilees  io12  ‘  we  explained  to  Noah  .  .  .  how 
he  might  heal  them  (their  diseases)  with  herbs  of  the  earth.' 

Ch.  47,  z.  ‘‘JaW]  <g>  k.  eia'fiyaytp  fie  4619  etc. — JVan  ffiDD  rruno] 

For  jfiDD  cp.  9s  io4*  18  ;  in  41 14  *]0.  <$B  far ondrcoOev  rod  aLOplov  (==atrium), 
om.  rpan. — cnp  rvan  'JD  'd]  ==  p  ncnp,  tear  dvaroXds.  The  sentence  is  om.  by 

and  looks  like  an  explanatory  gloss. — For  JVan  mna  read 

tr}Q\n  *]n$np.  Prob.  rn no  is  incorrectly  repeated  from  the  line  above ; 

om.  ill  makes  the  waters  descend  below  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  temple  i.e.  the  S.,  but  this  they  could  hardly  do  if  they  issued  from 
the  E.  ;  rvan  is  a  gloss  not  recognized  by  8 ;  §s>  om.  ffWn. — tdid1?  ano] 
Epexegetical  of  /wn  ;  for  '*?  ano  cp.  Num.  34*,  Josh.  15s*  7 

1813  P,  Jud.  21 19.  8  axb  vbrov  M  rb  Owtaartipiov,  misunderstanding  the 

constrn. — 2.  Read  'p  Tn  mien  pm  *W.  8  irph  rfy  irtiX t\v  ri; s  abXijs  t. 

p\€Trofan)s,  so  g>,  implying  nsn  for  pn.  the  way  of  the  gate  which 
opens  to  the  east,’  an  attempt  to  explain  J$t,  cp.  421  n. — D'dbd]  &.X., 
cp.  w  flask.  Kr.’s  suggestion  of  an  Akk.  derivation  from  paku=butaku 
•  destruction  ’  is  not  convincing.— 3.  VTO  W  p^P  Here  we 

have  an  inf.  construct  of  time,  followed  by  a  circl.  cl.,  and  continued 
by  the  predicate  with  waw  consec. ;  cp.  1  S.  1767,  Jer.  40lf*.  In  classical 
Hebr.  a  sentence  of  this  kind  begins  with  VP1 ;  Dr.  §  127.  <8  implies 

JH,  but  also  some  irregularity  in  the  syntax,  Kadws  tgodo s  avdpbs 
ivarrlas.  For  ttttn  read  K3C1  or  With  ^p=nD^p  cp.  w.1-  2  4317 

461.  — nato  Cp.  406  w. — 8  k.  81  ijXdev,  as  in  v.4 

bis. — *>0]  So  the  best  MSS  with  kame§  tiatuph  ;  not  'dk.  The 
noun  is  derived  from  dbk  *  come  to  an  end  * ;  but  some  would  connect 
it  with  d'd?  ends  Gen.  37s,  and  with  the  Aram,  dd  palm  or  sole  ;  so 
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Lagarde  Bild.  d.  Norn.  76,  who  points  D'p^^Syr.  passe,  and  renders 
soles.  With  <$'s  transhteration  cp.  3“  2i'38  and  notes.  Deissmann 
Bible  Studies  99  n.  suggests  an  alternative  explanation,  namely,  that 
the  Gk.  translators  first  wrote  iibiap  iujs  a <f>es,  and  that  this  was  altered 
later  to  0.  d<pi<reu)s.  The  fi.  dfpaipiaeios  in  Complut.  Polygl.  seems  to  be 
a  further  correction.  A  2  0  iios  dcrrpaydXojv. — 4.  D'D]  See  Dr. 

§  192  (1).  But  1.  '3  with  c.  30  MSS  and  UP  D-ain  m  ;  the  D'D  may  be 
repeated  from  the  foregoing  D'ds. — 5.  taa]  An  effective  asyndeton,  cp. 
Am.  46,  Zech.  138.— For  talx  vb  *)tw  'mi  <g=tar  x’ji ;  Q  ’A  0  supply 
X€Lp.dppov s.  3  Hebr.  MSS  tap  for  taix. — )m  *>D  D'dh  ixj  8b  gives 
only  5ti  i£vPpi{ev,  but  A  adds  rb  tidwp‘  Qdup  ico s  {xfifos  *  rushing  * ;  the 
word  vty  was  not  understood  ;  it  is  a  segholate  noun  from  mn,  w 
from  safrw  ;  cp.  the  ferns.  nj?r,  nj If?,  G-K.  §  84A  c  ;  the  accent  as  in 
Gen.  36®*  4i2»  K6n.  ii.  60  f.  In  Odes  of  Sol.  vi.  7  for  the  Syr. 
tappo,  ‘  there  went  forth  a  stream,’  the  Coptic  version  used  the  Gk. 
word  dnrbppoia,  cp.  Wisd.  726,  which  the  Gnostic  author  of  Pistis  Sophia 
develops  in  extravagant  directions;  see  Harris-Mingana  Odes  and 
a  $  “•  236f  — 6.  'an  rm  yurt}  So  Baer’s  text,  following  MSS 

and  Ra.  i>im.  The  Or.  School  inserts  ^x  before  JiDttf,  for  which  some 
MSS  and  edns.  read  ta.  <£A0  render  "lam. — 7.  The  form  of  the 

suff.  is  incorrect,  and  prob.  influenced  by  the  final  sound  of  “uppi  v.#, 
which  should  be  read  here,  or  ;  8  iv  ry  iirmpo^y  p.ov.  QPg> ‘  when 
I  sat.  'w  ^x]  <S=ta. — htdi  nm]  Cp.  v.12  <8  tvdev  k.  ivdev,  but  in  457 
4821  iK  Tofrrov  K .  dnrb  [<?/c]  roiW— 8.  BYor]  The  ptcp.,  denoting  duration 
m  the  present,  is  followed  by  three  pfs.  c.w.c.  ;  cp.  Is.  669b,  Mic.  3®, 
Prov.  913f  n/'yir^x]  (8  eis  t^v  TaXaXatav  ry v  nrpbs  dvaroXds,  simi¬ 

larly  <£&,  implying  np'pin  as  pr.  n.  ;  ’A  divas,  *  quod  tumulos  significat 
arenarum  '  Jerome  in  loc.,  hence  V  ad  tumulos  sabuli  orientalis.  2  pedbpiov 
r.  7 rpbs  dv\  8Qmg  has  a  note  connecting  Galilee  with  the  miracle  at 
Cana. — naipn]  8  inrl  t^v  ’Apapiav,  sc  g>  (in  a  corrupt  form,  Co.  155). 
A  onaXifv,  2  dobcyrov ,  0  dpapd.  UP  ‘  to  the  plain,’  10  ad  plana  deserti. — 
tf’ton&ft  mm  ^x]  RV.  *  into  the  sea  shall  the  waters  go  which  were  made 
to  issue  forth  ’  ;  but  the  insertion  of  the  subject  is  impossibly  harsh. 
®  inrt  rb  VSwp  rijs  dieicpoXi )s  A  iKpoXys=H^V2n  b’mayb  s’rayo  ‘  to 

the  stinking  waters  ’  ;  the  two  together  have  suggested  the  correction 
B'VDCjq  ;  cp.  the  marginal  note  in  b  'Eppa'ios’  ttjs  dX/avpas  rijs 

daXdaays  ‘  to  the  salt  of  the  sea  ’  ;  but  though  xxion  (8)  and  B'xen  are 
much  alike,  the  latter  is  not  a  probable  word  for  *  bitter  ’  or  ‘  salted,' 
and  the  rendering  of  £§>  may  be  an  inference  from  the  healing  of  the 
waters.  Perhaps  Wcnon  nevr  ta  merely =B"x*P  rfrxn  nmn  repeated  by 
accident  from  the  line  or  two  above  in  the  column  of  text. — 9.  nvi  tpw  ta] 
Though  fern.,  the  subj.  is  followed  by  vbs.  in  the  mas.,  perhaps  due  to 
iL CP.  ^eck*  i415»  as  well  as  to  the  distance  between  subj.  and  pred. — 
n-'pru]  1.  taJO  as  in  cl.  b ,  tE  xtai  'o,  ;  but  8  6  vorapibs  V  torrens.  The 

dual  of  iH  may  have  been  influenced  by  Zech.  148.  Ct.  nroraixoL  John  7s8, 
partly  based  on  this  passage. — ruin  nvn]  One  of  the  several  false  concords 
m  these  vv.,  owing  to  the  expansions  which  the  text  has  undergone. — 
*a]  Pf.=  future  pf.,  cp.  v.11  3*1  34**  etc.— infill]  g>  =  ‘  and  the  waters 
are  sweetened.’—1 bmn  .  .  .  Yn]  A  dittogr.  of  the  phrase  in  cl.  a  ;  £>  om. 
8  adds  at  the  end  another  tfaerat,  misreading  nvn  v.10. — 10.  noy*1  nvn] 
A  rare  constrn.,  cp.  v.22  itaii  n'Hl  ;  Dr.  §  121,  Obs.  1.  The  Kt.  nDfc  is 
preferable  to  Q.  np^;;  but  1.  npjn  8£>V. — D'aji]  Many  MSS  cp.  Jer. 
1 6  ’  9“K-  §  ^4  b- — pP]  8  ’Evaya XeL/x,  V  wrongly  Engallim. — 1VP] 

?  subj.;  8£>V  1.  the  sing.,  referring  to  the  shore  between  the  two 
places.— ^Ji  niip  fippp]  So  Mass.=npp^>,  8  KaO ’  avrrjv,  ^  plurimae  species 
erunt.  ^  om.,  QC=0[.  Kr.  proposes  V’pV?  and  joins  with  W  ;  better 
,  but  ?  necessary.  8  has  the  conjn.,  but  not  the  subst.  vb.,  and 
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Ifui  for  tanr i,  so  V.  §s>  *  and  the  fish  in  it  shall  be  plentiful  like  the 
Great  Sea/  om.  ikd  ran. — The  text  of  w.®*  10  may  be  read  :  bi  nvn  ® 
iy)  pyo  nun  vby  nejn 10  :  bran  nni?  kw  bi  pa]  Til  ptf'  iiw  rrn  ipbj 
:  nso  an  ‘M-un  dvi  nna  vun  /rnn  nro1?  nvr  u^^rb  nw  tpjy  py. — n.  waai  rasa] 
The  K  in  Kt.  'TO*?  and  Q.  rptat?  is  merely  a  scribal  error  ;  B-L.  59&: 
For  cp.  Job  811  4021  ;  >91=*  cistern’  in  Is.  3014.  8  ical  iv  ry  di€Kpo\fi 

ai bod  (=,irt<^)  Kal  iv  rjj  iirtarpotpy  axrrov  Kal  iv  ry  virepdpaei  a&rov  (K33  con¬ 
fused  with  raa).  The  middle  phrase,  marked  as  an  addition  in  cod.  87, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  filling  up  of  the  context  suggested  by  the  false 
pronunciation  tawp. — ikdt  vb]  Q.or  many  MSS  and  edns.  read  'T  >61  ; 
then  the  constm.  will  be  as  in  Jer.  7s2,  Ps.  1157  ;  Dr.  §  124.  But 
the  better  attested  reading  is  'T  vb,  and  8  2  V  confirm  it.  Rashi  had 
the  waw  in  his  text,  and  remarks  that  it  is  ‘  inadvertent  and  super¬ 
fluous  ’ ;  I£im.  evidently  had  not  the  waw,  for  he  says  nothing  about 
it.  $B  01)  fit)  vyidvwnv  A  dyidauaiv  (a  corruption). — 12.  by  .  .  ?y]  The 
second  by  is  epexegetical,  cp.  'b  .  .  'b  45s. — vfry]  (8  iv  airrov  cp.  8 
Jer.  178  iv  ai W(p,  ct.  Ps.  I8  rb  (ptiWov  ai Wov.  At  the  end  of  the  v.  )rby 
is  again  misunderstood. — *1^  Vvirb]  The  prep,  is  distributive,  *  by  its 
months,’  i.e.  *  every  month,'  cp.  Am.  44,  Is.  27®  4713,  Ps.  7314.  *13a  Pi* 

and  Pu.  occurs  as  a  denom.  of  ’H3B  '  first-born  ’  Dt.  21 1#,  Lev.  27s26;  but 
here  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  denom.,  or  derived  from  Bellas  (8),  but  in 
the  primary  sense  of  the  root,  which  in  Ar.  =  ‘  to  rise  early,  do  anything 
early.'  <@  rijs  Kaivfrrrjros  atro0(  =  8nn)  ir pwro/3oX^<ret. — tPKXY*  nnn  .  .  VD'D] 
For  the  casus  pend,  resumed  before  a  ptcp.  cp.  Dt.  31 3,  1  S.  i13 ;  Dr. 
§  199.  §2)  freely,  *  because  waters  of  drinkers  were  they/ — IVfl  Kt., 
G-K.  §  146/.,  so  GT  ;  rrrn  Q.  8.— Henri?  lrt?yi]  The  form  non n  only 
here  and  Hebr.  Sir.  384  ;  from  qn=Kin,  cp.  nxnn,  naipn  etc.,  Barth 
Nominalb.  §  188.  8  reading  lrf?yi  as  Snby)  rends.  Kal  dvdpaats  a irr&v. 

Ch.  47,  13-48,  23-29.  The  apportionment  of  the  land. — 
Analysis  ii.  G,  p.  428.  A  change  of  form  marks  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  fresh  subject ;  the  narrative  of  471'12  giyes  Place 
to  a  speech  of  Jahveh,  addressed  to  the  people,  bidding  them 
divide  the  land  of  Palestine  among  the  tribes.  The  division 
is  to  be  carried  out  on  a  plan  which  represents  an  ideal,  rather 
than  existing  facts.  All  twelve  tribes  are  moved  to  the  West, 
and  settled  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  their 
territories  run  in  strips  within  a  parallelogram,  which  encloses 
the  temple  and  the  ‘  holy  oblation  9 :  by  its  present  position 
48s  16  is  intended  to  make  this  clear.  How  purely  theoretical 
the  scheme  is,  may  be  judged  from  the  gloss  at  the  end  of  4713  : 
since  Levi  has  no  territory,  Joseph  must  count  as  two  tribes 
(so  HtV),  to  bring  the  number  up  to  twelve.  An  interesting 
detail  is  added  in  4722f* ;  aliens  resident  in  Israel  are  to  receive 
a  share  of  the  land,  as  though  they  were  natives  ;  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  goes  beyond  anything  in  D,  H  or  P. 

This  ideal  of  a  national  home  for  the  new  community  sprang 
out  of  the  needs  of  the  time.  If  Israel  was  to  survive  at  all, 
it  must  be  concentrated.  After  the  exile,  when  the  task  of 
restoration  began,  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and; 
later  on,  leaders  such  as  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  put  forward  as 
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primary  obligations  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  the  fortifica¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  the  re-settlement  of  the  population,  and  the 
protection  of  ‘  the  holy  seed  ’  from  heathen  influences.  Ezekiel 
himself  had  given  a  lead  in  the  policy  of  excluding  aliens  (p.  480), 
and  of  concentrating  the  community  round  the  temple ;  by 
his  own  teaching  he  had  done  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
present  scheme  of  reconstruction  ;  see  the  notes  on  44  6  3622-  33 -36 
3718'28  (the  future  unity  of  Israel)  and  pp.  397.  282.  A  similar 
policy  lies  behind  P’s  arrangement  of  the  tribes  when  encamped 
or  on  the  march,  Num.  2. 

A  comparison  with  P’s  description  of  the  boundaries, 
Num.  341-1®,  Josh.  151-4  (the  S.  border  only),  reveals  both 
agreement  and  disagreement.  Whereas  P  idealizes  the  past, 
in  Ez.  the  future  is  idealized  and  the  ideal  element  predominates. 
Thus,  instead  of  transplanting  the  twelve  tribes  to  the  W.  of 
Jordan,  Num.  341315  makes  nine  and  a  half  occupy  the  western, 
and  two  and  a  half  the  eastern  side,  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  of  history.  Both  agree  in  the  theory  that  regarded  the 
Mediterranean  as  the  western  border,  although  not  a  line  of 
the  coast  came  into  Jewish  hands  till  centuries  later  (see  on 
v.20  infr.).  There  is  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  northern 
border  ;  such  differences  as  occur  are  largely  due  to  corruptions 
in  the  text  of  Ez.  With  regard  to  the  southern  border,  Ez. 
has  four  points  in  common  with  Num.  348 Josh.  152-4  (see 
on  v.19) ;  but  here  again  a  theoretical  line  is  drawn  to  include 
Kadesh,  which  lay  50  miles  S.  of  Beer-sheba,  the  southernmost 
point  in  historical  times  (see  on  v.19).  Neither  in  Ez.  nor  in 
P  is  any  notice  taken  of  the  older  theory  that  Israel’s  territory 
reached  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates,  Gen.  I518J  [or  RJ], 
Ex.  2331E,  Dt.  i7  1124,  Josh,  i4  ;  this  was  based  on  a  tradition 
which  looked  back  upon  David’s  conquests  and  Solomon’s 
kingdom  as  the  golden  age  ;  2  S.  81  14  io6®-,  1  K.  514  [421-24] ; 
as  an  ideal,  envisaging  the  world-wide  rule  of  the  future  King, 
it  continued  to  be  cherished  by  later  prophecy.  Is.  2712,  Zech.  o10. 
Ps.  72*  8012  [11]  8926  K6].  Ezekiel’s  own  prophetic  ideal  aimed 
at  concentration  rather  than  extension,  and  it  is  followed  here 
and  in  P. 

Dr.  Gaster,  The  Samaritans  (1925),  138  f.,  points  out  a  certain 
resemblance  between  the  division  of  the  land  in  Ez.  and  that 
given  by  the  Samaritan  Book  of  Joshua;  in  both  the  whole 
land  is  mapped  out  as  a  parallelogram  between  Jordan  and 
the  sea  ;  but  the  Sam.  places  9I  tribes  in  the  W.,  and  disposes 
them  in  a  somewhat  different  order.  In  Josephus  Ant.  v.  1,  22 
there  is  the  same  general  arrangement  of  the  tribal  territories, 
nine  and  a  half  in  number,  between  Jordan  and  the  sea,  but 
Dan  is  placed  in  the  S.,  not  in  the  N, 
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47,  13.  ‘  This '  is  *  the*  border  { within )  which  ye  shall  possess 
yourselves  of  the  land]  The  Hebr.  needs  a  slight  correction. 
There  is  a  close  resemblance  to  the  language  of  Num.  33s4  3413  P. 
For  possess  rather  than  inherit  see  451  n— Joseph  ‘  two '  territories] 
The  words  are  evidently  a  gloss,  added  without  any  link  of 
connexion.  m  has  the  plur.  Joseph ,  territories  ;  but  KV 
pronounce  the  form  as  a  dual ;  so  Ra.  Kim.  In  the  list 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  481"7- 23  29,  Levi  does  not  appear,  while 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim  are  reckoned  as  two;  a  reader  must 
have  noticed  the  fact,  and  introduced  it  here. — 14.  And  ye 
shall  take  it  in  possession  equally]  So  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
Ex.  2330  E  3213  RJB,  Is.  5713 ;  for  equally  lit.  each  like  his  brother 
cp.  Lev.  710. — which  I  lifted  up  my  hand  to  give  to  your  fathers] 
The  gesture  enforces  an  oath  ;  see  205  n.  3628  n.  Israel's  title 
to  the  possession  of  Canaan  was  believed,  from  early  times 
and  in  successive  ages,  to  rest  upon  a  divine  promise  made  to 
the  patriarchs  :  thus  in  J  Gen.  127  I314f*  2813  ;  in  E  Gen.  5024  ; 
in  JE  frequently,  e.g.  Gen.  I518fl*,  Ex.  I35- 11 3213  331,  Num.  1416, 
Jud.  21;  in  Deut.-Josh.  thirty-three  times,  e.g.  Dt.  i35 
510. 18. 23?  Josh.  I«  5« ;  in  P  Gen.  178  3511- 12 ;  Ps.  1057-11.  The 
oath  sworn  by  Jahveh  to  Abraham,  in  confirmation  of  this 
promise,  is  described  in  Gen.  2216f-  ;  cp.  26s  JE. — shall  fall  as 
a  possession]  i.e.  by  lot ;  cp.  v.22  and  see  451  n • — *5*  The 
northern  boundary:  in  Num.  347-9  it  is  mentioned  after  the 
southern  and  western. — on  the  north  side]  When  a  point  of  the 
compass  follows, .side  is  the  meaning,  e.g.  4112  457  chs.  47.  48, 
Num.  34s  35 6 ;  otherwise,  corner ,  Am.  312. — from  the  Great 
Sea  on  the  way  to  Hethlon]  The  starting-point  on  the  coast  is 
left  vague,  as  in  Num.  347.  Two  views  have  been  taken  :  some 
think  that  the  line  began  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Kebir, 
N.  of  Tripoli,  others  that  it  began  100  m.  to  the  S.,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nahr  el-K&simiyeh,  called  Lit&ni  in  its  upper  course,  just 
N.  of  Tyre.  The  former  view  makes  the  Israelite  border 
include  a  large  part  of  the  Lebanon  district,  too  much  even  for 
an  idealized  frontier  ;  probably,  therefore,  the  second  view 
should  be  adopted,  especially  since  v.16  mentions  the  direction 
of  Hauran.  The  site  of  Hethlon  is  unknown.  See  Buhl 
Geogr.  des  alt .  Pal.  66  f . — At  the  end  of  the  v.  and  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  v.16  JJl  reads  to  the  entrance ,  to  $#dad  16  Hamath  ;  with 
<§  this  should  read  to  the  entrance  of  Hamath,1*  to  $#dad.  There 
are  frequent  allusions  to  the  Entrance  of  Hamath  as  the  ideal 
N.  frontier,  no  doubt  because  it  marked  the  extreme  limit  of 
Solomon's  kingdom,  v.20  481,  Num.  1321  34s,  Am.  614,  Josh.  136, 
1  K.  865=2  C.  78,  2  K.  1426,  1  C.  136.  Hamath,  now  Ham&, 
on  the  Orontes,  c.  30  m.  N.  of  Homs  and  115  m.  N.  of  Damascus, 
was  a  famous  Hittite  stronghold,  the  Amattu  or  Hamm&tu 
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of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  KAT9  66,  and  Cambr.  Anc.  Hist.  ii. 
326.  Its  territory  seems  to  have  extended  far  to  the-S.,  ‘  the 
land  of  Hamath,’  2  K.  23s3  2521.  So  the  Entrance  of  H.,  which 
in  the  O.T.  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  district,  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  S.  of  the  great  valley  between  the  Lebanon  and 
Hermon-Antilebanon  ranges,  leading  ultimately  to  Hamath 
itself ;  a  situation  near  the  Merj  ‘Ayun,  W.  of  Mt.  Hermon, 
would  meet  the  requirements.  Others,  however,  e.g!  Moore 
Judges  80,  think  of  a  position  in  the  N.,  30  m.  S.  of  the  city 
of  Hamath,  on  the  plain  of  Homs;  Zimmem-Winckler,  KAT  9 
182.  239  and  map,  postulate  another  Hamath  at  the  foot  of 
Hermon. — to  Seddd  or  to  Sidada]  The  place  has  been  identified 
with  Sadad,  S.E.  of  Homs,  on  the  way  from  Ribld.  to  Palmyra 
(Robinson  Bibl.  Res.2  iii.  568  J  Baedeker  Pal.  u.  Syr.7  326). 
Others  read  §erddd,  and  point  out  a  ruined  site  of  this  name, 
S.W.  of  Mt.  Hermon,  and  close  to  the  Merj  ‘Ayun,  an  identifica¬ 
tion  which  is  certainly  plausible  (Buhl  l.c.  67).  The  namp 
should  stand  after,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  phrase  Entrance  to 
Hamath ;  then  Hamath  in  v.1*  must  be  struck  out.  For  <g’s 
reading  see  crit.  note.  Co.  thinks  that  $eddda  was  interpolated 
from  Num.  34s. — 16.  Berotha,  Sibraim,  Haser-hattikon]  So  far 
as  the  form  goes,  the  first  name  might = Beirut  (Ewald  Hist.  iii. 
153) ;  but  a  place  on  the  coast  does  not  suit  the  context ; 
possibly  Beritan  or  Britan,  S.W.  of  Baalbek,  ?=Berothai, 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Sobi,  2  S.  88*  6.  Sibraim  has 
been  identified  with  Hirbet  es-Sanbariyeh,  a  little  S.  of  IJirb. 
SaridH ;  but  this  is  quite  uncertain.  Haser-hattikon  '  the 
middle  Haser’  {= enclosure)  lay  towards  or  on  the  border  of  Haur an; 
it  marked  the  point  at  which  the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries 
ended.  Many  think  that  the  form  here  is  a  corruption  of 
Hasar-' endn,  v.17  481,  called  with  the  Aramaic  pronunciation 
JJasar-'Sn&n  (so  <©  here)  in  Num.  34®* 10.  It  may  have  been 
situated  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  (cp.  v.18),  such 
as  Bjtnias  (Buhl  l.c.  67.  240 ;  Cheyne  Enc.  Bibl.  col.  1976). 
Haur an,  only  here  and  v.18,  the  Haurina  of  the  Assyrians  (e.g. 
KB.  i.  140 ;  ii.  216),  called  A Ipavtlns  when  the  Gk.  version 
was  made,  and  so  written  by  Josephus  (e.g.  Ant.  xv.  10,  1 ; 
War  i.  20,  4),  is  the  basaltic  region  in  the  E.  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Probably  at  the  time  of  the  present  description  the  name 
referred  to  the  country  S.  of  Damascus,  including  the  plain  of 
Haur&n  (now  en-Nukr&),  the  region  el-Leji,  and  the  mountainous 
district  now  called  Jebel  Haur&n  or  Jebel  ed-Druz.  Part  of 
this  country,  viz.  en-Nukr&  to  the  W.  of  J.  Haur&n,  was  known 
in  O.T.  times  by  the  general  name  of  Bashan,  27*  n.  3918  n. — 
17.  This  v.  mentions  the  districts  lying  outside  and  N.  of  the 
northern  frontier  of  Israel.  The  latter  ran  from  the  sea,  perhaps 
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from  the  mouth  of  the  river  K&simiyeh  (v.15),  '  towards  9  Hdsar- 
‘ enon ,  which  is  named  again  as  the  northernmost  town  in 
Israel.  At  this  point  M  needs  correction  ;  prob.  read,  ‘  and  9 
the  border  of  Damascus  was  ‘  northwards 9  *  and  9  northwards  was 
the  border  of  Hamath;  and  ‘ this9  was  the  northern  side. — 18. 
The  eastern  border  is  the  Jordan.  No  doubt  the  v.  means  to 
say  so,  but  it  requires  correction,  ffl  remarks  vaguely  the 
eastern  side  was  from  between  Hauran  and  from  between  Damascus , 
without  saying  where  the  line  started.  The  point  was  Hasar- 
*£non,  at  which  the  N.  and  E.  boundaries  met  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  name  has  fallen  out  by  accident.  Read,  therefore, 
with  most  modems  after  Co.,  the  eastern  side  was  ‘  from  Hasar - 
‘enon  which  9  [lay)  between  H.  and  between  D.y  the  situation 
of  the  place  being  defined  as  in  v.16.  The  rest  of  the  v.  may 
be  corrected,  with  the  help  of  <@,  as  follows  :  and  between 
Gilead  and  between  the  land  of  Israel  the  Jordan  ‘  forms  a  border  9 
to  the  eastern  sea ,  to  ‘  Tamar  9  :  ‘  this  9  is  the  eastern  side.  The 
Dead  Sea,  of  course,  is  meant.  0L  has  the  unintelligible 
expression  from  the  border ,  which  <§&>V  read  as  a  verb  both 
here  and  in  v.20.  For  Jf5l  ye  shall  measure  (cp.  405  45s),  Hebr. 
tamoddu,  imply  the  pr.  n.  to  Tamar ,  v.19  48s8.  A  place 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  Eusebius  Onom.  85,  3.  210,  80  (ed. 
Lagarde)  as  lying  on  the  road  from  Hebron  to  Aelia=Elath ; 
it  is  marked  on  the  mosaic  map  of  M&deb&,  and  in  the  Peutinger 
map  as  liii.  Roman  miles  S.E.  of  Jerusalem  (G.  A.  Smith  Atlas 
55).  The  ruined  fortress  of  Kurnub,  c.  25  m.  S.W.  of  the  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  corresponds  fairly  with  this  situation  (Woolley 
and  Lawrence  Wilderness  of  Zin  31  f.,  123  f.)  ;  but  good 
authorities  are  doubtful,  Buhl  l.c.  184 ;  Clermont-Ganneau 
Rev.  Bibl.  1906,  431  f. — 19.  The  southern  border  (cp.  4828),  from 
Tamar  to  Kadesh  in  the  S.  of  the  Negeb,  follows  the  water¬ 
course  to  the  Great  Sea.  The  three  descriptions  of  it,  here  and 
in  Num.  34s  "5,  Josh.  151-4  have  in  common  the  following  points, 
the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  (here  referred  to  by  Tamar),  Kadesh, 
the  watercourse  (of  Egypt),  the  Mediterranean.— from  Tamar 
to  the  waters  of  Meriboth-Kadesh ]  See  on  v.18.  The  plur. 
Meriboth  should  be  read  as  a  sing.  Meribath,  with  some  MSS 
and  £s>,  and  Num.  2714,  Dt.  33s  (corrected)  ;  for  elsewhere  the 
place  is  called  the  waters  of  Mertba  (sing.),  Num.  2013- 24  P, 
Ps.  818  173  10632.  The  name  implies  a  spring  at  which  a  sacred 
decision  was  given  on  some  matter  of  controversy  :  as  time  went 
on,  the  controversy  came  to  be  understood  in  various  ways 
(Driver  Deut.  400).  Deuteronomic  writers,  and  sometimes  P, 
call  the  place  Kadesh-barnea,  e.g.  Dt.  i19.  Josh,  io41,  Num.  344, 
Josh.  153  P.  The  spring  has  been  identified  with  ‘Ain  Kadeis, 
c.  50  m.  of  Beer-sheba  ;  but  this  single  spring  and  its  tiny 
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rivulet  could  never  have  supported  a  large  encampment ;  Woolley 
and  Lawrence  suggest,  plausibly,  that  the  name  Kadesh,  which 
is  common  to  all  the  traditions,  was  given  to  the  whole  district 
round  Ain  Kadeis  (l.c.  69  ff.) ;  for  descriptions  and  map  see 
Jaussen  Rev.  Bibl.  1906,  451  ff.  Musil,  Arab.  Petr.  ii„  Edom 
du177"'  23°’  <luestl0ns  the  identification  with  ‘Ain  Kadeis- 
Phythian-Adams  argues  strongly  against  it,  and  suggests 
Petra,  PEFQSt.  1935,  69  ff.  H4ff. ;  see  too  Albright,  fPOS 
xvi.  67.— to  the  watercourse,  unto  the  Great  Sea]  The  parallels, 
Num.  34°,  Josh.  15 4*  47,  shew  that  the  watercourse  of  Egypt 
is  meant  (so  Rashi),  now  called  Wadi  el-‘Arish,  the  long 
deep  valley,  dry  except  after  rain,  which  rises  from  the 
middle  of  the  desert  et-Tili,  in  the  N.  of  the  Sinaitic  Penin- 
sula  ,  it  runs  N.  and  N.W.  till  it  joins  the  Mediterranean 
C*  i5°  m*  SV  of  Gaza>  at  a  Place  anciently  known  as  Rhino- 
colura  (<©  Is.  2712).  This  southern  border  rests  upon  the 
traditional  extent  of  Solomon's  kingdom,  1  K.  865  ;  cp.  51*  4 
[4“i*  “4]  **  in  historical  times  the  line  was  drawn  further  N. 
through  Beer-sheba,  Jud.  201,  1  S.  320,  2  S.  310,  1  K.  5s  [a25].— 
20.  The  western  border  is  the  Mediterranean  ;  so  Dt  n24 
Josh,  i4  RD  1512.  47  p  23 4  RD,  Num.  34s  P.  But  this  never  was 
the  actual  limit  until  Jonathan  captured  Joppa  c.  148  b.c., 
and  his  brother  Simon  took  it  again  c.  142  b.c.,  i  Macc.  io75f- 
I233f-  145.  As  in  v. 18  from  the  border  ill  needs  a  slight  correc¬ 
tion  :  1.  the  Great  Sea  ‘forms  the  border  ’  as  far  as  (a  point) 
opposite  the  Entrance  to  Hamath,  the  point  being  prob.  the  mouth 
/  the  JCasimiyeh;  see  on  v.ls.— 21.  And  ye  shall  divide  this 
land]  The  country  West  of  the  Jordan,  from  the  S.  of  Lebanon 
to  the  Wadi  el-  Arish,  is  to  be  portioned  out  among  the  twelve 
tribes  ;  so  4817.  The  country  East  of  the  Jordan  is  excluded  ; 
perhaps  it  had  largely  lost  its  connexion  with  Israel  by  this 
tmie,  perhaps  also  it  was  considered  dangerously  near  the 
heathen.  Josh.  22^°  P*  may  contain  a  hint  at  these  circum¬ 
stances.  22.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  ye  shall  allot  it  for  your¬ 
selves  as  a  possession]  For  the  Hebr.  see  v.10  phil.  n.  With 
allot _  lit.  cause  to  fall  cp.  v.14. — as  for  the  sojourners  who  sojourn 
in  the  midst  of  you  .  .  .  they  shall  he  to  you  as  a  native]  The 
language  resembles  that  of  H,  Lev.  1629  i710- 12*-  1826  10 34  202 
and  of  P,  Ex  I2«,  Num.  15isr.26.2s,  I9io;  Josh.  20„ .  a"nd  th(] 
treatment  of  the  ger,  or  resident  alien,  as  a  native  corresponds 
with  the  provisions  of  both  codes,  e.g.  Lev.  1934  24s2  ;  Ex.  i248f* 
Num.  914,  Josh.  833.  But  the  present  ordinance,  in  assigning 
a  portion  of  Israelite  land  to  the  gerim,  goes  much  farther  than 
1  n  which  commend  the  gerim  to  charity,  and  farther 
than  H  and  P;  see  Joshua  (Cambr.  B.)  192  b  The  privilege 
is  here  granted  to  those  aliens  who  have  borne  sons  cn  Lev  2s45  • 
34  '  *  f 
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apparently  it  was  hoped  in  this  way  to  increase  the  population, 
and,  since  the  sons  would  be  circumcised  (Ex.  1248  P),  to  make 
sure  that  heathen  would  be  excluded.  <®  renders  getim  by 
proselytes. — with  you  they  shall  allot  it  as  a  possession ]  jfl 
they  shall  fall  by  lot  as  a  possession,  which  cannot  mean  that 
the  gerim  shall  be  allotted  as  a  possession ;  land  may  be  allotted, 
eg  v 14,  Num.  34*,  Jud.  181,  but  not  persons  ;  hence  the  verb 
should  be  read  as  transitive,  with  &&V,  as  in  cl.  a,  451,  they 
shall  allot  {it)  i.e.  the  aliens  shall  join  with  Israelites  m  apportion¬ 
ing  the  land.  But  this  seemed  to  be  going  too  far  ;  accordingly, 
we  may  suppose,  the  transitive  was  altered  to  an  intransitive, 
contrary  to  usage,  in  order  to  put  the  aliens  into  a  humbler 
position. — 23*  The  get  is  to  receive  his  possession  in  the  territory 
of  the  tribe  with  which  he  sojourns.  A  16th  cent.  Rabbi 
comments,  ‘  in  the  blessed  hereafter,  when  Israel  is  freed  from 
its  present  captivity,  even  the  proselytes  will  know  to  which 
tribe  they  really  belong/  Isaac  b.  Abraham  of  Troki  Hizzuk 
'Emuna  §8.  It  is  possible  that  these  two  vv.  are  a  later 
addition. 


Ch.  47,  13.  Vqi  m]  A  scribal  error  for  '3  nj,  cp.  v.16  ;  so  several 
Hebr.  MSS  &QZV.  To  improve  the  constrn.  1.  to3y  H],  cp.  Num.  34  , 

Ps.  ii820*  24. _ ,l?  pan  flK  *itw]  The  retrospective  prep,  with  sumx 

is  here  omitted  after  the  relative;  cp.  Num.  2018,  Is.  6410*  ^s-  95®. 
Kon  iii.  8  380  p.  After  itonn  the  prep.  refs,  to  the  person  benefited, 
cp.  Lev.  15«,  Num.  33“.— B^n  1.  o^n  '1',  ®  flAm  pji  tapj  V 

Joseph  duplicem  funiculum  habet.  Perhaps  'n  would  be  better  ; 
K6n  iii.  §  286  c.  <g  TpioOeois  axoivlatuiTm,  misunderstanding,  f  or 
nAan  portions,  regions,  n'p*i  is  the  word  used  elsewhere  in  Ez„  45’ 48  •  . 

— is.  roiBit  Cp.  vv.18'-  483«- 8-  18 ;  ct.  pest  'ih  w.»«-  48"  1#-  The  in- 
discriminate  use  of  the  two  forms  shews  that  n  T  had  lost  its  force ;  45  n  — 
'n  THHl  The  anomaly  is  perhaps  due  to  the  influence  of  the  preceding 
word;  1.  'n  nj  as  481  ;  Dr.  §  191.  Obs.  2.  <&  tt),  Karapcu vowrv* 

irepi<rYtfoi5<r«s=^nm  "nln,  so  in  481;  the  latter  shews  that  ©  did  not 
necessarily  read  the  art.  with  m  here.— non  iimsnn*]  Read  :H?n  RO> 
7*77$  el<r68ov  fH/xd,  2eX5a/x.p.d  =non  rrn¥  non  ,  a  scribe  must 
have  inserted  non  after  without  erasing  the  non  which  had  been 
wrongly  written  after  nrrc.  For  SeXiap/td  some  MSS  write  ZediaSa, 
ZeSaSa,  ZcSaSSa  (Field).  The  last  syll.  of  mrt  is  unaccented,  and  is 
therefore  n~  locale  ;  in  Num.  348  a  variant  reading  is  HJW  (Samaritan 
Vers,  and  <@),  which  has  been  adopted  by  many.— 16.  non]  Should  be 
deleted  •  see  on  v.18.  After  o'nao  <©  adds  as  in  481  HXidjt— 07'n,  a  place 
in  this  region,  2  S.  io*«— |UVf!  W]  Prob.  1.  M>S  rm.  to  make  the 

direction  clear,  and  to  agree  with  v.17  481  ;  &  av\^  rov  Zaw&v ,  cp.  48 

1.  7y  <&. — 17.  Vdj  n'ni]  Some  MSS  1.  tofn  rrm.  which  is  an 

improvement.  <g=to:n  m.—fW  W]  1.  m  v.«  (g  dri 

rod  A lv6lv. — pcxi  toi]  might  be  an  accus.  loci,  on  the  border  of 

D  *  •  but  Haser-6non  was  on  the  border  of  Israel,  and  'i  j  ought  to 
mean  the  territory  N.  of  that ;  so  prob.  1.  ^  ^ 

1  Ti  7133  mieyi.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  omit  the  words,  as 

does  ;  some,  however,  prefer  to  read  'n  to?  cp.  481 

Here  and  in  vv.18*  18  1.  nxi  with  some  MSS  and  sb  ;  cp.  10  n.  It  is 
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curious  that  the  mistake  should  be  repeated  three  times.  <8  /col  tA 
rpos  poppav. — 18.  pao  four  times,  twice  only  again  2  K.  1614.  <g  each 
time  iv A  ptaov  .  .  .  Kal  dm  /i4<rov=]'si  .  .  .  pa.  Read  pJ'y  nsnn  B'na  jikbi 

2.  ’s'3’  ,?  'll?'?  \  •  >'3B)  •  •  i'3B1]  *•  **»  •  ■  %  •'  •  P3»- 

09  dioplfei  ^  Jordams  disterminans.  For  the  vb.  which  is  to 

be  read  also  in  v.3»,  cp.  Ex.  ig12-  23  JE.  For  >y  1.  *  or  ay  with  2  MSS 
®  t7rt.  nDFi]  Exact  measurements  by  the  cubit  are  unsuitable  •  1  men 
f  Qouukwpos,  in  48 28  Qai/idv.  The  allusion  in  v.*®  requires  the  name 
hfre-  ^1]  1.  AW,  8  Heb.  MSS,  ©  raura  g>  ;  v.17  n. — 19.  men  aa  nxcil 
<3  k.  to.  7 rpbs  v&rov  Kal  Xip a,  inserting  Kal  before  mtm  Cp.  the  end  of  the 
V.  §>  om.  aa;  «  13y,  as  in  4833  ?=-u,  (Co.  133),  cp.  403 wr.8] 
®  airo  Qaifiav  Kal  $oivikwvos,  cp.  v.18  :  a  double  translation. — trip  j-nmiB  'Dl 
l'  P  \  ^s  in  48 28,  &;  but  ©  read  the  plur.  tws  VSaros  Mapc/uM 

&a°W,  cp.  ©  Dt.  33 2  <ruv  fxvpidtnv  Ka^s.  Dp-)  mp,  as  in  48 28,  ‘  the 
contention  of  Regain,  ’  perhaps  to  avoid  using  snp,’ with  its  hallowed 
associations. — rf?m]  With  n  T  of  direction,  cp.  Num.  34s  ct  1  K  865 
©  7ra peKTeiroy  ?  guessing  the  sense  of  an  illegible  word  in ’48 28  kXVP0- 
vojLlas,  so  Wg>  in  both  places.  V  torrens,  48 28  hereditas.  2  here 
K\rjpovxl(t.  nKI]  1.  JTKi  with  8  MSS  and  ©  tovto,  cp.  v.17  n. — nmj  HiD^nl 
©  Tb  tfpos  vbros  Kal  Cp.  supr.— 20.  'in  m  tfl  bKDl]  ©  rouro  rb  uipos 

ttjs  OaXdaarjs  confused  by  the  repetition  of  a\  and  adapting  to  the 
context.  &  om.— 1 *3f?]  1.  *»»,  as  in  v.*8,  ©b  bpifci  aq  dioplfet  W&V 
— hDn  Kim]  ©  T7 7$  €i<to8ov  H p.aO,  icos  elerbdov  abrov. — 21.  ©  avrois 

~  om-— 22.  n;m]  For  the  pL  c.w.c.  serving  merely  to  introduce 

the  predicate,  see  v.10w.  ©  paXetre  ^  et  mittetis,  ignoring  mm,  prob 

because  they  could  not  reproduce  it. — T*m  .  .  ffnan  m-iarAi]  For  the  art  not 
elided  after  the  prep.  cp.  rtiVijn?  4026  n.  On  the  const™.  m  .  .  'rto 
cp.  48“'.  and  see  Dr.  §§  123(a).  197,  Obs.  1.  ©  renders  'an  wvn  rots 

7 rpoayjXvTois  t.  irapoiKou*iv,cp.  irapoiKla  Ps.  Sol.  I7»=‘a  body  of  sojourners'- 

elsewhere  0  TcpoarjXvros  6  npoaKel/xevos  vel  sim.,  e.g.  Lev.  1710.121 _ rn?Kl 

Fifteen  times  in  H  and  P,  besides  only  here  and  Ps  37s 6  (?)  •  45 
aMxOores  &  om.—nbnp  *$;]  1.  'aa  Hiph.,  so  ^  in  cl.  a 

so  g>,  V  divident  possessionem.  ©B  (fidyovrai  iv  KX-npovop.iq.='bm  —  23 
\  *  ^3  Kai  Zrovrai  iv  <f>vXy  irpoarjXbTwv  iv  r.  TrpojrjXurois  r.  aer  aOrQu’ 
turning  smg.  into  plur.  and  misunderstanding  it^K. 


Ch.  48,  1-8.  23-29.  continues  the  apportionment  of  the 
land  ;  yv.9’22  deal  with  the  oblation  for  Jahveh  •  yY  30-35  prjY0 
an  outline  of  the  city.  Analysis  ii.  G,  C,  H,  p.  428. 

The  tribes  and  their  portions  are  now  enumerated  from  N. 
to  S  As  with  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  so  here  the  plan  is 
an  ideal  one,  largely  independent  of  actual  facts ;  it  assumes 
that  all  the  twelve  tribes  are  united  and  settled  W.  of  the 
Jordan,  cp.  47“  and  p.  529.  The  arrangement  is  governed 
by  the  position  of  the  temple  :  since  Jerusalem  does  not  lie 
in  the  centre  of  the  land,  seven  tribes  have  to  be  placed  in  the 
.,  ana  five  in  the  S.  of  the  ‘  holy  oblation/  To  some  extent 
they  keep  to  their  historical  situation,  e.g.  Dan,  Asher,  Naphtali ; 
but  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  tribes  descended  from  Leah  and 
Rachel  are  brought  nearer  to  the '  oblation  ’  than  those  descended 
from  the  handmaids  Bilhah  and  Zilpah  (Gen.  3523-26  P)  as 
though  the  more  privileged  positions  were  determined’ by 
relative  purity  of  blood.  In  P’s  description  of  the  camp  round 
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the  tent  of  meeting  the  tribes  are  grouped  on  a  similar  principle, 
Num.  2.  Something  of  the  same  kind  may  perhaps  be  traced 
in  the  names  given  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  vv.3035 :  the  N. 
and  S.  gates  are  called  after  the  six  Leah-tribes  whose  territories 
lie  N.  and  S.  of  the  ‘  oblation  '  ;  the  E.  and  W.  gates  bear 
the  names  of  the  tribes  descended  from  Rachel  and  her  maids  ; 
so  Smend,  followed  by  Be.  Kr.  al. 

The  temple  no  longer  stands  within  the  city,  but  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  priests'  domain  ;  the  city  is  moved  bodily  to  the 
south.  As  a  concession  to  the  past,  however,  the  temple 
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retains  its  place  between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  their  positions 
are  reversed,  Judah  to  the  N.  and  Benjamin  to  the  S. 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  this  chapter,  vv.18* 23 '29 
carry  on  the  subject  begun  in  4713-23.  It  is  probable,  as  Ho. 
maintains,  that  w.9'22  come  from  a  later  hand,  chiefly  because 
the  teruma  in  vv.9fr-  does  not  mean  quite  the  same  thing  as 
the  teruma  in  v.8,  where  it  corresponds  in  size  with  one  of  the 
tribal  strips  ;  in  vv.9fr-  it  is  a  square  of  25,000  cs.,  with  the 
prince's  domain  on  the  E.  and  W.  A  doublet  of  w.9'22  occurs 
in  451-8,  see  p.  493  ;  and  of  the  two,  the  present  passage  is 
most  likely  the  earlier.  The  description  of  the  city,  vv.30-35, 
seems  to  have  been  attached  as  a  supplement  to  4713-4829. 

V.  1.  The  list  of  the  tribal  territories  begins  from  the  northern 
extremity ,  and  the  northern  frontier  is  then  defined  as  in  471517, 
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but  with  a  good  many  corruptions  in  the  text,  owing  to  confusion 
with  the  similar  wording  elsewhere  ;  read  probably,  ‘  from 
the  west  '  on  the  way  to  Hethlon ,  to  the  Entrance  of  Hamath, 
‘  towards  9  Ha$ar-  enan,  *  with  9  the  border  of  Damascus  [lying) 
northwards ,  beside  Hamath ,  ‘  and  upon  the  border  from  9  the  east 
side  *  even  to  9  the  west  ‘  side 9 — Dan,  one.  The  v.,  which  can 
hardly  be  translated  as  it  stands,  was  read  by  mainly  in  this 
form,  which  will  then  agree  with  that  of  the  definitions  in 
vv.2-7.  Throughout  west  is  lit.  the  sea.  The  notes  on  4715- 17 
discuss  the  northern  frontier,  and  the  districts  outside  and  N. 
of  it. — Dan,  one ]  The  figures  in  the  list  w.1-7*  23-27  do  not 
grow  with  the  items,  each  territory  is  numbered  one.  With 
this  primitive  way  of  counting  cp.  vv.31-34,  Josh.  I29-24  RD. — 
Vv.  2-7.  The  territories  run  in  strips  from  E.  to  W.,  irrespectively 
of  natural  features.  In  w.4-  5  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  are 
reckoned  as  two  tribes,  cp.  4713  n.  ;  such  is  P's  representation, 
Num.  218* 20  io22*-  2629-  35  3423*-,  Josh.  144  164  I7lfl\  The 
older  name  was  4  the  house  (or,  sons)  of  Joseph/  Josh  161 
3714. 17  185,  Jud.  i22f*  35,  and  the  one  tribe  received  one  lot, 
Josh.  161  1714 ;  at  the  same  time  P's  treatment  had  its  roots 
in  history,  for  in  the  early  accounts  of  the  conquest  Manasseh 
appears  as  a  tribe,  Josh.  I711- 12,  Jud.  i27,  and  in  the  Song 
of  Deborah  Ephraim  and  West  Manasseh  (under  the  name 
of  Machir)  are  distinct,  Jud.  514. — 8.  Bordering  upon  the 
territory  of  Judah,  and  immediately  S.  of  it,  lies  the  ‘  oblation.' 
In  breadth  i.e.  from  N.  to  S.  it  measures  25,000  cs.  ;  in  length 
i.e.  from  E.  to  W.  it  corresponds  with  each  of  the  tribal  territories, 
and  stretches  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  for 
breadth  and  length  see  4622  n.  The  sanctuary  is  to  stand  in  the 
middle  of  it,  cp.  vv.10- 21  and  3726  43°  n. — 9.  Here  the  terumd 
does  not  stretch  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean ;  its 
length  from  E.  to  W.  is  25,000  cs.  ffl  gives  the  breadth  from 
N.  to  S.  as  ten  thousand,  so  451  ffl,  but  this  can  only  refer  to 
the  priests'  domain,  v.10,  or  to  the  Levites'  domain,  v.13 ;  we 
must  read  either  twenty-five  thousand  with  <g,  making  a  square 
25,000  x  25,000  cs.,  including  the  city,  v.16,  or  twenty  thousand 
with  451  <&,  i.e.  the  priests'  and  Levites'  domains,  excluding 
the  city ;  the  former  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  general 
intention  of  w.10-18-  36. — The  description  of  the  terumd  in 
vv.9  "22  has  occurred  already  in  451-8,  which  seems  to  be  a  shorter 
version  dependent  on  the  present  passage,  since  451-8  pre¬ 
supposes  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  tribes,  481-8-  23 -29. 
Holscher  points  out  that  w.9-22  are  not  from  the  author  of 
vv.1-8- 23-29  :  the  Frilmd  in  v.8  has  not  the  same  measurements 
as  in  v.9 ;  and  further — a  small  point — in  vv.1-8-  23-29  the  ordei 
goes  from  N.  to  S.,  whereas  in  w.10-13  it  goes  from  S.  to  N. 
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the  priests  being  mentioned  before  the  Levites. — io.  The 
domain  of  the  priests,  with  the  temple  in  the  midst  of  it.  And 
belonging  to  these ,  the  priests ,  {shall  be)  the  holy  oblation ,  measuring 
25,000  cs.  on  the  N.  and  S.,  and  10,000  cs.  on  the  W.  and  E. 
For  these  at  the  head  of  an  enumeration  cp.  vv.1* 16*  30. — 11. 
To  the  *  consecrated  '  priests ,  '  the  '  sons  of  Sadok ,  who  ... 12 
to  them  shall  belong  the  oblation ]  See  4046  4415f\  A  slight  change 
of  reading,  supported  by  <&'&&>,  is  needed  to  restore  grammar 
and  sense  ;  for  consecrated  see  2  C.  2618  and  cp.  Ex.  291. — 
who  kept  my  charge]  Cp.  4416,  Lev.  1830  229.  Strictly,  *  my 
charge  '  implies  that  Jahveh  is  speaking ;  but  this  is  con¬ 
tradicted  by  w.9* 10* 14,  where  Jahveh  is  referred  to  in  the 
3rd  person.  The  expression  may  have  been  inadvertently 
written  as  a  stereotyped  form,  or  the  reading  of  4  the  charge 
of  the  house  '  may  be  correct. — who  did  not  go  astray]  See 
4410  n. — 12.  the  oblation  is  here  a  portion  of  the  land,  see  4430  n., 
p.  489.  The  priests'  domain,  which  is  most  holy  (see  4i4n.), 
lies  beside  the  border  of  the  Levites ,  i.e.  adjoins  it  on  the  S. — 

13.  The  Levites'  domain,  beside  that  of  the  priests,  and  equal 
to  it  in  extent  from  E.  to  W.  and  from  N.  to  S.  The  text 
needs  some  minor  corrections  :  read  And  'to*  the  Levites  {shall 
belong)  .  .  .  twenty-five  thousand  [cubits)  in  length  .  .  .  ‘  the9 
whole  in  length ,  so  &  ;  and  since  the  whole  is  meant,  i.e.  the 
total  of  priests'  and  Levites'  domains,  read  at  the  end  of  the 
v.  1  twenty '  thousand  <g  for  jfSTs  ten  thousand ;  cp.  v.9  n . — 

14.  The  territory  of  the  Levites  is  inalienable  :  they  shall  not 
sell  any  of  it ,  nor  shall  *  they '  exchange  it ;  in  ffl  the  second 
vb.  is  sing.,  but  should  be  read  as  plur.  with  £>V.  The  regula¬ 
tions  of  Lev.  25s2'34  H  are  not  so  strict ;  houses  in  Levitical 
cities  may  be  sold,  and  Levites  can  redeem  them  in  the  jubile 
year ;  but  a  field  in  the  *  pasture-land '  or  ‘  suburbs  '  (see 
below)  may  not  be  sold. — nor  shall  the  dedicated  portion  [re' shith) 
of  the  land  pass  away]  i.e.  into  the  possession  of  others.  The 
re  shith ,  as  explained  in  4430  «.,  means  the  first  or  the  best  offering, 
usually  gifts  in  kind,  but  here,  land  dedicated  to  God  for  the 
use  of  the  Levites  :  this  land  is  called  the  teruma  as  a  rule,  only 
here  the  re' shith.  The  territory  cannot  be  alienated  because 
it  is  holiness  to  Jahveh ;  in  P  and  in  post-exilic  literature  this 
expression  designates  offerings  made  to  Jahveh,  Lev.  2320 
2714. 21*  23*  30.  32^  josh.  619,  Is.  2318,  Zech.  I420f* ;  cp.  also  Ex.  3037 
3116 ;  it  was  inscribed  upon  the  high  priest's  mitre,  Ex.  2836= 
3930. — 15.  The  domains  of  the  priests  and  Levites  occupy 
20,000  cs.  of  the  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  ;  so  there  is  left  the 
remainder ,  a  narrow  strip  of  5000  cs*  in  breadth,  over  against 
[the)  twenty-five  thousand  from  E.  to  W.  belonging  to  the  priests  : 
over  against  refers  to  the  length,  and  is  equivalent  to  upon ,  v.8, 
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beside  vv.13* 18.  This  remaining  strip,  in  extent  about  7  miles 
by  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  to  comprise  the  city  and  its  adjoining 
fields. — it  is  common-land  for  the  city ]  lit.  profaneness ,  as  distinct 
from  the  holiness  of  the  territory  set  apart  for  the  temple, 
the  priests  and  the  Levites,  v.14  ;  see  4220  n.  44s3  n.  ;  profane- 
ness  is  to  be  understood  in  a  concrete  sense.  This  '  profane  ' 
or  ‘  common  '  land  is  to  serve  for  habitation  and  suburbs  or 
pasturage  (migrdsh) ;  see  2 728  45s  n.—Vv.  16.  17.  The  city  itself 
is  a  square  of  4500  cs.,  or  more  precisely,  of  5000  cs.,  counting 
the  1  free  space  ’  (migrdsh)  of  250  cs.  on  each  side,  v.17 ;  cp. 
Rev.  2116  17  7roA.is  rcrpaywvos  kcItcu.  The  circuit  would  thus 
measure  about  five  miles  ;  in  other  words  the  new  Jerusalem 
would  be  twice  the  size  of  the  present  city,  the  walls  of  which 
measure  about  two  and  a  half  miles  in  circuit;  again,  the 
facts  of  topography  are  ignored  in  this  ideal  reconstruction. 
The  '  free-space  '  of  250  cs.=c.  125  yds.  is  the  suburb  or  pasturage 
of  v.16,  such  as  surrounded  the  Levitical  cities,  Lev.  2534, 
Num.  35211*,  Josh.  2illff*. — 18.  Subtracting  the  5000  cs.  for  the 
city,  there  was  a  remainder  (cp.  vv.15* 21)  of  10,000  cs.  on  the 
E.  and  on  the  W.,  situated  alongside  the  holy  oblation  and  S. 
of  it.  These  two  pieces  of  ground,  each  containing  about  four 
square  miles,  were  set  apart  for  agricultural  purposes  :  the 
produce  was  for  those  who  work  in  the  city ,  lit.  workers  of  the 
city,  i.e.  both  industrial  and  agricultural  labourers.  The 
district  is  called  ‘  the  possession  of  the  city '  in  vv.20*  21  457. 
In  ill  at  the  end  of  cl.  a  and  it  shall  be  alongside  the  holy  oblation 
seems  to  be  an  accidental  repetition  of  the  opening  sentence, 
though  recognized  by  <@.—19.  As  the  city  is  the  capital  of  the 
commonwealth,  members  of  all  the  tribes  work  in  it. — 20. 
The  entire  oblation,  consisting  of  the  domains  belonging  to 
the  Levites,  priests  and  city,  formed  a  square,  25,000  x  25,000  cs., 
equivalent  to  c.  7x7  miles;  cp.  v.9.— ‘  four-square’  shall  ye 
offer  the  holy  oblation ]  ill  as  a  fourth  ;  this  must  be  corrected 
to  made  into  four  i.e.  square,  ($&  rtTpaywov,  cp.  4047  4121  4315 
452  and  Rev.  2116. — ‘together  with *  the  possession  of  the  city ] 
or  in  addition  to  i.e.  including,  cp.  1643  44’  n.  ;  0i  unto.  For 
possession  see  44 28  n. — 21.  The  remainder  (cp.  vv.16* 18),  when 
the  oblation  ,  and  the  city-lands  are  deducted,  forms  the 
territory  of  the  prince.  It  is  made  up  of  two  parts  :  one  lying 
over  against  the  twenty-five  thousand  cs.  ‘  eastwards  *  of  the 
central  square  (for  ill  oblation  read  eastwards)  and  reaching 
to  the  eastern  border  i.e.  the  Jordan  ;  and  the  other  westwards  over 
against  the  twenty-five  thousand  cs.  of  the  central  square,  reaching 
to  the  western  border  i.e.  the  Mediterranean  ;  thus  the  territory 
runs  alongside  ‘  the  '  portions  i.e.  those  of  Judah  on  the  N.  and 
of  Benjamin  on  the  S. — to  the  prince  *  it  shall  belong  9 ;  we  need 
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the  verb  to  make  the  construction  clear,  cp.  the  end  of  v.22. 
— the  sanctuary  of  the  house  is  an  expression  which  occurs  no¬ 
where  else  ;  the  nearest  parallel  in  Jer.  5l51*  Ct.  the  usual 
sanctuary  of  Jahveh  in  v.10  supr. — 22.  And  the  possession  of 
the  Levites  and  the  possession  of  the  city  shall  he  in  the  midst  of 
that  which  ( belongs )  to  the  prince  ;  between  the  border  of  Judah 
and  .  .  .  shall  be  (1 that  which  belongs)  to  the  prince ]  The  domains 
of  the  Levites  and  of  the  city  represent  the  N.  and  S.  divisions 
of  the  central  square ;  hence  the  priests'  domain  is  not 
mentioned.  The  v.  repeats  awkwardly  the  substance  of  v.21, 
and  may  be  a  gloss. — Vv.  23-29.  The  tribes  on  the  S.  of  the 
‘  oblation/  continuing  vv.1*8;  Analysis  ii.  G,  p.  428.  According 
to  P,  Benjamin's  territory  came  between  Judah  and  Ephraim, 
and  included  Jerusalem,  Josh.  i8n* 28,  Jud.  ial  ct.  Josh.  1563; 
while  Simeon  had  no  borders,  but  only  towns  ‘  in  the  midst  of 
the  inheritance  of  Judah/  Josh.  I9lfl*  ;  see  Jud.  i3,  1  C.  431. 
Historically  Issachar  belonged  to  the  N.,  Dt.  3319,  Jud.  515, 
and  seems  to  have  made  ignoble  terms  with  the  Phoenicians, 
Gen.  4914f*  ;  in  P  its  settlements  lie  S.E.  of  the  Great  Plain, 
without  any  defined  boundaries.  Josh.  I917fl\  Zebulun  in  the 
early  poems  had  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  perhaps  near  Carmel, 
and  extended  N.  to  Phoenicia,  Gen.  4913,  Dt.  3319  ;  at  the  date 
of  Josh.  I910fl*  its  territory  lay  entirely  inland,  N.  of  the  Great 
Plain  and  bounded  by  Asher  on  the  W.,  Josh.  I925fl-.  Gad  is 
here  placed  farthest  S.,  and  its  southern  border  coincides  with 
that  of  the  whole  land,  see  4719.  In  the  Hexateuch  Gad  belongs 
to  the  E.  of  Jordan  ;  according  to  JE,  its  settlements  were 
interspersed  with  those  of  Reuben,  Num.  3234"36 ;  according 
to  P,  Gad  occupied  the  N.,  and  Reuben  the  S.  of  a  line  drawn 
eastwards  from  the  upper  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Josh.  1324"28. 
— 29.  allot  *  as  ’  a  possession]  See  451  4722. — their  divisions ] 
Elsewhere  in  RD  Josh,  ii23  127  1810 ;  Neh.  n36  and  frequently 
in  Chron. — is  the  oracle  of  the  Lord  Jahveh]  The  section  which 
deals  with  the  apportionment  of  the  land,  4713~488*  23 -29, 
purports  to  be  a  speech  of  Jahveh ;  see  4713’  23-; — Yv*  3°~35*  The 
city;  a  supplement  to  the  foregoing.  Analysis  ii.  H  ;  and  see 
p.  427.  Like  the  tribal  divisions,  so  the  plan  of  the  city  is  purely 
theoretical :  the  four  sides  are  equal  in  length  ;  each  of  the 
twelve  gates  is  called  after  one  of  the  tribes  ;  the  name  is 
changed.  In  other  words,  the  city  represents  an  ideal  of 
orderly  arrangement,  of  security  and  protection,  of  a  common 
centre  for  the  whole  nation,  and  of  a  religious  character  imparted 
by  Jahveh’s  Presence.  Ezekiel's  teaching  in  ch.  18  and  3715-22 
had  not  been  in  vain  ;  we  can  trace  the  effect  of  it  here  upon 
the  minds  of  a  later  generation,  and,  still  later,  upon  the 
Christian  ideal,  Rev.  2i12*13. — 30.  And  these  are  the  outskirts 
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of  the  city,  31a  and  the  gates  (called)  after  the  names  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel]  Only  the  square  outline  is  shewn  ;  measurements 
and  gates  imply  the  existence  of  walls.  The  word  rendered 
outskirts,  RV.  goings  out,  is  used  in  topographical  records  to 
denote  either  the  line  of  a  boundary,  such  as  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  Josh.  163  I718JE;  Num.  346-  12, 
Josh.  168  179  1929  P,  or  the  point  where  a  boundary  ends,  such 
as  a  town,  Num.  34  4‘ s- 9.  Here  we  may  paraphrase  outside 
bounds.  Some  dislocation  of  the  text  has  taken  place  at  this 
point ;  the  simplest  remedy  is  to  transfer  v.31 ,  as  in  the  transla¬ 
tion  given  above.  Then,  in  order  to  follow  the  standing  form 
of  the  description,  the  measure  of  the  side  should  come  next 
and  the  names  of  its  three  gates  ;  so  continue  :  30  ‘  on  ’  the  north 
side,  4500  cs.  in  measurement ;  31b  ‘  and  ’  three  gates  '  ', 

the  gate  of  Reuben  one,  the  gate  of  Judah  one,  the  gate  of  Levi 
one.  In  v.31b  read  *  and  three  gates,’  as  vv.32-  33  ;  JR  adds 
northwards,  which  was  probably  inserted  after  the  text  had 
been  dislocated.  For  Reuben  one  see  v.1  n.  On  the  north  side, 
going  from  W.  to  E.,  the  three  sons  of  Leah  display  their 
names,  and  Levi  is  counted  because  the  tribe  has  its  own 
place  in  the  genealogy.  Possibly  the  order  of  the  names  on 
the  gates  follows  the  principle  which  seems  to  underlie  the 
arrangement  of  the  tribal  territories  ;  see  p.  532.  Holscher, 
developing  Jahn’s  suggestions,  treats  vv.30'36  as  heavily  glossed  ; 
he  strikes  out  all  the  measurements  as  merely  derived  from 
v.16,  and  omits  v.31a  and  the  gates  .  .  .  Israel  as  inadmissible 
on  grounds  of  style.  Thus  he  reduces  the  whole  to  ‘  and  these 
are  the  exits  of  the  city :  three  gates  on  the  north,  the  gate 
of  R.  one  etc.  .  .  .  and  the  name  of  the  city  henceforth  is, 
Jahveh  is  there.’  No  doubt  this  clears  away  the  difficulties 
of  vv.30f-,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  call  for  such 
ruthless  treatment.  Moreover,  by  cancelling  all  the  measure¬ 
ments,  Ho.  makes  v.30a  refer,  not  to  the  outside  bounds  of  the 
city,  but  to  the  gates,  a  meaning  which  the  word  never  has  in 
actual  usage— 32.  On  the  E.  side,  going  from  N.  to  S.,  the 
names  are  those  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  sons  of  Rachel,  and 
Dan,  the  son  of  Rachel’s  maid  Bilhah.  Joseph  is  reckoned 
as  one  tribe  ;  see  4713  n.  Perhaps  in  measurement  has  fallen 
out  after  the  numerals. — 33.  On  the  S.  side,  going  from  E.  to 
W.,  the  gates  are  named  after  three  of  the  tribes  in  the  S., 
vv.24'27,  all  sons  of  Leah.— 34.  On  the  W.  side,  going  from  S. 
to  N.,  come  Gad  and  Asher,  sons  of  Leah’s  maid  Zilpah,  and 
Naphtali  son  of  Bilhah.  Again,  in  measurement  may  have 
fallen  out ;  it  is  read  by  <gg>.  For  JR  their  gates  three  read 
and  three  gates  ’  (&!§>. — 35.  The  circumference  of  the  city 
is  18,000  cs.  or  about  five  miles,  see  vv.18- 17.  Josephus  reckoned 
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it  in  his  day  at  33  stadia,  about  four  miles,  War  v.  4,  3. — and 
the  name  of  the  city  henceforth  (shall  be) ;  Jahveh  (is)  there ] 
The  ideal  city  of  the  future  becomes  Jahveh’s  dwelling-place: 
This  goes  further  than  431-9,  which  described  Jahveh’s  return 
to  the  ideal  temple ;  but  Ezekiel’s  own  teaching  promised  that 
Jahveh  would  dwell  above  and  in  the  midst  of  His  people  for 
ever,  372® -28.  The  hope  of  an  ideal  Jerusalem  continued  to 
be  cherished  by  the  faithful,  as  is  shewn  by  Jewish  writings  of 
the  Maccabaean  age,  e.g.  Apoc.  Baruch  436 ;  2 141  Esdr.  io27  ‘  but 
there  was  a  City  builded '  ;  Or.  Sibyll.  v.  420  ff. ;  Test.  Dan 
512  ‘  in  the  new  Jerusalem  will  the  righteous  rejoice,’  the  expres¬ 
sion  used  in  Rev.  312  212 ;  for  reff.  in  Rabbinic  literature  see 
Strack  u.  Billerbeck  on  Rev.  312.  And  the  city  will  receive  a 
new  name  :  this  is  the  other  significant  fact.  In  the  O.T.  the 
name  sometimes  has  a  symbolic  meaning,  e.g.  Is.  96  [6j,  Jer-  23®  > 
when  the  prophets  speak  of  a  new  name  for  Jerusalem,  they 
intend  it  to  symbolize  either  a  moral  reformation  or  a  change 
from  misery  to  bliss,  e.g.  Is.  i26  cp.  Jer.  3316 ;  Is.  6014  622-4, 12, 
Jer.  317,  Zech.  8s.  So  here  ;  the  change  of  name  points  to  a 
change  of  character  and  condition.  When  is  this  to  happen  ? 
henceforth  lit.  from  (that)  day  is  the  word  used,  cp.  Is.  4313, 
V  ex  ilia  die  ;  what  day  is  meant  has  to  be  gathered  from  the 
context ;  the  significance  of  the  term  is  relative.  The  city, 
we  must  remember,  was  not  yet  built ;  3  accordingly  thought 
of  the  day  from  which  the  city  ‘  came  into  being  ’  ;  HU  ‘  from 
the  day  when  Jahveh  shall  let  Shekina  rest  there  ;  Rashi 
agrees  with  %,  but  gives  as  an  alternative  ‘  from  the  day  of 
its  building ' ;  Kimhi  '  from  that  day  and  onwards,’  the  full 
form  of  the  expression,  e.g.  1  S.  1613  189  3028,  Hag.  218.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  read  with  ‘  from  the  day  of  its  being  ; 
but  the  text  is  better  left  in  its  suggestive  vagueness.— Jahveh 
is  there ]  The  rendering  there  instead  of  thither,  the  usual  sense, 
is  supported  by  the  usage  in  23s  3229-  30  ;  for  the  idea  cp.  2  K.  23s7 
‘  my  name  shall  be  there.’  This  unique  designation  was  either 
misunderstood  by  early  interpreters,  or  attempts  were  made 
to  avoid  its  directness.  Thus  3,  pronouncing  Jahveh  as 
yihyeh  and  thither  (there)  with  the  vowels  of  its  name,  is  driven 
to  the  vacuous  rendering  ‘  the  name  of  the  city  from  the  day 
when  it  came  into  being  shall  be  its  name  ;  yahweh  could 
easily  be  confused  with  yihyeh  (see  v.10  crit.  n.),  but  perhaps 
the  change  was  deliberate,  because  Jahveh  (shall  be)  its  name 
seemed  too  bold,  if  not  irreverent.  The  Rabbis  of  the  3rd  cent. 
a.d.,  however,  did  not  shrink  from  such  a  title  ;  thus,  ‘  Three 
were  called  after  the  name  of  God ;  the  righteous  (Is.  437), 
and  the  Messiah  (Jer.  23®),  and  Jerusalem  (Ez.  48s8), ’  TB. 
Baba  Bathra  75b ;  and  ‘  Good  for  the  land  whose  name  is  as 
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the  name  of  its  King  (Ez.  4836),  and  the  name  of  its  King  as 
the  name  of  its  God  (Jer.  236)/  Midr.  R.  on  Lam.  i*  Some 
modems  have  adopted  this  ancient  variant  from  ffl,  and  read 
the  city  of  Jahveh  (shall  be)  its  name/  e.g.  Ro.  comparing 
Is.  00  ;  but  the  text  as  it  stands  is  more  forcible  in  its 
realism ;  imply  01  s  Jahveh  is  there ,  though  they  paraphrase 
it  out  of  reverence  ;  &  Dominus  ibidem. 


Ch.  48,  I.  rwp»]  i.e.  so,  without  d.f.,  Josh,  q16  i«i  2  S.  24s 

etc.  pm  1  T  bn]  1.  pm  '1  Dm  ]D;  t»  a  corrupt  form  of  D\  cp.  4717.  For 
®  s  rend-  .see  4715  *•—'*  yrq  1.  'v  rrpn,  as  in  47W.  17.— pror  toil  1.  *1  to? 
bnn£  out  the  circl.  cl.,  cp.  4717  n. — non  Y»  *?k]  1.  'n  y>  by  3. 

For  3  s  rend,  see  4716*  16  n.  ;  after  non  bis  3  has  ab\j)s=,ixn,  ct.  4716  (3. _ 

p  DVJ  D*np  nxD  p  TH1]  Apparently  the  vb.  is  plur.  on  account  of  the 
compound  subj.,  cp.  471**  Kt.,  ‘and  he  (i.e.  Dan)  shall  have  the  east 
side  (and)  the  sea,  the  conjn.  being  dropped  after  the  preceding  o 
cp.  2  S.  2218  with  Ps.  181®,  Ex.  8  20  3  ;  Kon.  iii.  §  330  pV  <3  implies 
D'n  'p  n«co  on*?  nvn  ;  for  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  this  may  be 
adopted  ;  but  on1?  nvn,  or  Jffl’s  ri  lVrl,  with  the  prep,  and  suff.  anticipating 
p,  is  very  awkward.  The  first  part  of  the  sentence  is  corrupt,  and  mav 
have  arisen  from  ton  to  Read  therefore,  dm  ny  'p  nifsp  ton  to 
conforming  to  the  type  of  w.*ff—2.  HD'  'd  ny]  Perhaps  for  consistency 
1.  here  and  m  vv.««  ®-  7-  8,  cp.  vv.»-  •  ;  has  throughout.— 
8.  no**  -iy]  ©B  om.  the  words  where  they  first  occur. — rrnn  1  <gB 
rends,  twice,  &rrcu,  A<*  om.  pceveT. — 10'in  Isw  noiWl]  3  ii  dnapyri 

tov  a<popi<rfiou,  ct.  v.®  <3.— laim]  So  Baer,  see  v.  *<>».,  but  naina  Kt 
w  is.  21.-9.  io*in  ns*  nonnn]  ^  &<t>oPiov*i.  &</>0pltcir=vm 

ox?Jy  ^am  m  v-20  451’  18  <&• — AW]  1.  either  anew  o^on 
with  3,  or  fpH  Dm^y  with  45 1  3. — 10.  JftNbl]  anticipates  D^]^,  cp. 
the  constrn.  in  Lev.  n,4-a*.  3V  hae  antem  erunt  primitiae  sanctuarii 
secerdotum,  misunderstand  the  constrn.  ;  g>  om.  nbsb)  and  begins 
with  d^d1?.  The  Mass,  on  Gen.  5 29  notes  that  hto?!  is  one  of  the  five 
words  marked  with  two  disjunctive  accents,  geresh  and  tHisha,  shewing 
that  ancient  authorities  differed  as  to  the  pronunciation  ;  the  later 
Massoretes,  unable  to  decide  which  was  right,  directed  that  both  accents 
should  be  chanted  ;  Wickes  Hebr.  Prose  Accents  101. — miral  om 

the  usual  TW,  and  originally  perhaps  am  bis  and  Tin  did  not  stand  in 
The  testimony  of  tbe  Vrs-  points  in  this  direction.  Thus 
3B£>  om.  am  after  n ci  and  tin  after  naui ;  for  am  3A  efyos  Q  irXdros. 
3  om.  N  y  am  riD'Mpl,  om.  am.  In  the  dimension  10,000  is  given 
three  times  over!  V  supplies  TIN  after  roiDX,  and  then=;0l  ;  H=#6[. 

lalMa  mn’’  vipQ  HVll]  3  k,  rb  6pos  tG>v  ayLcov  forac  iv  p.t<r<p  clOtou  i  e 
laina  nvp  tnpon  mi ;  cp.  v.38  rnrr  3.  For  the  confusion  between 

1  and  >  see  7 13  n.  ;  laina  with  mas.  suff.  as  in  v.8,  ct.  naiha 

vv.i®*  21 ;  the  fem.  antecedent  nonn  was  not  always  remembered  — 
V;  Vi*  1-  *  M?  ®  r.  Upevjt  rocs  ijycaapJuocs 

A/rcx  ^  also  read  the  Plur-  PtcP-  (so  i  Hebr. 

MS),  but  (££>==  \J?9,  as  ffl.  Since,  then,  the  correct  text  reads 
not  /W*  there  is  no  support  for  Ho.’s  view  (Hesek.  207  n.)  that  the 
words  are  a  gloss  introduced  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  Sadokites 
and  other  priests.— 12.  nwn]  For  the  constrn.  following  omT?  v.1* 
uP’  47^co  An  accidental  variation  of  the  normal  nann  read 

by  5  MSS  <irs>.  Possibly  3  noticed  something  peculiar  about  the  word, 
for  it  rends,  y  dirapxv  dedopc^rj. — '}  ^n]  1.  '2  by ;  3  dtrd. — 13.  D'Pmj 
!•  tocs  dt  Aevdracs  V  sed  et  Levitis. — 1.  ij-ik  ^3,^  $ 
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wav  rb  /xtjkos.  The  art.  is  needed,  and  goes  most  suitably  with  ba. 
— ecbx  na^y]  1.  ei^y,  3  eiKtxri  — x4*  W°B]  For  p  parti¬ 

tive,  denoting  an  indefinite  subj.  or  obj.,  cp.  v.19  4320  leiD  *  some  of  its 
blood.’ — ip;]  Juss.  in  form,  but  indicat.  in  sense,  because  xb  precedes 
and  the  parallel  vb.  is  Tap  Q.  ;  Kon.  iii.  §  191  g ■  But  1.  np;  &V  — 
■flap  x1?  Kt.  For  nay  =  ' pass  away'  cp.  Is.  29s  319  ;  45  ov8Z  atpaLpedriaeTat. 
&>  reads  as  plur.  T?y;  Q.,  ®  nay\  either  Kt.  or  Q.,  Co.  127. — 15.  ana?] 
The  word  is  defined  by  the  context,  and  so  has  the  art.  ;  cp.  arnn  42*, 
DVTxen  45 15  ;  Kon.  iii.  §  2990.  g>  om. — by]  Evidently  referring  to 
the  dimension  E.— W.,  i.e.  to  the  length  ;  in  v.21  45’  it  refers  to  the 
breadth  from  N.-S. — bn]  Abstr.  noun  from  y'y,  root ;  B-L.  455.  45 

TrpoTeixi^a—^n  (b*»n),  *  pertaining  to  it.’  WV  tr.  correctly. — 

Kt.,  ia’in?  Q.,  cp.  v.8  n. — 16.  trcri  bwi]  This  case  of  dittography  is 
recognized  by  the  Mass,  as  one  of  the  five  instances  of  ]HP  > 

Strack  Prol.  Crit.  85,  B-L.  77.  The  Vrs.  shew  no  trace  of  it. — nKBei] 
A  mistake  for  nx m,  read  by  6  MSS.— In  w.1#*  17  ill  gives  the  order 
N.S.E.W.  ;  £>  (ed.  Lee)  in  v.18  N.E.S.W.,  v.17  N.W.S.E.  ;  in  v.17  §b 
(cod.  Ambr.)  N.S.W.E.— 18.  1  axa]  jg>  om.  ;  cp.  v.15».-^]  Kt.,  so 
< g  ;  \nx*?n  Q.,  so  %£>.  The  Frankfurt  cod.  (13th  cent.)  notes  that  the 
HiilelT text  read  the  Kt.,  rn  nnxian  'bbna,  Strack  Prol.  Crit.  115. — 
a'yn  'aayb]  nay  followed  by  Tyn  only  here  and  v.19.  When  nay=*i//  it  is 
generally  followed  by  non*,  e.g.  Gen.  25  323  42*  12,  Is.  3024,  Zech.  13* ; 
Yyn  'y  may  include  husbandry,  but  it  must  refer  to  other  kinds  of  work. 
<g>  to ?s  ipyafopitvoLs  tt\v  w6\iv,  and  similarly  v.19.  In  Engl,  this  sense 
is  best  conveyed  by  work  in  the  city,  paraphrasing  the  Hebr.  gen.  v.18, 
or  accus.  v.19. — 19.  VTinay>  Tyn  nayr]  lit.  the  worker  in  the  city — men 
shall  work  in  it  from  ;  the  casus  pendens  is  resumed  by  a  vb.  in  the  plur. 
indefinite ;  Kon.  iii.  §  341  h.  <3  ol  db  ipya&ficroi  rfy  irbXiv  ipyCoyrax  airrfjv 
=nnay:  Tyn  ^nyi,  an  easier  constrn.  But  the  Hebr.  is  idiomatic, 
and  <3  need  not  imply  any  different  text,  except  perhaps  rmay:  scil. 
Tyn  fern. — ban]  For  p  see  v.14w.  g>=VFTay^  ‘shall  be  enlisted,’  mak¬ 
ing  the  suff.  refer  to  naj/jj.— 20.  n'pan]  The  form  in  JTt'  denotes  a 
fraction,  e.g.  Ex.  2940,  Lev.  2318.  3  points  to  nyaap  or  nyon. 

Similarly  1  K.  633  Tyan  3  TerpawXQs  is  to  be  read  Tyf\  om. — 
'jl  lean]  45B  a<popLeiT€  a Crrov  tt) v  dpxvv  [dwapxw  AQ]  tov  aylov.  See 
V>1»  M. — runs  bx]  1.  by.  3  dwb,  20  xp6sf  g>=p,  V  in  primitias  .  . 
et  in  possessionem  ?  =nx’!. — 21.  tfeflb]  ‘the  governor  of  the  city.’ — 
nisi  nro]  See  45’  n. — \JD  bx]  1.  by,  as  in  the  next  cl.  and  v.16  45’  n. 
(@b  tnl  A  kcltcl  wpbawwov  iwl,  so  0.  £§>  om.  nc  by  bis. — norm  stands 

without  any  construction  and  without  the  art.  ;  1.  neap,  with  Smend 
et  al.  3  MKos—rw,  which  is  wrong  ;  om.  neap  .  .  .  'n. — by] 
Zwl  A  Zwi  TrptxTwrrov,  so  ’A20. — ne  biaa  by]  1.  'o'  '3  ay  with  some 
Hebr.  MSS  3®V. — epbn  nny b]  The  art.  is  needed,  3— n^wb  is  mis¬ 
leading,  as  the  Vrs.  shew ;  3  ixfycva  tQv  ficpLSwv  tov  d<prjyovp.tvou, 
so  %§>  1  opposite  the  portion  of  the  prince  ’  V  ;  but  epbn[n]  are  the 
portions  of  the  tribes,  not  of  the  prince.  To  make  this  clear  1.  nan;  irfrj?. 
I—np'iina  Kt.  i.e.  nennn;  ’□’in?  Q.,  cp.  v.10w. — 22.  ninxe  .  .  ninxe] 
The  p  is  logically  redundant,  but  can  be  defended,  see  8 17  18 10  n.  ;  its 
presence  is  supported  by  45B  Kal  wapd  .  .  dvb  A<*  dirb  .  .  ral  aw b. — 
x^ab]  <©B  bis  renders  as  plur.,  contrary  to  usage. — TT  Tetfb]  om. 
the  repetition,  as  often. — 23.  In  this  list  4JI  consistently  ny,  some  MSS 
nyi  ;  in  the  list  vv.1*8  ill  ny  v.2  and  nyi  vv.3-  fl,  while  some  MSS  give 
nyi  vv.4*  6* 7* 8. — 28.  men  nn]  3  om.  either  an  or  men,  cp.  4719  n.  ; 

om.  an. — biaa  TT]  1.  bean  with  7  MSS,  45  k.  Zvt at  rd  8pia  ainov 
^>=ibiaa  tt.— 'p'o'o]  1.  'p  'nmiy,  2  MSS  enby]  1.  emy  2  MSS 
3  tut,  or  bx  3  MSS  %  and  4713.— 29.  nSqp]  1.  nbqa?,  3  MSS  3V  ;  for  n 
confused  with  a  see  12 19  i6e  n. — 30.  n«nn]  Etymologically  might  mean 
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exits,  so  Kr.,  Ges.-Buhl  Lex.,  Ho.,  but  ksid  was  the  form  used  in  this 
sense,  4211  4311  44s.  <@  al  5ieK/3o\ al,  Q£g>  K^rp,  V  egressus. — After 

Tyn  insert  b*nc?'  .  .  Tyn  ny*?!  from  v.31. — pa*  nsao]  1.  npa*  nxp,  on 
the  analogy  of  vv.33*  34. — ma]  Cp.  v.33,  an  accus.  of  specification,  like 
inn,  am  407  and  often  ;  G-K.  §  11 8dh. — 31.  mot?  by]  For  by  =  ‘  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  '  cp.  Gen.  48®,  Ex.  28 21,  2  S.  1818. — ruia*  ns?bt?  nnye’]  1.  't?  Dmyyi 
as  vv.32*  33*  34  and  <&.  rules  is  superfluous  when  the  sentence  is  restc-ed 
to  v.30. — 32.  ns d  bsi]  So  <@,  ?  1.  m?}  as  v.33. — After  mobs  ?  1.  mo  §&  ; 
(6=iW. — r|Dv  nys?i]  1.  'v  nys?  with  11  MSS  Vrs.,  vv.31*  33*  34. — 34.  no'  nsa] 
Some  MSS  and  the  Vrs.  read  no;  nxa*. — After  n^abs  1.  mp,  <£?  fxerpip  g>. — 
nnnyc?]  A  mistake  for  D'lyf1)  Kai  irvXai  rpeis  Kon.  iii.  §  350  d  defends 
jrW  artificially. — 35.  oro]  d(f>  fjs  b.v  ijfi^pas  ytvrjTcu,  hence  some  would 
read  i-rpi'D  Dvp  ;  this  is  no  doubt  the  sense,  but  <&  may  be  supplying  the 
vb.  to  make  intelligible  Greek.  2  airb  tt)s  i]p.£pas  §&  ‘  from  its  days.’ — 
no?  nin;]  <@B  &rrat  rb  6vop.a.  clvtt)s  =  rc?  n;n\  cp.  v.10  «.,  either  by  confusion 
or  of  set  purpose  to  escape  from  apt?  rrn;  ;  but  ics  iicet,  so  2  ;  0 
conflates,  &(f>  r)/.upcis  Kvpiov  6vop.a  €K€t.  For  see  Commentary,  ‘  the 
Lord  named  it.’  For  npt?=D?  add  2  K.  23s,  Jer.  182,  Ps.  1225. 
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Numbers  in  italics  refer  to  pages  of  the  Critical  Notes 


Aaron,  481.  483.  51 1. 

‘Abarim,  419. 

Abbreviations,  65.  137.  394.  405. 

41? ■  474 ■  516. 

Abel,  521. 

Abelson,  22,  389. 

Abiathar,  482. 

Aboda  Zara  3b,  409. 
abominations,  200.  257.  465. 

Aboth  ii.  5 [6],  85. 

Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  ii.,  463. 

Adam,  201.  319. 

Adam  of  St.  Victor,  14. 

Additions,  xli.  9.  18-21.  35.  38  f.  124. 
180.  190-2.  250.  253.  256. 
282.  296.  299.  316.  321.  325  f. 
330.  354-  373-  37 7-  382.  386. 
392.  401.  407  f.  422.  426-8. 
465.  493  f.  524  f. 

Adonai  Jahveh,  32  ff.  221.  226.  392  f. 

394 ■  405- 

Adonis,  97. 

Adultery  (fig.),  159.  174.  258  f. 
Aeschylus,  413. 

Ahaz,  171.  251.  466. 

Akkadian,  10.  23.  63.  65  /.,  96.  112. 
132.  141.  143  f.  146.  j66.  172. 
I73~5-  i&7-  208.  226.  238. 
250.  260.  290.  295.  303.  305  f. 
309-12.  316.  322 f.  358.  400. 
473-  485-  492 -  5I5- 
Albright,  529. 

Alexander  Jannaeus,  436. 

Alexander  the  Gt.,  288.  290. 

Allegory,  159  ff.,  176  ff.,  204  ff. 

247  ff . 296. 325. 338. 342.  373. 
Alliances,  xxxiv.  169  f.  249-51. 

Altar,  99.  105.  440.  451.  466-73. 
502.  518. 

Amarna  tablets,  78.  160  f.  253.  298. 
300.  309.  408. 
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Amasis,  xxxvii. 

Amber,  10  f. 

Ambrose,  14. 

Ammon,  226.  231.  235  f.  281-3. 
Amorites,  160  f.  176. 

Analysis  of  chs.  40-48,  425-9. 
Angel,  Angels,  16.  89.  104.  111.  425. 
513. 

Antiochus  iff.  421. 

Apocalypse,  76.  114.  372.  406  ff. 
Apoc.  of  Baruch  43  8,  538.  221,  5. 

5419,  201.  70710,  409. 

Aquila,  xl. 

‘Arabd,  The,  425.  520. 

Arabia,  284  f.  304  f. 

Arabic,  27.  64.  74.  77.  85  f.  98.  102. 
143  f.  148.  174.  179.  203.  21 1. 
230.  237  f.  259  f.  261.  263. 
294.  297.  312.  322.  396.  524. 
Arabs,  236.  258.  282.  332.  485. 
Arallu,  355. 

Aram-Edom,  178.  302. 

Aramaic  papyri,  xxxviii.  106.  173. 

250.  328.  356.  368.  441. 
Aramaisms,  143.  149.  187.  236  f. 
247.  276  f.  286.  344.  383.  385. 
394-  441-  527- 

Aristeas,  Letter  of,  434.  469.  517. 
Ark,  The,  24.  29.  105.  113. 

Armenia,  289.  301.  410. 
arrows,  232. 

Art,  Assyrian,  51.  129.  208.  251.  451 
Babylonian,  12  f.  94.  183.  251. 
43°- 

Christian,  30.  598. 

Egyptian,  12.  29.  94.  113.  116. 

215-  430- 

Hittite,  12. 

Jewish,  398. 

Artaxerxes  Ochus,  421. 

Asia  Minor,  300  f.  353.  406  ff.  409. 
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Asin,  318. 

Asshur,  352  f. 

Asshurbanipal,  208,  290.  353. 
Assumption  of  Moses  5®,  170. 
Assyrians,  51.  129.  132.  169  ff.  188. 

208.  248  ff.  288.  352  f.  410. 
Athanasius,  14. 

atonement,  471.  See  Expiation. 
Augustine,  14.  391. 


Ba'albek,  467.  469. 

Ba'alim,  170.  176. 

Baba  Bathra  (TB.)  v.  10  f.,  497. 

75b.  538.  95b.  404- 

Babylonia(n),  xxxvii  ff.  9.  10.  12. 
13.  I70.  l8l.  210.  28l.  287. 
315-  336.  372-  408-  425-  430- 
Babylonian  cubit,  431. 
cult,  94. 
magic,  145  f. 

standard  of  measure,  498  f. 
temples,  1 12.  430  f. 

Babylonians,  xxiv.  xxxi.  82.  132. 

182.  210.  251.  254. 

Bacher,  391. 
bdma,  220. 
bdmdth,  68. 

Baptism,  162,  517. 

Bar  Bahlul,  147. 

Barbarians,  39.  236. 
baresman,  103. 

Barnabas  xi.  10,  517. 

Barrier  or  breastwork,  433.  436.  480. 
Barth,  37.  103.  237.  417.  441  etc. 
Bashan,  297.  421. 
bath,  498  f. 

Battersby  Harford,  xxiii. 

Baudissin,  69.  98. 

Bede,  14. 

Begrich,  xxxvi.  4.  205. 

Benzinger,  91. 

Berakoth  (TB.)  7b,  409.  32a,  391. 

iv.  1,  511. 

Bernard,  517. 

Berry,  6.  27. 

Bertholet,  7.  29.  468.  483  etc. 

Beryl,  26. 

Be  van,  324. 

Bewer,  434  f-  505- 
Bigg,  316. 
bikkdrim,  488  f. 

Bikkdrim  (T.B.)  ii.  2-6,  489. 
binyd,  449. 

Birth,  162  f. 

Blau,  33. 


Blessed  Virgin,  The,  478. 

Bliss  and  Macalister,  145. 

Blood,  106.  108.  198.  240.  267.  382. 

470-  479-  502. 

Book  (of  life),  140. 

Boundaries  of  Israel,  73.  525  ff. 
Bousset,  409. 

Box,  54.  99. 

Breast-plate,  316  f.  323. 

Breasted,  xxxvii. 

Breath,  399. 

Brick,  50. 

Brockelmann,  23. 

Blichler,  499. 

Budde,  6  ff.  etc. 

Buhl,  382.  526  ff. 

Burial,  327.  462.  464  f. 

Burial  of  Gog,  419. 

Burkitt,  322.  336.  395.  398. 

Burney,  29.  85.  169.  285.  434.  484. 
517- 

Burnt  offering,  437.  472.  500.  505. 
508.  509. 

Burrows,  318.  413. 

Bute  and  Budge,  517. 


Calmet,  212. 

Cambyses,  349. 

Canaan,  T.,  517. 

Canaanite(s),  72.  160  f.  169.  171. 

177.  183.  247.  526. 

Captivity,  xxxiii  ff.  3.  5.  124.  129. 
132.  178.  181.  205.  210.  328. 
366.  429. 

Carpenter-Harford,  63. 
Carthaginians,  17,  301.  311.  416. 
Cedar,  183.  191.  205.  339. 

Centre  of  the  earth,  58  f.  412  f. 
Chalcedony,  26.  317. 

Chaldaeans,  251  ;  and  see  Baby¬ 
lonians. 

Chariot,  22  f.  463.  474. 

Charles,  16.  105.  201.  314.  338.  343. 
406.  431. 

Cherubim,  11.  20.  105.  in.  1 12-14. 

116  f.  317.  319.  450  f.  464. 
Chesney,  10. 

Cheyne,  17.  92.  101.  460.  473.  521. 
527- 

Chronicler,  The,  xxii.  483.  497.  51 1. 
Chronology,  4.  205.  287  f.  366.  303. 
Chrysolite,  17.  26.  317. 

Church,  Dean,  200. 

Cimmerians,  410  f. 

Circumcision,  xxxix.  315.  344.  354. 
479.  480. 
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City,  The,  495  *-  535-9- 
Cleansing,  420.  487. 
Clermont-Ganneau,  480.  528. 

Cohen,  25. 

Composite  figures,  12  f.  29. 
Consecration  of  temple,  462-4. 

of  altar,  469-73. 

Conybeare  and  Maclean,  398. 

Cook,  S.  A.,  94.  99.  146.  149.  174. 

215-  314-  3s4-  451-  464-  471- 

508. 

Comill,  xlif.  7.  19.  33.  148.  303  et 
passim. 

Corruptions,  xl.  xlii.  9.  19.  25  /.  76. 
80.  87.  118.  185.  226  f.  229. 
269.  434“7-  455-  4^-  etc. 
Courts  of  temple,  91  f.  107.  43^.  464. 
480.  485.  487. 

Covenant,  xxx.  163.  179  f.  188.  332. 

378.  391  f.  398.  403- 
Covenant,  Book  of  the,  56. 

Cowley  (Schweich  Lects.),  190  ;  and 
see  Aramaic  Papyri. 
Crocodile,  325  f.  342.  346  f. 

Crystal,  19.  317. 

Cubit,  430  f.  495- 
Curse,  50. 

Cyrus,  253.  373. 


Dalman,  165. 

Daniel,  41.  153.  314.  322.  340. 
Dante,  15.  18.  38.  59.  106.  146.  183. 
318.  352.  373- 

Dates,  xviiff.  3.  43  f.  89.  128.  182. 
214.  265.  273.  281.  287.  288. 
294 •  325-  329.  335-  338.  34b. 
350.  357-  36b  f.  371-  429. 
440. 

David,  xxx.  79,  190  f.  372  f.  377. 

398.  402.  497.  525- 
Davidson,  A.  B.,  31.  108.  199.  386, 
and  often. 

Day,  The,  xxix.  75.  78.  80.  139.  272  f. 
33i-  348. 

Days=years,  52  ff.  6 4. 

Dead,  Pollution  by  the,  420.  464. 
Dead  Sea,  419.  516.  520  f. 

DSdhctn,  284  f.  301  f.  304. 
Deissmann,  106.  j66  f.  37 1.  506. 
5J5-  523. 

Delitzsch,  Friedrich,  74.  146.  174. 

261.  310.  311.  353.  444  etc. 
Denunciations,  xvii.  xxiii.  35.  128. 
212. 

Departure  of  Jahveh,  xxv.  12 1. 
126  f.  462. 

35 


Derek- Eres  R.  ch.  2,  16. 
Destruction,  57.  58.  60  f.  107.  111. 

133.  158.  210.  228.  254. 
Deuteronomy,  xxvi.  xxxii.  7.  56. 
180. 198-200.  213  f.  480  f.  489. 
497-  503  f-  509. 

Dhorme,  112.  394. 
die,  xxx.  197.  200. 

Dillmann,  55.  164. 

Diodorus,  254,  287.  290.  300. 

Dirge  (kina),  Dirges,  96.  205.  21 1. 
289.  292  f.  296.  315.  346. 
349- 

Dispersion,  Jewish,  353.  422. 
Dittographs,  xlii.  xlvi.  20.  61.  86. 
129,  163.  166.  186  f.  210. 
238.  258.  263.  269.  273.  310. 
327-  332.  354-  358 •  3b4-  4r7- 
432  f-  473-  484-  5ob.  540. 
Divination,  139.  232  f.  239. 

Dodd,  18 1.  476. 

Domain  of  prince,  etc.,  495  f.  532. 
Dough,  490. 

Doughty,  282. 

Driver,  G.  R.,  78.  115.  225.  261.  329. 
442.  454- 

Driver,  S.  R.,  23.  52,  59.  b3.  70  f. 
115.  151.  166.  197.  199.  214. 
222.  232.  333.  461.  486.  503. 
528  ;  and  Tenses  passim. 
Duchesne,  398. 

Duhm,  7. 

Dunand,  323 • 

Dussaud,  299.  323. 

Ebeling,  90. 

Ebert,  12. 

Ecstasy,  xxviii.  6.  11.  15.  22.  31. 

40.  90. 122.265.  367.  425.  429. 
Eden,  316.  318.  339  f.  343.  393-  396- 
Edom,  178.  281  ff.  302.  354.  381-4. 
386  f. 

Egypt,  xvii.  xxi.  xxix.  xxxivff.  188. 
251  f.  325  ff-  338  ff-  34b  ff- 
captivity  and  restoration  of,  53. 

327-  330- 
cities  of,  332  ff. 

and  Israel,  167.  169  f.  185.  207. 
215.  248  f.  252. 

Egyptian  cult,  94. 
measures,  431.  506. 
scribe,  104.  jo  9. 
see  Art,  Egyptian. 

Ehrlich,  21.  24  etc. 

Eisler,  J09. 

Eissfeldt,  xvii.  44.  171.  213.  223. 
489.  490.  500.  506. 
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Eitan,  74.  179. 

El,  313.  322. 

El  Shaddai,  114!. 

Elam,  352  f.  354. 

Elders,  83.  89.  150.  212.  214. 
Eleazar,  482  f. 

Electrum,  10.  90. 

‘ElisheL,  298.  309. 

Elmslie,  483. 

Elohist,  198  f.  473.  488  f.  504.  509. 
End,  The,  xxix.  75  ff. 

‘En-gedi,  521. 

'En-'eglaim,  521,  523 . 

Enoch  137,  8.  1418,  16.  i889  241 

253.  319-  i814*18,  348. 

2018,  104.  207  61 10  71 7,  1 14. 
244  254-6,  522.  26lf-,  58. 

262-3,  517.  464  #,  421.  471*4, 
267.  56.  57,  408.  566*8,  406. 
56’,  415.  6110  717,  16. 

89  5°’73»  483-  8969*-,  104. 
Ephah,  498  f.  506. 

Ephraim,  401,  cp.  124.  388. 

Ephrem  Syrus,  87.  145.  287. 
Epiphanius,  491. 

Esarhaddon,  290. 

2  [4]  Esdras  31,  429.  io27,  538. 

I36*  8f-  33fl-,  406. 

Etana,  Legend  of,  186. 

Ethiopia,  332.  410. 

Ethiopic,  74.  i7g.  260. 

Euphrates,  4.  10. 

Eusebius,  410.  On.  Sacr.  284.  294. 
298.  309.  528. 

Evangelists,  Symbols  of,  14. 

Ewald,  408.  459.  527. 
exchange,  301.  309. 

Exile(s),  xxxvii  ff.  4.  40  f.  50  ff.  60. 
89.  124. 128-30. 138. 154.  209. 
365-  367-  368  f.  387. 397. 
Expiation,  429.  471.  501. 
eyes,  18.  116. 

Ezekiel,  call,  xvii.  3.  9. 
death  of  wife,  264.  269  ff. 
dumbness,  46-8.  123.  273.  363. 

367- 

and  individual,  xxx.  195  ff. 
inspiration,  xxviii.  34  f.  37  f. 
message,  xxvii  f .  35.  37.  148.  213. 

281.  372.  397- 
mission,  30  ff.  40  f. 
name,  6.  8.  272. 

personality,  xxvii  ff.  28.  48.  133. 
219. 

second  sight,  xxiii.  123  f.  265.  273. 
visions,  xxviii  f.  28-30,  46.  92. 
1 12.  1 18.  396  f.  425.  462  f. 


Ezekiel,  Book  of,  arrangement, 
xviiff.  46.  48.  76.  281.  321. 
328 f.  372.  381  f.  406 f.  425-8. 
and  Pentateuch,  xxvi.  48 1 . 489  f . 
491.  494.  501  f.  509.  511. 


faces,  13  f.  1 1 7. 

Falsehood  (of  prophets) ,  xxxix.  139L 
Fat,  the,  479. 

Feast  of  Jahweh,  421. 

Fertility,  supernatural,  378.  387. 

392.  516  f.  521  f. 

Festivals,  501.  503  f.  509  f. 

Field,  xl.  275.  444.  516. 

Fire,  15.  21. 90.  111  f.  227.  332  f.  418. 
First  born,  Sacrifice  of,  218  f. 
Folk-lore,  29.  113.  159  f.  314-18. 

324.  338  f.  412  f.  421.  517. 
Food,  54-6.  490  f. 
food  of  God,  479.  483. 

Foreign  Nations,  Prophecies  on,  44. 

170.  174.  249.  281  ff. 
forty  years,  51  f.  328. 

Frazer,  72,  98.  146.  313.  324.  487. 
Freedom  of  individual,  194  ff.  200. 

365. 

Freewill  offering,  510. 

Fulfilment  of  prophecy,  402.  407. 
Future,  The  blessed,  xxv.  xxx  f. 
190  f.  195.  372.  377.  385. 
396  ff.  404.  425-7-  5i6  f.  538. 


Gabriel,  90.  105.  107. 

Gac^d,  xxxii.  352. 

Gardthausen,  37. 

Garstang,  12.  19. 

Gaster,  525. 

Gateway,  91,  104.  121.  430.  462  f. 

477  5°8.  537  f. 

gather  (the  exiles),  125. 

Gebal,  299.  309.  322  f. 

Geiger,  32.  43.  100.  175.  178.  259. 
Genesis,  300  f.  315.  392. 

Gentiles,  281  ff.  479  f.  ;  see  also 
Heathen. 

Gezer,  432.  468. 

Gibeonites,  479. 

Giesebrecht,  42.  91.  129.  187.  265. 
Gilgamesh  Epic,  72,  102.  104.  154. 

207.  295.  309 .  318.  355.  492. 
Glosses,  xli.  9.  43.  55.  56.  62.  82.  92. 
95.  140.  147.  157:  185.  210. 
255-  257-  3°7-  3io.  316.  323. 


324 

373 

445 

479 


329.  337 •  343-  344-  3^9- 
383*  399-  4°°  f-  420.  443. 
450.  452.  434.  457.  461. 
491.  499.  518.  521. 
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Gog,  406  ff.  417  ff. 

Gomer,  410  f. 

Gore,  223. 

Gr&tz,  101. 

Gray,  G.  B.,  8.  17.  22.  69.  73.  259. 

338.  377-  440 •  471-  480.  483. 
487.  490.  503  f.  509. 

Gregory  the  Gt.,  14. 

Gressmann,  10.  29  f.  78.  99.  316. 

339.  408.  419.  421.  517.  and 
Texte  u.  Bilder 2  passim. 

Guard-rooms,  432  f. 

Gudea,  430. 

Guilt-offering,  437  f.  471.  488. 
Gunkel,  29.  93  f.  101.  113.  160.  324. 

326.  338  f.  518. 

Gyges,  408.  410. 

Habakkuk,  90. 

Hiagiga  (TB.)  ii.  1,  23.  12b,  16. 
13b,  5.  14.  16.  25.  41.  117. 
502. 

Hair,  57.  90.  101.  485.  492. 

Halevy,  300.  309.  311. 

Halid  (TB.)  i.  1,  490. 

Hammurabi,  Code  of,  42.  106.  174. 

176.  203.  309.  515. 

Hamufcal,  205. 

Hananiah  b.  Hezelpah,  502. 
hand  of  Jahveh,  6.  13.  42.  89.  90. 
Haphtaroth,  23.  214.  322.  389.  391. 

393-  398.  465-  499-  500-  502. 
Harvard  excavations,  145. 
Hasmonean  dynasty,  402.  529. 
Haupt,  5.  146.  154.  211.  261. 
Haur£n,  527  f. 

liayydth,  11.  13.  17  f.  in.  114.  117. 
Hearth  of  altar,  468.  475. 

Heathen  (Punishment  of),  xxix.  39, 
61.  82.  236.  281  f.  321.  331. 
406  ff.  414.  419. 

Hebrews,  Gospel  acc.  to  the,  90. 

165.  199- 
Hermas,  41. 

Hemtrich,  xxii.  8.  84.  124.  131. 134. 
148.  369. 

Herod's  temple,  99.  436.  447.  452. 
466.  480. 

Herodotus,  xxxii.  xxxvii.  106.  287. 
291.  298.  301  f.  315.  326.  334. 
407.  410. 

Herrmann,  xxi.  7.  9.  23.  30.  32  f.  49. 

in.  365.  376.  382,  et  passim. 
Herzog,  206.  486. 

Hesiod,  518. 

Hezekiah,  171.  188. 

High  places,  67.  72.  168.  198.  480. 


High  priest,  xxvi.  502.  534. 

Hilary  of  Arles,  44. 

Hill,  G.  F.,  431.  498  f. 
Hilprecht-Clay,  4  f.  42. 
hin,  55.  504. 

Hippolytus  of  Rome,  109. 

History,  Lessons  of,  181.  223.  282. 
423- 

Hittite,  12.  16.  161.  176.  190.  353. 
Hitzig,  xix.  27.  41.  207.  211. 

Hizzuk  ’ Emdnd  §8,  530. 

Hogarth,  12.  16. 

Holscher,  xxi.  7.  30.  35.  48  f.  63.  78. 
84.  148.  195.  205.  325.  330. 
335-  338.  346.  350-  364.  371- 
373-  397  etc. 

Hoffmann,  309/. 

Holiness,  Holy,  xvii.  28.  223.  321  f. 
390.  415.  418.  423.  464.  470. 
481.  514.  516. 

Law  of,  xxvi.  56.  63.  213.  240  ff. 
389.  479-  497-  505- 
Hollis,  469.  477.  480.  516. 
holy  of  holies,  446.  458.  466.  495. 
534- 

Homer,  91.  207.  356.  373.  410.  522. 
homer,  498  f. 

Hommel,  144.  311.  324. 

Honey,  165.  168. 

Horns  of  altar,  468. 
house  of  Israel,  xxiii.  41.  51.  124. 
137.  202.  224.  384.  397..  400. 
474 •  49i • 

Hunter,  The,  132.  207  f. 

Hurwitz,  260. 

Idolatry,  60.  68  f.  82.  88.  92.  150  f. 

168  ff.  198.  215.  240.  368. 
Incense,  95.  102. 

Individual,  The,  xxx.  44.  194  ff.  202. 

364  f- 

inkhorn,  104.  109. 

Inspiration,  xxviii.  34  f.  38.  123  f. 
Installation,  473. 

Intercession,  107.  124. 
interest,  199.  241  f. 

Interpolations,  167.  174.  296.  299. 

316.  323.  See  Glosses. 
Iranian  beliefs,  29  f. 

Irenaeus,  14. 

Isaiah,  9.  29.  188. 

Ishtar,  96. 102.  318. 

Israel  and  Judah,  52  f.  247  ff.  397. 
400  ff. 

Israel’s  future,  xxv.  xxx.  180.  192. 
213.  236.  322.  364.  396 ff.  406. 
425  f.  517.  524  f.  531  f.  536  f. 
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Israel's  past,  32.  156.  160  ff.  213  f. 

217.  247  ff. 

Ithamar,  482. 

Ja'azaniah,  94.  12 1. 

Jack,  285.  314. 
acob,  214.  322.  377.  403.  422. 
ahn,  xli.  275.  349.  373-  382.  443. 
537  etc. 

Jahveh,  His  Godhead,  xxix.  5.  59  f. 
71.  321.  327.  368.  422. 
anger,  61.  175.  231.  244.  414. 
direct  action,  15 1  f.  218. 
glory,  xvii.  5.  9.  22.  47.  92. 

103.  H7f.  126.  422.  462  f. 
holiness,  xxix.  28,  216.  322.  385. 

418.  422.  462. 
honour,  133.  216. 
jealousy,  xxix.  61.  175.  387. 
414.  422. 

justice,  xxx.  45. 152.  I54f.  194 f. 

202.  363.  365.  422. 
manifestation,  5.  8  f.  89.  90. 
Owner  of  the  land,  383.  497. 
512. 

relation  to  Israel,  xxx.  108. 126. 
159.  165.  197-  249.  372.  375- 
377-  379-  392.  403  f-  538. 
spirit,  47.  90  f.  122.  400. 
Jahvist,  153.  198  f.  489.  504. 
Jastrow,  145.  171.  233.  355.  487. 
Jaussen-Savignac,  285.  529. 
Jebamoth  (TB.)  90b,  486. 

Jehoahaz,  84.  204.  206  f.  373. 
Jehoiachin,  xxxiii.  3.  5.  84.  182.  187. 
204  ff.  373. 

Jehoiakim,  xxxiii.  205.  252. 
Jellinek,  413. 

Jensen,  26 1. 

Jepsen,  31.  148.  405.  414. 

Jeremiah,  xxxi.  9.  32.  35.  53.  61.  81. 
140.  148.  152.  154.  159.  180. 
182.  195*  200.  240.  373.  391. 
414.  497. 

Jeremias,  A.,  12.  96.  100.  311.  41 1  f. 
Jeremias,  J.,  59- 

Jerome,  xl.  7.  13  f.  31.  55.  82. 
98.  106  f.  162.  165.  199.  261. 
332.  477  f.  517.  519. 
Jerusalem,  as  central,  58  f.  412. 
fall  of,  xxiii.  75  f.  103  ff.  210.  325. 

363.  366.  429. 
guilt  of,  88  ff.  128.  240  ff. 
inhabitants  of,  121  f.  124.  156. 
The  new,  427  ff.  535-9- 
prophecies  against,  128.  177.  231. 
240  ff.  247  ff. 
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Jerusalem,  siege  of,  xxxiv.  44.  49  ff. 
54  f.  57  f.  60  f.  130  f.139.  188. 
231  f.  264  f. 

Jewish  Prayer  Book,  16.  41  f. 

Job,  153.  196.  314. 

Johns,  203.  310. 

Joseph,  401.  524  f. 

Josephus,  Ant.  xxxiii.-v.  xxxvii.  7. 
55.  287.  290.  410.  421.  436. 
481.  484  f.  506.  525. 
c.  Ap.  287.  313.  315.  421.  466. 

War  328.  443.  447.  468  f.  518. 
Josiah,  xxxii.  7.  67.  197.  206.  480. 
Joyce,  152. 

Jubile,  7.  80.  513. 

Jubilees  719,  409.  812-  19,  58.  9®, 

409.  io13,  522.  3i16,  483. 

3215,  490. 

Judah,  205.  401.  532.  536. 
Judgement,  57  f.  60-2.  71.  103  ff. 
154.  214.  281  ff.  328.  331. 
363-  373-  376.  486. 

IJadesh,  525.  528  f.  53 j. 

Karkemish,  xxxii.  252. 

Kautzsch,  22.  23.  247.  309.  441  etc. 
Keats,  21,  272. 

Kebar,  4.  8.  42. 

Kelim  (TB.)  i.  8,  481. 

Kennedy,  A.  R.  S.,  431.  493.  498  f. 
Kessler,  xxi.  195. 

Kil'ayim  (TB.),  54.  ix.  1,  484. 
Kim^i,  7.  96.  no.  166  f.  275.  318. 

33°-  377-  379-  3^9-  402.  484. 
487.  502.  520.  538  etc. 
King(s),  84.  190  f.  373  f.  378.  402. 
474-  478. 
of  Babylon,  289. 
of  Tyre,  315.  323. 
of  kings,  289  f. 

King,  L.  W.,  171.  233.  329.  43°-  464- 
Kirk,  48. 

Kittel,  188.  219.  273.  384.  41 1.  467. 

469. 

Kittim,  297. 

Klauber,  27.  233. 

Klein,  23. 

Klostermann,  47  f. 

Knudtzon,  78.  t6o.  298.  300.  309. 
408. 

S6'a,  253. 

Konig,  237.  308.  and  Lehrgebaiide 
passim. 
kor,  499  f. 

Kraetzschmar,  xx.  49.  111.  201.  256 
et  passim. 

Kronos,  23. 
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Kuenen,  492. 

Qur'an,  23.  161. 

Lagarde,  xl.  143.  300.  528  etc. 
Lagrange,  284. 

Laments,  204  f.  296.  315.  350  ;  and 
see  Dirge. 

Land  and  guilt,  68. 
division  of,  497.  524  ff. 
of  Israel,  403.  531  ff.  etc.  See 
also  Transformation  of  land. 
Landesdorfer,  23. 

Langdon,  xxxvii.  23.  97.  112.  144. 
186.  192.  289.  295.  311.  355. 
413.  430.  454  etc. 

Laud,  Abp.,  498. 

Law,  xxvii.  216  f.  244.  426.  486. 
Lawrence,  T.  E.,  528  f. 

Layard,  129. 

Lebanon,  183.  296.  339.  343.  526. 

529. 

Levites,  437.  439.  470.  479-82.  488. 
496. 534  f.  537. 

Leviticus,  xxvi.  26.  62  f.  200.  379. 
Lewy,  J.,  205. 

Libation,  500  f. 

Lidzbarski,  98.  173. 

Lions,  205  ff.  211.  244. 

Lira,  Nicolas  de,  35. 

Liturgical  use  of  Ez.,  16.  23.  41  f. 
398.  477  f.  517.  And  see 
Haphtaroth 
Liver,  233. 

Living  creatures,  8-13,  14-16,  116  f. 
Livy,  413. 

Lods,  468. 

Lud,  299  f. 

Luke,  H.  C.,  98. 

Lustration,  390  f.  517. 

Luzzatto,  41. 

Macalister,  285. 

3  Maccabbees  229,  106.  618,  5. 

4  Maccabees  1817,  399. 

Maclean,  A.  J.,  398. 

Magic,  144  ff.  232  f. 

Magog,  409.  418. 

Maimonides,  xxvii. 

Makkoth  (TB.)  24a,  201. 

M  akin-texts,  145. 
man,  21,  89. 

Manasseh  (tribe),  526.  533. 
Manasseh  (king),  xxii.  194.  197.  365. 
Margoliouth,  D.  S.,  31 1.  424. 
Marriage  (fig.),  159.  165.  241.  249. 
Marti,  7. 

Massoretic  text,  xl.  ff. 


Massoth,  22.  477.  503-505- 
Masterman,  161  f. 

Maunde  Thompson,  3 5.  57. 
Meal-offering,  472  f.  488.  504.  509. 
514- 

Measure,  430  f.  495. 

Measurements  (length,  breadth)  ,431. 
440.  449.  459. 

Mechilta  of  R.  Simon  106,  201. 
Medes,  xxxii.  352. 

Megiddo,  xxxii. 

Megilah  (TB.)  iii.  10,  161.  iv.  4, 
389.  74a,  26.  (TJ.)  74a,  26. 
Meinhold,  390.  408. 

Meissner,  16.  106.  171  ;  Bab.  u. 

Ass.  passim. 

Melito  of  Sardis,  519. 

Melkarth,  291.  314. 

Memphis,  333. 

Menahoth  (TB.)  20a,  472. 

Menes,  213. 

Mercy-seat,  29,  113.  475. 

Meshek,  301.  352  f.  409. 

Messiah,  xxx.  166.  190  f.  235.  377. 
402.  409. 

Mesudoth  David,  235. 

Metrical  forms,  156.  160.  182.  205. 
289.  296.  315.  325  ff.  335. 

339-  343-  346  f- 
Meyer  E.,  215.  285. 

Mez,  311. 

Middoth  (TB.)  ii.  5b,  316.  iii.  ia, 
468.  iii.  3b,  469.  iii.  4a,  466. 
iv.  2a,  477.  iv.  3,  447.  iv.  5, 
453-  v.  3,  99. 

Midrash  R.  Gen.  §  31,  100.  §  98, 

26. 

Exod.  §  14,  215.  §  15,  522. 

§23,14.  §41,391. 

Lev.  §  33,  263. 

Num.  §  17,  391.  §  19,  201. 
Cant.  §  2,  391. 

Lam.  fol.  82,  126. 

Migdol,  327.  332. 

Milton,  15.  18.  91.  98.  126.  318.  373. 

421.  518. 

Mina,  499. 

Minnaean,  475. 

Mishnaic  Hebrew,  793.  264.  474. 
Moab,  281.  283  f. 

Moabite  Stone,  68.  283.  320.  468. 
475- 

Moed-Katan  (TB.)  5a,  491.  502. 
6a,  420. 

Moloch,  68.  169.  176.  257. 
Monarchy,  402. 

Montet,  299. 
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Months,  Names  of,  4.  89.  97.  429. 

501  f.  503. 

Moon-god,  430. 

Moore,  G.  F.,  169.  215.  391.  409. 
481.  490. 

Morality,  xxx.  196.  198  f.  222.  241  f. 
486. 

Morgenstern,  22.  477.  505.  507. 
Moses,  152.  373.  469  f.  494.  511. 
Mosheh  b.  Skesheth,  275.  310.  356. 
Mountain(s),  67.  191.  222.  318.  375. 
386.  429. 

Mourning,  96.  270.  292.  350.  483. 
492. 

Mowinckel,  145.  518. 

Muller,  D.  H.,  105.  475. 

Muller,  W.  M.,  10. 144.  190.  300.  309. 

334. 

Musil,  529. 

Muss-Arnolt,  173. 

Myres,  J.  L.,  17.  317.  323 . 


Nabu,  104. 

Name,  The  divine,  20,  32  ff .  6 5. 

114  f-  214-7,  222.  538.  541. 
Nations,  see  Foreign  Nations  and 
Heathen. 

nave  of  temple.  445  ff. 

Navel,  58.  412. 

Nebuchadrezzar,  xxxii  ft.  5.  7.  79. 
181.  184.  188  f.  212  ff.  226  f. 
231  f.  264  f.  282.  287  ff.  294. 
329.  333-  336.  34i- 
Negeb,  the,  285.  528. 

Nehemiah,  67. 

Net,  289.  347.  521. 

Nethinim,  479. 

Neubauer,  521. 

Neuss,  30.  398. 

New  age,  The,  35.  60.  199.  378. 
397.  400.  403.  412.  429.  517. 
521  f.  538. 

New  Moons,  501.  509. 

New  Year,  429. 

Nielsen,  466.  469. 

Nile,  326.  333.  347  ff. 

Nineveh,  xxxii.  352. 

Nippur,  4  f.  42. 

Noah,  153.  314. 

Noldeke,  211.  260.  416.  423. 

North,  the,  10.  96.  289.  406. 
North-Semitic  Inscriptions,  27.  291. 
297.  3*i-  3i4-  337 •  355-  4*4- 
44i •  476. 

Nowack,  55. 

Numerals,  64. 


I  Oath,  the  divine,  60.  189.  365. 

[  Oblation  (terdmd),  222.  489.  493  f. 

497-  499.  53i  f- 

Odes  of  Solomon,  400.  517.  519.  5 23. 
Oesterley,  238.  421. 

Ohola,  Oholiba,  247  ff. 

Oil,  168.  303.  499  f.  504. 

Olives,  Mount  of,  126. 

Oman,  J.  C.,  52. 

Omens,  147. 

’6n,  334.  337. 

Onomastica  Sacra,  294.  298.  52 1. 
528. 

Ophannim,  16.  27. 

Opitz,  468. 

Oppressions,  497.  513. 

Oracle(s),  149.  151.  156.  212.  231. 
Orac.  Sibyll.  iff.  319  f.  512,  409. 
iff.  675  ff.,  414.  iff.  725,  418. 
v.  420  ff.  538. 

Orelli,  176. 

Oriental  life,  369. 

Origen,  ad.  7.  14.  90.  97.  106.  145. 
201.  316.  350.  491. 

Papyri,  Greek,  35.  66.  371. 

Parable,  156.  181.  242.  364. 
Paradise,  113.  313.  315.  319.  339. 

5i7-  52i. 

Paras,  299.  410. 

Passover,  393.  494.  503  f. 

Pathros,  328.  333. 

Paul,  St.,  30.  218.  392. 
Peace-offerings,  438.  473.  478.  508. 

510- 

Peet,  327. 

Pelatiah,  121  f.  123  f. 

Perles,  394. 

Persian,  29.  353.  410. 

Pesahim  (TB.)  119a,  13. 

Pesikta  (Midr.)  xxxiv.,  376.  165a, 

39i. 

Peters,  6.  25.  27.  452.  460.  474.  499. 
Petra,  284.  467.  469. 

Petrie,  12.  17. 

Pharaoh,  342  f.  351.  355. 

Pharaoh  Hophra',  xxxiv.  184  f.  188. 

287.  298.  325.  335. 

Pharaoh  Necho,  xxxii.  207.  252. 
Philistines,  170  f.  174.  178.  281  ff. 
285. 

Philo,  106.  316.  466.  485. 

Philo  of  Byblus,  23  f.  69.  291. 
Phoenician,  23  f.  27.  55.  65.  69.  73 . 
92.  102.  179.  192.  226.  239. 
287.  298.  300.  322  f.  324.  355. 
476.  479.  498. 
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Phythian-Adams,  529. 

Pindar,  413. 

Pine  tree,  297.  339  f. 

Plagues,  61.  71. 

Plan  (of  city),  50  f.  535  ft.  (of  temple), 
425. 427  ft. 

Plautus,  J79. 

Pliny,  17.  21.  298.  300.  302.  328. 
521‘ 

Poem,  Poetry,  xxi.  xxvm.  79*  1 56- 
160.  182.  204.  230.  248.  266. 
296.  315-  339-  350; 

Popular  sayings,  xxii.  xxiv.  96.  122. 
124.  135  f.  194-  I97*  202.227. 
365-  367-  3^9-  4°°- 
Population,  increase  of,  393. 

Porter,  391. 

Pot,  The,  266  f. 

Precious  stones,  16  f.  21.  302.  317  f. 
323- 

Pride,  167.  177  f.  313- 
Priest(s),  6.  83.  244  f.  426  ff.  439. 
470.  480  ff.  486  ff.  494.  496. 
502. 

Priestly  Code,  xxvi.  180.  403.  414. 

426.  480  f.  503  f.  520.  525  etc. 
Prince,  The,  xxv.  xxx.  84.  131.  234. 
240.  244.  402  f.  478.  494-  497- 
509  f.  512. 

Proksch,  12.  17. 

Prophecies  in  act,  49  ff.  128  ff.  228. 

264.  271.  273.  366  f. 
Prophet(s),  xxvii.  ff.  34  f.  83.  135  ff. 

150  ff.  244  f.  363.  367.  369. 
Prophetesses,  135.  144  ff. 

Proverb,  135.  151.  176.  182.  196  f. 
Psalms  of  Solomon  230,  127.  238, 

247.  816,  424.  816,  411. 

1717*  332-  1719*  531-  i723> 

377.  1737,  424- 

Punishment  of  Israel,  xxix.  35.  52  f. 
61.  103.  195.  365;  and  see 
Judgement. 

Purification,  390  f .  See  also  Cleans¬ 
ing. 

Rabbath-Ammon,  232.  283. 

Rahlfs,  398. 

Rain.  378. 

Ramsay,  W.  M.,  17.  353. 

Raphael,  30. 

Ras  esh-Shamra  Tablets,  285.  314. 
469. 

Rashdall,  201. 

Rashi,  12.  377.  389.  470.  484.  485  f. 

490.  520.  524.  538  et  passim. 
Rautenberg,  440.  459  f.  482. 


rebellious  house ,  34,  129.  187.  202. 
Reifenberg,  499. 

Reitzenstein,  29. 
release,  year  of,  512. 

Remnant,  60.  70. 

Repentance,  195.  201.  365  f. 
Repetition,  214.  229.  240.  245.  256. 
365. 

reprover ,  47  f. 

Responsibility,  Individual,  xxx. 
153  *•  J95  365- 

Restoration  of  Israel,  xxx.  35.  61. 
124.  178.  181.  213.  222.  330. 
363-  369-  372  f-  385  f-  396- 
400.  426  f. 

Resurrection,  399  f. 

Retribution,  Divine,  194.  201.  363  ff. 
Revelation  of  Jahveh,  xvii.  30. 
Rhythms,  75.  76.  79.  138.  156.  160. 
182.  191.  205.  229.  266.  282. 
291.  296.  315.  321.  339.  347- 
Riblah,  121.  123.  129.  190.  207.  231. 
287. 

righteous  and  wicked,  45.  153.  196. 
228.  365  f. 

Righteousness,  153.  365  f. 

Robinson,  J.  A.,  480. 

Rogers,  R.  W.,  97.  198.  290.  301. 
329- 

Roll,  35.  37.  140. 

Rooms  for  priests,  448.  455  f. 

Rosh  hash-Shdnd  (TB.)  18b,  265. 

24b,  16.  31a,  126. 

Rost,  6.  187.  203.  275.  345.  468. 
Rothstein,  7.  44.  121.  123.  131. 
137  f.  203.  213.  338.  451  etc. 

Sabaean(s),  305.  516. 

Sabbath,  xxxix.  216  f.  241.  257.  480. 
499-  501.  508. 

Sacrifice,  72  f.  218.  374.  393-  437* 
473.  479.  481.  488-90.  494- 
500  f.  504  f.  508.  51 1  f. 
Sacrificial  meal,  198.  241.  478.  490. 

See  also  Peace-offering. 
$adokites,  439.  458.  470.  480.  482  f. 
534- 

Sale,  163. 

Salt,  162.  472.  520.  521. 

Salt  Sea,  520. 

Samaria,  53.  145.  159-  176  ff.  248!. 
Samaritan(s),  106.  525. 

Sanctuaries,  Local,  480. 

Sanctuary,  60.  125.  372.  403.  445. 
Sanhedrin  (TB.)  37a,  58.  39a,  52. 

92b,  400. 

sapphire,  21.  111.  317. 
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Schechter,  16.  201.  391. 

Scheil,  1 12.  323. 

Schick,  276. 

Schmidt,  Hans,  17.  29.  89.  105.  hi. 

1 13.  160.  220.  266  f. 

Schiirer,  85. 

Schwally,  267.  276. 

Scott,  521. 

Scribe,  104.  109. 

Scythians,  xxxii.  352,  407.  409. 
Segal,  193.  264. 

Se'ir,  283  f.  382. 

Selle,  344. 

Sellin,  xxii.  xxvi.  44.  53. 

Senjerli,  12. 

Sennacherib,  170  f.  290.  324. 
Septuagint,  xl.  ff.  33.  167.  263.  276. 

402.  474.  519.  538  et  passim. 
Seraphim,  12.  16.  113. 

Shabbath  (TB.)  13b,  502.  24a,  508. 

28a,  164.  55a,  105.  107. 
Shabbath  (TJ.)  vii.,  viii.,  77. 

Shades,  The,  351.  353. 

Shakespeare,  206.  364. 

Sheb&,  304  f. 
sheep,  374  ff.  393.  500. 

Shekalim  (TB.)  i.  1,  420. 

Shekel,  55.  498  f. 

Shekind,  5.  22.  36.  126  f.  423.  463. 
Sh*’ol,  293-  338-  35i-  353-  355  i ■ 
shepherd(s),  xxv.  373  ff.  402  f. 

Ship,  296  ff.  306. 

Sho'a,  253. 

Shurpu- texts,  198. 

Sidon,  xxv.  281 .  287.  298.  308.  320  ff. 
W-  354  *• 

Siege,  see  Jerusalem. 

Sin,  punishment  of,  xxix.  61,  107  f. 
removal  of,  471.  501  f. 
transmission  of,  197.  200.  363. 

365- 

Sins,  198.  241  f. 

Sin-offering,  437  f.  471.  488. 

Siphra  (Midr.)  §  4,  481.  93b,  486. 
Siphrt  (Midr.)  54,  508. 

Sirius,  97. 

Sisters,  Allegory  of  the,  176  ff.  248  ff. 
Skinner,  17.  73.  115.  300.  392.  411. 
Smelting,  242  f. 

Smith,  G.  A.,  227.  310.  518.  528. 
Smith,  J.,  xxiii. 

Smith,  W.  R.,  60.  106.  145.  147. 
163.  169.  188.  198.  267.  374. 
421.  429.  444.  485.  521. 
Sodom,  159.  176  f. 
sojourner  { ger ),  151.  245.  247.  479. 
524.  529  f. 


Solomon’s  kingdom,  525  f.  529. 
temple,  91.  425-  434-  445-  449- 
452.  466.  469. 
son  of  man,  30  f . 
sons  of  Israel,  31.  36.  397.  402. 
soul(s),  146.  189.  197. 

Spiegel,  xxii. 

Spirit,  15.  25.  41  f.  122.  139.  142. 
220.  399  f.  404.  412. 

Holy  Spirit,  The,  90.  165. 
of  Jahveh,  47.  90  f.  12 1.  392.  400. 
Sprank,  ii.  23  f.  26.  29.  116.  119  f. 
Stade,  25.  91  etc. 

Steuernagel,  xvii.  91.  93.  256.  366. 

373. 382. 407. 427. 517. 
Storm,  9-1 1.  141. 

Strabo,  294.  299  f.  303.  328. 337.  410. 
Strack,  128.  324.  393.  491. 

Streane,  23.  486.  491. 

Streck,  345. 

Stylus,  50.  104.  430. 

Subaraean,  161. 

Suffering,  Problem  of,  196. 

Sukkah  (TB.)  v.  2-4,  99.  52ab,  391. 

(Tosephta)  iii.  3,  519. 
Sukkoth,  22.  99.  477.  503-5.  517. 
Sun-worship.  99. 

Supplements,  xxvi.  426.  428.  466. 

486.  493  ff-  497-  5io.  536. 
Sword,  61. 

Sword  of  Jahveh,  226  ff.  335.  349. 

of  king  of  Bab.,  228.  231.  349. 
Syene,  327  f.  331.  332. 

Symbols,  xxvii.  37.  44.  49  ff.  55.  57  f. 
128L  133.  163.  270.  272. 
396  ff.  401. 

Synagogue,  xxxix.  4 1  f .  See  Haphta- 
roth. 

Syriac  Version,  xl.  36.  75.  81.  119. 
149.  261.  294.  414.  416 f.  442. 
510  et  passim. 

Ta'anith  (TB.)  iv.  6,  97. 

Tabernacle,  The,  436.  440. 
Tabernacles,  Feast  of,  see  Sukkoth. 
Table,  451  f.  483  ;  tables,  438. 
Tacitus,  517. 

Tamid  (TB.)  iv.  1.  51 1. 
tamidh,  The,  501.  51 1  f.  575. 
Tammuz,  96  ff . 

Tanhuma  (Midr.)  Exod.  p.  114,  391. 
Lev.  p.  8,  391.  Keddshim 

§  10,  413. 

Targum,  xl.  5.  97.  126. 128.  218.  233. 
235.  262.  297-  391-  393-  414- 
531  et  passim. 

Tarshish,  16.  17.  116.  306.  317.  413- 
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tau,  106. 

Tax,  498.  500. 

Tehom,  340.  343. 

Tel  Abib,  42. 

Tema,  284,  468. 

Teman,  284. 

Temple,  xxvi.  88  ff.  403.  425  ff. 
495,  and  see  Herod's  Temple, 
Solomon's  temple. 
Temple-servants,  479. 
teraphim,  232  f. 

Tertullian,  398. 

Terilmotk  (TB.)  iii.  7,  489. 
Testaments,  Judah,  216,  483.  24 2, 

5.  Levi  2®,  5.  34«-  51,  16. 

81®,  483.  1811,  522. 

Thackeray,  St.  J.,  xli.  25.  33.  43.  74. 
1 00.  167.  310.  390.  393.  395. 
417.  429.  499.  503.  517.  etc. 
Theocracy,  375. 

Theodoret,  517.  519. 

Theodotion,  xl.  398  et  passim. 
Theophany,  41.  463. 

Theophrastus,  21. 
thirtieth  year,  3  f.  5.  6-8. 

Thot,  104. 

Throne  of  Jahveh,  xvii.  20.  29.  111. 

113.  118  f.  314. 
Thureau-Dangin,  430. 

Times,  The,  55.  430. 

Tithe,  489  f.  506. 

Title  of  Book,  3.  5  f. 

Torrey,  xxi.  f.  99.  148.  169.  290.  338. 
_  34°-  364.  368.  375.  403.  516. 

Toy,  5.  15.  17  et  passim. 

Trade,  Traders,  171.  296.  299  ff. 
Trance,  50.  90.  122.  397. 
Transformation  of  land,  xxx.  372  f. 

378.  388.  403  f.  517  f. 

Tree(s),  157.  192.  297.  339  f-  392  f. 
521  f. 

Tree  of  life,  451.  521. 

Trench,  14. 

Tribes  of  Israel,  524  ff.  531  ff.  536  ff. 
Tristram,  297. 

Tubal,  301.  353.  409. 

Tyre,  xxxvii.  281.  2875.  294.  296  f. 
313  ff.  320  f.  329. 

Uncircumcised,  351.  354  f. 
Uncleanness,  55.  82.  392.  422. 
Underworld,  The,  96.  293.  338.  346. 

350  ff  •  355 

Unger,  xxxvii. 

Ungnad,  161. 

Unity  of  Israel,  xxvi.  372.  377.  396  ff. 
400.  402.  497. 


Vestments  of  priests,  483  f. 

Vincent,  112.  299.  430.  432. 

Vine,  156  ff.  183.  205.  209. 

Virgil,  302. 

Vision(s),  xxix.  28  ff.  46.  88  ff.  136. 

396  ff.  425  ff.  493.  513.  516. 
visions  of  God,  5.  91.  429. 

Vulgate,  xl.  26.  37.  iog.  225.  235. 

297.  416.  575  et  passim. 
Vulture,  1 81.  183  f. 

Wagner,  229. 

Wagons,  Ritual,  29. 
watchman,  xxx.  44.  202.  363  f. 
Waters  from  temple,  425.  516  ff. 
Wayfarer,  167.  419. 

Weber,  16. 

Weber,  Otto,  208. 

Weeks,  Feast  of,  23.  503.  507. 
Weights  and  measures,  497  ff.  506. 
Wellhausen,  26.  52.  276.  51 1. 
Westcott,  30.  37. 

Wheels,  16  f.  112.  n6f. 

Whoredom  (fig.),  172.  247  ff. 
Wickes,  539. 

Wife  of  Ezekiel,  264.  269  f. 

Wigram,  98. 

Wilderness,  Israel  in  the,  216.  221. 
Wilkinson,  164. 

Williams,  N.  P.,  201. 

Wincxler,  6.  144.  191.  300.  353.  408. 
411- 

Wine,  303.  310.  485.  500  f. 

Wings,  13.  19.  24. 

Witchcraft,  145  ff. 

Woolley,  430.  529. 

Workers,  535.  540. 

Working  days,  508. 

Worship,  222.  497.  507  ff. 

Wright,  279.  237.  238.  263  etc. 
Wutz,  294.  298. 

Yahuda,  215. 

Yellin,  264.  405. 
yeser  ha-ra' ,  391. 

Yezidis,  98. 

Y6ma  (TB.)  viii.  9,  390.  10a,  41 1. 

54b,  58.  77a,  99. 105. 

Zedekiah,  xxxiii.  ff.  79.  129.  130  ff. 
181  f.  187  f.  197.  205  ff.  209  f. 
234  f.  282. 

Zephaniah,  82.  153.  244  f. 

Zimmern,  23.  97  f.  144.  303.  441. 
498. 

Zion,  58.  191.  429. 

Zunz,  191. 
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anaabs  144. 
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1'nianbs  2jj. 
inn  ns  238. 
sb  ns  394. 
nns  430  f.  441.  505. 
bns  J73. 

mins  ptcp.  without 
subj.  J02.  37 j.  405. 
'as,  'aas  395  f. 
n^DDs  522  f. 
nb'xs  453. 
bsis  475. 
ia»K  3 jo. 

ns  with  nomin.  474. 
491. 

Smyrna  454. 

W  ,'nk  35/.  j3j. 

□'ia  J09. 
ns'a  joj. 
ma(n)  107. 

•nn  ma  31  f.  34.  134. 
mil  a a  488  f.  493. 

133  524. 

nina  ,nna  68.  220.  225. 
paa  ,maa  441.  454 .  460. 

1D3  203. 

•TJ»3  3^0- 
P13  239. 
na  506. 
pna  J76. 


73-  394* 
nbsa  127. 
aa  26.  J20.  169  f. 
na  206. 
mu  454. 
ma  356. 
maba  65. 
baba(n)  J20. 
mbiba  73. 
mmba  3JJ. 
nb'ba  523. 
mma  Maa  311. 
ia  J55.  479.  529  f.  531 • 
ma  498.  506. 
ma  262. 

Dt?3  378.  381. 

Tan  99. 
mm  166.  239. 
man  523. 
mi  444. 

P'i  63. 

nm  2J2.  275/.  3J2.  356. 
mm  23. 
mi  5J5- 

in  35  f. 
mn  88. 
nain  5x5/. 

S3M  98  f. 
ltbn  396. 
pnn  66. 

'as  'aan  66. 

b'cn  505- 

]xn  267. 

nnsnn  233. 

Waw  consec.  with  pf. 
144 •  J93- 

Weak  waw  with  pf .  143. 

193.  224.  443.  452 f. 
mn  .  .  w  3.  45.  350. 
iai  mpb  ibmi  143. 

'natwn  33.  330. 

nai  444. 
ni  445- 
nm  173, 
mm  J03. 


myi  263. 

475- 

ban  530. 

ban  {pledge)  203. 
m  37J. 

mxin  107.  jjo. 
nnin  323. 
mm  2x1. 
san  471.  476. 
mn  182. 

mn  ,mn  n.  24/.  120. 

pn  143. 

nnsbn  275. 

pabn  3 jo. 

niaibn  442.  454/. 

bbn  239. 

mann  73. 

jxn  261. 

mixn  ,ixn  107.  jjo.  443. 
pa'y  ixn  530.  539. 
mpn  ,mpn  59. 
nnm  295. 
bxn  ann  344. 
bam  23.  joo. 

man  4x6. 
ban  260. 
nnn  441. 

is'  330. 
nnty  mm  541. 
yr  492- 
ntrynn  'o'  5x5. 
pn  66.  J35.  J50.  J76. 
224.  335. 

y«'  453- 
yin  ix'  391. 
pcx  'nam  411.  416. 
aar  Pi.  285/. 

7'  naa  22. 

Iia  j66. 

ns  'a  492. 

ba  127.  385.  417 .  493. 
□03  64.  492. 
ninoa  J43. 
mm  206  f.  346. 

1D3  l8l.  476. 
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am  log.  1 12  f.  1 1 g.  120. 

324 • 

Dm  64. 

nna  j66. 

DVm  285.  2<S7. 

303  *43- 

*?  prep.  405.  423.  424. 

505. 

na1?  773. 

N'a1?  277. 
ixn  'rfra1?  742. 
ma1?  50. 
run1?  23.  27. 
t*  jj6. 
a'^rt  453. 
d':d  arf?  452. 

W>  74- 

52 J. 

V"*  J55/-  345- 

,!H2C  'J)ND  306. 
a'TOa  316. 

HDO  rfaD  37. 

**"&»  394-  505- 
ronna  417. 
aoia  45?. 
noio  508. 
riDiD  734.  273. 
sna  286. 
ftap  'no  2g4f. 
npna  260. 

HDD  IIO. 

ora  341. 

TO  384. 

TO  30  g. 

TO  84.  378.  402.  406. 

474 • 

TKDD  324. 
ntTDD  323. 
n»(n)  454. 
nma  307. 
nnaa  223. 

WlltyD  476. 

TOD  506. 

D'aDD  322. 
npea  476. 

Iig.  308.  515. 
m«D  307. 
mjrepD  453.  316. 

^  43- 

MlK'ID  ,nxna  473 f. 
ana  237 . 

&np  na'na  331. 

Kt^a  134. 
n[i]t3tpa  294. 

TO  164.  166. 


!*»  403.  474- 

TO  135.  755.  176.  182. 
natpa  416. 

WD  766. 

DTOtya  59. 
yptya  337. 

'■»  'K  DKi  60. 
r\H)  263. 
aa^a  '»oaa  142. 
na-u  575. 

•T!J  J73/- 
a'ru  774. 
nTO  21 1 . 
noii  264. 
rwm  173. 

U'3'01  338. 
nw  246. 

«PM  146.  J49.  189.  I97. 
203.  310 . 

3PJ  3*3- 
IV  NW  52.  64. 

*OW  84.  378.  337.  402  f. 

4Z5-  491 ■  505 /• 
nru  274. 
a  ]ru  309  f. 

«ao  26 3  • 
naio  212. 

TO  324. 
miD  337. 

TID  310.  416. 

3'D  246. 

r°  337. 

TO  707. 

432,  508. 
riDD  749. 
mo  186. 
rnayno  344. 

myn  'nay  340. 
may  212.  223.  344. 
amy  424. 

D\nay  212.  344. 
nmy  372. 

Kia  ny  371. 
a"ny  'ny  766. 
my  239. 

356* 
pa?y  309. 
nmy  475. 

33*. 

27. 

TO  472.  507. 
noby  134J. 
rTOy  226. 
pKH  Dy  84  f. 


Day  322. 

YV  405- 
anya  any  30 9. 

D'iany  345. 

/TO  259. 

'TO  443. 

JiTO  3 jo. 

ntys  ra  'dto[i]  395. 

nny  702. 

nsD  186.  344  f. 
mne  260. 
wTO  261. 

dTO,  no*?D  136.  273.  277. 

366.  37J. 

UD  310. 

n DD(n)  507* 

D'aye  453. 
mnpD  709. 
me  749. 

TID  380. 
ync  275.  492. 
nne  455- 

anx  396. 
mn*  330. 

™  474  f- 

p-jt  424. 

B "X  336. 
wx  100  f. 
yw  45J- 
nn*  na*  310. 
ma*  186.  ig3. 

™  253-  ^j.  353.  475. 

423- 

HD5f  45.  202.  364. 
nrc*  77.  35. 

TO*  35^. 
an*  237. 

«Wn)  455. 
yaip  267. 
maip  357- 
dp  779. 
nnap  576. 

mp  430.  447.  462.  495. 
pp  416. 
iIDp  709. 
nnsp  88. 

KP(n)  77-  ^5. 

anp  404. 

vtn  413.  440. 
mwo  226.  488  f.  493. 
yan  445.  475. 
mnn,  mn  25. 128.  404. 
mmj  mn  72.  75. 
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